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PREFACE. 


The  name  of  M.  Broussais  is  now  echoed  with  much 
enthusiasm  throughout  Europe,  and  lias  become  familiar 
to  ever)  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  country.     If  we 
except  the  imperfect  account  of  his  doctrine  contained  in 
the    Medical    Journals,  and  the   translation  of  his  Phy- 
siolog)  b\  Dr.  La  Roche  of  Philadelphia,    his  practical 
preempts  are  lost  to  those  una*  quainted  with  the  language 
of  the  celebrated  reformer ;  yet,  the  immense  treasure  of 
information    he  and  i >is  partisans  have  contributed,  and 
the1  complete  regeneration   they  have  achieved  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  must  soon  be  deemed  both  an  essential 
part  of  medical  education,  and  a   necessary  qualification 
for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.     No  work,  however, 
has  vet  been  published  in   the  English  language  to  con- 
vev  that  information. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  1  determined  to  undertake  the 
task  ;  and  the  work  of  M.  Begin,  which  is  universally  con- 
sidered the  ablest  prod  ction  of  the  physiological  school, 
having  appeared  about  three  \ears  ago,  I  conceived  that 
the  interest  of  the  cause  would  be  better  consulted  by  its 
translation  than  by  one  of  my  own  compilation.  It  was, 
certainly,  r>  little  presumption  for  a  man  to  write  an  En- 
glish book,  who,  but  ten  years  before,  was  totally  unac- 
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nudinfed  with  the  language  ;  yet  I  confidently  hope  that 
my  knowledge  of  the  original,  my  native  tongue,  has 
made  ineless  liable  to  mistake  the  me  .suing  of  the  author, 
and  may  somewhat  compensate  for  the  gallicisms  and 
unpolished  style  of  the  English  version.  This,  however, 
is  my  only  apology. 

'I  he  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  by  M.  Begin  has  the 
advantage  of  being  fitted  to  the  understanding  not  only 
of  the  young  student,  bar  also  of  literary  men  in  nil  pro- 
fessions. For  this  reason,  it  has  been  honoured  with  a 
review  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  Journals  on  this 
continent,  the  Southern  Review,  with  which  I  cordially 
concur  in  the  following  sentiment.  "  Ou»  literary  men 
are,  the  most  part,  deplorably  ig  rorafrt  of  every  riling  re- 
lating to  physiological  and  medical  science.  They  learn 
nothing  of  it  at  school  or  College;  and  unless  they  be 
intended  as  practising  physicians,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  knowledge  is  to  them  like  a  forbidden 
treasure." 

As  a  recommendation  of  this  work  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent, 1  will  again  quote  the  same  Journal. 

This  book  "  has  fair  pretensions  to  be  considered  the 
best  elementary  work  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted*  Again;  " — we  are  well  persuaded  that 
no  one  can  attentively  read  this  work  without  being  the 
wiser  for  the  perusal,  and  therefore  we   recommend  it 

without  scruple  or  hesitation." 

X.  T. 

New-  York,  February,  1 829. 


INTRODUCTION. 


After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  of  dissertations  on  the  causey 
and  nature  of  diseases,  it  becomes  necessary  that  medical 
men  should  submit  to  the  test  of  a  severe  analysis,  the  mode 
of  acting  of  the  various  medicinal  and  dietetic  means  they  pre- 
scribe for  their  cure. 

It  is  in  vain  that  therapeutics  has  heretofore  attempted  to 
shake  off*  the  yoke  of  empiricism.  The  wisest  men  are  still 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  accumulating,  without  much 
choice  or  criticism,  those  observations  which  appear  either  to 
proscribe  or  call  for  different  remedies,  leaving  the  reader 
ignorant  of  the  modifications  imparted  to  the  tissues,  and 
without  a  guide  to  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  credited  or 
condemned  remedies  are  to  be  employed  or  rejected.  Schwilgue 
as  well  as  M.  M.  Alibert  and  Barbier  d' A  miens,  have,  indeed, 
attempted  to  shed  some  light  on  the  effects  of  the  various  re- 
medies, but  they  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  solve  the 
problem.  A  treatise  on  Therapeutics,  written  under  the  die* 
tate,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  medical  doctrine,  was  neces- 
sary in  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  complement  of  that  revolution  which  is  nowr  opera- 
ting among  us, 
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But  was  this  task  to  be  attempted  by  one  of  the  youngest 
disciples  of  the  physiological  school  ?  Will  not  that  man  be 
deemed  presumptuous,  who,  before  being  ripened  by  years, 
presumes  to  tread  a  path  heretofore  reserved  to  talent  matured 
by  experience  ?  An  ardent  desire  of  being  useful  is  my  only 
apology ;  for,  before  engaging  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  I 
was  not  insensible  of  its  extent,  nor  of  the  obstacles  which  my 
personal  situation  added  to  those  inherent  to  my  subject. — 
Study,  meditation,  and  a  private  practice,  which  is  always 
limited,  compared  with  that  of  hospitals — a  comparison  of 
the  various  results  obtained  by  practitioners  of  opposite  per- 
suasions, and  deduced  from  a  trial  of  all  the  different  curative 
methods  ; — such  elements  are  undoubtedly  far  from  being 
adequate  to  establish  the  foundation  of  a  book  like  the 
present : — such  are,  however,  the  only  sources  from  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  materials. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I  have  exhausted  the  subject — 
solved  all  questions — conquered  all  difficulties :  but  I  will  feel 
happy  if,  amid  all  the  obstacles  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
I  have  succeeded  in  paving  the  way  through  which  abler  men 
will  be  led  to  more  important  discoveries.  My  warmest  anti- 
cipations will  be  realized,  if  I  succeed  in  directing  towards 
the  advancement  of  physiological  therapeutics,  a  part  of  those 
researches  which  have  hitherto  been  exclusively  bestowed  on 
pathology ;  and  should  this  book  give  rise  to  inquiries  and 
discussions  beneficial  to  our  art,  and  to  humanity,  I  will  hold 
myself  highly  compensated  for  my  labour. 

Candour  compels  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  derived 
important  materials  from  the  present  state  of  therapeutics : 
this  science  has  made  immense  progress  within  a  few 
years  ;  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  implicit,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  improved  state  of  pathology,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
physiology  into  its  study.     To  mention  this  circumstance,  is  to 
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.record  the  most  important  service  which  M.  Broussais  has 
rendered  to  every  department  of  medical  science. 

There  will  not  be  found  in  this  book  any  of  those  discussions 
which  have  arisen  between  that  celebrated  teacher  and  seve- 
ral physicians,  pupils  of  his  school,  who  have  imbibed,  and 
still  follow  his  principles.  Such  unpleasant  debates  cannot 
find  admittance  in  a  book  exclusively  intended  to  treat  of 
science,  and  to  point  out  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  new 
therapeutics.  What  M.  Broussais  has  already  done  for  that 
department  of  medicine;  those  truths  he  has  proclaimed  on 
the  effects  of  irritants  and  of  local  bleeding;  his  mode  of 
treatment  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  pretended  essential 
fevers:  these  labours,  I  say,  can  never  perish,  and  it  would 
not  become  me  to  question  their  importance  or  utility.  It 
gives  me  particular  pleasure,  therefore,  to  state,  that  few 
men  have  ever  done  so  much  for  medicine  as  M.  Broussais, 
who  has  given  the  first  impulse  to  that  progress  which  tends 
to  elucidate  every  department  of  science.  If  others  outstrip 
his  discoveries,  and  improve  them,  as  he  has  himself  been 
benefitted  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  impossibility  of  one  man  embracing  the 
whole  sphere  of  truth  ;  for  the  human  mind  never  pauses  in 
the  career  of  its  researches,  and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers of  modern  times  has  said,  "  those  who  come  after, 
mount  on  the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  discover  a 
more  extended  horizon." 

I  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  avowal,  at  a  time  when 
personal  debates  and  scientific  opinions  are  so  universally 
confounded,  and  when  few  can  observe  a  proper  medium  be- 
tween a  systematic  and  passionate  opposition,  and  a  blind 
enthusiasm,  which  adopts,  without  investigation,  all  that  is 
calculated  to  excite  admiration. 

The  tribute  of  justice  I  here  give  to  M.  Broussais.    I  have 
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never  faiied  to  bestow  on  other  physicians,  especially  on 
Schwilgue,  M.M.  Alibert,  Magendie,  Orfila,  Barbier  d' Amiens 
and  others,  from  whose  labours  I  have  derived  the  most  es- 
sential benefit.  Their  writings  have  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  important  observations  and  facts,  from  which  I  must  have 
amply  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  my  read- 
ers. I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  submitting  their 
opinions  to  the  test  of  physiological  analysis,  and  of  pointing 
out  what  appeared  to  me  judicious  in  some,  and  profitable  in 
others ;  but,  in  this  performance  I  have  not  shrunk  from 
making  ample  justice  of  those  vague  recommendations  and 
exaggerated  eulogiums,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  great 
number  of  general  treatises,  and  especially  in  private  memo- 
rials, concerning  the  efficacy  of  almost  every  pharmacological 
agent. 

I  have  litttle  more  to  say  on  the  plan  of  this  work.  In  the 
first  section,  which  may  be  considered  the  prolegomena  of 
therapeutics,  I  have  collected  all  generalities  relative  to  re- 
medies, to  their  mode  of  acting,  and  to  the  various  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  modify  their  employment.  Direct 
antiphlogistic  medications  are  the  object  of  the  second  divi- 
sion ;  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  stimulants  on 
parts  actually  diseased,  and  the  fourth,  to  revulsive  medica- 
tions which  operate  in  removing  the  irritation  to  others  than 
the  parts  affected.  I  have  prefaced  each  chapter  with  phy- 
siological remarks,  which  I  consider  the  basis  of  all  precepts 
relative  to  the  employment  of  therapeutical  agents,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  mode  of  acting.  It  would  have  been  an 
endless  task  to  have  entered  into  the  minutiae  generally 
met  with  in  all  ordinary  medical  works. 

The  special  natural  history  of  remedies  I  have  not  thought 
to  belong  immediately  to  therapeutics,  and  I  have  the  more 
readily  avoided  dwe  llin  on  that  department,  because  M.  Ra~ 
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tier,  to  whom  medicine  is  already  much  indebted,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  special  treatise  on  materia  medica, 
which  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  all  I  might  have  said  on 
the  subject. 

Some  persons  have  attempted  to  depreciate  my  book  even 
before  it  was  made  public :  such  conduct  is  well  worthy  the 
character  of  men  who  are  deaf  to  all  feelings  of  decency  and 
justice,  and  wTho,  being  unable  of  ever  doing  any  thing,  attempt 
to  crush  those  of  a  contrary  disposition.  I  will  treat  such 
attacks  with  a  deserved  contempt,  although  they  have  alrea- 
dy been  reprobated  by  the  public.  This  work  I  confidently 
offer  to  my  professional  brethren,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  same  benevolent  indulgence  which  they  have 
bestowed  on  my  feeble  attempts  on  similar  occasion^. 
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ON 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  NEW  MEDICAL  DOCTRINE. 

BOOK    I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
CHAPTER   I. 

OF  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THERAPEUTICS    AND 
THE  OTHER  BRANCHES  OF    MEDICINE. 

The  science  of  therapeutics  has  for  its  object  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  During  a  long  period  of  time,  it  was  almost  alto- 
gether isolated  in  the  vast  dominion  of  medicine.  United  with 
materia  medica,  founded  on  empyricism,  and  not  unfrequent- 
]y  directed  by  ignorance  and  routine,  it  only  consisted  at  first 
in  the  study  of  the  properties  of  medical  agents.  Its  precepts 
were  consigned  in  those  lists  which,  being  placed  immedi- 
ately after  the  history  of  each  medicine,  contained  the  con- 
fused and  often  ridiculous  enumeration  of  the  disease  it  would 
cure,  or  of  the  effects  it  was  calculated  to  produce. 

The  fanciful  obstinacy  of  the  ancients  to  separate  from  each 
other  the  various  branches  of  the  science  of  man,  prevailed 
in  the  schools  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  their  improvement.*     The  physiologist, 

*  This  is  unfortunately  too  much  the  case  in  the  present  day.  Not  long- 
since,  an  able  surgeon  in  America  expressed  to  me,  in  all  the  frankness 
of  a  friendly  conversation,  his  doubts  respecting-  the  real  utility  of  medicine 
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the  pathologist,  and  the  therapeutist,  had  hut  few  principles 
common  to  them  all  ;  they  differed  in  doctrines,  in  opinions, 
and  even  in  language  ;  their  manner  of  observing  and  study- 
ing man,  his  functions,  his  diseases,  and  the  operations  of 
remedies,  were  not  altogether  analogous.  Amid  such  theo- 
ries and  principles  which  varied  like  the  objects  of  their  re- 
searches, physicians  must  have  been  constantly  exposed  to 
imbibe  erroneous  ideas  ;  and  medicine  remained,  if  not  in  its 
infancy,  at  least  in  a  deplorable  state  of  imperfection  :  each 
of  them  having  an  exagerated  conception  of  the  importance 
of  his  labours,  those  who  made  a  particular  study  of  some 


compared  with  that  of  surgery.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  neither  sin- 
gular nor  remarkable  in  such  a  man.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  strongly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  our  own  favourite  study  and  occupation;  and  I 
view  this  circumstance  as  having  greatly  benefitted  humanity,  by  contribu- 
ting powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  the  healing  art.  Public  patronage, 
which  is  perhaps  a  greater  inducement  to  exertion  than  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, or  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  relieved  the  sufferings  and  often 
saved  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures,  is  more  easily  secured  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  formidable  operations,  than  by  the  secret  and  obscure  manoeuvres 
of  the  physician.  Indeed,  such  is  the  apparent  mystery  accompanying  the 
practice  of  medicine,  that  the  physician  can  seldom  demonstrate  that  his 
treatment  has  cured  a  disease,  to  the  satisfaction  of  others  than  his  fellow 
professional  men. 

I  have  just  said  that  popular  favour  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion, and  it  is  that  which  is  generally  the  most  sought  for,  especially  by  the 
younger  part  of  the  profession,  as  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  and  ambi- 
tion of  youth.  The  vulgar  cannot  distinguish  between  the  performance  of 
operations,  which  is  a  mere  mechanical  art,  and  surgery,  which  is  called,  and 
is  indeed  a  science.  A  man  may  be  an  eminently  skilful  operator,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  indifferent  surgeon,  and  vice  versa.  Memory,  dexterity, 
and  boldness  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  former,  whilst  the  latter,  besides 
those  qualifications,  must  possess  knowledge  and  judgment.  Hence  that 
prevailing  predilection  in  young  men  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  our  profession,  resulting  from  a  desire  to  open  a  more  brilliant 
career,  and  gain  more  extensive  patronage.  The  vulgar  will  always  give 
more  credit  to  the  operator  who  has  successfully,  though  perhaps  uselessly, 
amputated  a  limb,  than  to  the  surgeon  who  has  saved  it;  for  in  this  case,  na- 
ture will  be  brought  in  for  a  share  of  the  credit  which  the  operator  has  all  to 
himself. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  consider  the  separation  of  operative  surgery  from 
medicine  to  have  been  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  science,  not- 
withstanding that  surgery,  properly  so  called,  has  thereby  done  more  for  1  he 
relief  of  suffering  humanity  than  otherwise. 

Although  these  remarks  are  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the 
author,  as  applicable  to  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  I  presume 
to  claim  in  this  place  a  privilege,  which  I  may  take  occasion  to  exercise 
laereafter.  of  introducing  my  own  observations,  as  often  as  I  may  think  ueces- 
sary  to  tile  understandmg  or  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  however 
irrelevant  they  might  at  first  appear. 
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branch  of  llic  healing  art,  treated  each  other  with  a  degree 
of  contempt  which  they  all  equally  deserved,  because  none 
applied  themselves  to  uniting  and  comparing  the  result  of 
their  experience  with  that  of  others,  which  method  alone 
constitutes  true  science. 

That  state  of  things  has  almost  entirely  been  exploded,  yet 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found,  prevailing  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
warrant  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  its  inconvenience,  and 
of  adopting  a  more  philosophical  course  of  enquiry. 

Man  is  one  ;  his  functions  and  diseases  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws:  all  the  medical  sciences  should,  therefore,  be 
co-ordinate,  united,  deduced  from  one  another,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  but  distinct  chapters  of  a  great  work,  the  plan, 
course,  and  principles  of  which  should  bear,  throughout,  the 
strictest  uniformity.  Divisions  of  this  nature  arc  indispen- 
sable for  their  proper  study,  in  as  much  as  they  present  suc- 
cessively to  the  mind  the  various  elements  which  constitute  the 
science  of  medicine;  their  importance  diminishes  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  our  proficiency,  and  they  would  be  altogether 
useless,  if  the  mind  were  capable  of  embracing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  and  the  details  of  science.  Physicians  ought 
to  1)0  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  if  there  be  such  things 
as  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  those  three  sciences 
have  the  same  doctrines,  and  are  founded  on  the  observation 
of  analogous  phenomena;  and  that  those  facts  which  consti- 
tute the  dominion  of  the  two  former,  serve  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  establish  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 

Physiology  is  the  study  of  man  in  the  state  of  health  ;  it 
points  out  the  Jaws  that  regulate  his  functions.  Pathology 
enquires  into  the  causes  which  alter  the  texture,  or  derange 
the  action  of  his  organs;  it  institutes  researches  into  the  na- 
ture of  such  alterations,  and  describes  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  such  derangements.  Therapeutics  comes  next : 
proceeding  from  those  preliminary  notions,  it  establishes  the 
indications  to  i\\\fi\,  and  determines  the  methods  to  follow,  in 
order  to  enable  the  living  organism  to  recover  its  normal 
state.  This  science  differs  from  materia  medica  by  its  end, 
and  the  object  of  its  researches.  Whilst  the  one  is  occupied 
in  collecting  and  describing  the  bodies  in  nature  which  may 
prove  useful  to  the  physician,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the 
physical  characters  and  chemical  compositions  which  they 
ought  to  present,  in  order  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  activity,  therapeutics,  on  the  other  hand< 
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observes  man  in  the  state  of  disease,  and  lays  dovrti  tlie  rulbfs 
according  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  means  which  reason  indicates,  and  the  utility 
of  which  has  been  consecrated  by  experience. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows,  that  therapeutics  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  link  which  unites  medical 
science,  properly  so  called,  to  the  natural  and  physical  scien- 
ces, which  are  considered  accessory  to  medicine.  Indeed, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  the  immediate  or  secondary 
actions  of  medicinal  substances,  and  the  precepts  regulating 
the  employment  of  other  curative  agents,  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  most  positive  and  accurate  notions  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology and  pathology;  on  the  other,  the  knowledge  supplied 
by  the  naturalist,  the  physician,  the  chemist  and  the  apothe- 
cary are  also  indispensable  to  determine  the  nature,  and  point 
out  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  substances  of  which 
therapeutics  directs  the  employment. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science,  a  special  treatise  on  thera- 
peutics may  perhaps  appear  at  first  superfluous.  In  describ- 
ing diseases,  physicians,  and  especially  those  who  have 
imbibed  the  truths  of  the  physiological  doctrine,  indicate,  it  is 
true,  the  curative  means  they  require,  and  even  indulge  in 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  other 
methods  which  may  be  brought  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine. 
But  their  precepts  are  given  in  a  general  manner,  and  patholo- 
gists suppose  the  methods  to  be  known,  sooner  than  to  develop 
the  rules  of  their  application  ;  in  a  word,  the  therapeutical 
knowledge  they  convey  is  scattered,  isolated,  and  insufficient 
to  guide  the  practitioner  at  the  bed  side  of  his  patient.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  unite  these  data,  and  class 
them  according  to  their  analogies,  and  to  point  out  both  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  different  medicinal  bodies,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  physician  is  to  apply  them,  as  well 
as  their  most  appropriate  and  useful  forms  and  doses.  Lastly, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  after  having  determined  the 
curative  indications  which  the  diseases  present,  to  unfold  the 
laws  according  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed,  in  order 
to  apply,  in  the  most  rational  and  safe  manner,  the  various 
therapeutical  methods : — such  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


OF  THE  MEDICATING  POWER  OF   NATURE. 

In  the  state  of  health,  all  vital  actions  possess  a  proper 
degree  of  energy  and  vivacity  ;  they  succeed  each  other,  and 
connect  themselves  with  such  regularity,  that  the  organs,  ex- 
ercising a  reciprocal  sympathetic  influence  appropriate  to 
their  wants  contribute  together  in  maintaining  equilibrium 
between  the  functions. 

But  when  the  animal  organism  receives  the  impression  of 
a  morbific  agent,  this  equilibrium  is  deranged,  and  another 
series  of  actions  is  developed  which  tends  to  produce  opposite 
results.  The  physician  has  no  longer  before  him  a  body,  the 
various  parts  of  which  move  regularly,  and  in  a  manner  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  but  a  machine  altered 
in  one  or  several  of  its  works,  and  which,  thereby,  presents 
unusual  phenomena,  and  draws  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
towards  its  ultimate  destruction.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  lesion  constituting  the  disease; 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate,  in  a  general  manner,  its  effects  on 
the  organic  functions.  Authors  have  spoken  at  great  length 
of  the  activity  which  the  living  economy  exerts  when  labour- 
ing under  disease,  towards  the  re-establishment  of  health,  or 
in  other  words,  of  the  preserving  and  medicating  powers  of 
nature.  They  have  succeeded  in  consecrating  the  doctrine 
of  a  force  constantly  in  action  to  e:<pel  or  destroy  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  in  presenting  it  as  an  infallible  dogma,  al- 
though facts  and  reasoning  militate  with  equal  force  against 
it,  and  against  the  precepts  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

All  the  followers  of  Hippocrates  have  admitted  this  truth, 
that  the  animal  organism  is  endowed  with  a  disposition  tend- 
ing to  expel  morbific  causes,  resist  this  action,  and  restore 
within  itself  the  harmony  of  its  functions.  These  ideas  are 
just,  and  often  sanctioned  by  experience,  but  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  all  cases.  In  order  to  be  correct,  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  placed  the  following  facts  by  the  side  of 
the  others.  It  not  un frequently  happens  that  disorders  in  the 
functions  often  have  a  tendency  to  increase  ;  and  the  vi- 
tal actions  altered  in  the  tissues  acquire,  in  many  subjects,  a 
manifest  propensity  to  produce  phenomena.,  which  ultimatej>; 
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result  in  the  disorganization  of  the  parts  affected,  and  in  the 
loss  of  life.  What  becomes,  in  those  cases,  of  the  medica- 
ting powers  of  nature  ?  What  reliance  can  we  place  in  its 
resources,  when  we  see  the  living  organism,  disordered  by  the 
lesion  of  one  of  its  parts,  hasten  to  its  own  destruction  ?  How 
often  are  not  these  preserving  critical  efforts  followed  by  new 
affections  more  dangerous  than  the  original  disease  ?  If  in 
the  course  of  a  slight  gastro-enteritis,  or  of  an  acute  pulmonary 
catarrh,  an  epistaxis  or  a  sweat  should  come  on  and  cure  tho 
disease,  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose  will  not 
fail  to  attribute  those  results  to  the  marvellous  operation  of 
a  protecting  nature  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  mortal  conges- 
tion on  the  brain  should  supervene,  or  the  local  irritation  per- 
sist and  pass  to  a  chronic  state,  they  will  not  conclude  from 
these  facts  against  the  autocratism  of  the  genius  watching 
over  the  animal  economy.  The  latter  circumstance  is,  how- 
ever, more  frequent  than  the  other.  Far  from  being  neglect- 
ed or  overlooked,  they  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  those 
who  wish  to  trace  the  history,  rather  than  the  romantic  re- 
cords of  medicine. 

It  is  then  absolutely  necessary  to  acknowledge  as  true,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  animal  organism  is  disturbed,  the  affec- 
tion tends  either  to  disappear  spontaneously,  with  or  with- 
out crisis,  or  to  persevere  and  determine,  by  means  of  the 
sympathies,  other  disorders  more  or  less  dangerous,  termina- 
ting in  the  destruction  of  the  parts  affected,  and  not,  unfre- 
quently,  of  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  animal  machine,  like 
all  others  in  which  a  derangement  occurs,  may  resume  the 
regularity  of  its  actions,  or  it  may  be  impeded  more  or  less 
suddenly,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  obstacle  and  to  its 
consequent  effects  on  the  principal  or  secondary  functions.* 


*  The  reader  may  be  struck  with  the  apparent  similarity  existing  between 
these  propositions  and  those  of  all  other  physiologists  AH  have  nearly  laid 
down  the  same  premises,  although  in  different  words,  but  few  have  ever 
agreed  in  their  inferences.  It  is  evident  that  this  general  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  intended  to  be  substituted  by  the  author  for  the  old  established  doc- 
trine of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturre,  is  little  more  than  that  same  force  of 
nature  expressed  in  other  words.  But,  from  what  is  to  follow,  it  will  be  seen 
that  M.  Begin  does  not  so  much  pretend  to  deny  the  idea  of  a  power  re- 
siding in  the  tissues,  and  contending  against  diseases,  as  that  of  giving  it  a 
separate  existence  independent  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  animal  fibre 
in  a  state  of  organization  We  all  know  to  what  errors  this  mistaken  idea 
has  led  in  practice,  and  it  is  the  just  object  of  the  author's  censure  in  this 
chapter  :  but  as  his  expressions  may  be-susceptible  of  further  extension  than 
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Such  is  the  truth,  and  such  the  consequence  of  known  facts. 
He  labours  in  vain  who  endeavours  to  embelish  the  doctrine 
with  the  charms  of  diction  and  of  brilliant  images:  such 
pictures  may  indeed  be  poetical,  but  they  certainly  fail  in  ac- 
curacy. 

These  errors  would  be  of  little  importance,  and  I  would 
hardly  notice  them,  if,  limiting  their  influence  to  medical 
speculations,  they  did  not  lead  to  such  dangerous  consequen- 
ces in  practice.  Some  say  we  must  guard  against  counteract- 
ing the  process  of  nature,  and  contradicting  its  efforts ;  the 
most  serious  symptoms  are  sometimes  the  effects  of  nature 
itself,  yet  they  are  to  be  respected,  because  they  are  the  con- 
sequence of  its  conflict  with  the  disease,  which  will  evenlual!y 
effect  a  cure.  These  assertions  convey  false  ideas,  and  in  most 
cases  the  precepts  they  inculcate  are  totally  inadmissible. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  disease,  it  is  always  impossible 
to  determine  positively  whether  nature  will  alone  be  able  to 
perform  a  cure  ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  its  effort,  are  we 
to  neglect  the  means  calculated  to  produce  a  more  speedy  re- 
covery ?  This  is  the  whole  question. — Those  who  entertain 
such  a  profound  respect  for  the  medicating  faculties  of  the 
animal  economy,  should  have  indicated  the  means  b}  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  recognize  those  diseases  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  leave  to  the  care  of  nature,  and  which  will  be  cured 
by  a  crisis  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  should  have  cautioned  the 
practitioner  against  an  inaction  which  will  allow  time  for 
the  disease  to  be  more  deeply  rooted,  and  followed  by  the 
most  deplorable  consequences.  Such  distinctions  were  more 
necessary  to  the  comforts  of  the  patient  than  the  vague 
and  eternal  declamations  echoed  in  every  age,  in  utter  deti- 
ance  of  facts  and  reason. 

This  question  naturally  leads  us  to  notice  the  problem  so 
long  in  agitation  in  therapeutics,  whether  we  are  to  prefer 
the  acting  or  the  expecting  medicine.    The  pretended  advan- 


he  appears  to  give  to  the  opinion  he  proffers  against  it,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  enlarge  so  far  as  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  he  advocates, 
that  what  is  to  be  understood  of  that  force  of  nature,  is  nothing  but  that  same- 
property  which  constitutes  organic  life.  When  an  irritating  substance  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  sensible  tissue,  what  we  call  if  action,  is  perfectly 
identical  with  that  power  in  virtue  of  which  the  part  rcco\  ers  its  natural  tone 
when  that  obstacle  is  removed.  The  difference  here  is  r  ot  in  the  nature  of 
the  action,  but  in  its  degree  of  activity.  It  is  as  much  a  physical  absurdity  to 
suppose  a  property  acting  exclusively  in  discard  organization,  as  to  imagine 
temporary  form  in  matter. 
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tagcs  of  the  latter  formed  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  onto** 
logists  have  indulged  their  romantic  pen  with  the  most  com- 
placency. On  enquiring  more  closely  into  the  subject,  it  is 
found  to  amount  to  this  simple  question  :  whether  we  are  to 
induce  any  change  in  the  functions  whilst  the  organs  which 
execute  them  are  affected.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this 
shape,  the  problem  cannot  but  be  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Again,  in  all  diseases,  the  issue  being  uncertain,  and  the  cri- 
sis producing  sometimes  very  serious  consequences,  it  would 
be  dangerous,  and  consequently  inhumane,  to  leave  the  body  a 
prey  to  disorder  and  pain  until  the  period  of  the  crisis,  whilst 
we  possess  more  sure  and  speedy  means  for  the  recovery  of 
health.  I  know  of  no  other  medicine  than  that  which  is  con- 
stantly acting,  but  which  varies  the  strength  and  nature  of 
its  remedies,  according  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  this  medicating  action  is  violent  and  must 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  most  energetic  substances;  at 
other  times,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  confined  to  removing  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  to  the  judicious  use  of  dietetic  and  other 
simple  and  gentle  means;  nut  the  object  is  constantly  to  in- 
duce a  change  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient.  In  this 
view,  the  physician  endeavours  to  impart  to  the  vital  actions 
a  rythme  and  a  direction  capable  of  annihilating  the  impulsion 
communicated  by  the  disease. 

These  principles  are  not  in  opposition  with  the  precepts  of 
those  great  physicians  whose  maxims  have  been  sanctioned 
by  experience.  Thus,  when  in  an  acute  disease,  indications 
of  a  salutary  effect  are  exhibited,  or  when  the  irritation  is 
carried  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
digestive  canal,  it  is  evident  that  a  judicious  physician  will 
confine  himself  to  assisting  nature  in  that  process.  If  the 
symptoms  have  no  intensity,  and  if  the  patient  is  so  situated 
that  the  disease  can  disappear  spontaneously,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  energetic  measures. 
Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  physician  is  not  inactive  ;  he  observes, 
he  operates,  he  modifies  the  organism,  by  directing  and  pro- 
moting the  tendency  to  recovery. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  judi- 
cious physician  to  determine  whether  he  is  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  spectator,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  active  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases;  but  he  has  to  decide  how,  and  to  what  de- 
gree of  energy,  experience  and  judgment  will  direct  him  to 
act  in  the  variety  of  cases.    Here  the  problem  presents  itselC 
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under  a  more  scientific  aspect ;  it  includes  the  whole  science 
of  therapeutics  ;  and  it  is  to  the  discussion  of  its  different  de- 
partments that  the  practitioner  is  to  bestow  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  attention. 

If  the  opinions  of  those  who  oppose  the  physiological  doc- 
trine were  still  enjoying  some  credit — if  all  good  observers 
had  not  rejected  their  humoral  and  Breunonian  systems,  I 
would  raise  my  voice  against  their  pretended  expectation. — 
Indeed,  it  was  not  before  administering  one  or  two  emetics, 
and  often  more  numerous  purges,  that  in  mucous  and  bilious 
fevers,  for  instance,  they  expected  the  issue  of  the  disease, 
the  phenomena  of  which  they  described  as  being  the  com- 
bined result  not  only  of  the  primary  affection,  but  also  of  the 
sanguinary  remedies  which  they  had   prescribed.*     It  was 


*  This  practice  of  prescribing-  evacuants  in  the  generality,  and  especially 
at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  and  for  which  the  author  is  pleased  to  give 
nearly  the  exclusive  credit  to  Brown  and  his  followers,  forms  such  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  treatment  of  fevers  in  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  and 
has  been  found  serviceable  in  so  many  cases,  that  I  fear  their  apparent  total 
exclusion  may  for  some  time  retard  the  universal  adoption  of  the  French 
practice  in  that  respect.  There  is  hardly  a  case  of  fever,  in  which  some 
purgatives  are  not  called  for,  and  followed  with  some  beneficial  effects.  I  will 
take  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the  indivi- 
dual treatment  of  fevers ;  but  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  enquire  generally 
how  far  the  difference  in  constitutions,  arising  from  different  climates,  habits, 
physical  education  and  mode  of  living,  may  operate  in  varying  general  rules 
according  to  such  circumstances.  Man  is  the  same  in  all  climates  ;  his  or- 
ganization is  every  where  similar,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws;  yet,  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  under  the  same  general  circumstances,  the  same  re- 
medy will  sometimes  produce  different  results.  Although  this  remark  may 
not  be  strictly  applicable  to  general  therapeutical  principles,  which  are 
founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  physiology,  yet  I  wish  to  ask  this  general 
question,  whether  those  circumstances  may  not  make  the  difference  in  the 
irritability  of  individuals  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  nearly  pro- 
portionate with  the  degree  of  activity  of  medicinal  agents. 

According  to  the  new  medical  doctrine,  the  immediate  actioa  of  all  reme- 
dies is  stimulating,  although  their  secondary  or  remote  effects  may  be  debili- 
tating. This  is  the  case  with  purgatives;  but  the  same  rule  applies  equally 
to  all  other  ingesta,  even  to  common  water,  except  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  enquire  whether  any  and  what  proportionate 
difference  exists  between  the  irritable  and  delicate  nerves  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Canada ;  and 
whether  that  proportion  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  relative  superior  ac- 
tivity of  jalap  over  common  water.  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  oi  dif- 
ferent climates  do  not  experience  the  same  effects  from  identical  substances ; 
but  this  difference  is  merely  in  the  degree,  for  a  purgative  will  open  the  bow- 
els of  a  Pantagon  as  well  as  those  of  an  American  lady.  Hence  the  physiolo- 
gical physicians  assume  that  their  doctrine  is  applicable  to  man  in  all  climates 
%n<\  conditions. 
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while  treating  a  severe  gastro-enteritis  with  lemonade,  wine, 
light  punch,  and  diffusible  stimulants  under  ali^shapes,  that 
those  pretended  expecting  physicians  were  making  their  ob- 
servations.    Their  descriptions  were  written  under  the  appa- 
rent dictate  of  nature  itself.     Under  the  incumbrance  of  an 
infinite  multitude  of  private  observations  and  of  new  diseases 
to  which  the  continual   abuse  of  excitants  was  daily  giving 
birth,  medicine  became  a  chaos  which  all  the  art  of  nosogra- 
pbers  was  never  able  to  unravel.     Mistaking  both  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  the  seat  of  a   great  variety  of  pathological 
affections;  confounding  primary  with  secondary  indications, 
the  physician  was  constantly  acting  in  the  dark,  and  keeping 
up,  or  exasperating  the  disease,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
attempting  to  simply  nature  with  the  means  of  returning  vic- 
tories from  a  conflict  in  which  she  experienced  a  greater  re- 
sistance from  the  treatment  than  from  the  disease.     But,  1 
say  it  again — those  ideas,  although  still  advocated  by  a  few  at 
the  present  day,   have  altogether  passed  away:  sound  medi- 
cal  philosophy   has  exploded  them  from  its  dominion,   and, 
whilst  the  physiological  doctrine  is  advancing  so  rapidly  to 


I  have  seen  purgatives  produce  the  happiest  success  in  the  hospital  prac- 
tice of  two  distinguished  physicians  of  Quebec,  Drs.  F.  BSanchct  and  O.  N. 
Pcrrault :  the  former  combining  the  course  adopted  by  Laennec  with  the 
g-enerai  practice  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  following  the  method  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  principles  he  had  imbibed  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city;  and  if  I  may  be  entitled  to  express  my  own  opinion,  T 
am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  obtained  considerable  benefit  from  the 
rsanie  practice.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  their  empioymenl 
may  occasion  more  mischief  than  the  method  recommended  by  our  author, 
though  it  should  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  many  cases,  I  have  ob- 
served no  material  change  in  the  disease,  or  a  series  of  disorders  in  the  ner- 
vous svstem  as  is  generally  found  to  constitute  what  is  called  a  typhoid  type, 
after  some  days  of  a  continued  or  remittent  fever,  so  prevalent  in  the  summers 
of  southern  latitudes,  where  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
regimen 

Without  anticipating  what  is  to  be  said  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  will 
content  myself  with  observing  that,  although  the  use  of  purgatives  has  often 
proved  beneficial  in  the  generality  of  cases,  humanity  is  much  indebted  to 
the  physiological  doctrine  for  having  pointed  out  a  less  objectionable  course 
of  practice  which,  with  the  modifications  it  may  receive  from  a  fair  trial  in 
America,  will  materially  diminish  the  catalogue  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
lessen  the  bills  of  mortality.  To  say  the  least  in  favour  of  the  present  system 
of  medicine,  we  may  feel  confident  that,  situated  as  we  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  national  prejudices  existing  between  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
it  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  a  great  number  of  favourile  ideas,  and  es- 
tablish the  practice  of  medicine  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  here- 
•  fore* 
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perfection,  it  would  be  useless,  not  to  say  fastidious,  to  return 
constantly  back,  and  reproduce  arguments  which  have  never 
beenssatisfactorily  answered. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  BASIS  OF  CURATIVE  INDICATIONS. 

Improvement  and  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  have 
been  the  constant  object  of  the  labours  of  physicians  in  all 
rages,  and  the  term  and  end  of  all  medical  theories  ;  yet  the- 
rapeuticsis,  of  all  the  departments  of  medicine,  that  which  has 
the  most  'effectually  resisted  the  influence  of  systems,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  powerful  arms  against  them.  This  singulari- 
ty cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  a  judicious  mind.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  in  the  solitude  of  a  library,  to  give  to  facts  an 
arbitrary  interpretation.  With  the  aid  of  an  extensive  erudi- 
tion and  a  subtle  mind,  it  is  possible  to  advocate  and  support 
all  sorts  of  opinions,  if  not  by  means  of  sound  reasoning,  at 
least  in  a  manner  calculated  to  dazzle  and  subdue  weak  and 
superficial  observers.  The  case  is  altogether  different  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient.  In  the  presence  of  nature,  it  is  much 
less  necessary  to  discuss  than  to  act  ;  and  clinical  results  will 
plead  more  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  skilful  practitioner 
than  the  most  brilliant  discourses.  He  who,  instead,  of  re- 
lieving, aggravates  the  disease  ;  who  loses,  instead  of  curing 
his  patient,  can  never  succeed  in  establishing  the  doctrines 
which  have  led  him  to  such  deplorable  results.  Therapeutics 
is  the  comer  stone  of  all  theories;  it  is  by  the  number  of  his 
cures  that  we  are  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  practitioner. 

Scholastic  writers  have  divided  therapeutical  indications 
into  indications,  properly  so  called,  contra-indications,  co-in- 
dications, contra-co-indications,  &c.  They  have  also  studi- 
ously distinguished  the  indication,  or  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  means  of  medicinal  actions,  from  the  indicating,  that  iss 
the  disorder  calling  for  medication,  and  from  the  indicated,  or 
the  remedy  by  which  we  are  to  operate  the  change  required  by 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  But  I  find  I  have  already  dwelled 
£00 largely  onuseless  distinctions,  which  have  long  been  burieti 
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under  the  dust  of  the  books  containing  their  fastidious  expla- 
nation. 

The  basis  of  curative  indications  have  varied  as  much  as 
the  medical  theories  of  which  they  were  the  consequence. — 
Thus,  we  have  seen  the  humorist  engaged  in  correcting  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  or  evacuating,  after  their  coction, 
those  which  he  supposed  to  have  determined  and  kept  up  the 
disease.  The  mechanician  directed  his  measures  towards  re- 
establishing freedom  in  the  vital  actions,  and  in  the  permea- 
bility of  the  vessels.  These  hypothetical  ideas  have  long- 
shared  the  fate  of  the  systems  which  gave  them  origin. 

The  errors  of  Brown  have  had  a  great  number  of  parti- 
sans ;  and,  until  very  lately,  enjoyed  a  general  credit.  But 
physicians,  enlightened  by  the  physiological  doctrine,  have 
shown  that,  in  disease,  the  weakness  and  languor  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs,  as  well  as  the  prostration  of  muscular  strength, 
are  most  commonly  the  result  of  the  irritation  and  phologosis 
of  the  internal  organs.  M.  Tonrnasini  has  even  demonstra- 
ted that  weakening  causes  generally  produce  diseases  which 
are  characterized  by  an  increase  of  irritation.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  those  two  indications,  of  rousing  the  dejected 
strength,  and  of  weakening  the  too  great  energy  of  vital  ac- 
tions, cannot  be  fulfilled  without  danger,  if  we  content  our- 
selves with  considering  the  whole  of  the  economy,  since  wc 
thereby  overlook  the  actual  condition  of  the  affected  viscera, 
and  are  constantly  exposed  to  making  an  improper  use  of 
stimulants,  in  cases  where  antiphlogistics  alone  can  be  follow- 
ed with  happy  results. 

This  inconvenience  has  been  so  deeply  felt  that  most  of  the 
physicians  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  have  already  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  Brunonian  system,  and  by  gradually 
admitting  the  local  nature  of  diseases,  to  devest,  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  what  constitutes  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
practice.  But  the  physiological  doctrine  of  the  French  is, 
to  this  day,  the  only  one  which  has  completely  attained  that 
end. 

The  partisans  of  the  autocratism  of  nature,  considering  the 
symptoms  of  diseases  as  the  expression  of  a  conflict  between 
the  morbific  causes  and  the  organic  powers,  recommend  sup- 
porting the  latter,  in  order  to  ensure  their  triumph  over  the 
enemy.  This  doctrine,  beside  its  being  founded  on  errone- 
ous ideas  of  physiology  and  pathology,  presented,  under  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  inconvenience  of  prescribing  to 
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the  physician,  either  inaction,  or  the  use  of  stimulants,  which 
are  still  more  pernicious.  The  expecting  method,  from  which 
Hippocrates  never  deviated,  was  still  less  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  an  age  in  which  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology, 
were  utterly  unknown  ;  but  now  that  those  sciences  have 
made  such  wonderful  progress,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  immense  stock  of  knowledge  which  they  have  bestowed 
on  our  art,  and  not  carry  it  back  to  its  cradle,  and  confine  it  to 
the  timid  attempts  of  its  infancy. 

Some  modern  empirics  have  dared  to  assert  that  we  ought 
to  direct  our  attention  solely  to  the  most  prominent  and  dan- 
gerous phenomena  of  morbid  affections.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  the  medicine  of  symptoms  is  absurd  in  principle,  and 
pernicious  in  its  consequences  ?  How,  indeed,  can  a  wise 
practitioner  apply  the  same  treatment  to  a  cephalalgia  sym- 
pathetically determined  by  gastritis,  as  if  it  were  the  conse- 
quence of  an  encephalitis?  The  idea  of  wasting  our  efforts 
against  the  prostration  of  muscular  strength  in  fevers,  without 
attending  to  the  gastritis,  of  which  it  is  the  consequence,  is  a 
medical  nonsense  too  manifest  to  warrant  a  longer  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  which  promulgates  such  precepts.* 


*  The  most  extraordinary  doctrine  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  advanced 
in  any  age,  is  that  which  is  now  prevailing  in  Germany.  As  our  author 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  as  it  is  little  known  in  this  country,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  explain  it  in  a  few  words.  Its  founder  was  Dr.  Hanneman  who 
first  promulgated  it  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  consists  in  administering-  re- 
medies calculated  to  produce  a  series  of  symptoms  precisely  similar  to  those 
constituting  the  disease.  According  to  the  views  of  this  physician,  the  symp- 
toms thus  artificially  produced  take  the  place  of  the  natural  ones,  which  will 
thereby  be  driven  away  ,  and  as  they  are  the  effect  cf  remedies,  they  will 
also  subside  as  soou  as  those  remedies  are  discontinued. 

The  principles  of  therapeutics  in  this  doctrine,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
relation  existing  between  the  known  effects  of  remedies  on  the  constitution 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  hence  there  can  only  be  three  methods, 
viz:  opposition,  heterogeneity,  and  similitude;  this  last  method,  which  is 
called  homceopathic,  is  the  only  and  the  most  efficacious  one.  It  is  explained 
in  the  following  manner:  "  When  the  specific  effects  of  a  remedy  are  perfect- 
ly similar  to  the  natural  disease,  they  reach  the  organs  that  it  has  affected  ; 
but  as  two  similar  diseases  cannot  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  point,  and 
as  artificial,  are  more  intense  than  natural  affections,  the  latter  give  way  and 
the  former  are  substituted,  which  themselves  soon  disappear.  Reaction  is 
here  salutary,  because  the  homoeopathic  remedy  acting  on  the  organism 
exactly  like  the  existing  disease,  this  last  will  react  in  an  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  in  favour  of  health.'" — (Quebec  Jlcdical  Journal,  No    7,    H27  ) 

No  mixture  nor  combination  of  remedies  cao  ever  be  admissible,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  medicinal  substance  and  it? 
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Tlie  physicians  of  our  day  have  thought  it  best  to  consider 
diseases  as  groups  of  symptoms  more  or  less  multiplied,  to* 
which  they  oppose  curative  means  warranted  by  experience. 
This  mode  of  observation  is  that  which  M.  Pinel  has  conse- 
crated in  his  Nosographit  Phvlosophique.  It  was  generally 
approved  of,  and  it  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  disentangling 
French  medicine  of  the  mechanical,  chemkalrand  humoral 


relation  with  the  existing  symptoms.  The  remedies  must  also  be  given  in 
very  small  doses. 

Another  doctrine,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  our  author,  is  the  one  called 
the  doctrine  of  polarity.  It  is  much  more  philosophical  than  that  of  Hanne- 
man,  and  if  not  altogether  admissible  as  a  practical  doctrine,  it  is  certainly 
such  as  will  prove  highly  interesting,,  and  perhaps  useful,  in  the  application  of 
some  of  its  principles  to  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

This  doctrine  has  prevailed  for  some  years  past  in  the  schools  of  Vienna, 
Beste,  and  Pavia,  and  appears  to  be  totally  unknown  in  France  and  England, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  silence  on  the  subject.  A  highly  interest- 
ing new  publication,  the  Journal  des  Pro^rcs^  has  given  the  first  account  of 
that  system,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  that  Journal  for  my  knowledge 
of  it. 

The  system  of  polarity  is  the  basis  of  Artmanc-'s  general  pathology,  and  of 
Hildebrand's  Materia  Medica,  both  of  which  are  highly  valued.  According 
to  its  tenets,  all  phenomena  in  nature  take  place  in  consequence  of  reaction. 
and  repulsion,  from  which  arise  contraction  and  expansion.  Attraction  checks, 
repulsion,  as  contraction  checks  expansion,  and  vise  versa;  the  result  of 
these  two  powers  constantly  in  action  is  indifference,  and  the  conflict  itself 
constitutes  life;  and  all  those  varieties  of  causes  and  effects  in  nature  are 
produced  by  a  different  proportion  of  the  po'nr  forces. 

If  these  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  enter  into  a  conflict,  so  as  to  become 
sensible  in  some  point  of  the  universe,  and  from  a  certain  something  compo- 
sed of  parts,  a  quid  accessible  to  our  senses,  then  these  forces  produce  what 
we  call  matter.  All  phenomena  in  nature  are  reducible  to  motion,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  contractive  force  produces  oxigtn,  whilst  that  of  ex- 
pansion gives  rise  to  the  inflammable  principle  ;  thus  oxygen  is  the  antago- 
nist of  heat. 

All  bodies,  therefore,  have  motion,  and  motion  is  life — ergo,  there  is  no  death 
in  nature  from  dust  to  man.  We  deny  life  to  minerals,  because  their  motion: 
is  not  accessible  to  our  senses  ;  but  they  differ  from  animals  only  in  that  re- 
spect ;  bodies  are,  therefore,  divided  into  Criptobiotes,  whose  life  is  obscure, 
as  minerals,  and  Pheenertbioles,  whose  life  is  manifest,  sucli  as  animals. 

All  the  functions  of  our  body  are  explained,  in  this  doctrine,  hy  the  ac- 
tion of  these  two  powers.  I  will  confine  myself  to  giving  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, from  which  the  reader  ma)  derive  some  idea  of  all  the  others,  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  same  mechanism. 

Digestion  is  neither  a  solution  nor  fermentation,  &c.  In  food,  phlogistic 
generally  predominates;  the  gastric  juice, on  the  contrary,  which  may  be  called 
acid  in  man,  from  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen  and  milk,  and  prevent- 
ing putrefaction,  contains  the  contractive  principle,  which,  being  brought  io 
conflict  with  the  other  albuminous  substances,  is  coagulated,  dissolved  again,. 
and  converted  into  a  sort  of  gluten,  and  then  into  an  acidulated  chyme. 
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theories  with  which  it  was  still  infested.  Its  adoption,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  danger  in  practice,  as  it  retained  a 
strong  impression  of  the  system  of  Brown,  which,  on  several 
points,  served  as  a  foundation  to  the  work  of  the  illustrious 
nosographer.  In  order  that  they  should  become  the  object 
of  therapeutical  indications,  and  never  mislead  the  practitioner, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  these  groups  of  symptoms,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  diseases,  thould  always  be  similar, 
and  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  order.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  nothing  is  more  changeable  and  varying  than  the  mor- 
bid phenomena.  They  vary  according  to  the  constitution, 
the  age,  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed for  his  cure.  If  they  cannot  be  traced  to  the  organs 
which  they  point  out  as  being  affected,  the  exterior  pheno- 
mena of  diseases  rest  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  leave  vague 
and  figurative  ideas  on  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  A  small 
number  of  those  symptoms  are  almost  fundamental,  and  al- 
ways make  their  appearance  when  one  or  another  organ  is 
affected  ;  but  accompanying  them  we  also  witness  sympathe- 
tic phenomena,  which  are  accessory,  infinitely  variable,  and 
the  result  of  the  relations  established  by  the  agency  of  the 
nerves  between  the  various  organs.  Now,  physiological  me- 
dicine alone  teaches  us  to  distinguish  those  two  orders  of 
symptoms  from  each  other.     Every  one  knows,  that  without 


This  may  give  an  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  polarity,  which  is  seen  to  be  little 
more  than  the  old  chemical  theory  of  medicine,  under  a  new  dress.  Although 
the  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  matter,  is  altogether  absurd,  some  useful 
application  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  of  the  contractive  and  expansive  forces, 
to  some  of  the  simplest  organic  functions.  Indeed,  I  find  that  a  late  writer  in 
Germany  explains  the  process  of  absortion  on  nearly  the  same  principles. — 
But  I  have  already  said  more  about  theories  than  can  be  allowed  in  si  book 
exclusively  practical. 

M.  Dutrochet  has  lately  read  before  one  of  the  learned  Academies  c4 
Paris,  a  memoir  which  might  be  considered  the  offspring  of  this  latter  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  these  bodies  have  bestowed  upon  his  theory  so  much  credit  for 
invention  and  ingenuity,  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by 
their  neglect  of  their  scientific  neighbours.  The  explanation  which  M.  Du- 
trochet gives  of  the  process  of  nutrition  and  of  organic  functions  by  electri- 
cal agency,  is  certainly  his  own  :  but  the  idea  was  derived  from  the  doctrine 
of  polarity,  whether  M.  Dutrochet  is  or  is  not  acquainted  with  this  doctrine  ; 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  little  of  it  is  known  beyond  the  schools 
wherein  it  is  taught,  although  it  is  said  to  have  furnished  very  important  re- 
sults. We  are  indebted  to  M.  L.  Martinet,  who  has  travelled  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  in  search  of  medical  knowledge,  for  what  we  ?rre  enabled  tc 
cnllec'.  from  various  sources  on  dipt  amusing  snbje(  I 
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this  knowledge,  ontologists  have  always  confounded  them, 
and  directed  their  remedies  against  the  remote  effects  of  an 
irritation  which  alone  ought  to  have  commanded  their  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  practitioner,  who,  having  practised  accord- 
ing to  nosography,  has  not  frequently  treated  fevers,  pains, 
hypochondriasis,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  ;  who  has  not  considered  debility  as  the 
fundamental  phenomenon  of  diseases  really  inflammatory — in 
a  word,  who  has  not  treated  hemorrhages  and  inflammations, 
pretended  to  be  passive,  by  means  of  tonics,  empirically  ad- 
ministered under  every  shape  and  form. 

What  have  been  the  causes  of  errors  so  dangerous  in  the 
treatment  of  the  most  frequent  diseases?  They  are  the  re- 
sults of  obstinacy  in  rejecting  all  theoretical  explanation, 
tending  to  investigate  the  living  economy,  and  determine  the 
extent  of  affections  in  the  viscera,  whilst  by  a  mere  examina- 
tion of  external  objects,  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  seats 
of  diseases  were  altogether  misunderstood. 

It  would  be  acting  blindly  to  prescribe  remedies  solely  from 
the  manifestation  of  this  or  of  another  series  of  symptoms, 
since  we  do  not  yet  know  the  condition  of  the  organs,  or  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  on  which  we  operate.  Many  other  in- 
conveniences have  resulted  from  this  vicious  mode  of  conduct 
and  reasoning;  indeed,  the  most  acute  diseases  being  only 
characterised  after  more  or  less  time,  and  as  their  spe- 
cies or  genus  could  not,  in  many  cases,  be  ascertained  until 
after  the  death  or  after  the  cure,  it  followed  as  a  consequence 
that  the  diagnosis  itself  was  without  a  solid  basis,  and  that  in 
most  cases  the  physician  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  dis- 
ease was  an  adynamic  or  a  simple  inflammatory  fever,  or  to 
distinguish  an  ataxic  from  a  billious  fever  of  great  intensity. 
How  could  he  then  adopt  a  treatment  for  a  disease  which  was 
not  well  characterised  ?  This  uncertainty  and  anxiety  in- 
creased when  energetic  remedies  occasioned  new  phenomena, 
which,  intermeddling  with  the  original  series  of  symptoms, 
changed,  as  it  were,  the  character  of  the  disease.  These 
phenomena  were  then  carefully  noted,  and  presented  as  a 
new  affection  heretofore  unknown.  Every  man  had  preten- 
sions to  similar  discoveries,  and  as  they  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, medicine  was  soon  incumbered  with  the  weight  of 
particular  histories  of  sporadics  and  epidemics,  forming  a 
mass  of  diseases  which  retained  none  of  their  natural  cha- 
racters. 
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But  some  writers  daily  repeat,  with  as  much  incoherence 
of  ideas  as  obscurity  of  style,  that  the  art  has  already  so  far 
succeeded  that,  in  some  diseases,  it  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine, by  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  that  of  the  remedies 
required  ;  and  that  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  how  the  organs  are  affected,  and  how  remedies 
operate.  According  to  these  new  empirics,  the  science  of 
medicine  shall  have  arrived  to  perfection  when  wc  can  place 
the  name  of  a  remedy  by  the  side  of  the  series  of  symptoms 
which  it  is  calculated  to  cure.  If  such  assertions  were  well 
founded,  therapeutics  would  be  but  darkness  and  routine ;  and, 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  studies  is  directed  to  that  department 
of  science,  it  would  follow  that  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa- 
thological anatomy,  are  useless  to  the  p  ysician.  The  know- 
ledge they  impart  can  only  be  directed  to  the  patient ;  but, 
in  that  case,  no  solid  indication  could  be  established.  Pos- 
sessing no  idea  of  the  causes,  nature,  and  seat  of  the  disease, 
or  of  the  operation  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  would 
be  unable  to  make  a  judicious  choice  of  them,  or  determine 
their  real  effects.  The  whole  practice  would  be  subjected  to 
the  dictates  of  empiricism  and  of  simple  nomenclatures  of 
symptoms  and  receipts,  including,  both  for  the  physician 
and  others,  all  the  secrets  of  the  healing  art. 

Barthez  imagined  to  decompose  this  group,  ordinarily  com- 
plex, of  morbid  phenomena  into  secondary  groups,  called 
elements.  Dumas  extended  and  developed  this  idea,  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  to  what  is  now  designated  under  the 
name  of  Che  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Montp elder  The  parti- 
sans of  this  doctrine  assert,  that  a  pathological  element  is  a 
simple  disease,  or  a  group  of  particular  congenerous  symptoms, 
keeping  pace  with  each  other,  referrable  to  particular  sensi- 
ble causes,  having  their  appropriate  course,  periods,  crisis, 
and  therapeutical  methods,  leaving  traces  on  the  body  after 
death,  and  often  characterized  after  recovery,  affecting  in- 
differently one  organ,  system,  or  tissue,  although  capable 
of  including  in  a  particular,  and  sometimes  exclusive  manner, 
several  of  them  :  in  a  word,  an  element,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Montpellier,  is  an  affection  sui  generis,  a  true 
disease  ;  for  one,  two,  or  three  isolated  symptoms  do  not 
constitute  a  disease. 

It  would,  indeed  greatly  simplify  the  theory  and  practice 
of  physic,,  if  it  were  possible  to  substitute  for  the  immense  va- 
rieties of  diseases  of  our  nosological  tablets,  a  certain  number 
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of  elementary  affections,  susceptible  of  including,  by  their 
different  combinations,  all  those  which  can  afflict  mankind. 
It  would  be  much  easier,  indeed,  to  remember  ten,  twenty. 
or  forty  elements,  and  make  them  serve  as  a  basis  to  all  the- 
rapeutical indications,  than  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  de- 
scriptions and  treatments  of  all  the  diseases  indicated  by  au- 
thors. But  to  present  this  labour  as  the  only  legitimate  re- 
sult of  clinical  observation  and  of  analysis  applicable  to  me- 
dicine, is  an  exaggeration  which  all  the  subtleties  of  the  most 
pretending  metaphysician  can  never  justif}-*  The  founders, 
as  well  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  Montpellier, 
in  reducing  the  number  of  diseases,  have  neither  thrown  more 
light  on  their  etiology  or  diagnosis,  nor  improved  their  treat- 
ment. Aimong  the  elements,  some,  like  plethera,  are  much 
less  diseases  than  predispositions  ;  others,  such  as  nervous 
erethism,  pain,  are  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  irri- 
tation of  the  nervous  system.  Others  again,  such  as  fevers, 
spasms,  may  be  the  result  of  all  ports  of  irritations;  whilst 
several,  among  which  we  are  to  include  malignity,  periodicity, 
are  to  be  referred  to  special  modifications  in  the  intensity,  or 
in  the  succession  of  the  morbid  phenomena. 

In  order  to  afford  solidity  and  usefulness  to  this  system,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  indicated  what  plausible  relations  could 
exist  between  the  nature  of  each  element  and  the  therapeutical 
indications  to  which  it  gives  rise  ;  but  this  is  altogether  impos- 
sible. Spasms,  they  say,  require  calming  and  anti-spasmodic 
means;  but  in  what  do  these  spasms  consist,  and  which  is  the 
organ  affected?  How,  and  on  what  parts  do  these  means  ope- 
rate? It  was  necessary  to  have  solved  these  questions  in  or- 
der to  give  existence  to  their  theories.  What  would  then  be 
their  answer,  if  we  were  to  ask  what  relations  exist  be- 
tween malignancy  and  excitants*  such  as  wine,  valerian,  cam- 
phor, bark,  cascarilla,  &c?  Can  malignancy  exist  by  itself, 
independent  of  all  local  affections?  Can  we  rationally  consider 
it  a  disease?  ^. 

In  the  system  under  cor*CTaeration,  the  state  of  the  diseased 
organs  cannot  Ve  ascertained,  and  there  is  no  other  means  of 
establishing  therapeutical  indications  than  by  the  symptoms. 
The  practitioner,  in  iollowing  this  doctrine,  acts  empirically, 
and  is  busily  engaged  in  combating  mere  abstractions,  and 
imaginary  groups  of  symptoms,  instead  of  imparting  a  ra- 
tional modification  to  the  diseased  organs.  He  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  thew>artisans  of  nosography,  except  that  he  de~ 
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rtfmiposes  diseases  into  smaller  series  of  phenomena.  Finally, 
in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  practical  errors  to  which 
that  doctrine  may  lead,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  according 
to  its  tenets,  hydrophobia,  hypochondria,  ileus,  and  other  si- 
milar affections,  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  by  camomile, 
valerian,  camphor,  musk,  castoreum,  volatile  alkali,  which 
destroy,  they  say,  the  spasm  in  a  direct  and  specific  manner. — 
Among  the  number  of  diseases  arising  from  debility,  are  to 
be  found  mucous,  bilious,  and  typhoid  fevers,  &c;  and  those 
complaints  are  then  to  be  treated  by  tonics,  which  increase  the 
energy  of  action  ;  by  excitants,  which  increase  the  action  itself 
and  may  develop  the  radical  powers ;  lastly,  by  the  analytic 
regimen. (1)  The  elements,  wherever  they  may  be  seated, 
are  to  be  treated  by  identical  means,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  system  which  they  constitute  that  can  indicate  when  they 
are  idiopatic  or  symptomatic. 

I  will  conclude  my  examination  of  a  system  which  finds  its 
security  in  the  darkness  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  its  parti- 
sans escape  refutation  by  saying,  that  it  is  not  entirely  deve- 
loped, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  errors  with  which  it  is 
replete,  we  cannot  but  admit  as  correct  the  general  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  attentive  observation  of  nature. 

Curative  indications  can  have  no  other  rational  basis  than 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  diseases.  The  first 
and  most  important  practical  point  to  be  established,  is  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  with  which  the  organs  are  affected. 
In  order  to  solve  the  question,  we  are  to  make  a  diligent  en- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  laws  of  pathologi- 
cal physiology ;  and  it  is  only  after  all  obscurities  have  been 
banished  from  his  mind,  that  the  practitioner  is  competent  to 
determine  what  are  the  indications  to  fulfil.  Their  funda- 
mental object  must  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder  introduced 
in  the  organic  functions,  and  to  destroy  the  alteration  with  which 
the  tissues  are  more  or  less  deeply  affected.  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  this  being  achieved,  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  organic  lesion  will  disappear  with  their  cause.  Should 
any  of  them  still  exist,  they  are  the  result  of  irritations  which 
have  become  independent  of  the  primary  affection,  and  are 
to  be  treated  accordingly.    Thus,  we  may  sometimes  combat 


(l)  Doctrine  generate  des  maladies  nhroniqucs,  par  Dumas,  Paris,  1824. 
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successively,  or  together,  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
or  sympathetic  affections,  producing  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena. 

The  nature  of  the  disease,  or  that  sort  of  vital  modification 
determining  the  external  morbid  appearances,  is  to  be  the 
constant  object  of  all  therapeutical  indications.  Let  the  dis- 
ease occur  in  old  people  or  in  children,  in  men  or  women,  in 
strong  or  debilitated  habits,  the  principles  of  treatment  are 
the  same.  The  causes  of  diseases,  their  seats,  individual 
circumstances,  and  the  various  organizations  of  indivi- 
duals, may  indeed  afford  material  changes  in  the  treatment, 
but  the  indications  they  require,  are  only  secondary,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint  itself. 
They  may  induce  the  physician  to  give  the  preference  to  Cer- 
tain medicinal  agents,  under  different  shapes  and  means  ;  but 
they  can  never  operate  so  far  as  to  vary  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  in  contradiction  with  that  required  by  the  changes 
produced  in  the  rythme  and  intensity  of  the  organic  actions. 
Thus,  an  acute  and  violent  phlegmasia  must  be  treated 
by  anti-phlogistics,  whatever  he  its  cause,  its  seat,  the 
strength  or  debility  of  the  patient,  his  age,  his  habits,  <fcc. 

These  principles  are  so  evidently  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things  that  I  will  not  dwell  longer  in  their  defence.  They 
lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing  between  me- 
dical practice  and  physiological  and  pathological  theories. — 
They  impress  on  the  mind  clear  and  positive  ideas,  excluding 
the  deplorable  arbitry  and  empiricism  which  have  so  long 
kept  medicine  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  a  word,  they 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  choice  of  remedies,  and  the 
action  of  pharmaceutical  agents.  In  adopting  them,  and  im- 
proving their  consequences,  we  may  expect  to  render  medi^ 
cine  an  art,  the  theory  of  which  will  be  founded  on  reason 
and  observation. 

In  the  empirical  practice,  all  experimental  researches  on 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  are  altogether  useless,  and 
medicine  is  reduced  to  a  frivolous  display  of  superfluous  opi- 
nions and  theories,  which  are  obnoxious  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient.  The  dogmatic  part  of  science,  indeed,  may  present 
some  appearance  of  exactitude,  and  assume  the  shape  of  a 
system,  but  the  art  is  blind  and  conjectural;  and  the  most 
learned  physician  errs,  unguided,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  follow  the  path  of  the  physiological  doctrine,  we  recognise 
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the  organs  as  well  as  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
normal  exercise  of  their  functions  ;  we  trace  the  impression 
of  the  morbific  causes,  and  appreciate  and  calculate  their  ef- 
fects; the  action  of  remedies  is  demonstrated  by  the  pheno- 
mena which  they  produce  ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  improve 
that  doctrine,  we  have  reason  and  experience  to  guide  our 
tracks,  and  the  results  of  our  observations  add  powerfully  to 
the  interest  of  science  and  of  humanity. 

After  having  examined,  in  a  general  manner,  the  rules 
which  are  to  serve  as  the  primitive  basis  of  therapeutical  indi- 
cations, let  us  study  the  circumstances  which,  by  modifying 
those  indications,  improve  them,  and  adapt  them,  as  it  were, 
to  the  diseased  subject.  This  study,  far  from  being  specula- 
tive, is  altogether  practical.  We  are  never  to  forget  also  that 
the  physician  is  constantly  bestowing  his  care  on  individuals, 
and  that  the  precepts  which  are  to  direct  him,  and  which  are 
to  be  constantly  perspicuous,  will  possess  a  much  greater 
utility,  as  they  can  be  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  particuv 
tar  cases. 


CHAPTER  It. 

OF    THE   CIRCUMSTANCES   WHICH    CONTRIBUTE    TO    MODIFY 
INDICATIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES. 

These  circumstances  relate,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  age, 
temperament,  sex,  profession,  habits,  strength  or  debility  of 
the  patient ;  on  the  other,  to  the  causes,  the  seats,  the  inten- 
sity, and  the  periods  of  diseases. 

Section  I.. 

Modifications  relative  to  Age. 

A  great  number  of  errors  have  been  circulated  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  diseases  which  occur  in  the  different  stages  of 
life,  and  of  the  therapeutical  means  which  they  call  for.  The 
mo^t   remarkable  among  them  is  that  which  attributes  the, 
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diseases  of  children  to  the  humours,  and  especially  the  mu- 
cous, whilst  those  of  old  people  are  supposed  to  proceed  from 
a  decrease  of  vital  energy,  and  a  general  debditated  state  of 
the  organism:  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  the  observation  or  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  young  subjects,  that  their  sympathetic 
functions  are  more  active  and  susceptible  than  in  adults : — 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  their  nervous  system,  the  irri- 
tations with  which  they  are  affected  may  easily  be  complicated 
with  unusual  phenomena,  and  with  violent  over-excitements 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes*  The  stomach  and  intestines 
being  then  endowed  with  a  greater  vital  energy,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  powerful  causes  of  disease,  their  irritation  is  very- 
frequent,  and  generally  forms  a  complication  of  almost  all 
phlegmasia?  ;  the  state  of  their  alimentary  canal  is,  therefore, 
more  entitled  to  our  special  attention  than  that  of  adults  and 
old  people.  At  the  first  periods  of  life,  irritations  are  more 
rapid  in  their  progress  ;  the  secretions  furnished  by  irritated 
mucous  membranes,  have  a  singular  tendency  to  coagulate 
into  anomalous  membranes,  in  a  manner  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  situated.  Croup  is  a  frequent  exam- 
ple of  this  sort  of  complication  :  indeed,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  facts  adduced  by  that  celebrated  pathologist,  M. 
Craveilhier,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, is  more  liable  in  children  than  in  adults  to  become  soft 
and  disorganized,  in  passing  to  the  gelatinous  state. 

These  peculiarities  are  to  be  carefully  noted,  as  of  grea* 
practical  importance.  When  evacuations  of  blood  are  indi- 
cated, they  are  to  be  proportionate  to  their  feeble  organism, 
without,  however,  falling  short  of  that  quantity  which  may 
be  required  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  congestions  are  liable  to  take  place.  la 
children,  derivatives  act  with  more  energy  and  efficacy  than 
in  adults,  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  their  nervous 
system,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  their  irritations  can  be 
displaced. 

With  regard  to  diet,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
children  may  be  subjected  to  it  as  well  as  adults  ;  and  the. 
negative  means,  so  often  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  irritations,  sometimes  produce  in  children  un- 
expected effects.  I  might,  if  the  fact  was  not  so  well  esta- 
blished, relate  twenty  cases  of  gastro-enteritis,  acute  or 
chronic,  with  a  development  of  the  ganglia  of  the  mesentery. 
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07  complicated  with  nervou*  phenomena,  which,  after  having 
been  kept  up,  or  even  exasperated  by  improper  treatment, 
have  experienced  relief,  and  subsequently  been  cured,  by  the 
influence  alone  of  a  severe  diet  and  lenitive  drinks.*  As 
children  are  much  less  capable  of  abstinence  than  adults,  it 
is  evident  that  it  acts  on  them  with  more  energy,  and  more 
quickly.  It  is  equally  true  that  children  are  fed  with  much 
more  alimentary  matter  than  adults  :  barley  water,  diluted 
syrup  of  mucilage,  and  all  other  drinks  of  the  same  nature, 
which  afford  no  nutrition  to  the  latter,  are  a  real  food  for  the 
former,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary,  in  many  cases, 
to  give  them  with  care,  in  moderate  quaatities,  and  sometimes 
to  interdict  them  altogether. 

Owing  to  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  their  organs, 
the  diseases  of  children  are  to  be  treated  with  remedies  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses,  and  in  a  more  simple  manner  thaa 
those  of  adults.  Tonics  and  good  regimen  produce  extraor- 
dinary good  effects  in  a  few  days  ;  in  other  ca*es,  gradual 
evacuations  of  blood,  derivatives  more  or  less  energetic,  ab- 
stinence properly  regulated,  gentle  lenitives  and  light  narco- 
tics, are  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Violent  emetics, 
drastic  purgatives,  and  those  remedies  called  heroic,  such  as 
tire  argentum  nitratum,  the  acetate  of  lead,  &c,  are  to  be 
proscribed;  they  are  too  repugnant  to  their  delicate  tissues; 
and  nature,  who  has  not  yet  been  perverted  by  vicious  habits, 
and  by  the  use  of  excitants,  requires  means  as  simple  as 
herself. 

With  regard  to  chronic  diseases  in  young  people,  it  is  to  bt 
observed,  that  the  body  not  having  acquired  its  full  growth, 
the  physician  may  often,  by  dietetic  means  alone,  diminish 


*  The  author  do  doubt  aligdes  to  what  we  call  diseases  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.     We  know  that  this  disease  has  heretofore  been  found  to  resist  all 
methods  of  cure,  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  that  we  are  not  settled  on  any  plan 
of  treatment  against  it      Supporting  the  constitution  by  means  of  injections 
is,  what  is  now  most  generally  depended  00,  and  yet  this  process  of  treatment 
possesses  no  influence  on  the  disease.      Diet,  therefore,  may  prove  service 
able,  since  it  is  true  that  in  such  cases,  the  appetite  is  often  voracious,  and 
this  circumstance  will  generally  be  found  most  conducive  to  the  effectual 
operation  of  diet  and  regimen  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases  where  it  may 
be  resorted  to.     But  the  affection  oceurs  most  frequently  in  tender  infant?, 
who  seldom  take  other  food  than  the  most  gentle  drinks;  the  only  diet  to 
which  can  be  submitted  will  then  be  a  complete  abstinence  from  all  ingeitn 
except  perhaps  small  quantities  of  water  from  time  to  time.     ^YMf  Ca/rexm 
PartI.,SecJt.  II  Chap.  VIM.) 
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the  violence  of  vital  actions  in  the  affected  parts,  change 
the  direction  of  organic  functions  into  others  more  salutary, 
displace  the  seats  of  irritations,  and  nullify,  with  time,  the 
predominance  of  certain  organs,  so  as  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  This  dietetic  medicine  is  the  most  rational  and 
efficacious  against  scrofula,  rickets,  dispositions  to  pulmonary 
consumption,  <fcc,  and  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  has 
heretofore  been  bestowed  on  it. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  intensity  of  the  vital 
functions  have  diminished,  and  when  the  organic  actions  are 
but  imperfectly  performed,  other  physiological  considerations 
present  themselves  to  the  practitioner ;  he  is  not  to  consider 
the  diseases  of  old  people  as  arising  always  from  debility. — 
Some,  indeed,  have  that  character,  and  are  the  consequence 
of  the  exhaustion  and  gradual  wasting  of  a  body  which  has 
been  long  in  motion  :  then  the  strength  diminishes  ;  nutrition 
is  languid  ;  the  motion  of  the  organs  is  slow,  difficult,  and 
accompanied  with  a  deep  sense  of  prostrate  vigour,  whilst  the 
pulse  is  calm  and  feeble,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  dimi- 
nished, without  any  external  manifestation  of  local  irritationr 
In  those  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  highly  nu- 
tritive food  easy  of  digestion,  good  wines,  and  rest  which  is 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  gentle  exercise.  But  in  the  greater 
number  of  old  people,  diseases  arise  from  irritations,  slowly 
developed  in  the  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  long  continued 
reiteration  of  organic  actions.  Thus,  the  genito-urinary  or- 
gans, after  an  excitement  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  may 
become  the  seat  of  disorders  more  or  less  considerable;  vesical 
catarrhs,  varicose  tumours  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  slow 
and  schirrous  tumefactions  of  the  prostate  and  testicles,  gravel 
and  calculi  formed  either  in  the  kidneys  or  lodged  in  the 
bladder,  dilatations  sometimes  extensive  of  the  veins  of  the 
testicles,  such  are  the  diseases  of  those  organs  incident  to  old 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  found  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  chronic  gastritis,  ascites,  disorganizing  tume- 
factions of  the  liver,  schirrous  engorgements  of  all  the  viscera, 
obstructions  in  the  vena  portarum,  which  are  all  referrable  to 
the  above-mentioned  causes.  The  respiratory  organs  are  not 
free  from  disorders  of  a  similar  nature;  pulmonary  catarrhs, 
chronic  pleurisies,  and  pneumonies,  will  often  be  met  with. 
The  heart  becomes  the  seat  of  dilatations,  which  produce 
asthma,  dyspncea,  angina  pectoris,  all  which  seem  to  be  the 
exclusive  lot  of  old  people.    Organic  degenerescenccs,  trans- 
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formations  of  serous  and  mucous  tissues  into  fibrous  and  car- 
tilaginous productions,  and  of  fibrous  organs  into  cartilaginous 
and  bony  tissues,  as  well  as  the  effects  slowly  and  gradually 
brought  on  by  the  frequent  and  incessant  repetition  of  vital 
excitements,  proclaim  the  progress  of  age.  The  same  causes 
acting  on  the  brain,  but  particularly  through  its  sympathy  with 
the  irritated  stomach,  will  also  give  rise  to  apoplexy,  palsy, 
and  other  similar  complaints. (1) 

The  plan  of  this  work  cannot  admit  of  long  pathological 
details  relative  to  the  diseases  of  old  people.  Yet  the  doc- 
trine which  I  present,  is  so  contrary  to  that  of  physicians  of 
the  present  day, (2)  that  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  its  behalf. 

All  physiologists  are  aware  that  even  the  normal  ac- 
tion of  living  organs  never  takes  place  without  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vital  excitement  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  that  action.  During  the  first  years,  this  ex- 
citement disappears  completely,  during  the  interval  of  rest, 
and  the  parts  preserve  their  texture  and  properties  ;  but  as 
the  congestions  become  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  particu- 
larly if  an  abuse  is  made  of  the  action  of  the  organ,  they  leave 
in  the  part  affected  traces  more  or  less  considerable  of  their 
presence.  The  affected  tissue  is  at  last  over-excited  in  a 
permanent  manner,  its  organisation  is  altered,  and  the  slow 
and  chronic  irritation  to  which  it  is  a  prey,  receiving  a  con- 
stant increase  of  strength,  local  and  general  phenomena  will 
manifest  themselves,  but  frequently  at  an  epoch  when  the  dis- 
order is  already  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  effect  a  cure. 

These  phenomena  bear  the  greatest  analogy  with  those  ob- 
served in  the  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  intermittent  irri- 
tations. These,  by  their  frequent  repetition,  determine  a 
permanent  over-excitement,  and  a  more  or  less  profound  al- 
teration of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  situated.     It  is  in  this 


(1)  Vide  De  ^influence  de  Pestomac  sur  la  production  de  Papopltxie,  par 
L.  T.  R.  A.  Richond,  Paris,  1824. 

(2)  "  The  diseases  of  old  people,  says  M.  Alibert,  are  the  result  of  a  general 
dissolution  of  strength,  which  produces  all  the  chronic  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  catarrh,  asthma,  gout,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, anasarca,  ascites,  palsy,  marasmus."  (Therapeutique,  t.  ler.  p. 
XXIII.)  This  opinion  has  been  reproduced  in  the  writing's  of  almost  every 
physician  of  the  present  day. — {Note  of  the  Author.) 
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manner  that  are  produced  those  engorgements  of  the  mesen- 
teric ganglia,  those  developments  and  varied  degenerescences 
of  the  liver,  after  long  protracted  tertian  or  quartan  fevers. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  succession  of  several  pulmonary  ca- 
tarrhs determine  phthysis  and  disorganisation  of  the  lungs  on 
subjects  otherwise  healthy  ? 

This  is  also  the  case  in  physiology,  which  also  enables 
ns  to  trace  the  gradual  and  almost  insensible  transition  from 
the  normal  state  to  that  of  disease.  Every  day,  indeed,  the 
physician  has  an  opportunity  to  witness,  after  an  over-exer- 
eise  of  the  articulations,  of  the  genital  organs  and  of  the 
stomach,  the  rise  and  progress  of  irritations,  which,  at  every 
action  somewhat  considerable  of  the  part  affected,  acquire  an 
additional  degree  of  intensity,  and  call  for  medical  assistance. 
This  mechanism  is  in  every  respect  evident,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  it  to  convince  every  one  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  what  takes  place  in  the  proeess  of  nature. 

We  may  then  consider  the  following  proposition  fully  es- 
tablished as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  pathological 
physiology :  that  the  diseases  of  old  people  are  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  chronic  irritations,  occasioned  in  the  organs 
by  the  long  repeated  and  continued  stimulations  which  ac- 
company the  normal  exercise  of  their  functions. 

From  these  considerations  therapeutics  derives  the  most 
useful  preeepts.  They  teach  in  what  manner  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  reasonable  exercise  in 
our  labours  can  prevent  the  diseases  of  old  age,  and  ensure 
the  enjoyment  of  health.  But  when  those  complaints 
have  once  been  developed,  their  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
adults,  with  this  exception  only  that  the  use  of  antiphlogistics, 
of  diet  and  of  bleeding,  should  be  commensurate  with  the  de- 
bilitated state  of  the  subject.  The  viscera,  in  an  advanced 
age,  are  less  susceptible  and  irritable,  although  more  habitu- 
ated to  excitants  than  adults  ;  they  are  less  sensible  of  their 
impression  even  to  a  larger  dose,  and  their  use  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  for  in  cases  where  it  might  prove  prejudicial  in 
the  prime  of  life. 
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Section  II. 

Modified tio?is  relative  to  temperaments. 

One  of  the  Physicians  who  have  most  contributed  to  the 
triumph  of  the  physiological  doctrine,  has  very  properly 
observed  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  theory  of  temperaments,  it 
was  necessary  to  attend  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Cu- 
ban is  and  Halle,  and  enquire  whether  they  have  not  neglect- 
ed to  study  the  effects  of  the  predominance  of  certain  organs 
not  less  important  than  those  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
their  attention.  (1)  I  think  I  have  net  deviated  from  this 
maxim,  when  I  have  demonstrated  that,  in  his  organization, 
man  is  susceptible,  1st,  of  modifications  produced  by  the  in- 
creased action  and  development  of  the  nervous,  lymphatic, 
and  sanguiferous  systems,  modifications  which  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  these  systems  spread  their  ramifi- 
cations, which  become  apparent  in  all  the  tissues,  and  impart 
a  special  character  to  the  functions  ;  2nd,  of  modifications 
which  being  limited  to  the  predominance  of  one  organ  or 
of  a  set  of  them,  and  acting  only  through  sympathy,  pro- 
duce effects  which  can  be  more  or  less  appreciated  by 
their  effects  on  other  parts  than  those  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

This  opinion  appears  to  me  so  consistent  with  observation, 
and  founded  on  such  incontrovertible  evidence,  that,  what- 
ever objections  may  have  been  urged  against  it,  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  perfectly  correct.  In  bringing  it  forward  under  its 
true  colours,  I  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  point  out 
the  mechanism  according  to  which  the  predominance  of  the 
sanguiferous,  nervous,  and  lymphatic  systems  exert  such  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  whole  of  the  functions,  and  of 
the  living  economy.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  an  undeniable  fact  :  What  I  have 
said  on  that  point  is  less  an  innovation  than  an  improve- 
ment which  I  was  desirous  to  add  to  the  ideas  of  physiologists 


(!)    Pyrvtnlo^ie  phijsio!ogique,  dcuxieme   edition,  Paris  1824,,    in  8vo- 
page  10. 
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who  have  the  most  successfully  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  tem^ 
peFameuts.(l) 

Let  a  plethoric  man  have  the  red  capillary  system  univer- 
sally more  developed,  more  irritable,  more  liable  to  acute  in- 
flammations and  hemorrhages  than  others ;  let  the  lym- 
phatic subjects  have  their  living  tissues  softer,  more  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  white  fluids,  Jess  susceptible  of  irritating  im- 
pressions, more  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  latent,  chronic 
phlegmasia;,  and  of  diseased  organic  transformations  ;  let  the 
nervous  temperament  be  more  sensible  and  susceptible  than 
the  two  former,  and  let  the  sympathies  possess  in  them  a 
greater  degree  of  activity  :  all  these  facts  are  perfectly  in  the 
order  of  nature;  the  phenomena  which  characterize  them 
are  not  arbitrarily  kid  out,  or  we  might  as  well  call  arbitrary 
all  the  results  of  observation. 

But  some  will  say  that,  in  this  enumeration,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  nervous  temperament  are  confounded  with  the  ef- 
fects of  a  predominance  of  the  encephalic  organs,  and  those 
of  the  sanguiferous  temperament  with  the  phenomena  result- 
ing from  an  inci eased  activity  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
genital  organs,  &c.  This  objection  is  easily  refuted  :  in- 
ch ed.  becnuse  the  brain  frequently  everts  a  predominant  ac- 
tion in  us  temperaments,  it  does  not  follow,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  is  always  the  case  ;  and  on  the  other,  that, 
even  in  such  ca^es,  the  other  portions  of  the  ner\ous  system 
may  not  possess  that  increase  of  development  and  of  energy. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  brain  often  predominates  in 
plethoric  or  lymphatic  subjects  ?  The>e  reflections  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the 
genital  organs,  which  may  become  the  habitual  seat  of  vital 
concentration,  and  of  a  too  energetic  action  on  subjects  of 
all  temperaments.  It  is  also  urged  that  in  that  case,  the  ner- 
vous or  plethoric  excitability  is  extended  in  the  same  degree 
to  the  whole  economy,  and  that  it  is  always  less  considerable 
in  some  particular  parts  than  in  the  others;  but  I  have 
never    pretended  that  in  such  temperaments  all  the  organs 


(1)  This  theory  has  finallv  been  adopted  by  maDy.  some  of  whom  have 
copied  it  in  the  Principes  gtneraux  de  physio  ogie  pathologique.  without 
giving  credit  to  those  from  whom  they  had  borrowed.  In  attributing-  it  to 
M.  Broussais,  M.  Goupil  has  committed  a  double  error;  because,  far  from 
that  professor  having  first  expressed  the  idea,  he  has  not  yet  adopted  it-- 
(JVbfc  of  the  Author.) 
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Were  equally  susceptible  of,  or  disposed  to  irritation.  I  have 
only  established  the  fact  that  ihey  were  more  so  than  other 
temperaments,  and  this  appears  to  me  incontrovertible. 

Another  objection  which  has  often  been  brought  forward, 
is,  that  in  the  assemblage  of  living  tissues,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  capillary  Mood- vessels  from  those  which  ela- 
borate and  carry  the  white  fluids,  and  both  these  sets  of  ves- 
sels are  confounded  together  with  the  extreme  ramifications  of 
the  nerves.  This  difficulty  may  appear  of  some  weight  at 
first,  but  it  is  not  in  solvable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  anato- 
mical analysis  should  sepaiate  and  point  out  the  elements  of 
capillary  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nervous  ramifica- 
tions in  our  tissues,  as  completely  isolated,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  the  one  may  predominate  over  the  others.  Observation 
alone  is  sufficient  to  demonstiate  the  fact ;  for  characteristics 
of  each  of  these  different  temperaments  are  not  only  impress- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  individual,  but  they  are  to  be  traced  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Let  an  isolated  limb  be  placed  be- 
fore an  experienced  anatomist,  he  will  immediately  recognise 
from  the  skin  to  the  centre  of  the  bones,  the  traces  of  that 
sort  of  temperament  which  characterized  the  invidual  from 
whom  that  limb  had  been  severed.  If,  on  the  living  Subject, 
a  part  ot  the  body  be. exposed  to  the  operation  of  stimulants, 
various  morbid  phenomena  will  take  place  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  individual.  How  can  it  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  this  group  of  particular  phenomena  is  arbitrary,  or 
that  we  confound  the  results  of  the  predominance  of  action 
in  remote  organs,  with  the  modifications  of  the  vshole  living 
organization  which  is  then  explored. 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  my  entering  into 
longer  details  on  this  important  point  of  pathological  physio- 
logy ;  I  hope  I  will  return  to  the  subject  on  another  occasion. 
It  is  at  present  sufficient  for  me  to  have  pointed  out  the  idea 
we  are  to  entertain  of  the  two  orders  of  modifications  which 
the  living  economy  is  susceptible  of  presenting,  and  to  have  de- 
monstrated that  the  objections  which  have  been  opposed  to  that 
theory  are  not  altogether  incapable  of  being  overthrown.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  influence  which  the  consideration  of 
temperaments  and  of  idiosyncrasies  are  to  exert  on  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases. 

In  plethoric  subjects,  inflammations  and  hemorrhages  are 
most  commonly  accompanied  with  a  general  intense  vascular 
excitement;  the  pulse  becomes  hard,  full,  frequent;  the  fe- 
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ver  is  violent ;  the  white  tissues  sometimes  acquire  a  inatir* 
festiy  red  colour  ;  the  whole  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is 
agitated.  Congestions  then  threaten  the  parts  to  which  the 
sympathies  direct  and  concentrate  the  vital  actions:  in  some 
individuals  the  principal  viscera  are  so  highly  excited  and 
gorged  with  blood,  that  their  functions  are  rendered  lan- 
guid, and  the  organic  powers  almost  annihilated.  In  this 
condition,  general  and  copious  bledings  are  indispensable  ; — 
they  afford  a  prompt  and  infallible  diminution  of  the  most  ur- 
gent symptoms;  the  subsequent  treatment  must  chiefly  con- 
sist in  the  abstinence  of  all  solid  food,  in  the  use  of  diluteot 
drinks  and  of  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistics. 

Irritations  gene  rail}  occasion,  in  nervous  subjects,  the  ap- 
pearance of  phenomena  which  are  varied,  uncommon,  and 
more  or  less  alarming,  the  consequence  of  too  violent  radia- 
tions directed  on  the  principal  viscera:  there  is,  indeed,  no 
proportion  between  the  violence  of  the  irritating  cause  and 
that  of  its  effects  on  the  constitution.  The  symptoms  of  lo- 
cal irritations  arc  frequently  little  apparent,  but  a  violent  pain, 
spasms,  convulsions,  or  other  accidents  of  the  same  nature, 
will  come  on  very  rapidly.  In  such  cases,  the  reaction  is  evi- 
dently more  nervous  than  vascular:  amid  the  greatest  de- 
rangements, the  pulse  will  remain  almost  quiet,  and  the  cir- 
culation cf  the  blood  will  not  appear  disturbed.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  insist  more  en  the  use  of  lenients,  rest, 
tepid  baths,  and  light  narcotics,  than  on  general  bleeding, 
which  may  then  increase  the  nervous  susceptibility  and  its 
baneful  consequences. 

This  practice  differs  widely  from  that  daily  prescribed  by  a 
number  of  physicians  in  those  pretended  malignant  fevers 
and  in  nevrosis,  winch  they  treat  by  means  of  violent  stimu- 
lants, under  the  pompous  appellation  of  anti-spasmodics. — i 
Debility,  in  those  cases,  is  but  apparent,  and  the  means  most 
calculated  to  destroy  the  local  irritation,  arc  at  the  sametime 
the  most  efficacious  to  re-establish  calm  and  harmony  in  the 
organization:  thus,  we  find  local  bleedings  generally  the 
most  useful,  when  combined  with  the  other  means  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases. 

The  lymphatic  temperament  imparls  to  the  vital  actions, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  a  sort  of  dulness,  which  many 
have  mistaken  for  debility.  Irritations  then  have  no  charac- 
ter o^  intensity,  and  appear  to  confine  themselves  to  a  few 
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sympathetic  effects,  which  are  also  rare  and  hardly  percepti- 
ble. Neither  the  pulse,  the  digestive  organs,  nor  the  brain, 
appear  violently  affected  by  the  other  irritated  viscera  ;  all  is 
calm  in  the  living  economy,  notwithstanding  the  local  afiee,- 
tion  which  invades,  and  perhaps  destroys  one  of  its  parts.  In 
subjects  thus  organized,  irritations  are  easily  perpetuated,  ns 
they  seldom  present  such  serious  accidents  as  to  call  for  early 
attendance;  they  have  a  decided  tendency  to  pass  to  the 
chronic  state,  to  affect  the  white  vessels,  to  alter  the  nutritive 
process,  and  promote  the  formation  of  new  tissues,  which 
soon  destroy  themselves  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 

In  those  cases,  the  physician  must  guard  against  heing 
misled  by  the  want  of  considerable  local  heat,  and  by  the 
little  excitement  of  the  circulation:  he  will,  on  the  contrary 
combat  the  irritation  by  general  anti-phlogistics,  emolient 
applications,  gentle  but  repeated  local  bleeding,  and  ly  per- 
manent derivatives.  The  latter  can  never  be  applied  with- 
out inconvenience  to  external  organs  thus  irritated,  before 
the  parts  have  become  pliant  and  insensible  to  pressure. — 
When  the  disease  is  seated  internally,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
necessity  to  insist  on  cmoiients  and  derivatives,  until  the 
external  phenomena  arising  from  the  local  affection  have  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The  predominance  of  actions,  which  is  limited  to  one  or 
more  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  sto- 
mach, the  genitals,  the  muscles,  the  articulations,  &c.  has  the 
constant  effect  of  converting  those  organs  into  as  many  cen- 
tres, towards  which  all  the  sympathetic  irritations  converge, 
and  in  which  they  make  their  appearance.  Stimulating 
agents,  although  they  may  operate  on  remote  parts,  never 
fail  to  be  felt  by  the  most  sensible  and  irritable  organ.  Thus, 
in  subjects  where  the  stomach  and  kidneys  are  the  seat  of  a 
predominant  vital  action,  a  violent  moral  excitement,  a  damp 
cold,  or  any  other  cause  of  a  similar  nature,  will  be  sufficient 
to  create  a  more  or  less  acute  gastritis  or  nephritis. 

With  regard  to  the  sympathetic  affections  occasioned  by 
local  irritations,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  they  consist 
in  a  disorder  of  the  functions,  and  in  a  derangement  more  or 
less  prominent  of  the  sensibility  and  action  of  the  parts, 
these  disorders  soon  degenerate  into  a  manifest  alteration  in 
the  texture  of  those  parts  themselves.  It  is  a  great  practical 
error,  to  consider  the  sympathetic  irritations  of  living  organs 
as  of  little  consequence,  and  of  easy  cure.     Far  from  being 
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constantly  unaccompanied  by  any  material  injury  to  the  tis- 
sues, subordinate  to  the  primary  affection,  tho^e  irritations 
often  penetrate  into  their  substance,  where  they  become  idio- 
patic  by  themselves,  and  disorganize  the  parts.  Autopsy  has 
demonstrated  that,  in  violent  ^astro-enteritis,  a  few  days  will 
suffice  to  give  opacity  and  thickness  to  the  arachnoides,  w  hich 
is  not  unfrequcntly  found  covered  with  pus.  The  same  takes 
place  in  sympathetic  irritations  directed  on  the  pleura,  the 
peritoneum,  the  synovial  membranes,  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  all  the  other  organs. 

The  knowledge  of  idiosyncrasies,  or  of  the  local  predomi- 
nance of  action  and  susceptibility  in  different  subjects,  is  use- 
ful to  the  therapeutist,  in  as  much  as  it  leads  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  special  direction  which  the  sympathies  assume. 
The  physioiogico-pathological  notions  which  he  derives  from 
it,  will  enable  him  to  explain  why,  in  certain  cases,  all  the 
impressions  acting  on  the  system,  appear  to  be  directed  more 
to  one  organ  than  to  another.  During  the  course  of  a  dis- 
ease, the  practitioner  should  give  particular  attention  to  the 
predominant  viscera,  that  he  may  not  confound  the  symptoms 
which  belong  to  them  with  those  of  the  primary  morbid  affec- 
tion of  which  they  are  the  consequence.  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  remedies,  he  must  apply  himself  to  re- 
moving all  over-excitements  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
take  place  in  the  organ  whose  actions  and  sensibility  are  un- 
der a  constant  degree  of  exaltation.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  that  organ  is  less  important,  and  situated  externally,  it 
may  become  a  salutary  place  of  revulsion  in  dangerous  irri- 
tations of  the  viscera.  Thus,  in  gouty  subjects,  or  in  those 
who  labour  under  frequent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  or  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  irritations  induced  in  the  articulations  and 
on  the  skin  may  afford  essential  benefit,  by  relieving  the  vis- 
cera from  their  ritation  which  may  have  left  other  places,  and 
been  transferred  to  them. 

Irritations,  determined  by  the  play  of  sympathies,  deserve 
more  attention  than  has  generally  been  given  to  them  by 
practitioners.  I  believe  we  may  establish  as  a  fixed  princi- 
ple, that  whenever  those  irritations  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  and  have  existed  for  some  days,  they  re- 
quire the  same  treatment,  by  emolients,  &c.  as  if  they  had 
existed  independent  of  any  primary  affection,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  latter.     Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  the 
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irritation  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance  ;  we  wear  it  out, 
a3  it  were,  and  extinguish  it  in  whatever  place  it  may  resort, 
to,  and  from  whence  it  may  irradiate  to  other  parts. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  observations  to  modifications 
determined  in  the  animal  economy  by  a  predominance  of  ac- 
tion, limited  to  certain  organs,  or  extended  to  systems,  which 
pervade  the  whole  bod).  Much  has  lately  been  said  on  the 
effects  produced  by  the  debility  of  organs,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  their  insufficiency  of  action.  Physicians  have  almost 
strove  who  should  say  the  most  against  neglecting  to  attend 
to  that  kind  of  debility,  which,  according  to  their  ideas,  de- 
termine important  phenomena,  and  require  special  treat- 
ment. These  assertions  may  have  some  foundation  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  who  have  most  dwelled  on  it,  have 
not  particularized  their  observations.  We  know  what  effect* 
are  produced  by  an  over-excitement  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
kidneys,  of  the  lungs,  &c.  and  we  are  yet  acquainted  with 
but  very  few  of  the  phenomena  occasioned  by  their  astenic 
condition.  The  general  effects  of  that  condition  in  certain 
organs,  is  characterized  by  languor  in  the  vital  actions,  and 
in  the  functions  of  the  debilitated  organ,  which  languor  is 
sometimes  transmitted  to  other  organs,  not  through  the  sym- 
pathies, but  by  the  privation  of  the  nutritive  materials.  In 
the  generality  of  cases,  at  the  same  time  that  those  organs 
are  weakened,  others  enjoy  an  increase  of  excitement  and 
energy,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  economy  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  unequal  repartition  of  strength,  which  must  be 
diminished  by  a  decrease  of  the  predominance  of  action  in 
the  over-excited  parts,  and  increased  in  the  others ;  in  this 
case,  the  physician  is  not  to  consider  exclusively  the  one  or 
other  of  those  conditions  ;  but  he  must  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  economy,  and  restore  the  harmony  between  its  different 
parts,  giving  strength  to  the  latter,  and  abstracting  it  from  the 
former. 

.  But  in  acute  diseases,  debility  is  but  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  local  over-excitements,  which  affect  and  weaken,  through 
sympathy,  the  vital  action  of  the  other  organs.  The  prin- 
cipal indication  then  consists  in  reducing  the  inflammation, 
and  harmony  will  soon  be  spontaneously  restored.. 
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Section  III. 
Modifications  relative  to  Sex, 

The  practitioner  is  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
constitution  of  women  is  more  susceptible  than  that  of  mem 
and  that  they  possess  an  important  organ  which,  when  affect- 
ed, often  induces  modifications  and  complications  in  the 
others  diseases  :  this  organ  is  the  uterus.  During  the  greater 
part  of  their  life,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  special  function,  a  perio- 
dica! stimulation,  accompanied  with  hemorrhage,  the  course 
which  is  neither  to  be  stopped  nor  promoted  without  great 
caution,  when  it  lias  been  deranged  or  obstructed  by  some 
m    'bine  causes. 

rhe  presence  of  the  uterus  in  women  is  the  cause  of  the 
ditTY :    :;       generally  existrsting  between  their   diseases  and 
■  of  men.;  a  difference  which  calls  for  notable  modifica- 
tions m  the  employment  of  therapeutical  agents. 

This  organ-  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  when  the  men- 
ses  disappear,  is,  in  most  women,  a  predominant  organ,  an 
act:  tre  of  the  sympathies;  it  participates  of  almost  all 

externa]  impressions,  and  modifies  them.  Its  monthly  irrita- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  blood  winch  it  occasions,  have  become 
necess  •  •  to  the  organization.  As  long  as  both  are  regular, 
they  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  preserve  the  living 
economy  from  a  great  variety  of  disorders  to  which  its  sus- 
ceptibility is  evidently  exposed.  W  hen  an  irritation  takes 
place,  and  interrupts  the  menstrual  course,  its  intensity  be- 
comes greater  a^  the  vital  actions  and  materials,  which  were 
directed  to  the  uterus,  concentrate  in  the  parts  affected.  The 
progress  of  inflammations  is  then  rapid,  and  the  affected  tis- 
sues, which  are  now  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood, 
have  a  great  tendency  to  yield  hemorrhages  supplementary 
to  the  menstrual  evacuation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women,  the  practitioner 
has  to  fulfil  a  two-fold  indication,  1st,  not  to  disturb  the  regu- 
larity of  the  menses,  3d,  to  promote  their  return  if  they  have 
been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  existing  pathological 
affection.  The  indication  which  presents  itself  at  first  is  to 
oppose  energetic  measures  to  the  imitations  which  may  have 
been  substituted  to  that  of  the    uterus,  or  have  caused  it  to 
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disappear.  A  copious  bleeding,  by  relieving  the  irritated 
brain,  lungs,  or  stomach,  is  frequently  sufficient  to  bring  on  a 
sudden  and  critical  evacuation  of  blood  through  the  vagina.  In 
other  cases,  whilst  we  are  attending  to  the  cure  of  the  local 
irritation  by  anti-phlogistics  and  leeches,  the  application  of 
some  stimulants  to  the  region  of  the  uterus,  will  call  the 
fluids  to  that  organ,  and,  by  promoting  a  hemorrhage,  pro- 
duce a  salutary  derivation.  Watery  or  aromatic  fumigations 
towards  the  vagina,  are  frequently  useful.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  healing  art,  founded  on  pathological  physiology,  gives 
energy  and  a  suitable  direction  to  the  disordered  vital  actions. 

The  affections  subsequent  to  parturition,  or  which  compli- 
cate its  results,  are  always  occasioned  either  by  an  increased 
irritation  of  the  genitals,  or  the  mammae,  or  by  that  of  other 
organs  sufficiently  excited  to  pervert  the  normal  exercise  of 
the  vital  actions.  The  first  of  these  accidents  is  ascertained 
by  the  heat,  pain,  and  dryness  of  the  genitals  ;  the  second  ie 
characterised  by  the  dulness  of  those  organs,  which  coincides 
with  the  violent  excitement  of  the  parts  affected.  The  first 
indication  is  then  to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
over-excitement  wherever  it  exists.  When  the  genital  organs 
are  without  excitement,  and,  as  it  wTere,  inert,  nature  con- 
centrating her  forces  in  other  places,  we  may,  during  the  ap- 
plication of  anti-phlogistics  to  other  affected  parts,  direct  to- 
wards the  vagina  or  the  mammae,  such  stimulants  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  their  sensibility7,  and  induce  a  congestion 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  the  seat.* 

Such  are  the  modifications  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  by  the  difference  of  sexes.  If  we  except  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  all  pathological  affections  in 
women  are  to  be  treated  as  those  of  other  subjects.     Their 


*  The  treatment  of  diseases  of  lying-in-women,  especially  of  puerperal 
fever,  or  peritonitis,  has  lately  undergone  a  remarkable  modification  in 
London,  and  one  which,  if  it  be  at  all  admissible  here,  will  be  ranked  among 
derivatives.  I  mean  the  use  of  turpentine,  both  internally  and  externally. 
Two  very  eminent  physicians  of  Qubec,  whose  practice  i9  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  province  of  midwifery,  Drs.  Painchaud  and  Morrin,  have 
frequently  related  to  me  a  vast  number  of  cases,  wherein  they  positively 
assert  that,  previous  to  their  knowledge  of  that  remedy  as  applicable  to  ca- 
ses of  peritonitis,  they  lost  several  patients,  by  following-  the  ordinary  plan 
of  practice,  whom  they  might  probably  have  saved  by  the  employment  of 
turpentine.  The  reports  of  hospitals  of  lying-in-women  in  Great  Britain 
lately  show  that  the  list  of  mortalities  is  materially  diminished  since  th,af 
discovery 
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constitution,  with  the  exception  of  those  circumstances,  dif- 
fers from  that  of  men,  by  their  possessing  less  vigour,  and 
by  the  greater  excitability  and  more  exquisite  sensibility  of 
their  nervous  system.  In  this  respect,  many  considerations 
relative  to  children,  to  nervous  temperaments,  and  debilita- 
ted subjects,  are  applicable  to  women.  Moreover  those  dis- 
eases are  always  the  >amc  in  their  nature  ;  and,  whether  the 
physician  is  called  to  witness  those  anomalies  incident  to  the 
age  of  puberty,  or  to  that  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  he 
is  always  d'iigently  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
disturbed  the  general  harmony  of  the  functions,  and  esta- 
blish the  indications  to  fulfil  on  the  known  laws  of  physi- 
ology. 

Section  IV. 

Modifications  relative  to  the  strength  or  debility  of  the  suhjeci. 

How  vague  and  superficial  are  the  notions  presented  by 
authors  on  the  causes,  the  character,  arid  the  effects  of  the 
various  conditions  of  strength  and  debility  of  the  human 
frame  !  How  many  fatal  errors  have  resulted  from  them  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases!  Let  the  sound  principles  of  pa- 
thological physiology  be  our  guide ;  they  will  point  out  the 
path  in  which  our  predecessors  have  been  misled,  and 
enable  us  to  avoid  it. 

Languor  and  debility  may  exist  in  healthy  as  well  as  in 
diseased  subjects.  In  all  cases,  it  is  susceptible  of  extending 
to  the  whole  body,  or  to  some  of  its  parts. 

The  privation  of  food,  breathing  a  damp  impure  air  ;  living 
in  a  cold  atmosphere  without  the  benefit,  of  light,  are  as  many 
causes  which  weaken  vital  actions.  The  body  becomes  pale, 
with  a  bluish  taint,  soft  and  indolent  ;  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  small,  languid,  feeble,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  carry 
the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  ;  the  bloated  and 
sometimes  cedematous  appearance  of  the  lower  regions,  point 
out  the  want  of  energy  in  the  vessels  destined  to  return  the 
fluids  from  the  tissues  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  The 
tongue  is  broad,  pale,  and  often  loaded  with  white  mucosi- 
ties.  Should  the  body  persevere  in  this  condition,  labour 
may  become  difficult  and  even   impossible,   and  the  subject 
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is  condemned  to  absolute  rest ;  but  it  seldom  arrives  to  that 
degree. 

Now,  in  subjects  thus  weakened,  all  organs,  all  tissues  pre- 
sent unequal  traces  of  debility ;  several  of  them  are  even 
highly  disposed  to  irritations.  Thus,  the  skin  not  perform- 
ing its  proper  functions,  and  the  lungs  being  loaded  with  the 
materials  which  it  ought  to  have  elaborated,  this  latter  organ 
is  often  over-excited,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  a  latent  chro- 
nic irritation  which  ends  in  its  destruction.  The  stomach 
and  intestines,  brought  in  contact  with  unwholesome  food 
abounding  with  excrementitious  substances  which  render  the 
assimilating  process  long  and  difficult,  contract  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  irritation.  The  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the  me- 
sentery, participating  of  that  state,  are  tumefied  and  suppu- 
rate in  many  cases.  The  external  parts  being  little  anima- 
ted, the  viscera  enjoy  a  relative  increase  of  action,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  susceptible.  Lastly*  if  the  mass  of  blood 
be  greatly  diminished,  if  the  muscles  be  weak,  we  generally 
observe  a  turgescence  of  the  white  fluids,  and  an  unusual  de- 
velopment of  the  elaborating  organs  ;  all  these  appearances- 
constitute  what  we  have  denominated  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, and  a  disposition  to  scrofula. 

But  the  most  common  cases  of  astheny,  are  those  which  we 
daily  meet  with  in  practice,  in  constitutions  which  have  only 
become  diseased  in  consequence  of  some  irritation,  more  or 
less  deeply  seated  in  the  organism.  To  this  class  we  are  to 
refer  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  who  complain 
of  a  weak  and  delicate  chest,  of  a  dull  and  debilitated  sto- 
mach, and  whose  nerves  are  irritable.  It  is  in  such  cases, 
that,  mistaking  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disorder,  the 
vulgar,  and  even  some  of  the  profession,  will  have  recourse 
to  stomachic  bitters,  and  excitants  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
no  other  effect  but  that  of  increasing  the  local  irritation,  and  of 
hastening  the  disorganization  which  it  tends  to  0|>erate* 

In  debilitated  subjects,  the  susceptibility  is  always  increas- 
ed ;  the  equilibrium  between  the  different  organic  actions, 
being  less  firm,  is  more  easily  destroyed;  excitants  are  less 
easily  borne,  and  deep  and  violent  irritations  are  rapidly  es- 
tablished. 

In  strong  constitutions,  acute  irritations  suddenly  produce 
a  general  sympathetic  over-excitement  more  or  less  consider- 
able. The  skin  becomes  red,  turgid,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  eruptions.     The  pulsr-   is   accelerated,  hard,   rosistin^-, 
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and  of  a  varying  size,  according  to  the  mass  of  blood  3en2 
through  the  arteries  by  each  systole.  Heaviness  and  pain 
in  the  head,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  vague  and  contusive 
pains  along  the  spine,  disposition  to  delirium,  to  spasms  and 
convulsions,  designate  the  extent  to  which  the  nervous  system 
participates  in  the  impulse  which  the  local  irritation  gives 
to  all  the  organic  actions.  There  is  no  organ  but  what  is 
warmer,  more  excited,  and  whose  vital  actions  are  so  intense 
as  to  dispose  it  in  a  great  degree  to  irritation. 

An  excess  of  vigour  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  may 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  this  general  over-excite- 
ment of  all  the  living  parts.  If  the  blood  be  too  abundant, 
the  heart  will  find  more  difficulty  in  propelling  it  to  the  re- 
mote parts,  and  it  wiH  accumulate  in  the  internal  organs. — 
Hence  an  internal  sense  of  uneasiness,  of  oppression,  and 
sometimes  of  suffocation.  The  strength  appears  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  experiences  that  indescribable  anguish  which 
seems  to  be  the  special  characteiistic  of  the  invasion  of  vio- 
lent and  mortal  diseases.  This  condition,  which  internal 
inflammations  alone  produce,  is  ascertained  by  the  local 
symptoms  of  the  disease  not  being  commensurate  with  the 
general  phenomena  which  accompany  them  ;  there  seems, 
indeed,  to  exist  a  palpable  contradiction  between  the  vigour  of 
the  subject  and  the  mildness  of  the  external  symptoms,  whilst 
the  oppression  and  weariness  of  the  patient  are  carried  to  the 
highest  degree. 

To  this  debility,  which  is  hardly  more  than  apparent,  and 
of  which  instances  are  to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  is  to  be  added  that  which  is  some- 
times the  result  of  intense  gastro-enteritis.  The  first  evi- 
dently arises  from  obstacles  in  the  circulation;  the  second 
is  specially  determined  by  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  in- 
flamed alimentary  canal  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  in 
violent  gastro-enteritis  which  has  not  been  properly  treated,, 
or  has  been  exasperated  at  the  time  of  invasion,  the  muscu- 
lar strength  disappears,  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  fuli- 
ginous, the  products  of  all  the  secretions  are  altered,  but  the 
skin  is  acrid  and  burning,  the  pulse  is  small,  hard,  quick,  and 
frequent.  Now,  in  these  cases,  if  the  subject  be  vigorous,  if 
all  the  parts  have  retained  a  good  plight,  and  if  the  disease 
have  only  been  a  few  days  standing,  we  may  reasonably  infes 
that  the  existing  debility  is  the  result  of  the  disorder  induced 
in  the  nervous  system  by  the  local  irritation,  and  consequently 
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in  all  those  parts  which  are  under  the  immediate  dependence 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

These  are  instances  wherein  subjects,  otherwise  vigorous, 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  weakness,  or  a  state  of  debi- 
lity occasioned  by  the  influence  exerted  by  the  local  irritation 
on  certain  organs*  But,  if  the  inflammation  continue,  aftev 
a  certain  length  of  time,  the  organization  evidently  sinks  into 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  languor  and  debility,  that  all  the  vi- 
tal actions  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  ex- 
ternal tissues  then  instead  of  being  turgent,  warm  and  coloured, 
are  weakened,  and  the  temperature  is  diminished;  the  skin 
becomes  of  an  earthy  greyish  hue ;  the  marasmus  make^ 
alarming  progress  ;  the  eyes,  sunk  in  their  sockets,  appear 
livid,  and  secreting  a  particular  thick  fluid  ;  the  pulse  is  weak, 
trembling,  small,  and  sometimes  slower  than  natural,  and 
hardly  perceptible  ;  the  whole  fabric  sinks  under  the  approach- 
ing dissolution.  This  state,  which  is  kept  up,  determined 
and  constantly  aggravated  by  the  local  disease,  also  arises 
from  the  disorder  and  exhaustion  experienced  by  tho  organs 
when  they  have  for  a  long  time  laboured  under  over-excite- 
ments. This  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  what  takes  place 
after  great  exertions.  Long  continued  febrile  excitement, 
pain,  and  loss  of  sleep,  are  the  powerful  causes  of  that  gene- 
ral prostration,  which  comes  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  the  importance  of 
the  parts  affected,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

In  debilitated  persons,  we  seldom  observe  that  internal 
oppression  mentioned  above,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  free  development  of  the  ge- 
neral over-excitement  by  the  loo  great  mass  of  blood.  But 
the  debility  induced  by  the  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is 
very  frequent  in  them.  The  stimulation  of  the  principal  or- 
gans, the  fever,  the  external  turgescence,  have  less  intensity 
and  duration;  they  are  soon  followed  by  prostration.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  reason  why  their  febrile 
excitement  is  generally  moderate,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
causes  their  debility  by  exhaustion  to  appear  later  than  in  ro^ 
bust  habits.  The  organization,  labouring  under  a  less  violent 
exertion,  is  not  so  soon  exhausted,  and  the  strength,  although 
less  considerable,  being  less  exerted,  can  be  preserved  much 
longer*  Thus  we  see  many  debilitated  subjects  resist  more 
effectually  the  efforts  of  gastroenteritis^  and  of  all  other  in 
flaa»mationsi. 
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The  therapeutical  consequences  derived  from  these  princi- 
ples are  easily  conceived  ;  their  importance  should  never  be 
doubted  nor  misunderstood  :  the  vulgar,  and  even  a  great 
number  of  physicians,  believe  that  debilitated  subjects  are 
always  more  weakened  by  morbific  causes,  and  that  dis- 
eases are  always  occasioned  by  that  circumstance.  This 
idea  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  passive  inflammations  and 
hemorrhages,  and  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  treating  them 
with  tonics.  Some  have  gone  further,  and  thought  that  the 
weakest  organs  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and  we  are  to  use 
every  means  to  fortify  them.  Let  a  man  have  his  chest  nar- 
row, lengthened,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  least  atmos- 
pheric variation;  or  let  another  experience  an  inconvenience 
after  taking  animal  food,  or  a  hearty  meal,  the  general  cry 
will  be,  that  the  lungs  in  the  former,  and  the  stomach  in  the 
latter,  have  lost  their  tone,  and  both  arc  put  under  the  use  of 
excitants. 

The  practitioner  who  follows  the  dictates  of  sound  patho- 
logical physiology,  takes  a  totally  different  step  :  in  debilitated 
subjects,  he  seeks  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  energy  to  the 
organic  actions  by  means  of  a  generous  diet,  moderate  exer- 
cise, and  all  other  ways  calculated  to  invigorate  the  constitu- 
tion. If  one  organ  is  then  more  irritable  than  the  others,  he 
removes  from  that  sensible  part  all  excitants  which  might  still 
add  to  its  predominant  action  ;  and  whilst  he  leaves  it  in  a 
state  of  absolute  rest,  he  stimulates  the  remote  parts,  in  order 
to  elevate  their  action  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  In  this  manner,  we  may  succeed  in  reducing 
susceptibilities  whether  congenial  or  acquired.  If  a  chronic 
inflammation  exist,  and  keep  up  the  debility,  the  same  rule 
is  to  be  applied,  viz  :  to  opfrtise  the  local  irritation,  whilst  di- 
recting towards  remote  parts  the  vital  actions  which  have  so 
\oi\%  been  predominant  in  the  part  affected. 

During  the  course  of  diseases,  the  general  over-excitement 
requires  the  use  of  bleeding  from  the  veins,  proportionate 
to  their  intensity,  the  strength  of  the  subject,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  diseased  organ.  Experience  alone  teaches  us  to 
make  neither  too  free  nor  too  sparing  a  use  of  bleeding  :  if 
the  development  of  the  feberile  excitement  be  impeded  by  the 
too  great  abundance  of  blood,  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid  is 
again  called  for.  But  when  reasonable  doubt  is  entertain- 
ed of  the  existence  of  that  condition,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly 
the  case,  we  are  to  commence  by  small  bleedings,  observing 
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attentively  their  effects,  and  retarding  them,  if  under  their  in- 
fluence the  pulse  rises  and  the  over-excitement  displays  all  its 
energy.  In  this  manner,  the  judicious  practitioner  lea\cs 
nothing  to  hazard  ;  he  interrogates  nature,  and  investigates 
the  real  state  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  oppose  a  constant  and 
effectual  treatment. 

When  debility  arises  from  exhaustion,  we  are  to  abstain 
from  general  bleeding,  which  would  have  the  inconvenience 
of  increasing  general  debility,  without  a  direct  diminution 
of  the  irritation  of  which  it  is  the  effect.  Leeches  are  then 
to  he  anolied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected,  resuming 
the *ir  application,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  their  number 
according  to  circumstances.  In  robust  constitutions,  they 
sometimes  operate  in  raisins:  the  pulse  and  external  heat,  and 
promoting  a  general  reaction,  which  is,  indeed,  frequently 
such  as  to  require  phlebotomy,  when  the  day  previous,  it 
would  have  been  highly  injurious.  But  when  exhaustion 
hv.s  made  more  considerable  progress,  we  are  to  abandon  all 
evacuations  of  blood,  and  have  recourse  to  the  most  powerful 
derivatives  combined  with  local  emolients.  In  this  manner 
we  still  combat  the  disease,  but  without  increasing  the  debi- 
lity which  has  become  the  immediate  cause  of  danger. 

Section  V. 

Modifications  relative  to  professions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  occupation  or  profession  of  the  pa- 
tient is  more  useful  to  the  pathologist  who  seeks  to  discover 
and  destroy  the  causes  of  diseases,  than  to  the  practitioner 
whose  business  it  is  to  cure  them.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
the  patient.  It  is  important,  for  instance,  to  the  physician 
who  has  under  his  care  a  case  of  violent  colic,  with  tightness 
and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  to  know  whether  the  subject 
has  not  been  exposed  to  saturnine  emanatioss,  or  does  not 
habitually  handle  substances  containing  a  certain  portion 
of  lead.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  this  investigation 
relates  rather  to  the  study  of  thecauses  of  diseases,  than  to 
that  of  curative  indications. 
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Section  IV. 

Modifications  relative  to  habits. 

The  influence  of  habits  is  not  less  extended  than  powerful 
over  the  actions  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  always  important 
for  the  physician  to  be  possessed  with  a  knowledge  of  them  : 
they  are  often  converted  into  real  wants  ;  and,  when  of  long 
standing,  the  organism  cannot  bear  their  sudden  privation 
of  what  gratifies  them. 

The  principal  habits  which  the  therapeutist  is  to  consider, 
relate  to  the  regimen,  dress,  and  particular  appetites  or  de- 
sires of  subjects.  Thus,  a  man  accustomed  io  take  food  in 
great  quantity  cannot,  sometimes,  be  suddenly  and  entirely 
deprived  of  them,  without  experiencing  uneasiness  and  wants 
which  interfere  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Those  who 
make  a  long  and  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  cannot  be  sud- 
denly deprived  of  them  ;  we  are  only  to  diminish  their  strength 
and  quantity.  It  would  even  be  dangerous  to  act  otherwise, 
and  several  well  authenticated  facts  prove  that  inflamma- 
tions would  be  less  frequently  mortal  in  certain  drunkards, 
if  they  were  allowed  a  small  proportion  of  wine  and  water 
during  the  disease.  (1)  In  a  word,  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
necessary  not  to  disturb  long  acquired  habits,  as  our  in- 
terference might  add  another  derangement  to  that  already 
occasioned  by  the  disease.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that 
these  considerations  are  always  subordinate  to  the  danger  and 
violence  of  pathological  affections. 

These  reflections  are  applicable  to  habits  in  the  mode  of 
dressing.  Some  persons  are  accustomed  to  keep  themselves 
more  covered  than  others,  whether  the  whole  or  only  part  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  head,  the  chest,  &c. ;  such  particulars, 
although  apparently  void  of  importance,  should  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  and  it  is  always  improper  to 
disturb  or  remove  the  impressions  which  our  organs  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive. 

Habit  renders  our  tissues  incessantly  less  sensible  to  the  ac- 

(1)  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecine,  t  vii.  p.  281. 
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lion  of  excitants  with  which  they  are  brought  in  confact ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  medicinal  substances,  when  adminis- 
tered during  a  long  time,  gradually  lose  their  effects,  and 
require  to  be  increased  ;  it  is  even  proper  to  discontinue  them  for 
a  length  of  time  so  as  to  allow  the  tissues  to  rest,  and  recover 
their  susceptibility.  We  know  that  the  most  poisonous  sub- 
stances may  become  harmless  by  habit  when  they  have  been 
gradually  increased.  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  fact  for  making  an  immoderate  use  of  the 
most  active  remedies  ;  for  if  it  is  admitted  that  our  organs 
can  be  rendered  insensible  to  the  operation  of  the  most  active 
stimulants,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  may  become  irritated 
nnder  their  influence,  and  finally  tend  with  great  rapidity  to 
their  utter  destruction.  The  expert  physician  will  always 
guard  himself  against  such  exclusive  propositions,  the  re- 
sult of  imperfect  and  superficial  observation.  His  duty  in 
administering  stimulants  for  any  length  of  time,  is  to  watch 
their  effect  attentively,  in  order  to  increase  their  strength  and 
quantity,  if  they  prove  useful,  or  to  suppress  them  altogether, 
if  they  should  produce  dangerous  irritations-  This  rule  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  medical  practice. 

Section    VII. 
Modifications  relative  to  appetites. 

The  inclination  «r  reluctance  that  solicits  or  repels  the 
■use  of  external  agents,  frequently  afford  to  the  practitioner 
useful  admonitions.  A  person  may  never  have  been  able  to 
■use  a  certain  drink  or  food  ;  this  peculiarity  should  be  known, 
in  order  that  the  practitioner  may  avoid  prescribing  them. 
In  some  constitutions,  emetics  will  occasion  great  sickness, 
but  no  vomiting  ;  in  this  case,  should  vomiting  be  essentially 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  promoted  either  by  ipecacuanha,  or  by 
tepid  water  taken  in  large  quantity.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  circumstances  of  this  kind.  We  may  say 
that  there  are  but  few  persons  who  have  not  some  partiality 
or  reluctance  for  certain  foods  or  medicines,  with  which  the 
practitioner  should  be  made  acquainted:  the  non-observance 
of  this  rule  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  serious  accidents. 

The  special  appetites  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  af- 
fected parts,  equally  deserve  the  attention  of  the  therapeutist 

8. 
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They  sometimes  occasion  a  desire  for  dangerous  substances^ 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  indulge ;  but  the  sufferer  is 
often  driven  by  instinct  to  place  himself  in  the  most  conve- 
nient situation,  in  order  to  make  use  of  certain  ingesta  which 
are  best  calculated  to  relieve  pain  and  cure  the  malady.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  indicate  in  what  cases  these  appetites  are 
to  be  satisfied  or  resisted.  They  are  almost  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  ;  the  expression  of  what  the  organism  requires 
for  its  own  relief.  But,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  in- 
ternal, act  ioas  brought  on  by  diseases  'are  not  always  salutary, 
all  appetites  arising  under  such  circumstances  cannot  always 
be  indulged.  The  physician  who  acts  prudently  will  not,, 
however,  entirely  resist  them.,  whatever  be  his  theory.  Per- 
sons labouring  under  acute  gastro-enteritis,  have  too  long 
been  cruelly  over-heated,  when  their  internal  sensations  loudly 
called  for  cool  acidulated  drinks  ;  various  patients  have  also 
been,  for  too  many  years,  confined  under  bed-cloaths  and  in 
unventilated  rooms,  and  their  body  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  sudorifics,  in  spite  of  the  instinct  which  led  them  to  desire 
diluting  drinks-  and  a  pure  cool  air ;  in  a  word,  the  errors  re- 
sulting from  an  obstinate  resistance  of  these  desires  and  ap- 
petites, have  been  so  long  prevalent,  and  followed  with  such 
unhappy  consequences,  that  the  wise  practitioner  should  never 
be  deaf  to  these  calls,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  nature- 
herself. 

In  such  cases,  he  is  to  compare  the  state  of  his  patient  witfo 
the  known  effects  of  the  desired  substances,  and  if  he  find 
that  they  may  indeed  be  useful,  he  may  prescribe  them,  evert 
in  preference  to  others  :  if  the  reverse,  the  patient  is  to  ab- 
stain from  them.  But  if  the  remedies  prescribed  do  not  pro- 
cure the  relief  of  the  patient,  it  is  often  useful  to  retrograde, 
listen  to  the  patient's  instinct,  and  be  somewhat  more  lenient, 
taking  care,  however,  to  indulge  only  those  substances  and 
in  a  manner  that,  should  they  prove  hurtful,  the  consequen- 
ces may  be  speedily  and  timely  obviated. 

Favourite  theories  should  never  carry  us  so  far  as  to  per- 
sist in  the  employment  of  remedies  evidently  useless,  or  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  disease  is  aggravated.  However 
sound  his  principles  may  be,  and  whatever  confidence  he  may 
entertain  in  the  benefit  of  certain  medicines,  the  physician 
should  never  cease  to  improve  by  observation  ;  his  most  im- 
portant duty  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  is  to  observe, 
step  by  step,  the  results  of  his  prescriptions,  investigate  all 
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the  phenomena  they  determine,  and  if  they  be  found  evidently 
^unfavourable,  to  have  recourse  to  other  methods.  It  is  the 
strict  observance  of  these  principles  that  constitutes  the  true 
philosophy  of  medical  practice  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious than  the  conduct  of  a  physician,  who,  adhering  inces- 
santly to  the  preconceived  idea  of  a  disease,  and  of  its  cure, 
perseveres  in  his  plan,  in  spite  of  all  its  consequences,  and  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  patient  is  driven  to  destruction. 

Section    VIII. 

Modifications  relative  to  the  causes  of  diseases. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  practitioner  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  of  maladies.  In  many  obscure  cases,  the 
symptoms  being  light,  or  wl*en  several  organs  present  morbid 
phenomena  at  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  important  to  refer 
to  the  cause  of  the  pathological  affection,  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  part  first  affected,  and  discover  the  principal  organ 
diseased.  Tiiis  research  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
great  sagacity  in  questioning  the  patient  and  by-standers, 
and  a  no  less  judicious  reserve,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
led  to  believe  all  their  stories.  Practice  alone  will  teach  how 
difficult  it  is,  generally-,  to  obtain  the  truth  from  the  mouth  of 
patients,  relative  to  the  causes  of  their  complaints,  or  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  disease  has  taken 
place.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  from  them  the  details  of 
complicated,  obscure  circumstances  which  escape  the  notice 
of  ordinary  persons,  but  simple  and  evident  facts  that  cannot 
but  be  known  to  him  who  has  experienced  them.  According 
to  authors,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  refer  to  the  com- 
memorative circumstances  of  diseases,  yet  no  kind  of  inves- 
tigation is  more  obscure  and  liable  to  error :  such  is  the 
propensity  that  most  persons  of  the  world  have  to  conceal  the 
real  causes  of  their  maladies,  or  to  accompany  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  symptoms  with  some  extraordinary  and  mar- 
vellous circumstances. 

But  in  many  cases,  although  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
complaint  be  equally  well  known,  it  is  also  important  to  refer 
to  its  cause  which,  indeed,  after  giving  rise  to  the  complaint, 
may  still  continue  to  operate,  and  constantly  increase  the  dis- 
order. As  soon  as  this  cause  is  ascertained,  the  whole  force 
of  therapeutics  is  to  be  employed  against  it,  and  its  destruc- 
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tion  will  be  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  phenomena  that 
it  had  occasioned.  For,  if  our  means  were  only  directed 
towards  these  phenomena,  and  not  towards  the  cause,  we 
might,  indeed,  diminish  their  violence,  but  never  obtain  a 
radical  cure. 

Physiological  medicine  here  affords  the  most  useful  no- 
tions to  the  practitioner.  It  teaches  us  to  neglect  certain  occult 
hypothetical  causes  that  occupied  a  great  share  of  the  attention 
of  our  predecessors,  and  which  they  attempted  to  reduce  by 
the  most  injurious  remedies.  Hence,  the  ideas  of  the  pre- 
tended alteration  of  humours,  of  a  genius  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  herpetic  affections,  &c.  to  which  the  acute  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  viscera  were  so  often  attributed,  have  been 
totally  exploded.  The  evident  causes  of  diseases  have  now 
become  the  object  of  our  attention  in  their  treatment;  thus, 
"when  the  intestines  contain  substances  which  keep  up  or  in- 
crease their  irritation,  they  are  to  be  evacuated  by  means  of 
gentle  remedies,  possessing  the  least  possible  stimulating 
property;  when  parts  are  irritated  by  the  presence  of  any 
foreign  body,  it  is  to  be  immediately  extracted.  In  a  word, 
when  the  cause  of  the  complaint  still  exists  after  the  physi- 
cian has  been  called  in,  he  labours  to  remove  it  before  attend- 
ing to  its  effects. 

In  a  few  cases,  which  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  it  is  proper  to  subdue  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  be- 
fore destroying  the  cause.  This  happens  whenever  the  remedy 
indicated  to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  susceptible 
of  increasing  the  disorder  which  is  already  carried  too  far. — 
Thus,  in  cases  of  putrid  and  offensive  matter,  or  of  worms 
lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal,  we  are  to  allay  the  irritation, 
before  proceeding  to  the  employment  of  purgatives  or  of 
vermifuges.  In  complicated  fractures,  we  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  postpone  the  complete  reduction  until  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided  ;  for  the  motion  necessary  to  be 
imparted  to  the  limb,  in  order  to  operate  its  natural  confor- 
mation, would  be  followed  by  accidents  still  more  dangerous. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  physician  is  often  required  to 
enable  him  to  discover  the  real  causes  of  the  disease  before 
him.  A  few  months  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  woman  labouring 
under  oppression,  a  dry  and  frequent  cough,  and  a  painful 
sense  of  suffocation  recurring  at  intervals  :  besides  these 
symptoms,  there  was  a  continual  head-ache,  the  conjunctiva 
wa^  injected ;  the  pulse  was  full,  hard,  and  not  much  aceelc>-. 
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rated.  Since  two  months,  her  menses  had  disappeared,  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  moral  affection.  A  copious  bleeding, 
warranted  hy  her  vigour  and  youth,  caused  a  subsidence  of 
the  cerebral  symptoms;  the  menses  appeared;  but  the  pec- 
toral symptoms  continued.  During  ten  or  filteen  days,  I  di- 
rected my  treatment  against  what  I  considered  to  be  an  irri- 
tation either  sanguineous  or  nervous,  of  the  bionchise,  but 
without  success.  At  last,  in  one  of  my  visits,  whilst  conversing 
with  my  patient,  I  observed  her  executing  that  motion  so  re- 
markable which  accompanies  a  difficult  and  painfu  I  deglutition ; 
on  my  enquiring  whether  she  often  had  to  perform  that  mo- 
tion, she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  mouth;  a  slight  irritation  existed  about  the 
pharynx  and  tonsils;  the  uvula  was  elongated,  filiform,  and 
descended  along  the  base  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis. 
The  true  cause  of  the  disease  was  now  disclosed  ;  the  pro- 
truded appendice  of  the  velum  palati  was  immediately  carried 
off  in  the  usual  way,  and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared.  Cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  ;  the  physiologi- 
cal doctrine,  in  unfolding  the  origin  and  nature  of  a  rast 
number  of  symptoms  heretofore  considered  as  essential  affec- 
tions, has  diminished  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  rendered, 
their  treatment  more  methodical  and  efficacious.* 

Section  IX. 

Modifications  relative  to  the  seat  of  diseases. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  physicians  who  have  preten- 
tions to  reason,  can  yet  maintain  that  the  notions  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  scat  of  diseases,  are  of  little  im- 
portance at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient,  and  almost  useless  to 
therapeutics.  Those,  indeed,  who  advocate  this  paradox,  are 
neither  observers,  nor  practitioners.  Their  speculations  arc 
the  offspring  of  the  silence  and  meditations  of  the  cabinet,  and 
not  the  result  of  clinical  practice. 

On  arriving  near  his  patient,  the  first  duty  of  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  ascertain  what  organ  is  affected.  His  researches 
on  the  commemorative  circumstances  of  the  disease,  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  derangement  of  the  principal  functions,  and 
all  investigations  necessary  to  the  diagnostic  of  the  various 
morbid  conditions,  are  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parts 
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primarily  affected.  In  order  to  acquire  a  correct  and  com- 
plete idea  of  a  malady,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  mor- 
bific causes,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
impression  of  those  causes  on  one  or  several  organs,  and  to 
determine  the  connexion  existing  between  the  disorders  and 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  successively  developed. 
Then  only  is  the  practitioner  competent  to  establish  the  indi- 
cations resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  most 
proper  remedies  to  be  employed  ;  for  then  only  can  he  bring 
to  his  mind  all  the  various  modifications  which  the  organs 
must  undergo  to  recover  their  normal  condition. 

Without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  affected,  how 
can  he  successfully  treat  that  multiplicity  of  sympathetic  dis- 
eases occasioned  in  some  remote  parts  by  a  chronic  gastritis  ? 
How  is  he  to  apply  proper  remedies  to  a  palsy  or  to  convul- 
sions arising  from  the  primary  or  secondary  affection  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  :  the  fundamental  basis  of  thera- 
peutics, and  of  pathology,  evidently  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  seat  and  nature  of  maladies. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  the  place  occupied  by  the 
parts  affected,  in  order  to  direct  the  use,  either  of  topics,  or  of 
iocal  bleeding,  called  for  by  the  disease,  the  precise  organ 
must  also  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  apply  appropriate  means 
of  cure.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  we  are  not 
to  carry  general  bleeding  to  the  same  extent  as  in  those  of 
the  parenchymata  ;  an  absolute  abstinence  is  more  imperiously 
called  for  in  irritations  and  phlegmasia?  of  the  alimentary 
eanal  than  in  those  of  other  organs;  digitalis,  so  useful  in  the 
disorders. of  the  circulation,  cannot  be  successfully  given  in 
pneumonia  ;  blisters  with  cantharides  are  injurious  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  :  in  a  word,  in  whatever  circumstances 
the  practitioner  may  be  placed,  he  can  never  proceed  with 
method  and  certainty,  unless  he  knows  precisely  which  is  the 
organ  implicated. 

In  this  age,  which  is  already  so  rich  in  facts  and  discove- 
ries, and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  ranked  among  those 
which  have  given  the  most  salutary  impulse  to  science,  pa- 
thological anatomy  should  be  the  constant  guide  of  the  phy- 
sician. The  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  diseases  of  our  organs,  that  when- 
ever we  observe  the  first,  the  others  immediately  present 
themselves  to  the  mind.  As  articulated  sounds  can  only  strike 
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our  ears  in  as  much  as  they  convey  some  ideas ;  symptoms  also 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  their  indicating  the  pain  existing 
in  an  organ  and  the  nature  of  its  affections.  It  is  in  vain  that 
some  have  ventured  to  oppose  this  happy  alliance  of  patholo- 
gy with  the  study  of  organs  after  death,  by  saying  that  anato- 
mical dissections  can  only  show  the  ultimate  termination  of 
disease.  This  objection  might  have  some  weight  if  death 
never  took  place  before  a  disease  has  run  through  all  its  pe- 
riods ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Inflammations,  for  instance, 
may  kill  the  patient  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  few  days,  even  in 
some  months  and  after  an  unlimited  number  of  years.  Ob- 
servation lias  even  taught  us  to  calculate,  in  given  circum- 
stances, what  space  of  time  will  be  required  for  irritated 
parts  to  secrete  pus,  to  cover  themselves  with  false  mem- 
branes, to  ulcerate,  to  lose  their  transparency  ai:d  their  nor- 
mal texture.  In  practice,  it  is  even  sometimes  possible,  by- 
means  of  an  attentive  calculation  of  satisfactory  probabilities, 
to  determine,  with  some  degree  of  precision,  by  the  duration 
of  a  disease,  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  and  their  modi- 
fications, what  is  the  actual  exact  state  of  the  parts  affected. 
Nay,  we  know  how  far  pathological  anatomy,  thus  cultivated 
and  brought  in  contact  with  pathological  physiology,  bids 
fair  to  affording  certainty  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  how 
unreasonable  are  the  vague  declamations  of  those  cross- 
grained  genius  who  labour  to  depreciate  that  science. 


Section  X. 

yiodif  cations  relative  io  the  intensity  of  diseases. 

Independent  of  all  other  circumstances  inherent  either  to 
the  disease  or  to  the  patient  himself,  the  intensity  of  the  pa- 
thological affection  frequently  induces  a  striking  variety  in 
the  administration  of  medicinal  agents.  Thus,  when  phleg- 
masia? are  too  violent,  they  are  to  be  treated  by  copious  and 
repeated  bleedings,  and  absolute  abstinence  ;  in  a  word,  by 
energetic  measures  commensurate  with  the  energy  and 
danger  of  the  complaint ;  no  expectation,  no  half  measure, 
no  groping  is  then  allowed  ;  the  art  is  to  oppose  the  disease 
with  power  and  activity*  The  case  is  widely  different  in  less 
urgent  cases,  where  the  power  of  the  organism  alone  is  ade- 
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quate  to  eradicate  the  disease.  We  may  here  confine  our 
inteference  to  diet,  lenient  drinks,  emollient  topics,  and  rest 
of  the  part  affected  ;  and,  with  this  treatment,  time  will  re- 
store harmony  through  every  part  of  the  living  economy.  A 
due  proportion  between  the  energy  of  the  remedies  and  the 
strength  of  the  subject  and  violence  of  the  complaint,  is  the 
most  intricate  part  of  medical  practice,  and  one  which 
requires  the  soundest  experience  and  the  most  exquisite 
medical  tact. 

Section  XI. 

Modifications  relative  to  the  periods  of  diseases. 

Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time,  physi- 
cians have  generally  advocated  the  vague  and  irrational  pre- 
cept that  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  to  vary  according  to 
their  periods.  No  rigid  mind  can  read  without  disgust  what 
ontologists  have  written  on  that  subject.  Some  modifications 
are  undoubtedly  necessary  in  the  treatment,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  and  undergoes  successive  changes  in  the  parts 
affected,  in  those  which  have  successively  sympathised  with 
them,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  organic  actions. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  different  means  areto.be  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  a  gastro-enteritis  than  when 
i?  has  produced  a  prostration  of  the  vital  actions  ;  that,  in 
phlegmon,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  applications,  according  as 
there  exists  only  a  tumefaction  in  the  blood  vessels,  or  when 
pus  is  already  accumulated  in  the  parts  ;  in  a  word,  there  is 
in  the  greater  member  of  acute  phlegmasia3,  a  period  of  op- 
_portunity  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed  to  a  successful  application  of  proper  remedies.  These 
truths,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  unremitting  medi- 
tations of  all  practitioners,  stand  much  above  controversy. 
But  what  application  can  we  make  of  them  to  particular 
cases  ?  What  are  those  modifications  which  they  call  for  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  ?  These  are  the  queries  to  be  an- 
swered, when  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  insufficiency  of 
general  rules,  and  establish  precepts  truly  useful  in  practice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  greater  number  of  irritations, 
it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  cause  the  abortion  of  the  local 
congestion  resulting  from  them  j^  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  re- 
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move  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and,  on  the  other,  we  make  a 
good  general  or  local  bleeding.  By  this  means,  we  are  some- 
times enabled  to  cut  the  disease  short ;  in  other  cases,  its 
intensity  is  considerably  subdued,  so  that  the  same  means, 
continued  for  a  few  days,  will  carry  it  off  altogether  ;  or 
abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  be  driven  away  by  the  sole  power 
of  the  organism.  The  vulgar  are  in  the  habit,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  pulmonary  catarrhs  and  gastric  irritations,  to 
take  large  doses  of  alcoholic  substances  or  sodorifics,  at  the 
same  time  that,  being  warmly  clothed,  they  endeavour  to 
promote  an  abundant  perspiration*.  Physicians  have  some- 
what imitated  this  practice  by  giving  the  tartarized  antimony 
in  that  stage  of  the  diseases  above  mentioned.  These  pertur- 
bating  measures  may,  indeed,  succeed,  when  causing  a  violent 
excitement  externally,  or  an  abundant  secretion  through  the 
skin  or  the  kidneys  ;  they  displace,  as  it  were,  the  irritation, 
and  produce  an  artificial  crisis.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  they 
fail ;  nay,  the  excitement  they  promote  increases  the  intensity 
of  the  disease  in  the  affected  part,  and  diminishes  its  suscepti- 
bility to  the  action  of  those  rational  means,  and  thus  add  ad- 
ditional dangers  to  those  already  occasioned  by  the  disease. 
A  judicious   physician  will   carefully   avoid  such   barbarous 


*  I  have  myself  had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining-  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  mode  of  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  bron- 
chia;, provided  there  exists  no  acute  irritation.  Jt  is  unnecessary  to  sa\  that 
my  remark  applies  merely  to  what  we  commonly  call  colds.  W  e  are  never 
more  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  than  when  we  can  oppose  the  agency 
of  a  cause  contrary  to  that  which  has  produced  a  disease.  There  is  no  law 
in  the  human  economy  which  contradicts  this  proposition  Colds  alwajs 
arise  from  suppressed  perspiration  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere  from  dryness  to  moisture,  or 
from  the  sudden  passage  of  a  state  of  perspiration  to  a  lower  temperature  of 
the  sliin  ;  or  they  arise  from  Ihe  immersion  of  the  extremeties  in  cold  water. 
Now.  it  is  palpably  evident  that  warm  diffusive  stimulants,  as  most  diapho- 
retics are,  will  prove  to  be  competent  to  the  removal  of  the  effects  ariaing" 
from  the  morbific  cause,  especially  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

These  persons  reason  rather  too  mechanically  who  pretend  to  confine  the 
use  of  stimulants  to  those  circumstances  where  the  vital  powers  in  the  parts 
affected  stand  below  par  Such  a  theory  amounts  to  a  revival  oi  the  old  ex- 
ploded hypothesis  of  the  astenic  condition  of  diseases.  The  physician  knows 
too  much  of  the  difficulties  and  dai  g-er  al  tending  the  protracted  starfe  of 
organic  debility  of  certain  diseases,  to  be  willing  to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct 
calculated  to  produce,  by  an  obstinate  debilitatiug  treatment,  what  practice 
has  taught  him  so  justly  to  dread.  But  I  will  return  to  this  subject  in  ano- 
ther place. 
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practice,  which,  if  it  succeed  in  a  few  cases,  will  not  fail  to 
make  a  much  greater  number  of  victims. 

When  irritations  have  not  been  subdued  by  the  first  rational 
means,  their  use  is  to  be  persevered  in,  proportionately  with 
the  declining  strength  of  the  subject.  At  last,  the  time  comes 
when  we  are  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  bleeding,  and  confine- 
ourselves  to  emollient  topics,  derivatives  and  other  similar 
remedies,  which,  without  debilitating  the  patient,  tend  to  sub- 
due and  displace  inflammations. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  great  practical  moment,  that  a  dis- 
ease produced  by  irritation,  to  whatever  stage  it  may  have 
arrived,  never  changes  its  nature,  and  constantly  requires 
therapeutical  means  calculated  to  destroy  the  over-excitement 
of  the  parts  affected.  This  proposition  is  self-evident :  it 
allows  a  modification  of  the  treatment,  according  as  the  diseased 
tissues  or  the  whole  economy  experience  more  or  less  rapid 
changes,  and  permit  the  employment  of  means  adequate  to 
the  state  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  incompatible  with  those 
methods  according  to  which,  the  course  of  the  malady  being 
divided  into  several  sections,  each  is  to  be  treated  by  different 
and  often  opposite  means.  Thus,  sound  practice  will  reject 
as  absurd,  those  precepts  which  direct  the  use  of  emetics  at 
the  commencement  of  nervous  or  bilious  affections,  followed 
by  purgatives,  and,  if  putrid  symptoms  appear,  by  tonics  and 
stimulants.  In  order  to  adopt  such  principles,  the  nature,  the 
seat  and  the  results  of  the  disease,  must  be  entirely  disre- 
garded;  they  require  a  submission  to  their  dictates,  and  a 
neglect  of  the  condition  of  the  organs  in  which  pain  is  unmer- 
cifully exasperated.* 


*  The  reader  must  not  be  alarmed  at  this  singular  proposition,  which  some 
might  perhaps  maliciously  compare  with  the  ludicrous  answers  ofArgan,  who 
is  made  to  say  in  a  favourite  piece  of  Molieres,  that  in  all  diseases,  the  same 
means  are  to  be  used,  whether  the  patient  is  relieved  by  them  or  not.  The 
precept  here  given  may  appear  objectionable  in  some  cases,  especially  in  dis- 
eases which  run  through  their  course  with  rapidity;  but  when  we  reflect  on 
the  view  which  the  partisans  of  the  physiological  doctrine  lake  of  the  nature 
of  diseases,  as  they  affect  identical  tissues  in  an  identical  manner,  it  appears 
rational  that,  if  there  exists  a  mode  of  opposing  an  effectual  check  to  their 
progress,  that  mode  is  to  be  persevered  in,  as  long  as  the  disease  remains  the 
same  in  its  nature.  This  appears  too  consistent  with  common  sense,  to  be 
absurd  in  science.  But,  as  diseases  are  liable  to  dangers  during  their  pro- 
gress, that  is  to  say,  as  they  may  alternately  affect  various  tissues  or  organs, 
dissimilar  in  their  nature,  property  and  functions,  the  treatment  requires  to 
"be  so  modified  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  those  conditions.    The  physiological 
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Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  rule  laid  down  by 
authors,  of  having  recourse  to  tonics  as  soon  as  the  over- 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  begin  to  subside.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that  fever,  agitatiun  and 
other  similar  accidents,  should  disappear  too  soon;  by  stimu- 
lating the  organs,  their  action  is  accelerated,  the  remaining 
strength  is  consumed,  and  the  event  is  sooner  brought  on  when 
the  subject  will  sink  under  those  pains,  convulsions  and  an- 
guish, which  their  treatment  has  either  kept  up  or  induced. 
When,  owing  to  bad  treatment  at  the  beginning,  or  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease,  which  has  baffled  the  most  appropri- 
ate means,  gastro-enteritis  continues  unabated,  we  seldom 
see  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  physiologist,  terminate  in  those 
adynamic  fevers,  accompanied  with  fetid  excretions,  black 
and  fuliginous  tongue,  or  a  general  disposition  to  putridity. 
There  is  hardly  one  instance  then  of  ataxic  fevers  accompa- 
nied with  furious  delirium,  hydrophobia,  spasms,  convulsions, 
which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  practice  I  reprobate. 
By  means  of  a  rational  antiphlogistic  treatment,  we  can  cure 
a  much  greater  number  of  diseases  ;  and  when  these  prove 
fatal,  life  is  prolonged,  the  sufferings  are  less  intense,  and  death 
never  assumes  that  formidable  train  of  symptoms  indicating 
torture  in  the  principal  viscera. 

Section  XII. 


Modifications  relative  to  Climates, 

Man  constantly  retains  the  impression  of  the  climate  in 
which  he  was  born.  His  physical  organization,  his  moral 
habits,  his  various  degrees  of  susceptibility,  all  in  him  is  modi- 
lied  by  the  country  he  inhabits.  The  philosopher,  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  physician,  read  with  an  equal  interest  the  history 
drawn  by  Hippocrates  of  the  characters  of  the  various  nations 
known  in  his  days  ;  and  such  is  the  perfection  of  his  descrip- 


doctrine  is,  however,  consistent  with  itself  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  it  considers 
all  diseases  to  be  produced  by  irritation,  the  antiphlogistic  and  debilita  ing- 
treatment  is  uniformly  recommended.  This  subject  is  of  material  importance 
in  practice;  and  without  the  principle  alluded  to,  the  french  doctrine  «ould 
Lave  no  solid  foundatiou.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  all  our  attention,  and 
should  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience. 
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lions,  that  the  celebrated  author  of  L'Esjwit  des  Lois  has  not 
been  able  to  improve  them. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate more  deeply  than  heretofore  into  the  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  climates  on  the  human  organization.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that,  in  the  cold  damp  plains  of  Holland,  the 
skin  performing  its  functions  but  imperfectly,  the  lungs  which 
are  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  are  disposed  to  those  chronic 
and  disorganizing  irritations  constituting  phthysis.  Deprived 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  subjected  to  a  sort 
of  tiolement,  the  body,  in  those  countries,  is  puffed,  loaded 
with  white  fluids,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  an  evident  predo- 
minance of  action  and  developeineht  in  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  sensibility  is  obtuse,  accompanied  with  slow  determina- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  a  dulness,  incapacity  and  unwillingness 
to  move. 

Those  who  inhabit  the  equatorial  zones  are  exactly  the  re- 
verse. Their  tissues  are  almost  reduced  to  their  solid  ele- 
ments ;  the  nervous  system  is  very  susceptible  :  it  is  not  feeble, 
as  some  have  pretended,  but  successively  impressionable; 
Hence  the  muscular  organs  have  comparatively  less  vigour, 
and  the  voluptuous  Asiatic  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  prefer  to 
the  fatigues  of  bodily  labour,  an  idle  and  sedentary  life  to 
which  the  fertility  of  the  climate  and  the  variety  and  plenty 
of  its  productions,  seem  to  invite  him.  Heat  invites  to  action, 
the  habitual  stimulation  of  the  skin  excites,  through  sympa- 
thy, the  internal  and  especially  the  digestive  organs ;  the 
muscles  are  almost  totally  deprived  of  strength  and  activity. 
With  a  similar  organization,  the  imagination  must  predomi- 
nate over  all  the  other  intellectual  faculties  ;  lust  and  plea- 
sures become  hourly  wants,  and  excess  in  their  enjoyment 
weakens  and  rapidly  wears  out  a  constitution  which  already 
possessed  neither  vigour  nor  energy. 

If  we  compare  those  people  living  in  the  midst  of  idleness, 
of  voluptuousness  and  of  plenty,  with  the  rude,  indigent  and 
enhardened  inhabitants  of  the  North,  we  may  easily  explain 
why  the  former  have  always  been  a  prey  to  the  latter,  and  how 
the  generations  of  the  poles  are  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
equatorial  regions,  where  they  soon  become  enervated  and 
lost.  With  an  obtuse  nervous  susceptibility  and  inactive  sym- 
pathies, the  inhabitants  of  hyporborean  regions  are  character- 
ized by  the  unshaken  equilibrium  of  their  functions,  and  by 
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the  facility  with  which  they  endure  the  fatigues  of  labour  and 
exercise,  and  all  the  excesses  of  intemperance. 

We  may  also  add,  with  Hyppocrates,  that  whatever  climate 
they  inhabit,  the  characters  of  nations  are  always  modified  by 
the  configuration,  the  fertility,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
In  northern  as  well  as  in  southern  regions,  the  natives  of 
mountainous  and  almost  barren  countries,  who  derive  their 
subsistence  from  hunting  and  by  hard  labour,  are  strong,  ner- 
vous, almost  ungovernable,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  al- 
ways ready  To  defend  rt.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
few  wants,  and  to  whom  a  fertile  soil  furnishes  an  abundant 
and  easy  subsistence,  are  dull,  idle,  and  easy  to  enslave.  The 
labour  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants  is,  above  all 
other  circumstances,  the  most  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  of  health  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  those  conditions  more  generally  exist  in  temperate  and 
cold  climates  than  in  more  southern  latitudes.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  must 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  among 
whom  it  is  exercised.  The  physician  may  then  have  a  two- 
fold mission  to  accomplish  :  the  first  is  to  administer  relief 
and  care  to  the  natives  of  the  country  he  inhabits  ;  the  second 
to  preserve  foreigners  from  the  diseases  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try. How  often  have  victorious  armies  been  devoured  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  countries  which  the  inhabitants  could  not 
defend  ?  How  often  have  not  conquerors,  in  the  midst  of  their 
victorious  trophies,  been  destroyed  in  detail,  and  compelled 
to  abandon  a  soil  washed  with  their  blood,  and  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  their  comrades  ? 

With  respect  to  inuring  foreigners  to  a  country,  we  are  to 
preserve  their  organs  against  the  impression  of  the  climate, 
when  its  influence  has  been  studiously  examined  and  under- 
stood. Thus,  inhabitants  of  southern  latitudes,  when  trans- 
planted in  cold  and  damp  climates,  must  keep  their  body 
warmly  clothed,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  themselves  from 
bronchitis  and  pneumoniae  to  which  they  become  much  expos- 
ed ;   they  are  to   indulge  gradually  and  moderately  the  use 


*  We  may  lay  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  people  have  to  la- 
bour hard  in  order  to  provide  tor  their  wants,  they  will  be  found  to  possess 
physical  activity,  moral  energy,  courage  and  health  ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  whom  the  cli  ~ate  supplies  with  ^11  the  necessaries  of  life,  will 
become  dull,  enervated,  weak,  and  exposed  to  an  immense  variety  of  diseases. 
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of  warm  and  somewhat  stimulating  drinks;  their  diet  should 
consist  of  animal  food,  with  a  tolerable  good  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Complete  sobriety,  temperance,  and  vegetable  food, 
arc,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  for  those  who  pass  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  latitude.  In  marshy  places,  abounding  with 
intermittent,  simple  or  pernicious  fevers — in  those  climates 
which  are  devastated  by  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera  mor- 
bus, dysentery,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  de- 
leterious miasmata,  to  approach  oniy  by  degrees  the  focus  of 
infection,  to  avoid  intemperance  and  all  other  excesses  which, 
by  increasing  their  susceptibility  and  irritating  the  digestive 
organs,  evidently  predispose  to  endemic  com  plaints. 

Independent  of  these  general  rules,  therapeutics  is  also 
greatly  modified,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  climates. 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  owing  to  their  vigorous  and 
less  sensible  organization,  will  take  with  impunity  large  doses 
of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  ;  sometimes  also,  tlieir  habit 
of  indulging  in  their  food  and  spiriuous  drink,  does  not  allow 
them  to  bear  an  absolute  and  continued  abstinence,  to  which 
it  might  even  be  dangerous  to  submit  them  :  this  assertion 
has  frequently  been  verified  by  our  experience  among  Polish 
and  Prussian  soldiers.  The  variable  and  susceptible  consti- 
tutions of  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  require  only  the 
use  of  diet,  diluent  drinks,  and  gentle  lenients.  The  diseases 
of  the  latter  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  slow  and  chronic  irrita- 
tions of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  which  are  often 
accompanied  with  nervous  symptoms  and  hypochondriasis. 
In  warm  latitudes,  the  gastro-hepatic  system,  and  in  cold  and 
damp  climates,  the  organs  of  respiration,  call  for  the  special 
attention  of  the  practitioner.  Violent  and  well-marked  in- 
flammations, are  more  frequent  in  the  cold  and  dry  regions 
of  the  north,  where  general  and  plentiful  bleedings  are  ne- 
cessitated, as  much  by  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  as  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  these  few  observations  ;  not  that  I 
might  not  add  many  more  on  the  modifications  which  thera- 
peutics undergoes  in  different  climates ;  but  proceeding  fur- 
ther, I  might  perhaps  go  beyond  what  is  positive  and  demon- 
strated by  a  scrutinous  observation.  We  must  also  say  that 
the  physiological  doctrine,  having  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  it  is  desirable  that  ultimate  researches 
should  be  instituted,  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  what  are 
the  organs  on  which  the  principal  climates  exert  their  influ- 
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ence,  and  in  what  manner  those  organs  are  modified  by  each 
locality  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  we  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  correct  medical  geography,  of  proper  means,  and 
be  enabled  to  avoid  and  neutralize  the  deleterious  influence 
exercised  by  the  various  countries  in  the  world.* 


*  Every  man  who  feels  a  share  of  that  interest  which  humanity  requires 
rom  those  entrusted  with  the  relief  of  its  sufferings,  must  experience  a  de- 
sire to  contribute  his  share  of  observation  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant object  Wherever  civilized  nations  have  carried  what  they  consider 
the  benefit  of  civilization,  they  have  never  failed  also  to  carry  among-  them 
new  infirmities.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  resulting-  from  irregular 
and  disorderly  habits.  Fevers  are  indeed  becoming  so  common  that  every 
climate  will  soon  have  its  own  peculiar  fevers,  besides  all  the  train  of  disea- 
ses of  their  fellotv  creatures.  Those  fevers,  in  warm  latitudes,  are  generally- 
accompanied  with  congestion  on  the  liver  ;  or,  speaking  the  language  of  the 
Broussaisian  doctrine,  they  are  most  commonly  gastro-hepatitis,  whereas,  in 
more  northern  regions,  thev  affect  the  intestines  in  preference.  This  is  all 
we  know  of  the  modifications  of  diseases  by  the  climate  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  whether  that  difference  exists  with  regard  to  the  organs  affected 
in  the  same  disease. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  M.  Broussais  denies  the  existence  of  essential 
diseases,  which  are  to  be  always  ascribed  to  irritations  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  In  all  the  varieties  of  remittent  and  continued  fevers,  an  at- 
tentive examination  might  afford  the  means  of  placing  the  question  beyond: 
the  reach  of  controversy,  if  we  had  those  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  as  uniformly  affected  in  other  climates  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  what  I 
will  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  question  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  which  can  ever  be  agita- 
ted in  medicine,  and  in  which  so  many  lives  are  deeply  interested.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  mention  here  of  a  new  fever,  at  least  one 
which  has  but  lately  been  observed  at  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  From 
some  scattered  and  incomplete  accounts  of  that  complaint,  it  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  rheumatic  fever,  or,  speaking  the  language  of  physiological  medi- 
cine, an  affection  cf  the  stomach  with  sympathetic  phenomena  in  the  synovia! 
and  nervous  systems  In  most  cases,  the  pat:.ent  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  and  toes ;  a  slight  degree  of  fever  soon  follows  with  soreness  over 
the  body,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  acute  rheumatism.  These 
subside  in  two  or  three  days,  with  or  without  treatment,  which  consists  ia 
drinking  warm  lemonade  or  orange  water  as  plentifully  as  the  patient  can 
take. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  an  attentive  examination,  this  complaint  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same  as  those  slight  indispositions  so  commonly  met  with  in 
warm  seasons,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
arising  from  foul  stomach  and  suppressed  perspiration,  and  to  which  a  tropi- 
cal climate  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  greater  degree  of  violence. 

It  is  seldom  fatal,  except  when  it  assumes  or  degenerates  into  the  more 
formidable  shape  of  some  of  the  ordinarv  diseases  of  those  latitudes.     In 
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Section  XIII. 


Modifications  relative  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed. 

Independent  of  the  circumstances  hitherto  indicated,  there 
are  others,  no  doubt  less  important  and  more  individual,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  our  consideration,  and  ought 
also  to  engage  practitioners  to  modify  their  treatment.  Thus, 
we  are  to  give  great  attention  to  the  moral  disposition  of  the 
patients,  who,  sometimes  exasperate  their  sufferings  by  unne- 
cessary anxiety  and  agitation  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  danger 
attending  the  complaint,  will  refuse  to  submit  to  the  treatment. 
In  the  change  of  seasons,  medical  preparations  must  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  changes  they  impart  to  the  living  organism  : 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  cool  acidulated  drinks,  and  in 
winter,  a  tepid  and  emolient  beverage  is  the  most  proper. — 
If  the  patient  should  be  confined  in  a  close  apartment,  this 
must  be  ventilated  or  purified  by  means  of  chloric  fumigations. 
In  a  word,  nothing  should  be  foreign  to,  or  neglected  by  the 
practitioner.  His  solicitude  for  all  that  concerns  his  patient 
will  add  much  to  his  comfort,  increase  his  confidence,  and 
promote  a  speedy  and  easy  return  to  health. 

Without  allowing  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  systems,  the 
physician  must  examine  attentively  both  his  patient  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  have  due  regard  to  sex, 
age,  and  strength  ;  to  habits,  occupation,  and  the  parts  af- 
fected, as  well  as  to  the  violence  and  periods  of  the  complaint ; 
proceeding  from  these  data,  he  will  establish  the  indications 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  this  manner, 
he  will  not  be  controuled  by  theories,  but  by  the  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  pathological  notions  he  possesses,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  patient,  and  make  a 
judicious  choice  of  the  remedies  to  be  employed. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  what  relates  to  it  and  to 
the  patient  himself;  he  must  also  possess  accurate  ideas  of  the 


Cuba,  it  is  called  Dengue  or  Dunga,  a  word  which  implies  neatly  the  same 
meaning  as  what  we  have  lately  denominated  Delirium  ircnuns.  to  which  it 
also  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  cases  ;  and  it  is  more  frequently  md 
with  in  intemperate  persons. 
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remedies,  and  of  their  mode  of  operating;  for  these  are  the 
implements  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  our  art  for  the  re* 
Kef  and  cure  of  suffering  humanity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF     REMEDIES.. 

Section  I. 
General  Considerations. 

All  natural  substances,  susceptible  of  producing  a  visible 
action  on  the  living  organs,  and  which  are  capable,  in  certain 
cases,  of  favouring  the  return  of  the  functions  to  their  normal 
state,  constitute  what  we  call  medicinal  substances.  This 
appellation  has,  however,  been  more  specially  given  to  those 
substances  which,  being  properly  prepared  and  divested  of 
their  inert  or  deleterious  principles,  are  disposed  in  a  manner 
to  possess  the  greatest  possible  utility  in  therapeutics.  The 
idea  of  a  remedy  implies  that  of  a  disease  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  cure.  All  medical  substances  are  not  medicinal  agents, 
since  some  only  serve  to  dietetic  and  others  to  surgical  pur- 
poses ;  hut  they  all  fall  under  that  denomination,  whenever 
they  may  be  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  It  is  evident  that 
a  substance  which  could  never  be  used  in  therapeutics,  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  that  name. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  no  absolute  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  food,  remedies,  'and 
poisons.  The  condition  of  the  living  subject,  the  affection 
more  or  less  serious  of  his  organs,  may  render  injurious  and 
even  mortal  the  most  harmless  alimentary  substance,  or  im- 
part a  salutary  and  curative  property  to  the  most  violent  poi- 
son. The  time  is  uo  more  when  it  was  believed  that,  among 
the  various  bodies  in  nature,  some  possessed  the  exclusive 
property  of  nourishment,  others,  that  of  curing  diseases,  and 
others  again,  the  much  more  dangerous  faculty  of  destroying 
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the  vital  powers.  In  the  living  species,  what  is  an  article  of 
food  for  some  individuals,  may  be  a  poison  for  others.  The 
physician  must  understand  how  to  derive  usefulness  from  all 
objects  around  him.  After  establishing  what  indications  he 
has  to  fulfil,  his  next  and  only  step  is  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  of  those  articles  of  which  experience  has  consecrated 
the  efficacy,  without  enquiring  into  what  class  of  alimentary, 
medicinal,  or  topical  substances  that  article  belongs. 

Nearly  all  bodies  in  nature,  in  as  much  as  they  exert  a  more 
or  less  energetic  action  on  the  living  organs,  may  be  useful 
in  therapeutics.  The  ancients,  however,  confined  themselves 
to  the  use  of  the  most  ordinary  substances,  and  the  most  sim- 
ple preparations ;  abstinence,  a  few  vegetable  decoctions, 
blood-letting,  a  wise  course  of  dietetic  measures,  composed 
nearly  all  their  materia  medica.  But  a  much  greater  number 
of  medicinal  agents  was  soon  substituted,  and  substances  the 
most  active,  disgusting  and  incongruous,  mixed  and  prepared 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  soon  incumbered  their 
pharmacology,  and  composed  those  barbarous  mixtures,  some 
of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  age,  to  the 
shame  of  former  times.  Quackery  on  the  one  hand,  credulity 
on  the  other,  ignorance  in  all,  the  illusory  effects  of  the  mar- 
vellous, the  prevailing  fashion  for  arcana,  all.  indeed,  contri- 
buted to  give  rise,  propagation,  and  multiplicity  to  an  infinite 
number  of  remedies,  formula?,  and  secrets. 

Under  this  vicious  direction,  materia  medica  became  a 
scientific  monstrosity,  which  all  true  physicians  despised,  and 
in  which  a  reformation  was  evidently  and  loudly  called  for. 
But  how  imperfect  is  yet  that  reform,  which  was  commenced 
at  the. same  time  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  view  to  ex- 
clude from  the  number  of  therapeutical  agents,  all  useless 
substances  and  unaccountable  preparations !  What  an  im- 
mense task  remains  to  be  performed  for  those,  who,  enlight- 
ened by  observation,  philosophy,  and  a  sound  physiological 
doctrine,  will  admit  in  therapeutics  none  but  substances  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  whose  effects  and  mode  of 
operating  are  ascertained  and  well  understood. 

Notwithstanding  immense  reforms,  we  have  not  yet  so  far 
progressed  but  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  be  rather  too  severe 
than  too  indulgent:  in  a  word,  the  evil  is  to  be  attacked  at 
its  root.  For,  if  we  leave  among  remedial  agents,  substances, 
the  action  of  which  is  neither  ascertained  or  understood,  we 
perpetuate  the  vague  and  imperfect  state  of  therapeutics:  a 
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multitude  of  remedies  is  soon  substituted  for  those  that  have 
been  proscribed,  which  are  said  to  be  as  beneficial  as  those 
that  have  been  retained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  possi- 
ble to  demonstrate  to  all  practitioners,  that  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  bodies  and  compositions  employed,  are  useless, 
end  often  more  injurious  than  serviceable,  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  those  means  alone 
which  are  truly  efficacious,  and  successively  submit  the  others 
to  the  test  of  experience,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  proper- 
ties. Hence,  materia  medica,  divested  of  its  false  outward 
richness,  would  always  proceed  on  safe  grounds;  and  if  its 
dominion,  from  its  being  at  first  very  limited,  extended  but 
slowly,  it  would  at  least  possess  this  considerable  advantage, 
that  it  would  contain  no  agents  but  those  that  are  well  under- 
stood both  in  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  organs. 

Section  II. 


Of  the  operation  of  remedies .* 

The  observing  practitioner  must  consider,  in  the  operation 
of  remedies,  1st,  the  immediate  and  local  effect  they  produce 
on  the  part  with  which  they  come  in  contact;  2d,  the  motion, 
more  or  less  intense,  they  impart  to  one  or  several  functions, 
or  even  to  all  the  organic  actions;  3d,  the  state  in  which  they 
leave  the  living  body  after  their  operation  has  ceased;  lastly, 
the  influence  they  exert  on  the  course  and  termination  of 
diseases. 

This  analysis  appears  to  me  more  complete,  and  therefore 
more  useful  than  that  of  Schwilgu  and  of  Mr.  Barbier. — 
Both  these  writers,  the  former  of  whom  is  not  sufficiently 
quoted  by  the  latter,  confound,  under  the  title  of  the  i mined i- 


*  A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  lost  in  discussions  on  the  operation  of  re- 
medies, an  i  the  question  is  yet  at  issue,  and  will  perhaps  never  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained.  FortunateJy  for  us,  however,  it  is  more  essential  to  ascertain 
whs  t  are  the  real  effects  of  remedies  on  the  constitution,  than  to  understand 
the  laws  regulating  their  operation  ;  and  whilst  *o  much  remains  to  be  known 
of  the  difference  which  disease  or  health,  in  one  or  several  organs  of  the 
bod\ ,  .mparts  to  the  specific  action  of  remedies,  it  is  perfectly  idle,  not  to  say 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  science,  to  lose  so  much  of  our  time  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  discovering  the  mode  of  their  operation,  which.  T  say  again.  wiJ! 
■probably  baffle  our  most  scrntinous  enquiry. 
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ate  effect  of  remedies,  or  of  medication,   the  whole  of  the 

alterations  which  pharmaceutical  agents  determine,  cither  in 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  made  to  operate,  or  in  the  otl  er 
portions  of  the  living  economy;   but  there  is  neither  ■■■•  v 

nor  relation  between  these  two  orders  of  ph< 
former  is  the  result  of  the  impress!  ado  on   the  part  to 

which  the  medicine  is  applied  ;  they  may  be  well  or 

scarcely  sensible  with  ut  tiie  latter  following  the  same  pro* 
gressron,  and  vice  vers  .  In  many  cases,  some  contribute 
most  powerfully  to  the  therapeutical  effect ;  in  others  the  care 
is  specially  owing  to  the  remote  modifications  induced  in  all 
the  living  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  state  in  which  remedies  leave  the  ani- 
mal economy,  although  it  has  been  overlooked  by  all  phar- 
macologists, it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  practitioner.  For  instance,  after  the 
operation  of  narcotics  has  ceased,  the  living  organism  some- 
times remains  in  a  state  of  debility  and  prostration,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  foresee,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  may  prove 
injurious. 

These  observations  are  no  doubt  sufficient  to  justify  the  in- 
novation which  I  have  thought  expedient  to  introduce  in  the 
study  of  medicinal  actions. 

Sectiox  III. 

Of  the  immediate  and  local  effects  of  remedies. 

Medicinal  bodies  are  not  distinguished  from  all  other  sub- 
stances in  nature,  by  any  special,  virtual,  and  unknown  force 
of  action  on  living  organs.  The  admission  of  such  a  force, 
the  existence  of  which  would  establish  a  line  of  separation 
between  remedies  and  all  other  substancesAaround  us,  is  a 
philosophical  heresy,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
the  futility,  in  as  much  as  all  good  observers,  at  the  present 
day,  reject  with  energy  all  ideas  of  those  occult  powers  which 
our  predecessors  had  spread  throughout  the  world. 

A  modern  writer  who  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
success  of  pharmacology  in  the  present  age,  has  very  properly 
observed  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  an  irritating  remedy 
coming  in  contact  with  a  sensible  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a 
multitude  of  pricking  particles  which  wound  and  torment  it. 
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Hence,  the  sensible  effects  of  remedies  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  reaction  of  the  living  powers  against  aggression.  Tiie 
tissues  might  be  seen  contracting  in  order  to  avoid  a  painful 
contact, and  all  the  organic  functions  accelerating  by  synergy, 
their  activity,  as  if  to  avoid  the  impression  of  the  cause  that 
e.\ cites  them.  According  to  this  sysjtem,  the  acting  power  of 
remedies  is  derived  from  the  opposition  existing  between  the 
chemical  materials  constituting  the  substance,  and  the  living- 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  the  mixture  of  their  particles  with 
those  of  the  fluids  and  of  the  organs,  determines,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  vitality  of  the  parts,  those  variations  that  are 
manifested  in  their  motion,  their  state,  and  their  functions. (1) 

Such  isthedoctrine  which  the  name  of  its  author  has  caused 
to  be  admitted  almost  without  examination,  and  yet  can  we 
imagine  any  thing  more  hypothetical  than  those  pricking  fa- 
culties— tiiose  imaginary  chemical  oppositions  and  attempts 
to  avoid  stimulating  impressions?  Nothing  in  this  language 
or  in  these  ideas  can  be  demonstrated  either  by  observation 
or  by  reason  ;  these  suppositions  are  blended  into  one  another, 
and  do  not  possess  that  severity  which  ought  to  characterize 
all  medical  theories. 

Remedies  are,  in  this  respect,  confounded  with  all  known 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances,  and  differ  only 
from  each  other  by  the  degree  of  violence  and  duration  of 
their  effects  on  the  living  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  contact.  This  property  is  common,  except  in  intensity,  to 
all  bodies  in  nature.  Their  operation  can  neither  be  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  chemical  combination  always  incom- 
patible with  the  state  of  life,  nor  by  their  mechanical  influence 
on  the  living  organs,  nor  by  a  tendency  to  penetrate  into  the 
organized  tissues,  and  unite  with  their  principles;  in  a  word, 
their  operation  is  totally  unknown  in  its  essence.  The  phe- 
nomena indicating  the  effect  of  remedies  are  the  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  impression  the  living  body  has  experien- 
ced from  the  foreign  body,  and  on  the  other,  of  their  mode  of 
feeling  and  motion  subsequent  to  that  impression. 

We  may  thereby  conceive  how  therapeutical  agents,  al- 
though they  may  by  themselves  constantly  produce  the  same 
impression  on  the  tissues,  determine  various  results  according 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  organs,  or  to  their  inert  or  irritated 


(1)  Barbier,  Traitc  tlemeniaire  dc  Maiicre  medicate,  t.  I.  p.  64,  2e  edition. 
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state.  In  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice,  we  are  never  to  se- 
parate  these  objects.  Thus,  two  scruples  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  in  a  healthy  subject  would  have  but  a  slight  purgative 
effect,  may  occasion  a  violent  stimulation,  and  serious  acci- 
dents, when  administered  to  a  person  of  an  irritable  habit, 
labouring  under  an  iiiflujumntion  of  the  digestive  canal.  In 
both  cases,  the  impression  is  the  same  in  its  nature,  the  sti- 
mulation of  a  living  surface;  but  the  latter  is  differently  dis- 
posed from  the  other,  and  will,  therefore,  constantly  present 
analogous  variations  in  the  phenomena  resulting  from  that 
impression. 

If  the  remedy  be  employed  in  small  doses,  and  on  external 
or  unimportant  parts  of  the  animal  body,  its  effects  will  gene- 
rally be  limited  to  the  surface  or  tissue  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.  Thus,  a  lotion  containing  a  few  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  will  not  extend  its  action 
beyond  the  affected  eye.  An  emolient  injection  through  the 
urethra,  will  only  affect  the  internal  membrane  of  that  canal, 
&<--.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  effect,  which  is  but  local 
in  health,  or  when  the  complaint  is  not  violent,  is  susceptible 
of  becoming  general  in  acute  diseases.  Let  stimulants  be 
applied  to  an  irritated  eye,  the  local  pain,  general  agitation 
and  febrile  excitement,  will  be  increased  ;  let  the  inflamed 
part,  on  the  contrary,  be  relieved,  the  effect  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  those  sympathetically  affected.  In  this  manner, 
the  most  remote  and  even  useless  parts  of  our  economy,  will, 
when  diseased,  acquire  great  influence  ;  and  remedies,  appa- 
rently inactive  when  applied  to  them,  will  produce  not  only 
local  effects,  but  also  remarkable  general  phenomena,  which 
it  is  always  necessary  to  foresee,  sometimes  to  avoid,  and  of- 
ten to  promote  or  render  more  active. 

Another  consideration  deserving  to  be  attended  to,  is  that, 
if  all  the  living  organs  possess  a  particular  faculty  of  being 
affected  by  foreign  impressions,  and  of  reacting  on  them,  the 
same  substances  will  not  produce  the  same  effects  in  all.  The 
skin,  the  conjunctiva,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  mouth,  the  gastro- 
intestinal sui  face,  the  genital  and  urinary  passages,  the  interior 
of  the  bronchia?,  the  cavities  of  serous  membranes,  when  in 
contact  with  substances  of  a  similar  nature  and  eneigy,  will 
present  different  local  phenomena,  more  or  less  intense,  and 
accompanied  with  unlike  symptoms.  Vinegar,  for  instance, 
which  produces  but  an  acid  sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  almost 
none  in  the  stomach,  if  applied  to  a  serous  surface  would  ex- 
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cite  the  most  violent  pain  and  inflammation,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  action  and  effects  of  remedies  are  ulti- 
mately executed  by  the  tissues  with  which  they  have  come  in 
contact,  and  are  liable  to  change  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  tissues,  their  sensibility  and  vital  energy. 

Section  VI. 

Of  the  secondary  or  general  effects  of  remedies, 

I  call  secondary  those  remote  and  more  or  less  general 
phenomena  occasioned  by  the  action  of  remedies,  since 
they  are  constantly  the  result  or  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  therapeutical  agents  to  the  living  surfaces.  There  are 
various  ways  through  which  this  medicinal  action  can  be  pro- 
pagated. They  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  :  the  sym- 
pathies, the  absorption  of  the  elementary  particles  of  reme- 
dies, the  continuity  and  contiguity  of  the  tissues. (1) 

The  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  medications  extend 
from  their  principal  seat  to  other  parts,  are  unquestionably  ow- 
ing to  the  sympathetic  relations  which  unite  all  the  organs  of 
the  living  body,  and  make  them  participate  in  the  affections  of 
one  of  them.  The  nerves  are  the  immediate  agents  through 
which  these  transmissions  take  place.  They  first  carry  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  received  at  their  extremities,  which  are 
thence  irradiated  through  all  the  nervous  ramifications,  occa- 
sioning more  energetic  actions,  either  in  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, or  in  some  of  the  principal  viscera. 

The  sympathetic  effects  of  medicines  are  generally  relative 
to  the  degree  of  local  action  which  they  promote.  They 
manifest  themselves  almost  immediately  after  that  action  has 
commenced,  and  increase  and  terminate  with  it,  whether  the 
remedy  has  been  decomposed  or  propelled  by  the  action  it  has 
promoted,  or  whether  its  impression  has  been  gradually 
weakened  by  its  continuance.  The  sympathies  excited  by 
the  action  of  remedies  are  always  elective,  that  is  to  say,  di- 


(I)  Revulsion  is  generally  added  as  a  fourth  medication  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  only  consists  in  drawing  toward  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  the 
vital  actions  which  had  concentrated  in  others,  and  it  only  operates  through 
the  ageucy  of  sympathies,  continuity  and  contiguity  of  ths  living  oreans.  I 
will  inake  mention  of  it  hereafter,     '(/fate  o{  the  atefhor.) 
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rccted  towards  one  or  several  organs  whose  functions  they 
excite  or  modify.  Their  effects  vary,  either  according  to  the 
medicated  organ  which  excites  them,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
impression  of  the  remedy  on  that  organ.  If,  fov  instance,  we 
take  into  the  stomach  wine,  opium,  camphor,  oxymel  of 
squills,  hermes  mineral,  digitalis,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
these  different  substances  will  produce  special  sympathetic 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  the  urinary  organs,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  aerian  tubes,  and  on  the  heart.  The  same  organ 
may  then  become  the  source  of  a  number  of  sympathetic 
medications  ;  in  other  words,  the  impressions  made  on  one 
organ  by  the  different  medicinal  substances  are  susceptible  of 
being  transmitted  more  specially  to  one  or  several  others* 
Nay,  more,  some  medicinal  substances  in  contact  with  a  living 
surface,  may  sympathetically  excite  organs,  the  tumultuous 
motions  of  which  may  then  be  lessened  and  rendered  less 
energetic  by  another  impression.  Thus,  aromatic  substances 
increase  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
which  are  diminished  by  digitalis. 

All  organs  are  not  equally  fit  to  become  the  center  of  sym- 
pathetic actions.  Those  that  are  the  most  important,  and 
en  lowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility,  are  better 
adapted  to  that  office.  Among  these  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines hold  the  first  rank,  followed  by  the  other  divisions  of  the 
mucuous  membranes  and  the  integuments.      It  is  on  the  sur- 


appiied. 

Another  consideration  no  less  important  is  that  the  effects 
sympathetically  produced  bv  remedies,  vary  according  to  the 
inert  or  the  exalted  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  the 
organ  on  which  we  operate,  is  either  weakened,  irritated  or 
healthy.  If  the  nervous  irritability  be  diminished  by  long  con- 
tinued fatigue,  the  most  considerable  doses  of  stimulants  will 
prove  harmless.  M.  Dupuy  has  ascertained  that  by  dividing 
the  pneu mo-gastric  nerves  of  a  horse,  he  was  able  to  admi- 
nister such  large  doses  of  nux  vomica  as  would  im  vnably 
have  produced  instantaneous  death,  had  not  that  operation 
been  performed.  Should  the  gastric  irritation  have  subsided, 
it  is  expedient  to  increase  the  dose  of  medicines  calculated  to 
act  by  means  of  the  sympathies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sto- 
mach be  irritated,  its  sympathetic  influence  on  other  organs 
is  perverted  :  digitalis  ceases  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  anxiety,  vertigo  and  giddiness,  follow  the  administia- 
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f  ion  of  camphor  and  of  all  other  excitants  called  antispasmo- 
dics ;  the  vital  action  of  the 'stomach  is  exasperated  by  all 
those  substances,  and  the  sympathies  it  exhibits  prove  no 
more  than  the  sufferings  of  that  viscus. 

The  effects  of  the  absorption  of  the  elementary  particles  of 
medicinal  substances,  is  generally  confounded  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  organic  functions,  from  which  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ab- 
sorption  takes  place  in  many  circumstances.  In  therapeutics^ 
it  is  much  less  important  to  enquire  whether  it  takes  place 
through  the  lymphatics  or  the  veins,  than  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  of  the  remedies  or  of  the  organs  can  best  promote 
that  absorption,  and  what  influence  this  process  will  exert  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  the  remedy.  Observation  and  experience  furnish  but  few 
facts  on  this  subject. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  most  accurate  researched, 
proves  that  mineral  substances  are  amenable  to  the  assimila- 
ting process  of  living  organs,  and  that  they  are  either.repulsed 
by  them,  according  to  the  experiments  of  3131.  Piedeman  and 
Gmelin,  or  more  readily  absorbed  without  their  substance 
undergoing  any  alteration  ;  that  animal  matter,  on  the  con- 
trary, offering  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  dissolving  power 
of  the  organization,  is  most  generally  destroyed  by  the  tissues 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  lastly,  that  vegetables  hold 
the  intermediate  rank  between  the  other  two.  This  will  ex- 
plain why  mineralogy  supplies  us  with  numerous  heroic 
medicines  and  violent  poisons,  whilst  materia  medica  derives 
less  active  agents  from  the  vegetable,  and  particularly  the 
animal  kingdoms.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  certain 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  colouring  matter  of  mad- 
der, the  odorous  principle  of  camphor,  alcohol,  the  essential 
oil  of  lemons,  &c.  are  generally  taken  unaltered  into  the 
blood,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  the  secretory  organs. 

The  energy  of  this  absorbing  power  varies  in  different  or- 
gans, and  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  which  disease 
imparts  to  their  functions.  Thus,  during  certain  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  tetanus,  the  assimilating  power 
of  the  stomach  appears  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
receive  and  dissolve  enormous  doses  of  opium  without  produ- 
cing any  narcotic  effect.  If,  on  the  contrary,  that  medicine 
be  injected  through  the  veins,  in  the  same  disease,  it  wijl 
produce  it*  usual  effects.     It  has  been  long  established  that. 

11 
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when  thrown  up  the  rectum,  in  cases  of  nervous  irritations, 
liquid  opium  will  produce  more  effect  than  when  given 
through  the  mouth.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
absorption  of  the  particles  of  medicines  is  sometimes  indispen- 
sable for  their  operation.  But  under  what  circumstances  does 
this  necessity  exist?  This  is  a  question  which  physiological 
experiments  have  not  yet  decided,  although  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  injected  into  the 
reins,  medicines  which  possess  an  elective  action  on  certain 
organs,  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  when  injected  into 
the  veins,  as  if  administered  through  the  mouth  or  introduced 
into  the  skin  by  friction  ;  thus  emetics,  purgatives,  narcotics, 
diuretics,  will  not  fail  to  affect  their  particular  organs.  Cas- 
tor oil  itself,  as  Dr.  E.  Hale  had  dared  to  ascertain  it  on  him- 
self, when  thrown  directly  into  the  veins,  operates  immedi- 
ately on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes  ;  colic  pains, 
and  alvine  evacuations  soon  take  place  ;  an  oily  and  nausea- 
ting taste  is  perceived  at  the  mouth  ;  all,  in  a  word,  indicates 
the  special  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  most  important  knowledge  for  the  therapeutist  to  pos- 
sess, is  much  less  whether  such  absorption  can  take  place, 
than  to  ascertain  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  characterized, 
and  the  share  it  has  in  the  production  of  medicinal  effects  ; 
when  and  how  it  is  expedient  and  possible  to  prevent,  or 
diminish  its  activity.  The  solution  of  these  problems  would, 
if  I  mistake  not,  have  a  great  influence  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  point  out  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  various 
remedies,  and  enable  us  duly  to  appreciate  their  effects. 

Until  further  observations  shall  have  thrown  additional  light 
on  this  interesting  topic,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  medi- 
cines are  absorbed,  and  that  the  effects  they  produce  are  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  their  particles  into  the  circulation, 
when  their  action  is  slow,  and  that  when  increasing  by  de- 
grees, this  action  is  brought  in  relation,  not  with  the  violence 
of  the  impression  it  produces  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, but  with  the  quantity  of  the  substance  employed  and  the 
supposed  energy  of  the  inhaling  vessels.  Of  all  the  parts  com- 
posing the  human  body,  the  skin  is  that  which  affords  the  great- 
est facility  for  administering  medicines  by  absorption,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  force  and  perseverence 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  operate  on  its  tissue.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  canal  is  provided  with 
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absorbing  orifices  more  numerous  and  active,  this  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  more  exquisite  sensibility,  a  greater  and 
more  variable  susceptibility,  and  above  all,  by  that  assimilating 
power  which  modifies,  and  frequently  alters  the  nature  of  the 
substances  that  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.  The  as- 
sertion of  31.  Barbier,  that  the  digestive  powers  are  effica- 
cious only  when  they  act  on  sugar,  starch,  mucilage  and  other 
alimentary  substances,  but  that  they  refuse  to  act  on  resin, 
and  all  other  articles  which  possess  a  medicinal  property,  is 
altogether  incorrect.  No  positive  fact,  no  accurate  experi- 
ment can  justify  it ;  or  rather  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
facts  and  experience.  We  are  as  far  from  the  truth  in  pre- 
tending that  remedies  possess  no  property  which  they  may 
not  lose  in  going  through  the  stomach,  as  if  we  were  to  admit, 
with  the  partisans  of  medicinal  injections  in  the  veins,  that 
all  substances  taken  through  the  mouth,  are  constantly  de- 
stroyed, and  lose  their  medicinal  properties  in  consequence  of 
the  modifications  imparted  by  the  assimilating  powers. 

The  observing  practitioner  will  avoid  both  these  exaggcra^ 
tions,  until  repeated  experiments  shall  have  indicated  the 
mean  term  of  their  union.  But  if  it  be  true  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  digestive  organs  alter  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
applied  to  their  surface,  we  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  war- 
ranted in  injecting  them  through  the  veins,  because  that  ope- 
ration, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  always  laborious,  and 
attended  with  such  pain  and  danger  as  frequently  to  com- 
promise the  life  of  the  patient.  The  skin,  with  or  without  its 
epidermis,  the  rectum,  and  perhaps  the  internal  surface  of 
rereal  tubes,  are  as  many  parts  through  which  we  may  intro- 
duce medicinal  substances,  with  as  much  certainty  that  they 
will  seperate  speedily,  and  with  greater  security,  than  through 
the  nervous  system. 

The  continuity  and  contiguity  of  the  tissues  do  not  afford 
such  important  means  of  administering  remedies  as  the  other 
two  which  have  just  been  examined,  and  which  enable  us  to 
generalize  the  action  which  was  at  first  local.  We  operate 
by  continuity  when,  by  stimulating  part  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, we  determine  an  excitement  which  extends  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  organ  ;  thus  the  irritation  of  the  rectum,  by 
means  of  suppositories,  will  be  sufficient  to  promote  an  abun- 
dant secretion  and  accelerate  the  contractions  of  the  superior 
parts  of  the  intestines.  We  act  by  means  of  contiguity  when 
applying  leeches  to  the  abdomen  in  peritonitis,  or  cataplasm* 
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to  the  skirt  which  covers  an  inflamed  organ.  It  is  evident  that 
the  extent  of  action  produced  by  such  mechanism  is  always 
limited,  and  that  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  local  effect 
of  a  topic  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  surface  it  covers, 
or  a  little  more  deeply  than  the  tissue  with  which  it  is  bronght 
in  immediate  contact. 

The  secondary  or  general  action  of  remedies  presents  still 
greater  varieties,  and  is  subjected  to  more  numerous  causes 
of  uncertainty  than  their  immediate  or  local  effects.  The 
only  circumstances  which  modify  their  primary  action  are  the 
power  of  the  remedy  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  organs ; 
but  their  general  effects  are  subordinate  to  both  these  circum- 
stances, to  the  activity  of  the  sympathies,  the  energy  of  the 
absorbents,  and  the  nature  of  the  disorders  existing  in  the  or- 
gans. Nothing  is  more  variable  in  medicine  than  the  sympa- 
thetic influence  of  medicinal  actions.  Let  a  remedy  be  taken 
through  the  mouth,  and  thereby  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  its 
effects  on  the  stomach  will  be  scarcely  sensible;  at  a  small 
distance  it  will  occasion  pain  and  gripes ;  at  a  still  more  re- 
mote distance,  it  will  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  a  febrile  excitement  of  more  or  less  du- 
ration. If  the  stomach  be  sound,  the  sympathies  will  assume 
their  natural  course  ;  but  if  vitiated,  all  the  sympathies  will 
concentrate  in  the  exacerbation  of  the  gastritis.  When  we 
administer  a  substance  which  is  to  be  absorbed,  such  as  mer- 
cury, by  fumigation  or  friction,  its  general  effects  will  vary 
prodigiously  in  different  subjects,  although  the  dose  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  administered  be  the  same  in 
all.  It  has  been  very  improperly  said  that  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  medicinal  substances  are  always  identical;  the  only 
actions  they  never  fail  to  produce  are  the  stimulation  or  the 
weakening  of  the  tissues  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  those  tis- 
sues react  on  the  impression  they  receive,  and  still  more  so, 
the  part  which  the  whole  organism  takes  in  that  impression, 
are  subjected  to  infinite  varieties,  and  give  rise  to  phenomena 
the  most  unconnected,  and  often  the  most  unexpected. 
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Section  V. 

Of  the  state  of  the  organism  after  medications. 

The  most  simple  medications,  even  on  the  best  disposed 
subjects,  always  leave  behind  them  in  the  living  organs  traces 
of  their  existence  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  by  the 
practitioner.  Thus,  after  the  internal  use  of  irritating  sub- 
stances, the  digestive  canal  generally  retains  a  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility and  a  slight  tinge  of  irritation,  which  should  be 
removed  either  spontaneously  or  by  means  of  remedies,  be- 
fore the  patient  resumes  his  ordinary  food  and  drink.  An 
emetic,  even  when  it  is  properly  administered,  always  irri- 
tates the  stomach,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  over-excitement 
which  bitter  liquids  and  broths  will  never  fail  to  increase. 
Narcotic  substances,  given  in  moderately  high  doses,  frequent- 
ly induce  in  the  brain  a  state  of  numbness  and  stupor,  suscep- 
tible of  becoming  injurious,  and  which  must  be  foreseen  and 
averted  by  the  practitioner.  General  bleedings  always  in- 
crease the  relative  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this 
effect,  which  is  sometimes  of  long  continuance,  is  acontra-in- 
dication  of  their  employment,  in  the  course  of  diseases  com- 
plicated with  violent  spasms  or  convulsions. 

The  long  continued  application  of  emollients  may  some- 
times induce  a  state  of  relaxation  and  languor  in  the  tissues, 
which  will  often  impede  the  normal  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, and  call  for  the  use  of  corroborating  and  tonic  medicines. 

These  considerations,  which  might  be  extended  still  fur- 
ther, will,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  to  point  out  how  necessary 
it  is,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  foresee  in  what  state  a 
medicinal  substance,  after  its  immediate  or  secondary  effect, 
will  leave,  either  the  tissue  which  has  received  its  impression, 
or  the  parts  that  are  contiguous  to,  or  in  continuity  with  it. 
or  even  the  whole  organism  which  it  has  modified. 

Section  VI. 

Of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  remedies. 

Truths  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  one  will  be  discovered  before  those  of 
which  it  is  the  consequence.     Thus,  Bichat,  Schwilgue,  ajid 
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particularly  of  late.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  led  by  then-  re- 
flections and  researches  out  of  the  circle  of  pathological  hypo- 
thesis, which  were  still  enjoying  credit  in  their  day-,  have  pre- 
sented sound  and  aceurrte  ideas  on  the  mode  of  operation  of 
medicinal  substances.  There  was  but  one  step  from  those 
ideas  to  the  true  knowledge  of  diseases  t  cmselves,  in  order 
to  elucidate  their  theory  :  this,  however,  remained  to  be  ac- 
complished by  others.  The  physiological  doctrine,  in  over- 
throwing that  of  ontologists  which  had  hitherto  dishgured  the 
history  of  the  diseases  incident  to  bur  nature,  was  only  capa- 
ble of  completing  the  revolution  which  was  beginning  to  ope- 
rate in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  thi^  chapter,  and  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  we  can  no  longer  credit 
those  occult,  mysterious,  unaccountable  properties,  by  which 
remedies  were  reputed  capable  of  directly  destroying,  and  of 
annihilating  morbific  causes.  It  has  been  properly  observed 
that  those  properties  have  been  most  loudly  proclaimed  by 
botanist-,  chemists,  and  by  authors  on  natural  history.  The 
ignorant  physician  and  the  vulgar  are  those  who  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in  them,  and  preach  up  with  zeal  and 
::ood  faith  the  virtues  of  all  new  remedies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  practitioner  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  remedies — who  has  been 
often  frustrated  in  his  expectation  :  who  i-  acquainted  with 
the  seat,  the  intensity,  and  the  frequent  complications  of  the 
affections  of  our  organs — who  consults  the  lifeles  remains  of 
those  whom  he  has  not  been  able  to  cure,  soon  begins  to 
lose  the  good  opinion  lie  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  power 
of  pharmaceutical  agents  :  he  simplifies  his  practice  every  day, 
and  is  sometimes  led  by  scepticism  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  is,  however,  much  less  dangerous  than  that  of  his 
ignorant  adversaries. 

It  is  evident  that  medicinal  -ub-tances  can  have  no  other 
effect  on  the  living  organs  than  those  above-mentioned,  which 
are  either  local,  or  extended  more  or  less  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  animal  economy.  Their  action  may  sometimes  remain 
null,  at  others  become  favourable  or  injurious  ;  the  former 
effect  will  take  place  if  the  remedy  be  inactive,  and  its  action 
insensible  :  the  latter  will  occur  if,  being  more  consideiable, 
it  diminishes  or  increases  the  morbid  affection  and  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms.  This  influence  includes  nothing  that,  is 
either  occult  or  mysterious  ;  in  order  to  understand  it  and 
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(face  its  mechanism,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  hi  what  the 
disease  consists,  and  what  sort  of  impression  the  various  re- 
medies employed  exercise  on  the  living  tissues.  This  process 
is  always  simple  and  easy  ;  and  if,  in  many  circumstances, 
the  mind  cannot  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  those  two  proposi- 
tions, it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  and  of  the  exact  operation  of  the  remedy;  this  deficiency, 
however,  is  in  the  art  itself,  and  requires  the  aid  of  further 
observations  than  we  possess  at  present.  In  this  alternative, 
the  physician  must  institute  new  enquiries,  consult  pathology 
and  pharmacy,  and  endeavour  to  derive  from  them  the  know- 
ledge required  to  rectify  his  judgment. 

In  order  to  admit  the  existence  in  medicine  of  a  virtue  or 
property  directly  and  specifically  susceptible  of  destroying 
diseases,  it  would  be  necessaay  to  consider  all  morbid  affec- 
tions as  the  result  of  occult  principles,  sui  generis,  which  the 
organism  itself  labours  to  resist  and  expel.  Such  a  system 
is  no  longer  tenable,  and  pathology  is  now  purged  of  all  beings 
of  this  kind.  If  a  similar  property  resided  in  medicinal  agents, 
these,  when  distributed  according  to  their  properties,  could 
only  prove  efficacious  iu  those  diseases  against  which  they 
would  possess  a  specific  power  ;  but  daily  observation  destroys 
all  such  illusions  ;  it  show3  that  emolients,  for  instance,  will, 
according  to  circumstances,  increase  strength,  arrest  the  suc- 
cession of  febrile  excitements,  and  dissipate  congestions.  If 
such  opposition  existed  between  the  nature  of  each  medicine 
and  the  disease  in  which  it  is  administered,  the  remedy,  em- 
ployed in  all  varieties  and  at  all  epochs  of  the  corresponding 
affection,  ought  to  cure  it,  or  at  least  constantly  diminish  its 
violence.  This,  however,  does  not  take  place  :  here,  a  febri- 
fuge will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  approximate 
its  accesses  or  exacerbations ;  there,  a  pretended  tonic 
will  increase  the  debility,  and  hasten  the  epoch  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  forces  ;  in  another  case,  a  stomachic  or  anti- 
spasmodic augments  the  irritation  of  the  bronchia?  or  the 
violence  of  the  nervous  symptoms ;  in  a  word,  we  meet  every 
day  with  those  imaginary  properties  and  substances  exaspe- 
rating the  symptoms,  which,  from  their  denomination,  they 
were  expected  to  have  cured. 

The  classification  of  remedies  by  their  therapeutical  pro- 
perties, is,  therefore,  not  only  impracticable,  but  it  has  been, 
and  in  the  actual  state  of  pharmacology  is  still  every  day> 
followed   by  the  most  fatal  consequences.     ITow  often  have 
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inattentive  physicians,  dazzled  by  the  imposing  words  of  to- 
nics, febrifuges,  aperitives,  &,c.  prescribed  substances  which 
have  proved  injurious  f  In  the  opinion  of  some  practitioners, 
the  name  of  a  disease  carries  with  it  that  of  a  remedy  ;  the 
one  being  ascertained,  the  other  is  soon  discovered  ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  organs,  the  mode  of 
acting  of  the  remedy,  are  circumstances  unworthy  of  all  his 
attention,  and  which  are  not  unfrequently  laid  aside  alto- 
gether. Should  the  event  prove  either  successful  or  fatal,  the 
conscience  of  the  empyric  is  equally  peaceful  and  composed; 
he  has  applied  to  the  disease  a  remedy  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter— what  better  could  he  have  done  ? 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  materia  medica 
furnishes  no  remedy  whose  curative  effect  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  all  circumstances.  There  exists  no  absolute  and 
constant  anti-spasmodic,  febrifuge,  diuretic,  narcotic,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  specific.  These  ideas  must  be  left  to  the  vulgar 
and  to  nurses  :  therapeutics,  and  above  all,  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  physiological  knowledge,  must  be  built  on  different, 
foundations. 

The  organs,  by  reacting  with  a  more  or  less  extended  and 
durable  energy  on  the  impression  received  from  medicinal 
bodies,  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  which  characterize  the 
different  modifications.  Their  action  is  either  in  harmony  or 
in  opposition  with  that  of  the  disease  against  which  the  re- 
medy is  directed,  and  hence  tends  to  diminish  or  increase  the 
violence  of  the  complaint.  The  curative  effect  of  a  remedy 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  eventual  and  remote  ;  it  is  the 
consequence,  and  the  result  of  a  change  induced  in  the  living 
organism  by  the  pharmacological  compound,  and  arises  from 
that  change  being  such  that  the  morbid  action  is  thereby 
stopped  or  diverted,  and  that  the  part  affected  resumes  its 
normal  state. 

Curative  effects  are  always  subordinate  to  the  immediate 
or  secondary  action  of  medicinal  substances,  of  which  the3r 
may  be  considered  the  natural  consequence  ;  and  a  remedy 
cannot  operate  with  efficacy,  unless  it  produces  on  the  organi- 
zation a  manifest  impression  characterized  by  well  marked 
phenomena.  It  is  always  by  the  power  of  the  physiological 
changes  induced  in  the  vital  actions,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
therapeutical  efficacy  of  medicines.  Mineral  substances,  some 
products  derived  immediately  from  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
those  remedies  called  heroic,  which  may  easily  become  poi- 
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-sonous,  are  almost  the  only  substances  whose  reality  of  action 
cannot  be  doubted.  Therapeutics  tend  to  limit  itself  to  de- 
pletion and  lenitives,  and  to  nearly  all  active  agents  in  pro- 
per doses,  according  as  the  cases  in  which  they  are  indicated 
are  more  strongly  characterized.  The  first  of  these  means 
will  be  employed  directly  against  irritations,  and  will  diminish 
the  violence  of  vital  actions  ;  the  others  will  serve  as  deriva- 
tives, producing  irritation  and  operating  special  effects,  sucji 
as  narcotism,  purging,  vomiting,  &c. 

The  choice  of  pharmacological  agents  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  knowledge  of  their  action  on  the  econo- 
my ;  whilst  the  nature  of  that  action  must  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  disease,  and  to  the  mechanism  according  to  which  its 
symptoms  are  produced.  All  stimulants  are  susceptible  of 
becoming  febrifuges  ;  the  strength  may  be  roused  by  all  those 
means  which  give  energy  to  the  vital  actions;  and  it  is  only- 
requisite  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  call  for  one  or 
another  class  of  remedies. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  will  appear  evident  that 
the  immetliate  or  secondary  physiological  phenomena,  occa- 
sioned by  medicinal  substances,  are  never  invariably  the 
same.  Thus,  an  irritating  medicine  will  always  operate  in 
the  same  manner;  but,  according  to  the  state  of  the  part 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  may  produce  very  different 
phenomena  both  locally  and  generally  :  under  its  influence,, 
the  organ  it  stimulates  will  perform  different  and  even  con- 
trary actions.  Purgatives,  for  example,  frequently  occasion 
vomiting,  and,  reciprocally,  emetics  will,  in  many  cases,  only 
produce  purging.  If  there  be  such  variety  in  those  phenome- 
na, how  uncertain  must  be  those  definitive  or  therapeutical 
results  which  we  intend  to  excite  !  If  wc  cannot  be  positive 
that  a  given  substance  will  not  produce  some  unexpected  ex- 
citement, how  can  we  foretell,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
the  effect  its  action  will  have  on  the  course  of  the  disease 
before  us. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pretension  of  this  sort  would  be  utterly 
absurd,  if  wc  did  not  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  state  of  the  living  organs  in  the  patient,  and 
the  approximate  degree  of  their  susceptibility  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  nature  of  the  impression  produeed  by  each  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  the  force  of  that  impression  according  to  the 
dose,  form  and  degree  of  concentration  of  that  medicine. 
The  nature  oi  the  remedv  remains  always  the  same;  and  it 
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is  nor  difficult  to  determine  its  proper  dose,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances produced  by  its  preparation  :  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem  is  then  easily  established.  The  other  presents 
much  greater  difficulties  :  indeed,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  age,  sex,  temperament,  idiosyncrasy  of  the  subject,  the 
state  of  all  the  organs,  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  general  and  local  disorder;  in  a  word,  all  the 
modifications  that  may  exist  either  in  the  whole  or  in  each  of 
the  individual  parts  of  the  organization.  But  if  this  problem 
were  known  and  decided,  the  immediate  and  secondary  ac- 
tion of  the  remedy,  as  well  as  its  therapeutical  effects,  might  be 
calculated  and  foretold  with  almost  an  entire  certainty  ;  error 
in  the  prognostic  would  only  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
practitioner.  Again,  the  action  of  a  medicine  frustrates  the 
expectation  of  him  who  makes  use  of  it  v.  hen  it  has  been  im- 
properly prepared,  and  when  it  lias  been  altered  by  long 
standing,  or  decomposed  by  other  agents  :  it  will  also  forsake 
him  when  the  disease  is  more  intense,  the  strength  more  or 
less  considerable,  and  the  susceptibility  greater  or  more  obtuse 
than  he  had  at  first  anticipated. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  the  causes  of  error  in 
therapeutics,  in  order  to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  arrive  at  positive  and  constant  results,  as  well  as  the 
course  we  are  to  pursue  to  obtain  that  end.  By  simplifying 
at  first  the  medicine  intended  to  be  used,  we  may  remove  in 
a  greater  degree  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  impression 
they  produce.  If  we  administer  them  in  the  first  place,  to 
healthy  persons,  whose  age,  temperament,  sex,  idiosyncrasy, 
and  regimen  shall  be  determined,  we  may,  by  noticing  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  time  when  the  subject  has  taken 
bis  last  meal  and  the  nature  of  his  food,  trace  the  action  of 
the  medicine  either  to  the  organ  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
or  on  the  whole  economy.  Experiments  on  -living  animals 
will,  in  that  case,  prove  very  useful,  in  order  to  ascertain  first 
{hat  the  substance  is  not  poisonous,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  its  effects  when  given  in  a  dose  that  might  prove 
dangerous,  and  even  mortal.  In  the  larter  case,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  dead  animal,  by  indicating  the  parts  affected,  ena- 
bles us  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  state  of  the  diseased 
organ,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  remedy  has  produced 
that  disease. 

After  having  frequently  repeated  those  experiments  for  the 
purpose  o£  ascertaining  the  real  physiological  effect  of  the,, 
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remedy,  let  it  be  administered  through  other  parts  of  the 
body,  varying  also  the  dose  and  preparation,  and  it  will  be 
observed  what  influence  those  circumstances  possess,  the 
living  subject  being  the  same  and  in  conditions  analogous  to 
the  action  we  are  endeavouring  to  understand. 

This  being  accomplished,  let  the  substance  employed  re- 
main the  same,  as  to  its  dose,  nature  and  preparation,  but  the 
subjects  be  varied  ;  let  it  be  administered  to  adult  men,  to 
women,  children,  old  people,  persons  of  a  plethoric,  lympha- 
tic or  nervous  temperament,  and  let  the  variation  be  noted 
which  will  result  from  those  changes  in  its  mode  of  operating. 
Its  therapeutical  effect  is  next  to  be  ascertained,  beginning  the 
experiments  in  simple,  well-marked  diseases,  of  which  the 
seat  and  degree  of  violence  be  accurately  known,  and  an  ac- 
count is  to  be  kept  of  its  operation,  either  in  effecting  of  cure, 
or  in  its  immediate  or  secondary  effects.  The  series  of  ex- 
periments performed  in  the  state  of  health  are  now  to  be 
resumed,  that  is,  the  remedy  being  the  same,  vary  the  sub- 
ject, the  seat,  and  intensity  of  their  disease;  or,  the  patients 
being  all  in  the  same  conditions,  endeavour  to  ascertain  under 
what  shape,  and  in  what  dose  the  medicinal  agent  produces 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  proceed  in  order 
to  continue  or  rather  to  begin  anew  the  history  of  therapeu- 
tics. This  process  would  be  long  and  difficult,  but  it  would 
have  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  certainty  of  medi- 
cine, and  on  the  interest  of  humanity.  In  treating  diseases 
with  remedies  thus  well  understood,  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
termine in  doubtful  cases,  according  to  the  treatment  that  has 
proved  the  most  beneficial,  the  nature  of  the  latent  affections 
of  our  organs  which  it  has  heretofore  been  generally  impossible 
to  discover.  The  practitioner  who  would  be  able  to  trace 
such  a  history  of  only  two  or  three  medicinal  substances, 
would  render  a  more  important  service  to  science  and  hu- 
manity, than  by  writing  the  most  voluminous  collection  of 
private  observations,  which  are  often  as  useless  in  practice  as 
they  are  tedious  to  read.  Considering  the  immense  labour 
necessary  to  be  performed,  what  opinion  can  we  form  of  those 
who  pronounce  so  inconsiderately  on  the  properties  of  medi- 
cines, on  the  diseases  they  are  calculated  to  cure,  and  on  the 
infallibility  of  their  effects,  which  experience  reprobates.  It 
is  for  the  most  part,  to  the  influence  of  those  voluminous  ob- 
servations, which   are  neither   complete  nor  accurate,   and 
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when  the  conditions  the  most  calculated  to  indicate  the  mode 
df  action  of  the  remedies  are  omitted,  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
causes  which  have  the  most  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
vague,  uncertain  and  infant  state  of  therapeutics. 

Section  VII. 

Of  the  parts  through  which  remedies  arc  administered* 

There  arc  tw^o  principal  surfaces  by  means  of  which  we 
may  administer  remedies:  the  first  is  the  skin,  the  second  is 
the  gastro-pulmonary  and  urino-genital  mucous  membranes. 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  choice  of  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  positively  what  effect  is  intended  to  be  produ- 
ced, the  state  of  the  organs,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the 
treatment  is  to  be  continued.  Should  it  be  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  administer  stimulants,  to  which  the  subject  has 
long  been  accustomed,  and  which  only  act  by  absorption;  we 
ought,  particularly  if  the  digestive  viscera  be  sensible  and 
irritable,  to  prefer  the  skin  or  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  which  are  of  little  importance.  Under 
those  circumstances,  mercury  may  be  administered  in  syphi- 
lis by  means  of  cutaneous  frictions,  fumigations  or  glysters  ; 
the  muriate  of  gold  is  employed  in  frictions  on  the  tongue, 
&c.  In  this  manner  we  possess  the  twofold  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  therapeutical  effect,  without  exciting  the, 
susceptibility  of  the  gastric  viscera. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  owing  to  its  extent,  its 
susceptibility  and  the  energy  of  its  absorbing  vessels,  afford  the 
safest  mode  of  communicating  medicines  to  the  body.  This 
membrane  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  remedies  prescrib- 
ed ;  and  the  physician  will  be  successful  in  his  attempt  if  he 
can  duly  appropriate  their  nature  to  the  various  degrees  of  vital- 
ity, and  carefully  watch  their  effects  that  they  may  not  prove 
more  injurious  than  useful.  When  the  stomach  is  irrita- 
ted, medicines  may  be  given  by  the  rectum  where  they  are 
absorbed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Irritating  and  deriva- 
tive actions  may,  in  general,  be  excited  on  that  organ  with 
a  greater  energy  and  less  inconvenience  than  on  the  interior 
of  the  stomach. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  the  vagina,  urethra,  meatus 
auditorius,  Eustachian  tube,  and  conjunctiva,  will  seldom  be- 
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e'omc  the  seat  of  medicinal  actions,  except  when  they  are 
themselves  diseased,  and  such  cases  generally  belong  to 
surgery. 

To  the  process  of  medicating  through  the  skin,  must  be 
added  that  of  applying  remedies  to  the  denuded  surface  of 
the  integuments,  and  especially  to  the  reticular  substance 
after  the  removal  of  the  epidermis.  Physicians  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  granulating  surfaces 
of  wounds  are  endowed  with  great  power  of  absorption,  and 
that  medicines,  when  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  solu- 
tions of  continuity,  propagate  their  action  with  rapidity  to  the 
whole  economy.  They  have  observed  that  mercury  applied 
in  this  manner,  soon  produces  salivation  and  the  cure  of 
syphilis  ;  preparations  of  arsenic  applied  to  ulcers  have  been 
absorbed,  and  have  occasioned  death;  cantharides  used  in 
blisters  often  stimulate  and  inflame  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
MM.  Chiarenti,  Alibert,  Pinel,  Dum  ril,  Brera  and  several 
others  have  introduced  with  success,  by  means  of  cutaneous 
frictions,  purgatives,  diuretics,  bark,  and  other  medicinal 
preparations.  MM.  Ant.  Lembert  and  A.  J.  Lesieur  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  facts,  in  order  to  administer, 
through  the  denuded  skin,  nearly  all  the  remedies  susceptible 
of  operating  by  absorption.  Substances  introduced  in  this 
manner,  by  what  they  have  called  emvlasto-dcrmique,  must  be 
very  active  under  a  very  small  bulk  ;  when  they  are  too  high- 
ly irritating,  they  may  be  incorporated  with  cerate  or  jelly  ; 
if  they  dry  up  the  blister,  they  must  be  mixed  with  blistering 
ointment.  By  this  process,  the  physicians  above  mentioned 
have  succeeded,  by  means  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  in  pro- 
curing sleep  to  a  number  of  sick,  in  alleviating  rheumatic  pains 
of  old  standing,  and  in  curing  chronic  and  obstinate  pulmo- 
nary catarrhs.  By  means  of  the  sulfate  of  quinine,  they  have 
speedily  cured  intermittents,  either  tertians  or  quartans, 
which  had  resisted  the  employment  of  bark  and  quinine  given 
internally.  A  violent  neuralgia  about  the  temples,  complica- 
ted with  hysterics,  was  cured  by  the  application  of  the  ace- 
tate of  morphia  combined  with  assafcetida.  A  case  of  tetanus, 
occasioned  by  the  application  of  the  nux  vomica  on  a  blister, 
was  almost  instantaneously  cured  by  substituting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  morphia  ;  from  this  case  we  may  antici- 
pate some  degree  of  success  against  several  tetanic  affections, 
through  the  emplasto-dcrmiquc  process.  Lastly,  musk,  digi- 
talis, acetate  of  lead,  have  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  di&- 
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cases  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  congestions,  and  in  those  affe«- 
tions  denominated  asthmatic.(l) 

Whenever  a  remedy  is  given  internally,  its  action  is  com- 
posed of  an  excitement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane, 
and  of  the  absorption  of  its  particles  ;  in  the  same  manner, 
when  operating  by  the  emplastic  method,  we  are  to  take  into 
account  the  irritation  produced  on  the  skin  by  long  continued 
blisterings.  These  topical  applications  alone  have  often  been 
sufficient  to  cure  nearly  all  the  diseases  enumerated  by  MM. 
Lembert  and  Lesieur,  but  we  are  not  to  place  too  much  reli- 
ance on  the  efficacy  of  diuretics,  sudorifics,  and  especially 
of  incisives  administered  in  this  way.  This  observation  is 
not  intended  to  operate  against  a  method  which  is  still  scarcely 
known  ;  my  intention  is  merely  to  engage  those  who  may  re- 
sort to  it  to  analyse  its  effects,  and  to  guard  against  attributing 
to  the  absorption  of  remedies,  what  might  perhaps  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  irritating  and  derivative  action  of  the  blister. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  inject  medicines  through  the  veins;  but  when  we  reflect  on 
the  dangers  attending  that  operation,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
rejecting  it  altogether.  Some  cases,  absolutely  mortal,  can 
alone  justify  that  perilous  measure,  such  as  tetanus,  which 
has  become  general,  and  has  baffled  all  other  remedies,  hy- 
drophobia, and  other  affections  of  this  kind.  But  we  should 
be  gratuitously  compromising  the  life  of  the  patients  submitted 
to  those  unwarrantable  experiments,  by  attempting  to  admi- 
nister through  the  veins,  purgatives,  vermifuges,  and  other 
insignificant  remedies;  the  accidents  against  which  these  re- 
medies are  directed  had  better  be  left  to  themselves  than 
be  cured  by  such  means. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OF    THE    ORGANS  AND   FUNCTIONS    WHICH  ARE    SUSCEPTIBLE 
OF   BEING   MODIFIED   BY    REMEDIES. 

Therapeutical  agents  can  exercise  their  influence  on  all  the 
tissues,  as  well  as  on  all  the  actions  of  the  animal  economy. 

(I)  Archives  sfonerales  de  Medecine;  I  v. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  at  distinguishing  from  one  another 
the  changes  they  operate  on  the  solids  and  fluids  composing 
the  human  body  as  well  as  on  the  organic  actions;  but  tl^osc 
researches  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  knowledge  they  have 
imparted  is  but  vaccilating  and  imperfect,  although  sufficient 
to  create  the  wish  that  attentive  observers  may  bestow  a  se- 
rious attention  on  the  subject. 

It  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  me- 
dicine may  induce  changes  in  the  constituting  materials  of  the 
blood  and  lymph',  and  still  more  so  to  establish  what  share 
these  changes  may  contribute  towards  the  therapeutical  effect 
which  has  been  produced.  The  mechanical  and  chemical 
theories  directed  towards  the  means  of  rendering  the  blood 
more  or  less  fluid,  more  acid  or  alkalescent,  have  sunk  into 
contempt;  but  modern  doctrines  have  not  afforded  a  substi- 
tute for  those  hypothesis,  and  the  wisest  men  cannot  but  avow 
their  ignorance  in  that  respect. 

We  must  return  to  this  principle,  that  all  medicinal  sub- 
stances only  act  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  modifying 
causes  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  If,  by  their  agency,  the 
vital  actions  resume  their  normal  state;  if  the  composition  of 
the  liquids  and  solids  be  modified ;  if  the  tissues  acquire  growth 
and  vigour,  and  be  the  seat  of  a  more  active  nutrition,  these 
effects  are  the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  therapeutical 
.agents  on  the  living  organs,  and  of  the  new  direction  imparted 
to  their  action.  All  seems  to  enforce  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
sence of  medicinal  particles  in  the  blood,  bile,  urine,  lymph, 
and  other  recrementitious  and  excreted  fluids,  are  but  secon- 
dary phenomena,  possessing  no  direct  influence  on  the  final 
result  of  the  medication.  These  phenomena  ought  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  neglected  ;  their  study  may  throw  additional  light 
on  the  use  and  mode  of  acting  of  the  remedies  ;  but  until 
observation  and  experience  shall  have  pointed  out  in  what 
they  consist,  their  importance  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

There  is  no  tissue  in  which  the  author  of  remedies  cannot 
operate.  Thus  the  skin  resumes  its  white,  smooth  and  even 
aspect,  after  having  been  covered  or  thickened  by  scabs,  pus- 
tules, &c.  the  muscles  which  were  pale,  thin,  soft  and  weak, 
recover  their  colour,  volume,  firmness  and  strength  ;  mem- 
branes of  all  kinds,  after  having  been  made  relaxed  or  rigid, 
will,  when  properly  treated,  return  to  their  normal  condition  ; 
the  bones  themselves,  when  altered  or  softened  by  cancerous 
affections  or  rachitis,  may  again  assume  their  former  density* 
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and  solidity.  The  results  of  irritations,  such  as  ulcers,  ob- 
structions of  the  lymphatic  or  blood  vessels,  anormal  produc- 
tions, &c.  may  disappear,  or  at  least  relent  their  progress^ 
under  proper  management. 

With  regard  to  the  functions,  there  are  none  but  what  the 
therapeutist  can  either  moderate  or  accelerate,  or  restore  to 
their  regularity.  Digestion,  absorption,  secretion,  circulation, 
respiration,  nervous  actions,  and  nutrition  itself,  are  under  his 
controul.  But  he  cannot  so  easily  modify  the  process  of  com- 
position or  decomposition  of  the  organic  tissues.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  may  divide  therapeutical  actions  into  two  classes, 
according  1st,  as  they  are  sudden  and  rapid,  and  tend  to  check 
the  acute,  morbid  process,  the  continuance  of  which  might 
compromise  the  life  of  the  patient;  or  2d,  as  they  possess  a 
•slow  and  lasting  character  which  brings  them  in  relation  with 
the  most  serious  and  deep-seated  disorders  of  the  organic 
actions. 

In  general,  the  former  only  modify  the  functions  immedi- 
ately submitted  to  the  influence  of  external  agents,  such  as 
digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  &,c.  Their  use  is  most 
frequently  limited  to  diminishing  or  strongly  exciting  organic 
actions  ;  and  when  the  disorder  has  disappeared,  the  whole 
resume  almost  spontaneously  their  natural  healthy  state. 
When  the  physician  has  thus  cured  the  disorder  which  existed 
in  the  principal  functions,  by  more  or  less  active  means,  the 
economy  may  be  left  in  a  state  of  debility,  but  it  tends  spon- 
taneously to  restore  itself  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 

The  latter  are  chiefly  designed  against  chronic  diseases, 
which  have  more  or  less  deeply  altered  the  whole  constitution. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  the  practitioner  must  here  operate 
slowly,  but  with  perseverance.  In  these  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  more  deeply  than  in  others  ;  the  physician  must 
act  on  the  nutritive  actions,  renew,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of 
the  constitution,  overthrow  its  habits,  draw  from  the  irritated 
organs,  or  concentrate  in  the  debilitated  parts,  the  increase  of 
the  vital  actions.  Those  changes  are  only  effected  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  ;  the  new  impressions  to 
which  the  tissues  arc  subjected,  can  only  overcome  by  de- 
grees those  which  have,  for  several  months  or  years,  occa- 
sioned, kept  up,  and  confirmed  the  disease.  The  physician 
must  always  endeavour,  in  those  cases,  to  spare  the  remain- 
ing strength  of  the  patient;  his  judgment  mast  provide  a 
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regimen  capable  of  maintaining  the  organic  powers  without 
increasing  the  local  disease  ;  finally,  it  is  indispensable  that 
his  remedies  should  be  so  directed  and  connected  together  in 
their  actions,  that  they  may  check  the  progress  of  the  disorder> 
without  bringing  on  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  living  actions. 
I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  that  practice,  according  to  which  our  predeces- 
sors accumulated  in  the  stomach  substances  of  the  most  con- 
trary nature,  in  the  belief  that  each  of  them  tended  to  reach 
its  destination,  and  produce  on  one  or  another  organ,  the  ef- 
fects that  were  expected  to  result  from  their  employment. 
These  errors  have  long  been  buried  in  oblivion.  We  must, 
however,  guard  against  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
ascribing  too  local  an  effect  to  the  impression  cf  medicinal 
agents.  One  organization  should  not  be  substituted  for  ano- 
ther. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  some  truth 
and  foundation  in  the  system  that  remedies  especially  direct 
their  course  towards  the  diseased  organs,  even  when  they 
are  applied  to  other  parts  ;  in  this  respect  they  may  be  said 
to  be  susceptible  of  reaching  the  place  of  their  destination. 
This  fact  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  We  know  that  a  part 
which  is  inflamed,  or  simply  irritated,  becomes  more  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions,  and  more  disposed  to  be  modified  by  me~ 
dicines,  than  the  others.  Thus,  in  plegmonous  inflammations, 
if  we  administer  stimulants  internally,  the  pain  will  be  in- 
creased, as  well  as  all  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms,  al- 
though the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  not  experience  any 
effect  from  the  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  should  diluents  be 
given,  or  bleeding  performed,  their  effect  will  be  especially 
visible  on  the  parts  affected.  In  the  same  manner,  sympa- 
thetic actions  are  more  particularly  felt  on  the  irritated  or- 
gans, which  they  modify  in  preference  to  all  others.  The 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena  is  important  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient  ;  the  physician  should  notice  them,  not  with  a 
view  of  sanctioning  a  mutinous,  empirical,  or  ontological 
practice,  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  in  a  more  certain 
and  methodical  manner,  the  administration  of  medicines. 
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CHAPTER  vir. 

Classification  of  therapeutical  actions. 

The  affections  of  our  organs  consist  in  the  increase  or  di- 
minution of  vital  actions  in  the  tissues.  Morbific  causes  pro- 
duce their  deleterious  effect  on  the  morbid  economy  by 
stimulating  those  tissues,  or  by  debilitating  them  more  or 
less.  We  have  several  time.-  said  that  therapeutical  agents 
do  not  act  on  the  organism  in  a  manner  different  from  all 
other  external  bodies.  Like  all  other  substances,  therefore, 
they  are  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
excitants  and  debilitants.  The  excitement  and  depression 
of  vital  actions,  indeed,  constitute  the  only  means  we  possess 
of  modifying  the  living  organs  in  the  state  of  disease. 

A  very  important  question  now  presents  itself  which  de- 
serves to  be  attentively  examined.  Are  there  no  specific 
diseases?  And  is  materia  medica  to  be  divested  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  considered  as  possessing  a  special  pro- 
perty to  erne  them  ?  This  problem  is  entitled  to  our  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  term  specific  diseases  be  meant  to  express  affec- 
tions which  neither  consist  in  the  excitement  or  depression  of 
the  vital  action.-,  but  in  a  lesion  occult  and  sui  generis,  I  believe 
we  cannot  admit  their  existence  :  and  by  a  necessary  re- 
ciprocity, we  must  reject  the  theory  of  medicinal  actions,  of 
mysterious  properties,  and  every  influence  which  could  not 
operate  by  means  of  the  stimulation  or  depression  of  the  li- 
ving tissues.  In  both  these  respects,  there  exists  no  specific 
disease  or  remedy.  I  had  before  left  that  question  undecided  ; 
but  new  reflections  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind 
which  enable  me  to  solve  it  at  present  in  the  sense  of  these 
remarks. 

But  if  the  ontological  Specificity  is  to  be  banished  from  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics,  we  should  not  overlook  those  facts 
on  which  it  appeared  to  rest  its  foundation.  Experience  and 
daily  observation  teach  us  that,  among  physical  bodies,  some 
operate  specially  on.  certain  organs  or  tissues,  which  they 
always  stimulate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  constantly 
the  same  effects.  Thus,  vaccine  virus,  the  matter  of  syphi- 
litic ulcers,  miasmata,  emanating  from  subjects  affected  with 
rubeola,  variola,   &c.  are  as  many  irritating  causes  which 
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generally  occasion  phenomena  identically  the  same  in  all 
cases.  This  property  of  constantly  acting  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  on  the  same  organs,  is  also  met  with  in  some  medi- 
cinal substances.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  seems  specially  to 
stimulate  the  skin ;  the  ointment  of  tartarized  antimony 
produces,  on  that  membrane,  an  eruption  similar  in  every 
constitution  ;  digitalis  moderates  the  motion  of  the  heart  ; — 
narcotics  act  generally  in  the  same  manner  in  all  cases  on  the 
nervous  system  ;  the  nitrate  of  potash  on  the  kidneys  ;  iodine 
on  the  lymphatic  vessels;  mercury  on  the  salivary  glands,  &c. 
Here  we  must  evidently  acknowledge  a  speciality  of  action  ; 
in  other  words,  an  irritation  or  debility  constantly  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  parts,  but  there  is  no 
specific  effect  in  them;  that  is  to  say,  those  substances  do  not 
produce  modifications  which  would  be  neither  excitement  nor 
debility  in  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  the  stimulations 
occasioned  by  them. 

This  distinction  is  evidently  very  important ;  it.  is  substitu- 
ted for  the  erroneous,  obscure,  and  mysterious  ideas  of  spe- 
cificity, such  as  admitted  by  ontologists,  and  proceeds  from 
the  theory  as  simple  as  it  is  natural,  of  the  identity  of  the 
seat  and  type  of  excitements  produced  by  certain  agents,  either 
morbific,  or  medicinal. 

We  must,  however,  remark  that  should  the  animal  organ- 
ism be  not  possessed  of  certain  requisite  conditions,  these 
special  irritations  will  not  be  developed,  or  will  change  their 
character,  and  finally  may  be  occasioned  by  other  agents  than 
those  which  usually  produce  them.  Thus,  a  person  who  has 
been  once  vaccinated,  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  a  second  time 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  vaccination  or  from  the  small- 
pox. Ulcers  reputed  syphilitic,  may,  although  very  seldom, 
originate  from  connexion  with  persons  free  from  that  disease  ; 
or  healthy  subjects  will  sometimes  expose  themselves  with 
impunity  to  the  venereal  contagion.  The  same  variation  is 
observed  in  the  action  of  remedies  whose  mode  of  stimulating 
the  organs  seems  the  most  constant.  Syphilis,  for  instance, 
may  be  perfectly  well  cured  without  mercury;  many  prepara- 
tions, more  or  less  stimulant,  may  prove  a  good  substitute  for 
bark  ;  herpes  and  psora  are  every  day  cured  without  sulphur; 
finally,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
which  is  a  constant  preventive  against  variola,  there  is  no 
irritant  which  in  its  therapeutical  employment,  cannot  be, 
supplied  by  others,    and  which  can,  therefore,  be  properly 
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called    specific,   according  to  the  general  acceptation   of  the 

word. 

Every  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  that,  if  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  belong  to  the  class  of  irritations,  materia 
rnediea  presents  almost  no  other  remedies  but  irritants  for 
their  cure.  This  singularity  deserves  the  whole  attention  of 
the  therapeutist.  In  order  to  derive  some  benefit  from  that 
mass  of  stimulants  in  infinite  varieties,  medicine  opposes  their 
action  directly  to  that  resulting  from  the  disorder;  at  other 
times  it  applies  them  to  other  parts  than  those  that  are  dis- 
eased, and  thereby  displaces  the  irritation.  This  last  men- 
tioned process  is  called  revulsion  :  the  school  of  Rasori,  in 
Italy,  ignorant  of  the  revulsive  action  of  nearly  all  the  irri- 
tants they  employ,  have  considered  them  as  direct  counter 
stimulants.  We  will  presently  see  that  large  doses  of  emetic, 
drastic  purges,  and  a  great  many  other  substances  of  the  same- 
kind,  can  only  prove  beneficial  when  the  digestive  canal  being 
sound,  or  very  slightly  irritated,  the  revulsive  process  of  me- 
dication might  be  acted  on  it  without  danger. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  varieties  of  the  classifications 
relative  to  therapeutical  agents,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to 
those  which  are  founded  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  reme- 
dies, and  to  those  which  rest  on  the  observation  of  their  phy- 
siological or  therapeutical  actions.  But  neither  of  these 
divisions  is  admissible  in  the  present  state  of  science.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  curative  results  of  medici- 
nal substances  are  subject  to  great  variations  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  periods  of  the  disease. — 
The  immediate  or  secondary  effects  of  those  substances  are, 
themselves,  too  complex,  variable,  and,  I  might  almost  say, 
too  uncertain,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  methodical  classification, 
-every  part  of  which  would  be  strongly  characterized.  It  is 
evident,  that  amongst  tonics,  there  are  many  substances  which 
only  act  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  that 
the  emollient  anil  temperating  actions,  advocated  by  some 
authors,  may  be  produced  by  the  same  remedies  ;  that  pur- 
gatives and  lenitives  are  only  separated  by  a  slight  dissimi- 
larity, and  by  the  degree  of  their  action,  which  is  frequently 
such  as  to  escape  notice,  and  which  varies  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  subject. 

We  must  then  abandon  all  those  arbitrary  divisions,  and 
classify  therapeutics  in  the  same  manner  as  pathology.  After 
dividing  medications  into  two  great  classes,  that  of  stimuht- 
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fTon,  and  that  of  sedation  or  debilitation,  we  will  examine  both 
these  actions  according  to  the  modifications  we  wish  to  de 
termine  by  their  agency  in  the  whole  of  the  organic  actions, 
or  in  part  of  them,  or  only  in  one  organ  or  tissue.  Next  to 
the  history  of  direct  medications,  that  of  indirect  medications 
or  revulsions  will  be  considered.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
indicate  general  rules  for  their  employment,  as  well  as  the 
benefit  or  inconvenience  attending,  in  some  cases,  on  revul- 
sions to  the  skin,  the  digestive  canal,  the  brain,  the  muscles, 
<fcc.  In  this  manner  the  whole  circle  of  therapeutics  will  be 
brought  into  view. 

In  adopting  this  course,  nothing  can  be  omitted ;  and  if 
there  should  remain  some  degree  of  uncertainty  on  the  mode 
of  operation  of  any  substance  or  medicating  process,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty,  after  a  closer  examination,  in  referring 
them  to  their  proper  place.  Again,  should  new  substances, 
or  medicating  means  heretofore  unknown,  be  discovered,  they 
will  of  themselves  take  their  rank  among  those  we  already 
possess.  In  a  word,  this  classification  appears  to  me  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  things ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
altered  by  any  modification  that  might  take  place  in  materia 
medica,  but  will  also  present  to  the  mind  correct  ideas,  in  as 
much  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  plan  of  treatment  will  always 
be  an  operation  on  the  organs,  whether  stimulating  or  debi- 
litating, and  medications  will  be.  in  all  cases,  either  direct  or 
revulsive* 
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All  these  medications  may  easily  be  combined  with  one 
another :  dietetic  means  are  often  added  to  pharmacological 
agents,  and  compound  medicines  are  thereby  produced,  every 
part  of  which  must  be  directed  to  one  and  the  same  object. 
Those  complex  actions  constitute  what  pharmacologists  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  therapeutical  methods,  a  denomination 
which,  in  order  to  be  preserved,  must  be  duly  appreciated. 

Compound  medications,  when  properly  administered,  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  the  most  powerful  agents  that  medicine  pos- 
sesses for  modifying  the  animal  economy.  But  their  employ- 
ment requires  great  skill  and  experience,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  all  the  benefit  they  are  calculated  to  afford.  They 
should  never  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity :  the 
most  simple,  and  often  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding  in  the- 
rapeutics, is  to  employ  simple  remedies,  in  a  state  of  purity, 
or  which  have  undergone  preparations  without  altering  their 
nature.  We  should  carefully  guard  against  administering 
compound  formulae,  and  still  more  against  introducing  reme- 
dies through  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time. — 
In  the  midst  of  additional  associations  of  medicinal  substances, 
and  of  the  reciprocal  reaction  of  their  principles,  it  will  be- 
come extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognize  and 
trace  the  effects  of  each  identical  substance.  Our  experience 
will  thereby  become  imperfect,  and  our  practice,  far  from 
being  founded  on  observation  and  reasoning,  will  have  the 
character  of  empiricism. 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  a  disease,  we  discover  several 
indications  to  fulfil ;  if  several  means  appear  adequate  to  at- 
tain the  same  end,  we  arc  then  to  determine  the  mechanism 
according  to  which  every  medicinal  agent  will  operate,  com- 
bining them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  not  prove  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  It  is  in  this  way  that  revulsions  are 
promoted  and  rendered  more  certain  by  the  use  of  bleeding 
and  a  long  contined  application  of  cold  to  the  part  affected. 
The  effects  of  tonics  are  increased  by  the  addition  of  succu- 
lent food,  a  moderate  exercise,  tranquillity  of  mind,  breathing 
a  pure,  dry,  and  moderately  warm  atmosphere,  &c.  Physio- 
logical medicine  preserves  and  commands  the  strictest  regu- 
larity in  all  sanctioned  methods,  but  does  not  proscribe  asso- 
ciations of  medicinal  agents  ;  it  only  requires  that  the  physi- 
cian should  know  the  property  of  each  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, and  their  operation  on  the  system,  that  he  may  not 
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act  blindly  and  without  an  end,  nor  leave  any  thing  tu  chance, 
\vhich  might  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 

Such  are  the  general  rules  which  are  to  guide  our  practice  ; 
they  equally  exclude  both  that  systematic  simplicity  which 
dreads  tire  employment  of  the  most  simple  medicinal  combi- 
nations, and  that  disgusting,  routinous  polypharmacy,  which 
accumulates  in  its  formulae,  without  either  choice  or  reason, 
substances  and  compositions  of  the  most  opposite  and  con- 
trary nature. 

These  considerations  will  form  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  this  work.  After  having  successively  presented 
the  simple  and  isolated  medications  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  we  will  lay  down  the  rules  according  to  which  we  are 
to  proceed  to  their  operation,  and  to  the  connexion  of  the  va- 
rious principles  which  constitute  their  actions.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  will  proceed  from  what  is  simple  and  easy,  to  that 
which  presents  more  numerous  difficulties  and  complication^. 


BOOK   II. 
OF  DEBILITATING  MEDICATIONS. 


CHAPTER    1 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 


The  indication  which  consists  in  diminishing  the  too  great 
intensity  of  vital  actions  in  irritated  organs,  is  that  which 
most  frequently  occurs  in  practice.  In  order  to  produce  this 
result,  medicine  possesses  means  which  are  as  certain  as  their 
effect  is  rapid  and  strong.  These  means  may  be  divided  into 
two  orders  ;  the  first,  which  may  be  considered  more  effica- 
cious, consists  in  removing  all  stimulants  which  are  not  neces,- 
sary  for  the  support  of  life,  diminishing  the  action  of  others, 
and  even  abstracting  a  more  or  less  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,  which  fluid  is  a  powerful  excitant  for  the  living  tissues 
in  a  state  of  irritation ;  the  second  includes  those  medicinal 
bodies  which  pharmacology  designates  by  the  appellation  of 
emollients,  and  of  relaxing,  temperating,  and  allaying 
agents,  &c. 

To  these  two  orders  of  medication,  we  must  add  compres- 
sion, which  moderates  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  parts 
affected,  and  cold,  the  energy  of  which  is  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  and  employed  in  practice. 

Debilitating  medicinal  substances,  which  are  frequently 
confounded,  in  medical  language,  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  antiphlogistics,  present  varieties,  in  their  mode  of 
operating  and  their  composition,  which  it  is  important  to  no- 
tice. They  cannot  be  equally  successful  in  all  subjects,  and 
rn  all  rases  where  they  are  even  indicated.     The  substances 
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properly  called  emollients,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  among 
all  the  rest.  They  derive  their  medicinal  properties  from 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  soft,  insipid,  viscous,  and  alibile 
principles,  such  as  mucilage,  sugar,  gum,  starch,  fecula,  glu- 
ten, <fcc. 

We  must  also  separate  from  those  substances  another  spe-^ 
cies  of  debilitating  medicines,  which  are  all  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  acid  principles,  which,  united  with  sugar  and 
feculae,  or  almost  isolated  and  extended  in  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  also  produce  debilitating  effects. 

The  properties  of  the  substances  belonging  to  both  orders 
are  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  water,  especially  when 
that  liquid  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  twenty  four  or  thirty 
degrees  of  R' aumur.  Water  is,  indeed,  a  substance  essentially 
relaxing  and  debilitating  ;  and  although  we  increase  its  effi- 
cacy by  the  addition  of  mucilaginous  or  acid  principles,  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  a  vehicle,  without  which  those  princi- 
ples themselves  would  not  have  a  beneficial  effect,  or  would 
create  a  violent  irritation  in  the  parts,,  as  is  observed  when 
acids  cease  to  be  largely  diluted. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  substances 
above  mentioned. 

Mucilaginous  and  gummy  emollients,  when  applied  to  the 
living  tissues,  penetrate  and  dilate  them,  and  reduce  their  sus- 
ceptibility, as  well  as  their  intense  redness,  and  the  force  of 
their  actions.  They  are  eminently  useful  in  all  cases  of  in- 
flammation :  when  put  in  contact  with  the  irritated  tissues, 
they  never  fail  to  alleviate  pain  and  restore  the  tone  of  or- 
ganic actions.  Acid  antiphlogistics,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  never  applied  with  success  on  irritated  parts  ;  this  is 
at  least  what  is  observed  when  they  are  applied  externally ;. 
and  if  it  be  tree  that  in  cases  of  gastric  irritation  we  adminis- 
ter leriicnade,  it  will  be  teen  that  this  beverage  does  not  so 
generally  succeed  as  well  as  mucilage  and  gums.  Remedies 
of  this  kind  seem  to  act  especially  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  reduce  its  excitement,  and  precipitate  its  motion  ;  they 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  heat  and  general  turges- 
cence  attendant  on  febrile  excitement.  Owing  to  their  pos- 
sessing these  properties,  several  authors,  and  particularly 
M.  Bar  bier,  have  ranked  them  as  a  separate  class  called  tem- 
perating  medicines.  With  respect  to  water,  it  seems  to  have 
no  other  effect  but  to  dilate  and  expand  the  particles  of  the 
blood,  so  as  to  lessen  its  activitv  on  the  tissues!  and  render  it 
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less  stimulant.  When  applied  immediately  to  the  parts,  in 
the  shape  of  fomentation,  bath,  or  sometimes  in  affusion,  its 
effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  emollients,  and  leaves  no  traces 
of  stimulation,  as  is  the  case  with  acids  even  the  most  diluted. 

These  are  the  only  explanations  by  which  we  can  arive  at 
a  correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  various  orders  of 
debilitants.  It  is  not  likely,  for  instance,  that  mucilaginous 
and  gummy  principles  resist  the  action  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, so  that  their  particles  being  absorbed,  pass  into  the  blood, 
and  are  carried  with  it  to  all  the  parts,  which  they  soften  and 
relax.  Such  an  hypothesis  must  be  excluded  from  the  do- 
minion of  therapeutical  physiolog}'.  If  emollients  extend  their 
action  from  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  organism,  it  is  owing,  first,  to  their  power  of  les- 
sening local  irritations,  and  thereby  allowing  the  sympathetic 
excitement  to  subside,  and  all  the  increased  actions  to  re- 
sume their  normal  type  ;  secondly,  to  the  influence  which  the 
relaxed  tissues  exert  by  continuity,  contiguity  or  by  nervous 
communications,  on  more  or  less  distant  organs.  Aqueous 
particles,  and  perhaps  those  of  acids,  alone  penetrate  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  circulation,  so  as  to  modify  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  as  well  as  its  action  on  every  part  of  the  body. 

Cold  is  never  used  in  therapeutics  but  through  the  agency 
of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  brought  below  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  state  of  snow  or  ice.*  The  effects 
of  cold  have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discussions,  on  which 
ti  proper  study  of  the  laws  of  living  organism  has  alone  been 
able  to  shed  some  degree  of  light.     According  to  the  state  of 


*  Cold  lias  lately  become  a  very  useful  therapeutical  agent,  and  is  very 
extensively  employed  especially  in  cases  of  fever.  Dr.  Curric  of  Liverpool, 
"is  generally  known  as  the  first  who  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men  to 
the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  from  its  use,  although  it  had  been  resorted 
to  long  before  him,  but  never  to  that  extent,  and  to  the  same  variet}7  of  cases 
in  which  he  Uas  been  so  eminently  successful.  It  will  be  seen  in  another 
part  of  this  work  that  M.  Begiu's  mode  of  administering  it,  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  of  being  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  cases. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  general  employment  of  cold,  I  may  take  the  liberty 
to  mention  here,  that  ice  has  been  several  times  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  ef  allaying  exces- 
sive vomiting  in  cases  of  violent  irritations  of  the  stomach,  and  with  admira- 
ble success.  I  have  myself  used  it  in  such  cases  with  considerable  benefit, 
and  to  me  it  appears  beyond  doubt  that  it  might  be  found  serviceable  in  a 
greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  heretofore,  without  being  attended 
with  any  of  the  evil  consequences  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  (torn  exf-rem*1  general  debUitv. 
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vigour  or  of  debility  of  the  patient,  ami  the  intensity,  extent 
and  duration  of  its  action,  cold  is  either  an  useful  tonic,  a 
powerful  irritant,  or  a  great  debilitant.  Its  impression  may 
even  cause  death,  by  checking-  all  motions  in  the  organs  and 
the  course  of  the  liquids.  But  we  are  to  consider  it  in  this 
place  as  a  mere  debilitating  agent. 

The  practitioner  must  never  forget,  that  the  stimulating 
property  of  cold  is  solely  owing  to  the  vital  reaction  it  deter- 
mines in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  this  reaction 
is  proportionate  in  its  vigour  to  the  degree  of  cold  contained  in 
the  substance  employed.  We  may  then  conclude  that  its  appli- 
cation should  be  so  continued  as  to  destroy  in  the  tissues  to 
which  it  is  applied,  both  the  irritation  existing  in  them,  and 
their  disposition  to  react  against,  its  impression.  This  prac- 
tical rule  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and,  should  it  be  neg- 
lected, cold  will  increase,  instead  of  diminishing  the  conges- 
tions or  phlogosis  which  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

Snow,  ice,  or  water,  at  the  temperature  of  zero,  which  the 
human  body  would  not  sustain  long  without  the  extinction  of 
life,  if  it  were  general,  may  be  applied  on  more  or  less  exten- 
sive regions  during  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks  without  in- 
terruption, or  danger.  Some  parts  of  a  delicate  texture, 
and  placed  in  particular  circumstances,  such  as  portions  of  in- 
testines filled  with  stercorous  matter,  might  be  deprived  of 
life  by  the  too  immediate  and  continued  application  of  ice.  It 
would  appear  that  the  thin  and  membranous  tissues  of  those 
organs  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  vital  energy  to 
resist  the  two-fold  impression  produced  on  them  from  outside 
within  by  the  cold,  and  from  within  outside  by  the  intestinal 
contents,  which  would  immediately  bringdown  their  tempera- 
ture in  harmony  with  that  of  the  outward  body. 

The  primary  object  of  cold  is  to  condense  the  tissues,  draw 
their  elements  closer,  and  increase  their  thickness  and  solidi- 
ty. The  skin  is  clutched  and  covered  with  asperities  occa- 
sioned by  the  projection  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hairs,  and  that  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  The  parts  covered  with  cold  topics 
turn  pale,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  which  cease 
to  admit  as  many  red  particles  of  blood,  and  in  which  the  cir- 
culation becomes  less  active.  Accompanying  these  pheno- 
mena, the  local  nervous  action  is  diminished,  sensibility  les- 
sened, and  a  notable  numbness  is  felt  in  the  parts  that  have 
grown  cold.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  this  state  is 
continued  during  the  whole  time  of  the  application  :  for,  soon 
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after  the  first  impression  has  been  received,  and  although  it 
may  still  continue  to  act  with  equal  force,  a  re-action  always 
takes  place  in  all  the  parts  submitted  to  the  operation  of  cold  ; 
the  blood  is  propelled  towards  it  with  renewed  and  increased 
vigour,  the  parts  become  more  or  less  red  and  painful,  and 
experience  a  sensation  of  intense  and  even  burning  heat.  But 
these  scondary  symptoms  are  not  of  long  duration  ;  they  dis- 
appear gradually,  and  the  debilitating  action  is  soon  re-pro- 
duced. Then  the  tissues  remain  pale,  cold,  and  hardly 
sensible  ;  the  action  of  the  capillaries  is  diminished,  the  irri- 
tation is  suspended,  and  soon  disappears  entirely.  The  state 
of  constriction  and  condensation  which  had  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning also  subsides  ;  the  tissues,  as  if  tired  of  their  contrac- 
tion, become  inert,  relaxed  and  feeble.  To  the  action  of  cold 
is  then  subjoined  the  emollient  and  relaxing  effects  of  water, 
which  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  the  former. 

These  changes,  produced  by  cold  applied  to  the  tissues  or 
to  the  skin  which  covers  them,  appear  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  determined  by  stimulants.  In  this  respect,  cold  ap- 
plications constitute  one  of  the  most  efficacious  debilitants  we 
possess.  They  are  employed  in  two  opposite  circumstances  ; 
the  one,  when  there  exists  no  tumefaction  nor  irritation  in  the 
parts,  and  when  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  tbose  acci- 
dents, as  in  contusions,  sprains,  &c. :  the  other,  when  the 
irritation  and  phlegmasia  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  either  case,  we  may  cover  the  parts  with  pounded 
ice  wrapped  in  a  bladder,  piece  of  parchment,  or  of  oiled 
cloth — or  rather  plunge  them  into  a  vehicle  filled  with  cold 
water,  if  the  shape,  function,  or  situation  of  the  parts  will 
permit.  If  the  subject  be  young,  robust,  plethoric,  I  would 
recommend  bleeding  immediately  after  the  accident  ;  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  intended  to  be  obviated  by  those  topics, 
in  order  that  the  reaction  which  they  tend  to  excite  be  im- 
peded or  at  least  lessened. 

It  is  useless,  no  doubt,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  chan- 
ging the  liquid  when  it  gets  warm.  When  the  irritation  al- 
ready exists,  the  precepts  just  laid  down  must  be  still  more 
strictly  observed,  as  they  become  more  indispensable.  We 
are  not  then  to  resort  to  cold  applications  before  having  some- 
what subdued  the  local  irritation,  and  the  disposition  to 
reaction,  by  means  of  general  and  capillary  bleeding.  De- 
rivatives may  often  be  advantageously  combined  to  these  two 
orders  of  remedies,  as  they  tend  to  produce  the  same  results. 
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In  almost  all  cases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  sudden  and  too 
irritating  action  of  an  intense  cold,  it  may  be  well  to  precede 
their  employment  by  the  application  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  will  be  lessened,  until  ice  itself  be  used.  In  this 
manner,  the  irritated  tissues  are  gradually  cooled  :  they  ex- 
perience no  sudden  change,  and  do  not  operate  any  violent  and 
dangerous  reaction  against  the  topic  applied  to  them. 

The  compression  of  inflamed  parts  is  seldom  resorted  to  in 
therapeutics,  and  is,  indeed,  deserving  of  little  confidence. 
By  compressing  the  tissues  in  which  irritation  calls  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood,  a  mechanical  resistance  would  be  offered 
to  the  development  of  the  vessels  and  to  the  turgescence  of 
the  organs,  without  destroying  the  cause  of  the  impetus  of 
blood  to  the  part.  This  process  may  perhaps  diminish  the 
intensity  of  inflammation,  by  expelling  the  blood  from  the 
over  excited  parts;  but  it  will  also  be  liable  to  produce  all 
accidents  resulting  from  a  strangulation  of  the  vessels, 
which  are  an  increase  of  pain,  of  inflammation,  of  fever  and 
even  gangrene.  The  most  methodical  compression  used  in 
such  cases,  which  consists  in  covering  with  a  moderately  light 
bandage  not  only  the  parts  irritated,  but  those  above  and  be- 
low, possesses  no  real  advantage  over  capillary  blood-lettings, 
and  exposes  the  patient  to  dangers  of  which  the  latter  are 
entirely  exempt.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  would 
be  almost  ridiculous  to  apply  that  treatment  to  erysipelas, 
phlegmon,  whitlow,  &c. 

But  if  compression  be  in  those  cases  useless  and  even  inju- 
rious it  may  be  employed  with  efiicacy  and  benefit  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  irritations  of  exernal  parts.  Thus  surgeons 
frequently  resort  to  it  with  advantage  in  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
dilatations  of  the  veins,  &c.  Some  English  practitioners 
have  proposed  it  against  schirrhous  and  cancerous  swellings 
of  the  breast  and  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia  ;  but  if  some  doubt- 
ful success  has  been  obtained,  numerous  accidents  have  been 
produced  by  that  treatment  ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give 
a  decided  preference  to  more  proper  modes  of  proceeding. 

Such  are  the  elements  which  compose,  as  it  were,  the  de- 
bilitating medication.  In  order  to  ensure  its  good  effects,  we 
must,  first  of  all,  maintain  inactive  either  the  diseased  organ 
alone,  if  its  affection  be  isolated  and  without  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  or  that  organ  itself  and  as  ivell  the  whole 
body,  if  the  sympathies  are  highly  excited,  and  if  general 
phenomena  manifest   themselves.     Physiological  rejasonin/r 
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and  medical  experience  equally  tend  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  precept,  which  has  never  been  properly  urged 
by  authors.  The  motions  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  are  the  most  immediate  and  active  stimulant  for 
the  tissues,  and  one  which  will  the  most  infallibly  exasperate 
irritations.  These  motions  are  necessarily  accompanied  with 
an  evident  congestion  of  blood f  an  increased  temperaturev 
an  acceration  in  the  occillations  of  the  capillaries,  and  a 
more  or  less  intense  nervous  excitement.  There  exists  a  re- 
markable analogy  between  this  state  of  the  organs  and  in- 
flammation, of  which  it  appears  to  be  but  the  first  stage,  and 
in  which  it  always  terminates,  when  the  organs  are  fatigued 
beyond  certain  limits.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  evident  that 
excitations  of  this  kind  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  tissues 
when  already  irritated  or  inflamed,  and  that  they  must  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

This  rule  of  maintaining  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  the 
parts  intended  to  be  debilitated,  admits  of  no  exception.  Its 
employment  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  subdue  moderate  irri- 
tations in  the  tissues,  and  owing  to  its  non-observance,  emol- 
lient and  depleting  remedies  have  often  failed  in  affording 
relief.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this  respect,  inflam- 
mations of  organs  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  complete 
in  action,  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  when  they  can  be 
subjected  to  absolute  rest.  Thus,  inflammations  of  the  sto- 
mach are  generally  not  so  tenacious,  and  have  not  the  same 
tendency  to  pass  to  the  chronic  state,  as  those  of  the  lungs. 
Our  efforts  would  be  frequently  more  successful  against  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  that  organ  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  Every  practitioner 
must  have  witnessed  the  difference  resulting  from  the  agita- 
tion or  tranquillity  of  mind  in  diseases  of  the  brain.  I  am 
aware  that  the  difference  of  temperaments  of  organic  texture 
contributes  powerfully  to  those  various  results ;  but  it  is  the 
least  we  can  say  of  this  circumstance  of  rest  or  action  in  irri- 
tated parts,  to  acknowledge  that  it  possesses  a  great  influence 
on  the  success  of  their  treatment. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  important  to  place  the  over  excited  or- 
gans in  such  a  situation  that  they  be  not  clogged  nor  com- 
pressed, and  that  the  blood  may  experience  some  difficulty  in 
reaching  and  penetrating  them.  Thus,  in  cerebral  conges- 
tions, the  head  must  be  kept  elevated.  Inflamed  limbs  must 
be  so  placed  on  cushions,  that  the  affected  part  be  more  ele- 
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rated  than  the  rest,  and  so  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins. 

Next  to  rest  and  a  proper  situation,  a  more  or  less  severe 
diet,  or  even  an  absolute  abstinence,  when  joined  to  general 
and  local  blood-letting,  tepid  baths,  breathing  a  fresh  and 
damp  air.  are  the  most  active  debilitants.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  them  here,  as  w  e  will  hereafter  treat  of  their  use 
and  mode  of  operating. 

Emollients  and  temperating  medicinal  substances  are  very 
numerous:  nearly  all  emollients,  properly  so  called,  are  de- 
rived from  vegetables.  Among  them  we  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate insipid  viscous  principles,  such  as  mucilage,  fecula 
&c.  The  emollient  plants  most  commonly  used,  are  marsh- 
mallows,  mallows,  borage,  bugloss,  beet,  the  leaf  and  flower 
of  mullein,  grand  consol,  lungwort,  dogs'  grass,  liquorice, 
and  wild  poppy.  Among  the  fruits,  seeds  and  feculae,  jujubes, 
dates,  figs,  dryed  rai-in-,  linseed,  sweet  almonds,  barley 
gruel,  rice,  the  seeds  of  the  cucurbit acece,  hold  the  first  rank. 

Animals  furnish,  as  emollients,  gluten  and  all  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  contained  in  large  quantities,  such  as  the  white 
substance  of  veal,  the  flesh  of  turtles,  frogs,  snails,  &c— * 
Milk,  whey,  the  yolk  of  eggs  diluted  in  water,  are  also  among 
the  emollient  substances  derived  from  all  animals, 

Among  the  acidulated  antiphlogistics,  those  which  are  pre- 
pared with  citric, acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids  are  generally 
preferred  to  the  mineral  acids  in  solution  which  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  them.  Several  fruits,  the  lemon,  the  gooseberry, 
the  pippin,  a<id  prunes,  and  the  barberry,  belong  to  the  same 
order.  The  acidulated  tart  rite  of  potash,  boric  and  boracic 
acids,  acidulated  mineral  waters,  are  also  frequently  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Fixed  oils  and  fat  have  also  been  ranked  as  emollients, 
but  they  cannot  be  useful  against  hardenings  and  rigidities  of 
the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues,  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Thev  are  used  in  frictions,  in  cases  of  ankylosis,  or 
stiffness  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments:  but  the  application  of 
fat  substances  to  inflamed  parts  is  generally  injurious,  for 
they  soon  become  rancid,  and  then  irritate  the  parts  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  we  are  not  to  persevere 
too  long  in  the  external  or  internal  use  of  emollients,  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  They  are  said  to  weaken  the  tissues, 
to  relax  them  as  well  as  their  vital  energy,  and  to  keep  up  a 
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sluggish,  clammy,  and  indolent  tumefaction,  determined  by 
the  obstruction  and  diminished  contractility  of  the  capillaries. 
These  objections  are  not  without  some  foundation  ;  and  not 
unlike  all  other  excesses,  that  which  consists  in  carrying  the 
use  of  debilitants  beyond  what  is  necessary,  may  also  be  im- 
proper. But  daily  experience  teaches  us  that  the  continuance 
of  those  means  after  the  irritation  has  subsided,  is  much  less 
injurious  than  their  untimely  suppression,  followed  by  the  use 
of  those  stimulants  called  resolutives  and  astringents. 

Finally,  it  is  not  so  much  my  object  to  discuss  general 
assertions,  which  every  one  interprets  according  to  his  own 
private  ideas,  as  to  determine,  from  positive  signs  in  all  dis- 
eases, the  cases  in  which  debilitants  are  indicated,  and  the 
phenomena  which  point  out  the  necessity  of  substituting  other 
remedies  to  them.  If  it  were  possible  to  designate  all  the 
modifications  which  can  affect  the  tissues,  at  the  different  pe- 
riods of  their  disease,  and  to  determine  their  external  mani- 
festation, pathological  physiology  would  be  much  improved, 
and  the  science  of  indications  would  rest  on  a  more  solid  basis. 
Other  precepts,  mor«  special,  and  consequently  more  useful, 
would  he  substituted  to  those  common-place  warnings  against 
making  too  free  with  this  or  another  remedy.  It  might  be 
possible,  for  instance,  to  establish,  not  empirically,  but  from 
attentive  observation  and  exact  theory,  the  period  in  every 
disease  when  it  is  proper  to  administer  one  particular  remedy, 
or  to  substitute  another  to  that  which  has  already  been  used. 
Every  effort  of  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
the  introduction  of  this  degree  of  certainty  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF    LOCAL    DEBILITATING    MEDICATIONS     APPLIED     TO    THE 
TREATMENT    OF    EXTERNAL     DISEASES. 

In  this  first  division,  we  include  the  remedies  applicable  to 
affections  of  the  skin,  of  the  subcutaneous  parts,  and  of 
the  tissues  accidentally  laid  bare  by  solutions  of  continuity. 
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These  medications  almost  exclusively  belong  to  surgery,  and 
are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  foreign  to  this  work.  But 
as  the  mode  of  operating  of  debilitants  on  the  skin  is  suscep- 
tible of  throwing  some  degree  of  light  on  what  takes  place 
when  they  are  given  internally,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
enquire  into  the  modifications  they  impart  to  the  vital  actions 
of  internal  parts. 

The  cutaneous  tissue  is  an  inextricable  compound  of  red 
and  white  capillary  vessels,  intermixed  with  nervous  ramifi- 
cations, expanding  in  papillae  at  its  surface,  and  of  sebaceous 
cryptae,  which,  although  more  abundant  in  some  parts  tha» 
in  others,  nevertheless  exist  in  all.  A  cellular  tissue,  dense, 
close,  and  almost  fibrous,  unites  those  various  elements,  and 
gives  to  the  membrane,  the  thickness,  density,  and  resistance 
which  it  is  necessary  it  should  possess,  in  order  to  protect  the 
parts  it  covers  against  the  impression  of  external  bodies.  An 
inorganic,  thin,  and  permeable  layer  extended  on  its  surface, 
protects  that  membrane  itself,  against  the  constant  actions  of 
external  agents,  which  thereby  occasion  less  violent  and  pain- 
ful impressions. 

Thus  constituted,  the  skin  is  an  organ  eminently  sensible, 
through  which  an  uninterrupted  process  of  absorption  and 
exhalation  is  carried  on.  It  contains  secretory  follicles,  and 
is  endowed  with  very  active,  varied,  and  energetic  vital  pow- 
ers :  the  mast  intimate  sympathetic  relations  connect  it  with 
the  lungs  on  one  side,  and  with  thegastro-intestinal  membrane 
on  the  other.  It  is  also  united  to  the  genital  and  urinary  or- 
gans, and  to  the  brain,  by  other  sympathies,  which,  although 
not  so  close  as  with  the  former,  do  not  fail  to  be  increased  by 
disease.  In  a  word,  its  irritations  are  sometimes  carried  sud- 
denly to  the  heart,  which  is  thereby  excited  and  its  action  in- 
creased in  vigour  and  rapidity. 

Emollients  are  sometimes  used  externally  in  the  form  of 
lotions,  fomentations,  general  or  partial  bathing,  cataplasms 
and  embrocations.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  through 
most  of  these  preparations. 

In  case  of  intense  inflammations,  accompanied  with  violent 
and  burning  pain,  such  as  erysipelas,  the  skin  can  seldom  bear 
the  continued  contact  of  cataplasms,  flannels,  or  even  of  linens 
dipped  in  emollient  decoctions.  We  must  then  confine  our- 
selves to  washing  the  parts  frequently  with  mucilaginous  tepid 
water,  and  covering  them  in  the  intervals  of  the  lotion,  with 
a  dry  soft  cloth,  to  preserve  them  against  the  impression  of 
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the  atmosphere.  But  when  the  symptoms  are  violent,  or  when 
the  inflammation  involves  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  fomenta- 
tions, cataplasms,  and  local  bathing  are  very  useful.  The 
greater  the  heat  is,  the  more  frequently  are  emollient  appli- 
cations to  be  renewed,  and  a  greater  attention  given  to  com- 
pounding them  with  substances  of  a  difficult  acid  fermentation. 
Fomentations  and  bathing  with  the  decoction  of  the  root  of 
marsh-mallows,  cataplasms  made  of  the  crumbs  of  bread 
boiled  in  that  liquid,  are  very  proper  topics  in  all  cases  of  in- 
tense and  deep  seated  inflammations  of  the  external  parts  of 
t|ie  body.  The  bud  of  a  poppy  added  to  the  emollient  plant, 
gives  to  the  decoction,  a  property  of  alleviating  pain,  which  is 
often  useful  in  painful  muscular  irritations. 

Bathings,  employed  against  external  irritations,  must  be 
used  at  a  temperature  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  degrees. 
In  order  that  they  should  be  as  useful  as  possible,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  be  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  and  that  the 
diseased  parts  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until  they  be  relaxed 
and  completely  relieved.  Three,  six,  and  even  twelve  hours 
will  sometimes  be  requisite.  If,  in  many  cases,  emollient 
bathings  do  not  afford  all  the  relief  anticipated,  it  is  owing  to 
the  patient  leaving  the  bath  at  the  moment  when  it  was  only 
beginning  to  operate.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
the  immersion  of  diseased  parts  into  a  liquid  denser  and 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  often  occasions,  at  first,  a  sti- 
mulation somewhat  violent,  and  a  reaction  which  must  be 
expected  to  subside  before  any  material  benefit  is  perceivable. 
These  phenomena  appear  sometbnes  so  serious  and  protracted, 
that  they  would  seem  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  the 
bath.  But  the  practitioner  must  not  be  discouraged ;  with 
some  perseverance,  these  slight  accidents  will  soon  disappear, 
and  be  followed  with  the  happiest  results. 

With  regard  to  the  refrigerent  method,  it  may  be  resorted 
to  with  success  in  external  inflammations  ;  it  generally  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  parts  affected,  or 
about  the  region  in  which  the  diseased  organ  is  situated.  M. 
Beuss  mentions  that,  in  the  beginning  of  whitlows,  he  has 
plunged  the  finger  into  melting  ice  or  very  cold  water,  until 
the  temperature  of  the  finger  was  considerably  diminished. 
This  medication  repeated  several  times  a  day,  has  speedily 
checked  inflammations.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  facts 
related  by  the  German  practitioner,  it  will  always  be  found 
more  proper  to  apply  cold  continually,  than  by  intervals  between 
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which  the  irritation  resumes  its  vigour,  and  sometimes  be* 
comes  more  considerable.  Cold  water  is  highly  beneficial  in 
extensive  but  superficial  burns  ;  it  prevents  the  invasion  of 
inflammations  resulting  from  contused  wounds,  and  those  of 
articulations,  <fcc.  as  surgeons  have  often  ascertained  since 
the  observations  published  on  that  subject  by  the  celebrated 
Percy. 

When  administered  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  refrigerent  method  might  be  advan- 
tageous in  many  cases  of  articular  irritations,  rheuma- 
tisms, herpes,  &c.  Inflammations  of  the  tonsils  have  been 
checked  by  means  of  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
incessantly  renewed  round  the  neck,  and  of  pieces  of  ice  al- 
lowed to  melt  in  the  patient's  mouth.  Might  not  some  herpes 
be  painful  and  disposed  to  become  corroding,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  very  cold  and  continued  emollient  decoctions  f 

We  are  not,  however,  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  that 
agent  ;  it  would  be  improper  to  imitate  some  German  prac- 
titioners who  have  made  it  a  sort  of  panacea  ;  but  its  action 
on  the  living  tissues  is  too  powerful  not  to  produce  some  sa- 
lutary effects.  Physicians  ought  to  combine  it,  more  fre- 
quently than  they  do,  with  leeches  on  irritated  parts,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  by  this  combination  we  might  be 
enabled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  numerous  inflammations, 
which  cannot  always  be  checked  by  the  ordinary  means.  It 
is  desirable,  indeed,  that  accurate  observations  on  the  effects 
of  this  medication  should  be  collected  and  submitted  by  com- 
petent physicians  to  the  test  of  experience. 

External  inflammations  are  not  to  be  treated  simply  by 
means  of  tepid  or  cold  emollient  applications.  A  more  pow- 
erful agent  exists,  which  must  constantly  precede  the  others, 
which  always  prepares  or  secures  their  good  effects,  and 
which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  destroy  irritations,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tonics.  This  agent,  formerly  used 
too  sparingly,  and  with  too  much  timidity,  consists  in  local 
or  capillary  blo©d-lettings,  the  operation  and  effects  of  which 
it  is  now  proper  to  explain.* 


*  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  physiological  doctrine  in  all  its  bearings,  we  must  confess  our- 
selves highly  indebted  to  its  promoters  for  having  pointed  out  the  extensive 
benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  those  sorts  of  application  in  a  great  va- 
rieiy  of  eases,  particularly  in  the  treatment  cf  external  diseases.     Five  or 
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Two  processes  are  generally  adopted,  in  order  to  produce 
those  evacuations  of  blood.  In  the  first,  leeches  are  applied 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  on  the  diseased  part,  or  in  its 
vicinity  ;  the  other  consists  in  the  use  of  cupping,  with  scari- 
fications, during  the  operation  of  which,  incisions  are  made 
through  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  dermis,  in  order  to  let 
out  various  quantities  of  blood. 

Each  of  these  processes  excites  on  the  living  parts  irrita- 
tions on  the  one  side,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  deple- 
tion on  the  other.  Leeches,  by  diving  the  cutaneous  tissue, 
first  occasion  some  pain  ;  the  blood  runs  towards  every  punc- 
ture to  which  the  animal  is  attached  ;  the  surrounding  skin 
becomes  red,  and  an  ecchymosis  of  a  few  lines  in  diameter  is 
perceivable  around  the  punctures.  These  seldom  penetrate 
beyond  the  rete  mucosum  ;  although,  in  young  children,  they 
have  sometimes  reached  the  sub-cutaneous  veins,  or  extreme 
ramifications  of  the  arteries,  and  thereby  produced  serious 
accidents. 

The  quantity  of  blood  suddenly  drawn  by  leeches,  is  not  so 
considerable  as  the  generality  of  practitioners  believe.  From 
accurate  and  frequently  repeated  observations,  it  follows,  that 
every  animal  does  not  draw  more  than  one  or  one  and  a  half 
drachms  of  that  fluid.  But  the  sort  of  hemorrhage  which 
follows  their  application,  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  may  be 
very  considerable,  especially  if  it  be  kept  up  by  suitable  means. 
During  this  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  and  irritation  subside  and 
disappear;  the  capillaries  communicating  with  each  puncture, 
seem  to  have  acquired  a  decided  tendency  to  carry  and  empty 
their  contents  in  those  orifices.  There  is  no  puncture  of  their 
size  and  depth  which  can  discharge  as  much  blood.    It  has 


six  leeches  was  formerly  considered  a  powerful  application,  whereas  the  par- 
tisans of  M  Broussais's  discoveries  employ  them  in  five  or  six  times  that 
quantity.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  numerous  punctures,  especially 
incases  of  internal  inflammations,  must,  besides  their  depleting-  effect,  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  derivative  irritation  which,  combined  with  results  that  can 
be  obtained  from  both  cupping-  and  blisters,  saves  great  sufferings  and  un- 
easiness to  the  patient,  and  is  generally  free  from  accidents,  particularly  from 
those  attendant  on  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  to  mutilitated  surfaces. 
Such  is  indeed  the  extent  of  the  benefit  it  has  produced  in  the  practice  of  the 
French  physicians,  that  leeches  have  become  a  very  considerable  and  pro- 
fitable branch  of  import  trade  in  that  kingdom.  In  buboes  and  inflammations 
of  the  testicle,  they  have  surpassed  any  other  mode  of  treatment  J  ever  had 
occasion  to  employ,  and  in  no  other  case  have  I  ever  obtained  such  decided 
benefit  from  them. 
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sometimes  happened,  that  when  left  to  themselves,  they  have 
occasioned  serious  and  even  mortal  hemorrhages.  Robust 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  degree 
of  paleness  and  debility,  that  they  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  I  have  seen  the  blood  run  through  a  double 
matrass  and  a  straw  bed,  from  the  application  of  twenty-five 
leeches  to  the  abdomen.  Young  people  do  not  resist  so  well 
as  others,  hemorrhages  of  this  nature.  M.  Pelletan  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  six  years  old,  who  died  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  after  the  application  of  six  leeches  to  the  chest;  the 
female  attendants  had  done  no  more  than  wash  oft' the  blood 
as  it  flowed.  It  might  be  possible  to  quote  several  other  ob- 
servations of  this  kind. 

These  accidents,  however,  ought  not  to  deter  the  practi- 
tioner ;  for  they  seldom  occur,  and  might  always  have  been 
prevented  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  application  of  leeches. 
I  might  have  remained  silent  on  that  circumstance,  but  it  is 
not  proper  to  dissimulate  the  advantages  and  inconvenience  of 
therapeutical  means.  Phlebotomy  has  sometimes  produced 
fatal  results,  yet  no  one  has  ever  thought  that  it  should  be 
excluded  from  medical  practice  on  that  account. 

At  last,  the  flow  of  blood  arising  from  these  punctures, 
ceases.  A  solid  coagulum  is  formed  in  their  cavity  and  their 
surface,  which  offers  an  efficacious  resistance  to  the  hemorr- 
hage. The  irritation  produced  by  the  solutions  of  continuity 
seems  to  resume  its  course  ;  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching 
is  felt  around  the  puncture,  and  becomes  almost  intolerable, 
especially  at  the  axilla  and  anus,  where  the  natural  friction  of 
the  parts  tend  to  increase  it.  The  skin  becomes  red  and 
somewhat  tumefied,  and  each  puncture  forms  the  centre  of  an 
inflammatory  disc,  which,  uniting  with  the  adjacent  ones, 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  part  with  an  inflammatory 
crust  more  or  less  extensive.  This  inflammation  generally 
terminates  by  resolution;  but  when  the  punctures  have  been 
irritated  by  rough  linen,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  or  when  the 
subject  is  disposed  to  suppurations,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  wit- 
ness the  appearance  of  boils,  small  abscesses,  or  pustulous 
eruptions,  whose  contents  ooze  out  for  a  length  of  time. 

Such  are  the  local  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of 
leeches.  These  are,  1st,  a  more  or  less  violent  pain,  and  a 
determination  of  blood  towards  the  part  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  those  animals ;  2d,  a  loss  of  blood,  the  quantity  of 
which  varies,  and  which  is  determined,  first,  by  the  animal 
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filling  itself,  and  afterwards  by  the  irritation  it  has  occasioned, 
as  well  as  by  a  sort  of  impulse  communicated  during  its  action 
to  the  capillaries  ;  3d,  a  secondary  inflammatory  irritation, 
for  the  most  part  moderate,  but  semetimes  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  bring  on  suppuration,  and  even  partial  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  of  the  skin. 

Cupping  and  scarifications  occasion  analogous  phenome- 
na; with  this  remarkable  difference,  however,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  is  not  so  great,  not  so  easily  kept  up  and  continued, 
and  that  th«  cutaneous  irritation,  either  during  or  after  the 
operation,  is  more  intense  than  that  resulting  from  leeches. 
In  a  word,  the  former  process  is  less  depletive,  and  more  sti- 
mulant than  the  latter,  which  has  thereby  obtained  a  decided 
preference  over  the  other. 

The  therapeutical  effects  of  capillary  bleeding  are  very  re- 
markable. They  are  derived  from  the  phenomena  indicated 
above,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  well  known  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  choice  between  leeches  and 
cupping,  according  as  either  the  irritation  or  the  loss  of  blood 
is  most  urgently  called  for. 

The  irritation  occasioned  by  leeches  on  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied,  draws  the  blood  from  the  neighbouring 
vessels,  which  are  thereby  relieved  of  their  contents,  and  lose 
their  tension  as  well  as  their  vital  energy.  This  effect  is 
adequate  to  the  number  of  animals  employed,  the  force  of 
their  suction,  the  deepness  of  the  punctures,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  flow  of  blood  after  their  removal.  The  depletion, 
when  moderate,  does  not  exteud  its  influence  beyond  the  con- 
tracted limits  of  their  operation,  or  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
Should  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  be  diminished,  the  integu- 
ments lose  their  redness  and  turgescenee,and  harmony  returns 
in  the  whole  of  the  organic  functions  ;  these  happy  results  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  diminution  of  the  pain  and  local  irrita- 
tions, and  to  the  sympathies  being  less  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
eased organ  which  has  itself  been  relieved.  Evacuations  of 
blood  through  the  capillaries  are  never  sensible  in  the  large 
vessels,  except  when  they  have  been  so  abundant  as  to  affect 
the  arterial  system.  To  their  local  action  is  then  added  a 
general  depleting  effect  more  or  less  remarkable,  and  the  re- 
sults of  both  these  orders  of  bleeding  are  simultaneously  ma- 
nifested in  the  patient. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  easily  deduce  the  rules 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  capillary  blood- 
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letting.  Leeches,  and  especially  cupping,  always  occasion  a 
local  tumefaction,  and  a  more  or  less  violent  irritation ;  they 
are,  therefore,  not  to  he  resorted  to  when  the  inflammation  is 
intense,  the  patient  robust,  and  the  vascular  system  in  a  high 
degree  of  excitement,  except  after  having  reduced,  by  one  or 
several  general  bleedings,  the  excessive  violence  of  the  vital 
actions.  Without  this  preliminary  step,  leeches  applied  about 
the  affected  part  would  almost  inevitably  increase  the  impe- 
tus of  blood  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  increase  the  irrita- 
tion. The  pain  occasioned  by  the  punctures,  and  the  subse- 
quent over-excitement,  have  induced  practitioners  to  appljr 
leeches  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part,  where 
the  skin  is  sound,  and  not  involved  in  the  disease.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  parts,  and  the  intensity  of  their  irritations,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  practitioner,  and  regulate 
his  choice. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  letting  out  of 
blood  from  the  capillaries,  be  sufficiently  considerable  to  coun- 
terbalance and  prevent  the  inflammatory  process  which  is 
apt  to  follow  that  operation.  This  precept  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception. When  the  disease  is  intense,  and  the  number  of 
leeches  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  prove 
inefficacious,  and  even  to  increase  the  symptoms.  We  must, 
therefore,  guard  against  this  disappointment,  and  apply  them 
in  such  quantity  that  they  will  prevent  the  subsequent  stimu- 
lation otherwise  occasioned  by  the  punctures. 

Let  the  punctures  bleed  freely  for  some  time,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  leeches,  by  washing  them  occasionally  with 
lukewarm  water,  exposing  them  to  the  steam  arising  from 
that  liquid,  and  by  subsequently  applying  cupping  glasses, 
if  possible;  in  this  manner  capillary  evacuations  will  be  ren- 
dered more  copious  and  thereby  more  beneficial.  A  smaller 
number  of  leeches  used  in  this  way  will  procure  more  exten- 
sive evacuations  than  a  greater  number  whose  puncture* 
would  be  left  to  themselves.  It  is  requisite  also  to  diminish 
the  subsequent  irritation,  by  covering  the  part  with  fomenta- 
tions, and  emollient  cataplasms,  which  will  complete  the 
relaxation  of  the  tissues  and  prevent  the  consecutive  de- 
velopement  of  an  unfavourable  tumefaction. 

By  attending  to  these  two  conditions,  of  allowing  the  punc- 
tures to  bleed  freely  for  some  time,  and  of  covering  them  with 
emollient  topics,  leeches  are  always  followed  with  happy  re- 
sults, whenever  their  use  is  indicated  ;  and  we  may  not  only 
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apply  thejm  very  near  the  inflamed  parts,  but  even  on  those 
parts  themselves,  as  M.  Gama,  of  Strasbourg-,  has  success- 
fully tried  it  in  the  most  serious  cases. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  accident  which  may  result  from 
the  application  of  leeches,  must  warn  the  practitioner  against 
neglecting  to  determine  the  precise  tim#  when  the  evacuation 
should  be  stopped,  and  what  means  are  necessary  to  suppress 
it.  This  time  varies  according  to  the  number  of  leeches  em- 
ployed, the  strength  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
and  other  similar  circumstances.  The  application  of  a  dry 
or  burnt  linen  is  generally  sufficient  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 
But  in  debilitated,  nervous  or  lymphatic  subjects,  whose  blood 
abounds  with  serum  and  whose  capillary  system  is  irritable, 
these  topics  may  prove  ineffectual.  One  of  the  most  proper 
means  to  be  had  recourse  to,  in  that  'case,  is  a  thick  com- 
press, much  heated,  applied  burning  hot  on  the  punctures,  and 
kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  them  ;  in  very  serious 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  cauterisation.  The 
person  who  has  applied  the  leeches  must  never  take  leave  of 
the  patient,  especially  a  child,  without  having  previously  as- 
certained that  the  punctures  are  perfectly  secure  against  the 
recurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

Almost  every  species  of  irritation  capable  of  affecting  the 
external  tissues,  may  be  successfully  treated  by  local  capillary 
bleedings  and  emollient  applications.  The  greater  part  of 
their  alterations  resulting  from  the  continued  excitement  of 
the  vital  actions,  frequently  disappear  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  treatment.  By  directly  lessening  the  stimulation 
of  the  organs,  and  relieving  them  of  their  redundant  quantity 
of  blood,  capillary  depletions  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  mor- 
bific actions,  and  to  determine  the  absorption  of  foreign  sub- 
stances or  of  accidental  productions,  which  the  disordered 
process  of  nutrition  has  generated.  They  must  hold  the  first 
rank  among  the  debilitating  pharmacological  agents  used  in 
medicine  against  local  irritations. 

Although  at  first  applied  exclusively  to  parts  recently  and 
violently  inflamed,  leeches  have  gradually  been  used  with  no 
less  advantage  against  all  sorts  of  chronic  irritations.  Let  U9 
now  consider  a  few  of  the  most  important  cases  in  which  they 
produce  beneficial  effects. 

In  erysipelas  and  phlegmon,  the  use  of  capillary  evacua- 
tions has  been  so  generally  adopted,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  again  on  the  advantages  they  possess  over  all  other 

16 
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means  in  those  diseases.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  a  much 
more  serious  affection,  frequently  terminating  in  gangrene  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  of  the  skin,  is  as  success- 
fully treated  by  renewed  applications  of  leeches  as  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  diseases.  The  antiphlogistic  method  is  then 
the  only  one  which  is  sanctioned  by  sound  physiological  prin- 
ciples, and  if  a  blister  placed  on  the  center  has  sometimes 
succeeded,  it  was  by  concentrating  the  irritation  to  one  point, 
thereby  occasioning  violent  pain,  and  exposing  the  patient  to 
all  the  consequences  of  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.  This 
measure  is  justifiable  only  in  debilitated,  lymphatic  subjects, 
in  whom  the  progress  of  the  irritation  is  slow,  accompanied 
with  lividity  of  the  parts,  and  tending  to  a  rapid  termina- 
tion by  gangrene.  In  these  special  cases,  blisters  have  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  the  hands  of  M.  Dupuytren,  who  has  in- 
troduced that  practice  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

Cutaneous  eruptions,  the  sympathetic  results  of  acute 
gastro-enteritis,  such  as  variola,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  &e.  have 
the  effect,  when  they  are  intense,  of  reproducing  the  fever 
which  their  developement  has  caused  to  disappear.  Daily 
observation  demonstrates  that  the  febrile  excitement,  second- 
ary to  eruptive  gastro-enteritis,  is  always  commensurate  with 
the  intensity  of  the  external  phlegmasia  from  which  it  arises. 
Hence  it  has  appeared  rational  to  reduce  this  inflammation, 
or  at  least  to  attempt  diminishing  its  violence,  by  means  of 
leeches  applied  to  the  parts  where  it  is  more  strongly  mani- 
fested. M.  Broussais,  who  first  demonstrated  the  advantages 
of  this  practice,  never  fails,  when  the  variolic  eruption  begins 
to  appear,  to  apply  leeches  to  the  neck,  in  order  to  subdue  the 
violence  of  inflammation  in  the  face,  and  he  has  generally 
observed  the  secondary  fever  run  through  its  course  without 
malignity  or  any  serious  accident.  In  the  most  simple  cases, 
when  the  cutaneous  inflammation  is  not.  intense,  emollient  lo- 
tions, frequently  applied  to  the  pustules,  are  sufficient  to 
moderate  the  tumefaction,  tension  and  pain,  and  to  facilitate 
dessieation  of  the  cuticle. 

Boils  are  successfully  treated,  in  their  beginning,  by  meat:s 
of  capillary  blood-letting  about  their  bases.  This  will  seldom 
be  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the  inflammation,  and  arrest  the 
mortification  of  some  fasciculi  of  the  sub-cutaneous  adipo- 
eellular  tissue  ;  but  it  will  prevent  that  burning  pain  and  con- 
siderable tumefaction  which  are  often  manifested.  The  irri- 
tation being  diminished,  the  discharge  will  be  free,  and  the 
disease  will  very  rapidly  terminate.     I  have  been  induced  to 
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inspect  that,  in  many  cases,  furnnculi,  treated  in  this  manner, 
have  less  tendency  to  make  their  appearance  in  several  places, 
than  when  supurative  plasters  or  other  irritants  are  applied  to 
them,  which  prolong  their  duration  and  allow  other  parts  of 
the  skin  to  be  sympathetically  affected. 

The  anthrax  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  furunculi,  and  is 
lo  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished practitioners  of  Lyon,  informs  us,  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  he  has  not  used  incisions  in  this  disease, 
but  solely  confined  himself  to  the  application  of  some  leeches, 
at  its  commencement,  emollient  topics,  and  a  regimen  appro- 
priate to  all  inflammations.  A  constant  observation  has  con- 
vinced him  that  these  simple  means  are,  in  all  cases,  prefer- 
able to  others,  and  that  it  is  the  same  case  with  these  affec- 
tions as  it  was  with  gun-shot  wounds  before  the  restorer  of 
French  surgery  had  entirely  changed  their  mode  of  treat- 
mental) 

Of  all  cutaneous  inflammations,  the  ring-worm  is  one  which 
physicians  seem  to  have  applied  themselves  to  exasperate  by 
means  of  the  most  energetic  internal  and  external  stimulants. 
The  irritation  is  seated  on  the  secretory  follicles  with  which 
the  skin  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  scaly  layers,  more  or  less  dense,  thick,  or  adherent, 
which  have  formed  the  hasis  of  classifications  altogether  in- 
significant for  the  therapeutist.    Numerous  facts  have  proved 
that  herpetic  eruptions  of  all  kinds  are  more   speedily  and 
radically  cured  by  the  continued  employment  of  local  capillary 
blood-letting,  when  the  irritation  is  violent,  and  by  emollient 
applications  and  a  light  severe  diet,  than  by  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  sulphur,  which  are  so  abusively  and  so  frequently  re- 
sorted to.     These  preparations  are,  hovvev^,   useful;  but  I 
have  often  ascertained  thai  they  can  neve*  be  serviceable  be- 
fore the  local  stimulation  has  been  suMned  by  means  of  anti- 
phlogistics,  and  before  *he  disease  has  arrived,  without  pain 
or  intense  redness,  to  that  stage  in  which  the  solids  do  not 
appear  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  vital  action  to  cica- 
trize.    These  principles,  with  respect  to  the  local  treatment 
of  herpetic  eruptions,  have  been  proclaimed  by  several  prac« 
titioners,  and  especially  by  M.  Alibert,  and  are  now  adopted 


(1)  Compte  rendu  de  la  pratique  chirurgicate  de  l'Hotel-Dieu  de  Lj-oa 

pemiant  si-x  armee*.  Lyon.  1824,.. in-?. 
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by  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  profession.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  some  men  can  give  the  preference 
over  them  to  routinous  and  empirical  practices,  which  have  so 
frequently  proved  injurious.    ' 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  arising  from  the  unreasonable 
and  continued  application  of  stimulating  substances  on  eroded 
and  herpetic  integuments,  is  the  transformation  of  their  so- 
lutions of  continuity  into  corroding  cancerous  ulcers.  These 
disorganizing  affections,  extending  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
to  distant  parts,  generally  kill  the  patient  after  the  most  cruel 
sufferings.  By  destroying  the  surface  of  those  ulcers  to  a 
certain  depth  by  means  of  the  arsenical  paste,  they  are  rather 
severed  from  the  body  than  cured,  and  this  measure  is  not 
always  practicable,  efficacious,  nor  free  from  danger;  on  the 
contrary,  daily  observation  proves  that  cutaneous  corroding 
eruptions,  even  in  an  advanced  stage,  are  susceptible  of  being 
cured  by  local  bleedings,  emollient  applications,  in  a  word  by 
antiphlogistics,  combined  with  counter-irritants,  continued 
with  perseverance.  To  all  the  facts  of  this  kind  published 
by  MM.  Fallot,  Pons,  Lallemand,  Marechal,  and  Treille,  we 
must  add  those  of  M.  Fetu,  and  other  military  surgeons. (1) 
Chronic  tumefaction,  with  hardening  of  the  skin  and  cel- 
lular substance,  which  seems  to  constitute  the  first  stage  of 
elephantiasis,  would  appear  to  me  to  derive  more  benefit  from 
local  bleeding,  rest,  emollient  baths,  and  the  application  of  a 
compressing  bandage,  rather  than  from  stimulants,  which  are 
generally  employed  against  all  the  varieties  of  leprosis. 

To  these  diseases  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  we  musf 
add  those  resulting  from  the  inoculation  of  certain  virus,  such 
as  the  venom  of  the  viper,  carbuncle,  and  the  disease  called 
charbon.  In  th<^e  cases  also,  inflammation  is  the  principal 
character  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  -accompanied  with  a  deep 
affection  of  the  nervoua  system,  and  a  manifest  tendency  to 
mortification.  It  has  been  proposed  to  confine  their  treat- 
ment to  the  use  of  emollients  and  local  blood-letting  ;  but  this 
method  is  not  so  certain  and  beneficial  as  the  one  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  experience.  It  is  undoubtedly  improper 
to  carry  the  use  of  stimulants  too  far,  but  more  so  if  we  pro- 
scribe them  altogether.  Thus,  we  are  to  reduce  the  excess 
of  inflammation  by  local  bleeding  and  emollient  applications, 


(1)  Memoiresde  Medecine,  chirurgie  et  pharmacie  militaires,  torn.  XVI 
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whilst  administering  internal  stimulants  in  the  bite  of  the 
viper,  and  cauterising  with  butter  of  antimony  the  gangrenous 
centre  of  the  carbuncle  and  pustule  maligne.  We  will  return 
to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  external  medications. 

These  are  some  of  the  external  affections,  against  which 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  daily  resorted  to  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  skin,  as  well  as  the  tissues  which  lie 
immediately  under  it,  are  easily  operated  upon  by  debilitating 
agents.  We  may,  at  our  discretion,  maintain  them  in  a  state 
of  absolute  rest,  and  prevent  their  contact  with  any  foreign 
body  ;  bathe  them  for  hours  and  days  ;  cover  them  with  re- 
laxing topics,  and  lastly,  we  can,  with  the  most  immediate, 
and  consequently  the  most  beneficial  effects,  let  out  their  re- 
dundant blood  which  seems  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  their  exci- 
tation and  degenerescence.  Thus,  practitioners  have  been 
able  to  cure,  by  a  wise  and  persevering  course  of  antiphlo- 
«;istics,  and  by  the  counter-irritating  stimulants  which  are  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  many  chronic  inflammations  and 
schirrous  tumefactions  bordering  on  cancer.  We  may  con- 
sult, on  this  point,  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened 
practitioners,  which  will  prove  that  this  method  has  cured 
more  cancers  than  the  most  renowned  specifics.  We  know 
what  success  Fouteau  derived  in  these  cases  from  the  most 
absolute  regimen,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  water  for  drink 
and  diet;  another  practitioner  no  less  celebrated,  Thrden,(l) 
relates  several  cases  to  the  same  effect ;  and  since  the  phy- 
siological doctrine  has  been  universally  adopted,  observations 
of  this  kind  have  become  so  numerous  that  all  practitioners 
have  had  more  or  less  frequent  opportunities  to  observe 
them. 

It  is  a  pathological  fact  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place,  as  possessing  a  very  material  influence  on  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  skin,  that  most  of  them  are  sympa- 
thetic affections  of  gastro-intestinal  diseases.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  skin,  that  irritations  in  the  former  frequently  deter- 
mine the  same  affection  in  the  latter.  WTe  have  seen,  in  their 
acute  stage,  the  eruptions  characterising  variola,  varicella, 
scarlatina,  rubeola,  furunculus,  and  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tions, anthrax,  and  other  similar  affections,  arising  from  the 


11)  Prosrres  vlt^rieurs  de  la ehirurgie,  Bomllon.  1777.  !2rr>o. 
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existence  of  gastro-enteritis,  by  which  they  had  been  brought 
on,  and  were  then  kept  up.  The  chronic  species  of  herpes, 
of  different  kinds  of  ulcerations,  and  of  hardenings  in  the 
skin  or  cellular  substance,  are,  in  many  subjects,  the  result  of 
the  same  internal  disease.  These  complications  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  co-existence  of  symptoms  of  gastritis 
with  those  of  the  external  affection.  By  exasperating  the 
former,  we  Increase  the  intensity  of  the  latter  ;  for  both  seem 
to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  mutual  dependence.  The  practi- 
tioner must,  therefore,  be  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  viscera,  and  that 
these  must  consequently  require  the  most  active  remedies. — 
If  he  should  content  himself  with  topical  treatment  on  the 
part  affected,  his  attempts  would  prove  useless,  and  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  palliate  the  disease  for  a  short  time  ;  after 
which  it  would  appear  with  more  violence  and  obstinacy  than 
before.  In  all  diseases  of  the  skin  or  cellular  substance,  we 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  which  not  unfrequently  require  more  active 
medicines  than  the  external  affection.  Generally  speaking, 
those  eruptions  disappear  speedily  and  spontaneously,  when 
the  visceral  irritation  has  ceased;  and  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases,  nothing  more  than  the  most  simple  topical  treatment 
will  be  necessary. 

As  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  frequently  attack  the 
skin,  so  do  debilitants  given  internally,  manifest  this  effect  on 
the  integuments.  Hence  these  internal  medications  should 
be  added  to  the  topical  remedies  whose  action  they  will  facili- 
tate and  ensure. 

Cutaneous  irritations,  ulcerations,  and  degenerescence  of 
the  skin,  are  sometimes  also  complicated  with  internal  affec- 
tions of  the  blood,  or  lymphatic  vessels,  as  may  be  observed  in 
scurvy,  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c.  In  such  cases  there  exists  no 
general  disease,  but  merely  a  multiplication  of  irritations  to 
several  organs  by  sympathetic  agency.  The  attention  of  the 
practitioner  must  be  directed  to  all  the  parts  affected  ;  and  it 
is  generally  requisite  to  combine  the  use  of  counter-irritants 
to  the  local  treatment,  as  well  as  of  those  means  calculated 
to  operate  a  strong  modification  in  the  organic  actions,  and 
restore  harmony  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  Such  is  the 
course  we  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  be  successful  in  our 
treatment  of  diseases,  and  of  their  numberless  complications* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Debilitating  medications  applied  to  the  organs  of  the  senses-. 

The  eye,  ear,  and  nasal  cavities,  are  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  affections  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  sur- 
gery. M.  Demours  is  one  of  those  who  have  most  clearly 
established  this  truth,  that  the  greater  number  of  diseases  of 
the  lachrymals,  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  are  the  result  of  an- 
cient and  deep  seated  inflammations,  which  must  first  be 
cured,  before  any  attempt  is  made  against  the  former,  which 
will  afterwards  disappear  almost  spontaneously.  We  know7 
that  the  illustrious  A.  Louis  had  already  proved  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  emollient  fumigations  in  lachrymal  tumours^ 
MM.  Paris,  Guillaume,  and  Vassilli  r^s,  young  and  distin- 
guished surgeons  of  our  army,  have  observed  a  great  number 
of  lachrymal  tumors,  recent  and  old,  several  of  which  very 
voluminous,  and  on  the  eve  of  bursting,  which  were  all  cured 
by  local  blood-letting,  emollient  applications,  and  revulsives. 
M.  Beelard  has  left  several  observations  of  a  similar  success. 
Inflammation,  ulcers,  and  fistula  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  hernia  of  the  iris,  and  internal  irritations  of  the  eye, 
are  no  longer  followed  with  such  injury  to  the  sight,  since  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  is  now  resorted  to  with  more  vigour 
and  perseverance  than  heretofore. 

M.  Itard  had  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  revulsive 
purges  against  diseases  of  the  ear  ;  but  reasoning  and  experi- 
ence convince  us  that  in  all  the  disorders  of  the  acoustic 
organs,  emollients  and  capillary  evacuations  of  blood,  are  not 
less  beneficial.  They  are  even  to  be  preferred,  and  to  be  first 
administered,  in  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  accompanied 
with  violent  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  other  symptoms  of 
extensive  irritation.  Among  the  facts  which  appear  to  justify 
that  doctrine,  those  related  by  M.  Maricheau  Beaupre,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  military  hospitals* 
must  hold  the  first  rank. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  nasal  cavities  constitute  an  im- 
portant organ,  the  whole  or  part  of  which  may  become  affect- 
ed with  acute  or  chronic  inflammations  more  or  less  violent. 
The  former  constitutes  what  is  called  coriza,  the  treatment 
of  which  is  never  attended  with  difficulty.  The  latter  gives 
rrse  to  impediments  in  respiration  or  to  an  abundant  discharge 
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of  mucus,  sometimes  to  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
to  caries,  and  even  necrosis  of  the  bones.  In  these  cases  also, 
stimulants  always  increase  the  irritation,  and  sometimes  ren- 
der its  consequent  accidents  incurable.  Emolients,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  shape  of  fumigations,  leeches  to  the  nostrils 
or  within  their  cavity,  and  revulsives,  are  always  successful. 
In  a  case  which  might  be  called  chronic  rhinitis,  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  effected  a  radical  cure;  in  another  case,  it  has 
proved  sufficient  to  cure  all  the  disorders  produced  by  an  abuse 
of  stimulants,  and  those  still  more  serious  consequences  which 
would  have  resulted  from  their  continuance. 

I  do  not  consider  here  the  organs  of  the  senses  as  a  part  of 
the  nervous  system  :  in  that  respect  they  are  susceptible  of 
debilitations  and  excitements,  which  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  speaking  of  medications  appropriate  to  the 
nerves,  of  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  arc,  as  it  were,  the 
appendices. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Debilitating  medications  applied  to  the  genito-urinary  organs, 

jNo  part  of  the  buman  body  is  isolated,  or  independent  of 
the  others.  The  genitals  present  to  the  practitioner  and  the 
physiologist,  a  series  of  sympathies  which  connect  them  to 
the  most  important  viscera.  The  sympathies  have  lately  been 
somewhat  neglected,  and  they  ought  to  have  shared  some  of 
the  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  those  of  the  sto- 
mach. The  organs  of  respiration  and  voice,  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  integuments,  the  muscles,  the  bones  themselves, 
and  above  all  the  brain,  are  connected  with  the  genitals  by  the 
most  intimate  correspondence  of  vitality  and  action. 

We  all  know  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  larynx  is  con- 
siderably developed,  the  voice  acquires  force  and  extent,  and 
the  chest  becomes  larger  and  more  prominent.  We  are  also 
acquainted  with  the  modifications  occasioned  in  the  structure 
and  vigour  of  the  pectoral  organs  by  the  loss  of  the  testicles 
in  young  people.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  in 
many  phthysical  subjects,  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the 
genitals,  and  their  desire  for  coition. 

With  respect  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  genitals  send  to, 
and  receive  from  them,  a  great  variety  of  impressions.     In 
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Chronic  gastritis,  there  is  generally  no  desire  of  venery,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  phthysis.  The  immode- 
rate excitement  of  the  genitals  is  generally  accompanied  with 
that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  sometimes  determines 
violent  gastro-enteritis,  or  obstinate  and  dangerous  diarrhea. 

The  genital  organs  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
nervous  system,  that  they  seem  to  be  but  a  dependence  of  the 
latter.  The  generative  functions  are  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cerebral  excitement,  and  the  disorder  of  the  ima- 
gination is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  aberrations  which 
sometimes  occur  in  those  functions. 

Puberty  is  known  to  possess  considerable  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  muscles,  bones,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
fibrous  svstem.  Every  practitioner  must  have  observed  how 
the  itch,  herpetic  and  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  often  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  violence  of  venereal  desires.  Mr. 
Jouidan,  and  several  writers  after  him,  have  demonstrated 
that,  we  are  to  ascribe  to  those  sympathies,  and  not  to  a  pre- 
tended syphilitic  virus,  the  affections  of  the  skin,  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  periosteum,  bones,  and  other  organs,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  irritation  primarily  fixed  on  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

It  is  sufficient  to  glance  over  the  whole  of  these  sympathet- 
ic relations,  in  order  to  conceive  how  vague  and  insignificant 
is  the  denomination  of  anti-aphrodisiacs  given  to  remedies  cal- 
lated  to  diminish  the  habitual  state  of  orgasm  of  the  geni- 
tals. These  excitations  probably  depend  much  less  frequently 
on  the  primitive  over-activity  of  the  genital  system,  than  on 
the  stimulation  of  some  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  evident 
that  in  such  cases,  we  must  look  for,  and  destroy  the  remote 
cause  of  the  disorder  present. 

Among  the  debilitating  drinks,  some  appear  to  act  directly 
on  the  genitals.  Barley,  sweet  almonds,  and  cold  seeds,  pre- 
pared into  emulsions,  hold  the  first  rani;  ;  the  root  of  nenu- 
phar (nymjjhcsa  alba),  formerly  so  much  extolled  as  a  powerful 
anti-aphrodisiac,  has  now  fallen  into  such  complete  and 
merited  disrepute,  that  it  is  useless  to  mention  it  :  its  bitter 
and  slight  astringent  taste,  as  well  as  its  rubefacient  property, 
proclaim  its  irritating  effect,  and,  therefore,  exclude  it  from 
the  class  of  debilitants. 

All  acute  irritations  of  the  genital  organs,  whether  they  da? 
termine  nervous  symtoms,  as  in  nymphomania  et  satyriasis; 
whether  thev  merelv  produce  imflammation  and  local  conges- 

17 
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tions,  arc  to  be  treated  by  means  of  debilitating'  applications 
and  of  blood-letting.  Leeches,  in  nymphomania,  as  M.  Bois- 
seau  observes,  should  be  applied  rather  to  the  malleolar  than  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  owing  to  the  itching  and  excitement 
attending  their  punctures,  which  would  increase  the  morbid 
irritation  of  the  parts. (1)  It  might  be  possible,  however,  to 
place  them  either  at  the  hypogastrium,  or  about  the  loins,  in 
order  that  their  action  should  he  more  immediate  on  the  ute- 
rus and  ovaria.  A  whole  bath,  or  a  sitting-bath,  being  tepid, 
continued,  emollient  and  repeated  .several  times  a  day,  are 
then  of  great  utility,  and  might  disperse  the  morbid  irritation, 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  punctures,  should  the  leeches 
be  placed  at  the  vagina.  Soothing  injections,  such  as  that 
composed  of  compound  tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm  to  every 
pound  of  the  decoction  of  musk-mellons,  or  the  decoction 
of  two  buds  of  poppies  and  a  drachm  of  the  stalks  of  morel  in 
one  pound  of  water,  with  the  addition  often  to  twenty  grains 
of  extract  of  opium,  are  very  serviceable  in  those  cases.  Some 
benefit  might  also  be  derived  from  the  application  of  cold 
permanent  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium,  mons  veneris 
and  vagina  in  women,  and  to  the  penis  and  scrotum  in 
men.  These  applications  might  also  be  used,  in  certain  cases, 
against  masturbation. 

Metritis,  acute  inflammations  of  the  penis,  testicles,  kid- 
neys, bladder,  and  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
in  both  sexes,  present  such  striking  phenomena,  and  their 
treatment  should  be  so  conformable  to  the  precepts  hitherto 
established, that  I  will  not  dwell  on  it. 

The  menstrual  discharge  may  be  retarded  or  suppressed,, 
not  onl\  b)  an  inflammation  in  some  remote  parts,  bui  also  by 
violent  enngestit  i  s  of  blood  in  that  viscus ;  this  state  will  he 
characterized  b;  heaviness,  uneasiness  and  pain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pelvjs,  and  more  or  less  violent  colic  pains.  Tiie 
physician  must  then  have  recourse  to  warm  bath,  mucilagi- 
nous drinks,  and  leeches  to  the  vagina.  Besides  occasioning 
a  salutary  depletion  of  the  obstructed  vessels,  these  means  are 
ited  to  draw  the  bleed  to  the  surface.  Stimulants  are 
here  totally  inadmissible. 

Ant iph logistics,  employed  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
are  still  the  most  appropriate  in  cases  of  chronic  metritis, 


(1)  Dictionnaire  abrege  des  sciences  medicr.ks,  t.  x. 
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which  not  unfrequontly  result  in  obstructions,  ulcerations 
and  cancers  in  the  uterus.  In  these  cases,  leeches  have  been 
applied  to  the  vagina  and  even  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  by 
means  of  the  speculum  uteri,  and  with  appearance  of  success. 
It  has  even  been  imagined  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  vagina  with 
linseed,  flour  boiled  in  the  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  and 
to  maintain  this  emollient  cataplasm  in  contact  with  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  by  means  cf  a  thick  pad  and  a  towel 
passed  between  the  thighs  and  fixed  by  its  extremities  to  a 
circular  band  round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  These 
attempts  at  extending  emollient  medications  to  an  organ  of 
so  much  importance,  and  whose  diseases  are  always  so  obsti- 
nate, deserve  all  the  attention  of  medical  men  It  is  to  be 
expected  that,  when  timely  and  methodically  administered, 
the  debilitating  treatment  will  henceforth  be  able  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  cancerous  affections  of  the  uterus, 
the  issue  of  which  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  surgery,  and 
generally  proved  mortal. 

The  schirrhus  of  the  testicles  calls  forthe  same  treatment 
as  other  chronic  inflammations.  I  have  shown  in  another 
place,  that  small  and  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  the 
scrotum,  generally  bring  on  the  resolution  of  the  disease.(l) 
M.  Gama,  chief  surgeon  of  the  military  hospital  of  Stras- 
bourg, one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  armies, 
has  always  succeeded,  by  that  means  and  by  emollient  cata- 
plasms continued  with  perseverance,  in  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  operation  for  sarcocele. 

The  same  course  of  practice  ought  to  be  followed  against 
acute  and  chronic  urethritis,  against  inflammations  and  tume- 
factions of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  prostrate  gland. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  indication  relative  to  the  employment  of 
local  debilitants  is  positive,  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation. 

Most  of  these  diseases  belong  to  the  dominion  of  surgery, 
and  I  ought  hardly  to  mention  them.  But  there  exists  another, 
on  which  I  will  enter  into  longer  details,  as  the  physician  is 
called  upon  to  direct  its  treatment. 

The  alteration  of  the  urine,  and  the  presence  in  that  liquid 
of  more  or  less  calculi,  always  indicate  the  existence  of  some 
excitement    in   the  kidneys,  and  a  sort  of  inflammation   in 

(1)    Application  de  la  doctrine  p'tysiologique  a  la  Chirurgie,  Paris,  1820. 
in  ovo. 
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their  tissue  This  irritation  seems  to  arise,  in  some  cases,  from 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  superabundance  of  irritating 
materials,  which  must  be  elaborated  in  the  kidneys,  and 
thereby  call  for  an  over-exertion  in  those  organs  of  a  long 
continuance. (1)  A  succulent  diet,  the  abuse  of  animal  food, 
and  a  sedentary  life,  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  gravel.  The 
indications  resulting  from  this  condition  are  self-evident  :  they 
consist,  first,  in  reducing  the  blood  to  a  composition  more 
simple,  less  stimulant,  and  in  better  harmony  with  the  wants 
of  nutrition  ;  secondly,  in  moderating  and  subduing  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  and  of  the  bladder,  which 
are  often  successively  affected.  The  third  indication  consists 
in  extracting  the  voluminous  calculi  stopped  in  the  urinary 
passages,  or  facilitating  their  exit ;  this  may  not  cure  the 
disease,  but  it  will  aid  in  elaborating  and  dissolving  the  foreign 
bodies. 

We  will  speak  in  another  place  of  the  manner  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  render 
it  less  active  ;  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  a  severe  regimen, 
the  use  of  water,  abstinence  from  animal  food,  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  adapted  to  gravel ;  that  the  use  ef  alka- 
line drinks  may,  for  a  time,  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
calculi ;  but  these  measures  are  only  palliative,  and  the  organs- 
become  habituated,  and  finally  insensible  to  them.  Long  bath- 
ing, sitting  in  a  bath,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  loins, 
are  very  efficacious,  not  in  preventing  the  formation  of  gravel, 
when  the  blood  is  so  constituted  that  they  can  even  exist  in 
the  urine,  but  in  preserving  the  kidneys  from  irritation,  and 
destroying  it  if  it  has  already  taken  place.  Local  debilitauts 
are,  in  such  cases,  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  they  must  never 
be  neglected,  although  we  should  not  place  such  confidence 
in  them  as  to  dispense  with  internal  remedies. 

I  will  make  no  further  mention  here  of  diabetes  than  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  view  of  what  relates  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  passages.  This  remarkable  affection 
evidently  depends  on  a  more  or  less  violent  irritation,  with 
increased  action  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys.  All  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  exciting,  directly  or  by  sympathy,  a  more  abundant  se- 
cretion of  urine,  may  give  rise  to  it ;  and  in  the  small  number 
of  subjects  who  have  died  of  it,  the  kidneys  have  always  been 

(1)  V  de  R  rhcrches  phyriologiquea  sur  les  causes,  les  svrnptomes  ct  le  traitt- 
msnt  de  la  gravelle.     Paris,  1£>  18,  in  Gvo. 
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found  red,  softened,  filled  with  blood,  and  presenting  evident 
traces  of  inflammation.  These  facts  seem  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  emollient  fomentations  and  of  leeches  to  the  loins, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  sitting  bath.  These  measures,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  young  and 
vigorous  subjects,  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  efficacious  than 
roasted  meat,  pure  wine,  abstinence  from  all  gentle  and  lenient 
drinks,  and  often  stimulating  substances  which  are  so  em- 
pirically, I  might  say,  so  blindly  administered. 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  diabetes  must  be  that  of  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  which  is  to  be  treated  by  local  antiphlo- 
gistics  and  revulsives  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
properly  to  modify  the  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  whe- 
ther before  or  after  nephritis.  The  means  of  fulfilling  this 
last  indication  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this, 
work. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    DEBILITATING    MEDICATIONS  APPLIED    TO    THE 
ORGANS    OF    RESPIRATION. 

Section  I. 

General  Considerations. 

The  organs  of  respiration  are  closely  connected  with  the 
principal  viscera  of  the  animal  economy,  by  numerous  sym- 
pathies. Pulmonary  irritations  are  sometimes  propagated 
to  the  stomach  or  the  brain  ;  at  other  times,  they  are  merely 
the  result  of  a  displacement  of  those  irritations  which  are 
fixed  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  organs.  Clinical  observa- 
tion demonstrates  that  the  most  intense  and  obstinate  pneu* 
moniae,  and  consequently  the  most  dangerous,  frequently  suc- 
ceed a  violent  gastro-enteritis,  during  which  the  irritation, 
sympathetically  carried  to  the  lungs,  becomes  predominant 
in  them,  whilst  that  of  the  digestive  canal  thereby  disappears. 
Bilious  pneumonies,  so  well  described  by  Stoll,  were  similar 
combinations  of  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  with  pulmonary 
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inflammations.  We  seldom  observe  both  irritated  to  the  same 
degree,  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  generally  overcomes 
the  other,  and  is  the  more  seriously  and  rapidly  affected  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  one  which  has 
become  free  from  disease,  was  the  more  deeply  affected. 

These  sympathetic  relations  between  the  lungs  and  the 
stomach  do  not  exist  solely  during  acute  diseases,  producing 
metastasis  and  complicated  irritations.  The  same  train  of 
symptoms  is  to  be  observed  in  their  chronic  stage.  Phthysia 
generally  terminates  in  gastroenteritis.  Gastritis,  on  the 
other  hand,  sympathetically  excites  that  dry,  short,  frequent, 
jerking  cough,  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention 
of  medical  men.  At  other  times,  it  gives  rise  to  vague  pains, 
which  are  fixed  either  under  the  mammae,  or  towards  the  sca- 
pula, or  in  the  whole  base  of  the  chest.  Finally,  in  subjects 
whose  respiratory  organs  are  irritable,  chronic  affections  of 
the  stomach  often  bring  on  latent  pneumonia?,  followed  by  tu- 
bercles. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  chronic  irrita- 
tions of  the  lungs  more  frequently  produce  gastritis  than  this 
does  the  former  :  it  may  be  the  reverse  in  acute  inflammations 
of  those  organs. 

Another  sympathy,  no  less  important  to  be  attended  to,  both 
by  the  physiologist  and  the  practitioner,  is  that  which  con- 
nects the  lungs  with  the  integuments.  These  two  organs 
seem  to  perform,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  functions:  the 
pulmonary  transpiration  is  the  more  abundant  as  that  of  the 
skin  is  lessened,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  may  conceive 
that  cutaneous  irritations  will  easily  operate  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  ;  that  their  metastasis  will  frequently 
be  caried  to  the  chest  ;  and  that,  after  violent  excitations  of 
the  periphery  of  the  body,  cold  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
pelling the  fluids  on  the   lungs,  rather  than  on  other  viscera. 

Various  other  sympathetic  relations,  which,  though  less  un- 
derstood, still  deserve  as  much  attention,  connect  the  organs 
of  respiration,  and  especially  the  lungs,  with  the  external  fi- 
brous tissues,  the  articulations  of  the  limbs,  and  even  with 
the  muscular  system,  as  proved  by  the  facility  and  frequency 
of  their  metastasis  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  pleura. 

With  regard  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lungs  with  the  heart, 
they  undoubtedly  depend  as  much  on  the  connexion  existing 
between  their  functions,  as  on  sympathies,  properly  so  called. 
The  pleura,  however,  participates  very  often  in  inflammations 
of  the  pericardium,  or  extends  its  irritations  to  that  membrane ; 
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all  pulmonary  affections  bring  on  fever  with  a  degree  of  ra- 
pidity commensurate  with  their  more  immediate  action  on  the 
circulation. 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  manifest  very  nume- 
rous and  varied  phenomena  ;  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  a 
hoarse  cough,  accompany  the  inflammations  called  croup;  a 
cough  returning  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  and  attended 
with  long-continued  efforts,  characterize  the  hooping-cough; 
aphony,  or  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  voice,  with  a  fixed 
pain  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  announce  what  is  called 
phthysis  laryngea  ;  the  expectoration  of  abundant  mucus, 
pungent  pain,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.  accompany  pulmo- 
nary catarrh,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  other  in- 
flammations of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Placed  within  a  cavity,   enclosed  by  moveable  and  elastic, 
but  incompressible  parietes,   these  organs,    when   diseased, 
cannot  be  so  immediately  and  correctly  investigated  as  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  we  add  to 'this  circumstance  the 
variety  of  accidents  to  which  their  diseases  can  give  rise,  it 
will  not  he  wondered  at  that  their  diagnostic   should  have 
been  so  difficult  until  the  days  of  Awenhrugger,   and  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Laennec.     In  this  respect,  authors  have  been 
long  mistaking  effects  for  causes,  and  symptoms  for  diseases. 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  asthma,   and  cough,  have  had   their 
place  in  the  nosological  tablets,   and  therapeutics  was  over- 
loaded with  incisives,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &c.     Patholo- 
gical anatomy  was  alone  capable  of  demonstrating   that  ex- 
pectoration, dyspnoea,  and  cough,  may  be  the  effects  of  divers 
affections,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  curative  indica- 
tions, and  become  the  exclusive  object  of  all  medications. — 
The  physiological  physician  has  no   longer  to  treat   croup, 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  catarrh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c. 
but  he  has  before  him  such  diseases  as  the  following:  laryn- 
gitis, tracheitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisia,  dilations  of 
the  heart,  Sec.  all  of  which  convey  correct  ideas  to  the  mind, 
and  have  an  evident  seat  which  leaves  the  traces  of  its  impres- 
sion on  the  body  after  death. 

Therapeutically  considered,  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  which  call  for  the  use  of  debilitating  agents,  may  bo 
divided  into  acute  or  chronic  irritations  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia-,  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleura.  To  this  limited 
number  of  affections,  which  are  sometimes  isolated,  but  more 
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frequently  combined,  we  are  evidently  to  refer,  either  as 
symptoms,  or  as  material  consecutive  disorders,  all  those  dis- 
eases and  alterations  which  may  affect  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, and  are  the  objects  of  such  multiplied  pathological  and 
anatomical  descriptions. 

There  are  several  means  by  which  the  physician  can  de- 
bilitate the  organs  of  respiration  ;  they  are,  1st,  lenient  drinks  ; 
2d,  evacuations  of  blood  ;  3d,  emollient  fumigations,  and  the 
various  substances  which  are  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of 
vapour  ;  4th,  calming  and  sedative  applications  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  chest.  These  medications,  to  which  we 
may  add  rest  of  the  affected  part,  are  susceptible  of  being  re- 
sorted to  either  simultaneously  or  combined  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  now  consi- 
der each  of  them  separately. 

All  lenient,  mucilaginous  and  gummy  drinks,  act  in  a  spe-^ 
cial  manner  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  This 
action  seems  to  be  sympathetic  of  that  which  those  fluids  ex- 
ercise on  the  internal  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  at 
least,  they  operate  so  suddenly  after  their  ingestion,  that  it  is 
not  probable  to  suppose  the  absorption  of  their  particles  could 
have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Thus,  in  some  subjects, 
the  acrid  heat  of  the  chest,  and  disposition  to  cough,  are  di- 
minished at  the  very  moment  when  a  cup  of  infusion  of  mal- 
lows, or  cf  a  solution  of  gum  reaches  the  stomach.  The  mo- 
ment a  pastile  made  of  the  paste  of  marsh-mallows  is  placed 
into  the  mouth,  its  lenient  effects  are  immediately  felt.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  pas- 
sage of  medicinal  particles  into  the  blood,  or  in  their  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  On  the  other  hand,  those 
particles  are  generally  much  altered  by  the  digestive  action 
of  the  stomach,  intestines  and  lymphatics.  But  we  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  inhalation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  aqueous  liquid,  which  perhaps  preserves  some  mucilagnous 
quality,  and  exerts  on  the  composition  of  the  venous  blood, 
and  consequently  on  the  lungs  through  which  that  liquid  is 
carried,  a  more  or  less  considerable  action,  which  is  added 
to,  and  fortifies  the  sympathetic  influence  already  exercised 
by  the  stomach.  The  effect  of  both  these  orders  of  impres- 
sions, produced  by  emollient  substances,  is  that  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  pulmonary  passages  are  thereby  lubrefied, 
relaxed,  smoothed  and  relieved.  Under  their  influence,  the 
pain  in  bronchitis  is  diminished  :  the  cough  is  less  frequent,  less 
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troublesome  and  dry  ;  they  relieve  the  heat  of  the  irritated 
parts  ;  and  even  in  pneumoniae,  emollients  taken  into  the 
stomach,  often  subdue  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  not 
unfrequently  perform  a  cure* 

Some  of  the  emollients  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
section,  such  as  marsh-mallows,  lungwort,  wild  poppies,  juju- 
bes, gum  arabic,  the  broth  of  frogs  and  of  snails,  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  diluted  in  water,  seem  to  possess  a  decided  influence 
on  the  pectoral  organs.  They  are  generally  employed  in  the 
form  of  infusions,  decoctions,  syrups  and  pastiles. 

Vegetable  acids  are  not  proper  in  phlegmasia?  of  the  lungs: 
some  may,  however,  be  used  to  season  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  as  pippins,  oranges,  and  other  acidulated  vege- 
tables, when  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  dryness  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  and  the  internal  heat  considerable. 

We  must  here  notice  the  errors  into  which  empirics  have 
generally  fallen  in  prescribing  hot  pectoral  emollient  drinks. 
These  liquids  should  not  be  given  cold  even  in  the  most  acute 
phlegmasia?,  as  they  would  thereby  lose  much  of  their  sooth- 
ing and  relaxing  property.  But,  when  given  hot,  they  excite 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  a  general  stimulation,  and 
operate  as  diuretics  or  sudorifics.  In  such  eases,  when  the 
pulmonary  irritation  is  gentle,  recent,  and,  as  it  were,  super- 
ficially extended  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia?, 
hot  drinks  may  displace  and  even  remove  it  altogether,  by  oc- 
casioning an  over-excitement  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  exha- 
lants  of  the  skin.  They  may  then  be  considered  as  revu'sives- 
But  when  the  pulmonary  affection  is  violent,  and  deeply 
seated,  their  action  failing  to  displace  the  irritation,  increases 
the  disease,  and  becomes  injurious.  Sydenham  had  observed 
that  the  perspiration  occurring  spontaneously  in  pecto  al  dis- 
eases is  favourable,  whilst  those  artificially  produced  may 
prove  hurtful.  In  prescribing  warm  pectoral  drinks  against 
pulmonary  inflammations,  the  physician  is  not  unlike  the  vul- 
gar who  administers  hot  wine  in  these  diseases.  He  exposes 
his  patient  to  equal  chances  of  his  either  curing  or  increasing 
the  disease.  I  believe  it  important,  however,  for  the  practitioner 
to  prescribe,  in  cases  of  inflammation  in  the  cjiest,  lukewarm 
mucilaginous  drinks,  at  the  temperature  of  thirty  or  thirty-two 
degrees  of  Reaumur  :  if  colder,  they  will  act  as  excitants,  and 
consequently  be  injurious,  whenever  they  prove  insufficient 
to  operate  a  salutary  revulsion. 

These  drinks  should  be  taken  plentifully,   owing  to  their 

IK 
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promoting  perspiration,  through  which  part  of  the  aqueousparti- 
cles  are  constantly  elicited,  and  because  the  lungs  being  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  the  blood  in  passing  through  them,  requires 
to  be  rarefied  in  order  to  produce  no  stimulant  impression  on 
their  tissue. 

The  second  indication,  blood-letting,  acts  with  as  much 
energy  and  efficacy  on  the  organs  of  respiration  as  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
order  of  this  work,  I  ought  only  to  mention  here  local  bleed- 
ing ;  but  letting  blood  from  the  veins  possesses  such  imme- 
diate and  important  influence  on  inflamed  lungs,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  giving  them  a  particular  attention  in  this  place. 

The  lungs  are  to  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the 
vascular  system ;  their  functions  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  heart,  and  they  serve  as  an  intermediate 
organ  between  its  right  and  left  cavities.  The  most  important 
of  those  functions  is  that  of  imparting  to  the  venous  blood, 
those  properties  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  excitement 
and  nourishment  of  all  organs  and  tissues.  It  is  evident  that 
this  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  in  whatever 
light  we  may  view  it,  cannot  take  place  without  a  special  action 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  which  must  thereby  become 
the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  excitation,  and  some 
degree  of  congestion  of  blood.  We  all  know  that  the  greater 
the  mass  and  rapidity  of  the  blood  throughout  the  circulating 
system,  the  more  will  the  lungs  be  excited,  exhausted,  or 
irritated  by  its  more  frequent  passage  through  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchia?  are  then  in  a  state  of  acute  or  chronic 
irritation,  it  is  evident  that  the  febrile  excitement  as  well  a& 
the  mass  of  blood  will  thereby  tend  to  increase  that  irrita- 
tion. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  these  facts,  that  the 
letting  of  blood  from  the  veins  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lessen 
the  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  by  taking  away  a 
portion  which  these  organs  would  elaborate  in  a  given  time, 
lessening  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  interval  between  each  jerk  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and 
each  inspiration.  This  local  effect  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
dependent of  that  produced  by  general  evacuations  of  blood 
on  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system.  By  lessening  the  mass 
of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  organ  is  reduced  to  a 
a  state  of  rest,  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  its  contents: 
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and  by  relieving  at  the  same  time  the  bronchial  arteries,  the 
irritated  tissues  become  free  from  a  part  of  that  blood  which 
nourishes  them  and  contributes  so  powerfully  to  increase  their 
over-excitement. 

Local  blood-letting  never  had  heretofore  been  attended  to 
in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints  :  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  physiological  physicians  to  demonstrate  the  good  effects 
produced  by  this  means,  which  was  already  employed  with 
success  against  a  number  of  other  diseases.  Leeches  applied 
to  the  chest  may  be  considered  as  acting  locally  on  the  lungs, 
such  is  the  rapidity  of  their  effect  on  those  organs,  and  such 
the  evident  success  attending  their  application.  The  close 
sympathy  uniting  the  thoracic  viscera  with  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  skin,  explains  satisfactorily  the  effects  of  those 
capillary  bleedings  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  ;  it  might 
perhaps  also  be  said  that  by  drawing  a  more  or  less  conside- 
rable portion  of  blood  into  the  divisions  of  the  intercostal  aiv 
teries  emanating  from  the  aorta,  they  diminish  in  a  direct 
manner  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  which  is  to  fill  the  bronchial 
arteries  arising  from  the  same  trunk.  This  action,  however, 
I  consider  as  subordinate  to  that  which  takes  place  by  the 
agency  of  the  sympathies.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  by  their  action 
on  the  lungs,  as  on  other  organs,  in  relieving  the  irritation 
of  the  affected  tissues,  and  lessening  the  violence  with  which 
the  arterial  blood  is  carried  to  them,  that  capillary  blood-let- 
ting will  remove  local  excitements  and  their  subsequent 
effects. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  warm  emol- 
lients applied  to  the  thorax  must  be  considered  as  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  general  and  local  bleeding.  By  drawing  the 
blood  to  the  surface,  and  promoting  perspiration  ;  by  keeping 
up  a  moist,  equal,  and  continued  heat  on  the  outside  of  the 
chest,  emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentations  oj>erate  on  the 
lungs  as  derivatives,  and  by  means  of  the  sympathies,  as  di- 
rect relaxing  agents.  Those  applications  are  always  useful; 
in  acute  inflammations  of  the  bronchia?,  and  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  I  have  seen  them  produce  a  sudden  diminution  of  pain, 
an  evident  internal  relaxation,  and  a  decided  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  cough.  Those  means  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  that  therapeutics  possesses. 

Some  precaution,  however,  is  necessary  in  their  employ- 
ment: fomentations  with  several  folds  of  flannel  dipped  into 
a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  after  being  strongly 
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pressed  to  let  out  the  fluid,  and  applied  burning  to  the  thorax* 
are  to  be  preferred  to  cataplasms.  The  whole  chest  must 
be  covered  with  them  in  all  its  extent,  and  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  This  topic  possesses  all  the  benefit  of  cataplasms 
without  partaking  of  their  inconvenience,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
less  heavy,  easier  to  be  renewed,  less  fatiguing  to  the  patient* 
without  having  the  same  tendency  to  shift  and  get  cool.  Two 
compresses  should  be  kept  in  readiness,  that  one  may  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  other  is  removed,  and  that  the  skin, 
which  is  then  moist  and  warm,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  the  air.  These  details  are  important  in  practice, 
and  we  often  see  the  most  appropriate  means  fail,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  and  vicious  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

It  is  difficult  to  act  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs.  Emollients  can  only  be  used  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
such  as  that  arising  from  boiling  mucilaginous  decoctions. — 
Some  sedative  and  narcotic  plants  are  often  added  to  them 
with  advantage,  as  henbane,  morel,  poppies,  &c.  M.  Alibert 
says  that,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  afflicted  with  violent  cough, 
threatening  suffocation,  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  spasms  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  relieving  the  patient,  by  having 
the  room  completely  filled  with  the  vapour  arising  from  a 
decoction  of  marsh-mallows  and  other  emollient  plants.  I 
have  obtained  the  same  result  in  two  or  three  cases  of  violent 
cough,  with  acute  and  lacerating  pain  in  the  bronchiae.  Some 
cases  are  related  where,  in  similar  diseases,  and  in  catarrhal 
phthysis,  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether  mixed  with  the  air.  Living  in  low  damp  places 
loaded  with  matter  obnoxious  to  respiration  ;  the  atmosphere 
of  stables  and  of  other  places  filled  with  animals  who  rarity 
and  impoverish  the  air,  deprive  it  of  oxygen,  and  overload  it 
with  carbonic  acid,  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  animal  matter, 
have  been  extolled  by  a  number  of  practitioners,  but  never 
produced  any  well  established  success,  and  will  be  advanta- 
geously supplied  by  the  means  indicated  abo\e. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  had  hardly  paved  the  way  to  the 
valuable  discoveries  to  which  it  subsequently  led,  when  medi- 
cal men  entertained  the  hope  of  its  affording  some  powerful 
and  newr  mode  of  acting  on  the  organs  of  respiration.  But, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  stimulants  were  first  resorted  to. 
Little  attention  was  given  to  those  gazes  which  were  suscepti- 
ble of  lessening  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  dirnisb- 
Ing  the  irritation  seated  in  them.     M.  Marc  has.  however. 
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collected  some  facts  which  would  appear  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  recurring  to  that  practice.  The  physician  caused 
his  phthysical  patients  to  inhale  air  containing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  azote  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  in  two  cases  there 
was  a  decided  diminution  in  the  violence  and  force  of  the 
pulse.  One  of  them  remained  several  days  without  fever,  and 
his  colliquative  sweat  had  disappeared  ;  but  a  relapse,  occa- 
sioned by  some  imprudence,  banished  all  the  hopes  he  had 
entertained  of  recovery.  The  same  practitioner  has  admi- 
nistered carbonic  acid,  with  some  success,  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  trachea. 

These  observations  prove  that  the  combination  of  several 
gazes  is  susceptible  of  modifying  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and 
of  affording  some  relief  in  their  affections  ;  but  our  know- 
ledge is  yet  too  limited  on  that  point  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rule  relative  to  their  employment.  The  immediate  debili- 
tating medications  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
may  then  be  finally  reduced  to  the  following  :  inhaling  the 
vapours  of  relaxing  and  gently  narcotic  vegetables ;  inhabit- 
ing low,  damp  places,  loaded  with  animal  matter,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  cannot  be  renewed  without  difficulty.  But 
medicine  places  little  confidence  in  the  former,  and  has  alto- 
gether justly  proscribed  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Having  examined  what  I  might  call  the  elementary  medi- 
cations by  which  the  practitioner  may  lessen  the  vital  activity 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  let  us  now  consider  what  application 
he  is  to  make  of  them  in  the  numberless  diseases  of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations  in  the  organs  cf 
respiration.* 

It  is  somewhat  easy  for  the  physician  who  possesses  accu- 
rate ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  various  affections  of  the  organs, 
to  apply  the  rules  we  have  already  laid  down  for  their 
treatment. 

Violent  and  decided  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  trachea,  should  be  treated  locally 
by  means  of  leeches  to  the  neck  and  parts  corresponding  to 
the  seat  of  the  affection.  Emollient  lotions  and  fomenta- 
tions should  afterwards  be  made  to  promote  bleeding  from 
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the  punctures.  This  treatment,  when  actively  employed  at 
the  commencement  of  those  diseases,  seldom  fails  to  check 
their  further  progress,  Emollient  gargarisms  in  the  various 
species  of  cynanche,  and  the  inspiration  of  vapour  arising 
from  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  when  the  larynx  or  the 
trachea  are  affected,  will  always  prove  beneficial  when  added 
to  the  other  means  already  indicated. 

We  are  to  follow  the  same  plan  when  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  phrynx  and  trachea  are  so  intense,  and  the  sebaceous 
glands  so  stimulated  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pseudo- 
membranes  over  the  affected  parts.  Adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, are  exposed  to  that  disease  called  by  authors  gangrenous 
sore  throat  ;  but  the  latter  are  almost  exclusively  liable  to 
that  form  of  laryngo-tracheitis,  in  which  false  membranes  are 
produced,  and  constituting  the  croup.  A  close  examination 
of  facts  and  of  symptoms  clearly  show,  that  the  latter  is  but 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  upper 
part  of  the  aerial  passages.  MM.  Chaussier,  Nysten,  and 
others,  have  observed  it  in  adults  in  consequence  of  inhaling 
chlorine  or  ammonia  ;  others  have  produced  it  almost  ad 
libitum  in  animals,  by  irritating  their  larynx  and  trachea. 

Here  also  abundant  local  bleeding  is  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  checking  the  irritation  and  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membranes.  These  anormal  productions  are 
nearly  void  of  danger  in  angina ;  but  in  laryngitis  and  tra- 
cheitis they  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  their  presence  generally  brings  on  suffocation 
and  death.    . 

M.  Desruelles  has  demonstrated  (1)  that  there  exists  no 
false  croup.  We  must  also  reject  the  existence  of  mucous, 
adynamic,  spasmodic,  nervous  croup,  &c.  Croup  is  but  one 
disease  ;  it  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane either  of  the  laryrrx  alone,  or,  as  is  more  frequent,  of 
both  that  organ  and  the  trachea,  or  the  inflammation  may 
sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  extend  to  both  these  organs 
and  to  the  first  divisions  of  the  bronchia?.  The  spasms  and 
ether  accidents  accompanying  it,  are  the  result  of  the  sym- 
pathy exercised  on  the  brain  by  the  affected  parts  ;  the  ady- 
namic and  ataxic  symptoms  are  the  result  of  a  complication 
of  the  disease  with  a  violent  gastro-enteritis.  But  the  disease 
is  always  fundamentally  identical,  and  requires,  in  all  cases, 


(l)  Traite  thlorique  du  croup.    Paris,  1823,  io  8vo. 
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the  same  local  depleting  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms of  croup  begin  to  appear,  whatever  be  the  temperament 
of  the  subject,  and  the  nature  of  those  general  symp- 
toms, we  must  immediately  have  recourse  to  copious  local 
bleeding,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  with  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  constitution.  We  are  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  weakening  the  patient;  hut  give  all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  The  inhaling  of  aqueous 
and  emollient  vapours,  will  greatly  promote  the  good  effect  of 
blood-letting.  It  is  only  after  the  violence  of  the  laryngotra- 
cheal irritation  has  been  diminished,  that  we  may  successfully 
employ  revulsives  as  hereafter  indicated,  if  the  symptoms 
should  not  subside. 

The  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  bronchia?,  also  requires  the  use  of  antiphlogistics:  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  an  absolute  state  of  rest,  free  from 
exposure  to  cold  ;  he  must  take  emollient  and  mucilaginous 
drinks;  his  chest  must  be  covered  with  flannel,  either  dry  or 
impregnated  with  a  warm  decoction  of  marsh-mallows.  In 
these  affections,  Stoll  never  neglected  the  inhaling  of  aqueous 
vapours,  which  he  called  with  truth  and  energy,  bathing  of 
the  lungs. (1)  Should  the  cough  be  painful,  and  a  burning 
sensation  felt  in  the  chest,  the  treatment  must  be  more  ac- 
tive ;  leeches  above  the  superior  part  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
pit  formed  by  the  intermediate  space  between  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoidei  muscles,  will  then  be  found  highly  serviceable.  In 
this  place,  they  act  almost  immediately  on  the  inferior  part 
of  the  trachea;  the  relaxation  they  occasion  is  soon  propaga- 
ted to  the  most  proximate  divisions  of  that  tube.  When  fever, 
pain,  and  spitting  of  blood  accompany  those  symptoms,  the 
strictest  diet  and  general  bleeding  are  imperiously  called  for. 

Every  practitioner  will  be  convinced  of  the  justness  and 
importance  of  the  remark,  that  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  should  always  be  treated  with  greater 
activity  and  perseverance,  as  they  are  more  susceptible  of 
either  producing  or  aggravating  croup  cr  pneumonitis,  or  of 
continuing  under  the  chronic  form,  and  thereby  constituting 
incurable  pulmonary  catarrhs,  terminating  in  phthysis. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe  that,  in  these  cases,  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  should  be  persisted  in,  until  the  symp- 
toms have  entirely  subsided  ;  b}  having  too  soon  recourse  to 


[1]  Stoll.  apb.  134. 
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tonics,  excitants,  and  other  similar  remedies,  the  irritation 
will  be  reproduced,  or  its  complete  cure  prevented,  thereby 
allowing  it  to  proceed  until  it  has  extended  its  ravages  to  the 
parts  affected. 

One  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences  arising  from  ancient 
nosologies,  was  that  of  separating,  by  distinct  sections,  dis- 
eases which  have  the  greatest  affinity  amongst  themselves, 
and  which  are  easily  converted  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
greatest  resemblance  exists  between  pulmonary  catarrh  or 
acute  bronchitis,  and  a  slight  pneumonia:  although  these 
diseases  appertain,  the  ones  to  mucous,  and  the  others  to 
parenchymatous  inflammations.  But  the  anatomico-physio- 
logical  order  followed  in  this  work,  connects  those  affections  $ 
it  allows  us,  in  describing  them,  to  imitate  the  almost  insen- 
sible gradation  which  nature  itself  has  placed  in  their  deve- 
lopment. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  organ  it  affects,  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  march,  or  to  its  immediate  or  remore  dangers, 
pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  inflammations  which 
can  aUack  the  human  body  ;  one  which  consequently  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  active  treatment,  and  the  most  confor- 
mable to  a  sound  medical  doctrine-  This  treatment,  appa- 
rently so  easy  and  simple  in  theory,  is  practically  complicated, 
and  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  If,  in  simple 
cases,  in  adults,  where  the  pulmonary  irritation  is  moderate, 
the  equilibrium  should  manifest  a  tendency  to  return  ;  and  if 
the  practitioner  can  then  with  safety  confine  himself  to  pro- 
moting the  salutary  effects  which  he  witnesses,  his  task  is 
often  more  delicate,  and  on  his  inaction,  or  on  the  menus  he 
resorts  to,  will  sometimes  immediately  depend  the  recovery 
or  loss  of  his  patient. 

In  order  to  direct  a  methodical  treatment  of  the  pulmonary 
inflammation,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  rules  are  to 
direct  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  what  other  indications  are 
necessary,  and  what  are  the  most  efficacious  means  to  be  em- 
ployed against  those  pneumonia?,  called  nervous,  bilious,  ady- 
nanic,  ataxic.  Although  emetics  in  large  doses  are  not  to  be 
considered  here  as  debilitating  remedies,  I  will,  notwithstand- 
ing, examine  their  action  ;  for,  according  to  some  persons,  it 
has  a  decided  counter-stimulant  effect,  and  thus  compared 
with  the  other  appropriate  means  of  treatment,  it  will  be 
easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its  advantages  or  of  it« 
dangers. 
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It  has  already  been  demonstrated,  that  general  bleeding  has 
a  very  powerful  local  effect  on  the  lungs;  it  contributes  im- 
mediately to  diminish  the  irritation  which,  in  pneumonia,  is 
seated  in  the  parenchyma.  The  intensity  of  the  disease,  the 
period  to  which  it  has  arrived,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  subject, 
are  as  many  circumstances  influencing  the  treatment. 

When  pneumonitis  is  slight,  recent,  with  little  fever,  but 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  will  afford  considerable  relief, 
and  convalescence  will  speedily  commence.  Blood-letting 
will  then  have  carried  away  the  disease.  We  might  perhaps 
strictiy  dispense  with  it ;  but  its  only  inconvenience  is  a  small 
degree  of  debility,  whilst,  by  abstaining  from  it,  the  longer 
continuance  of  the  symptoms  will  debilitate  the  patient  still 
more,  and  expose  him  to  the  still  greater  mischief  of  disor- 
ganization of  the  viscus,  or  of  the  disease  assuming  the  chro- 
nic state. 

When  the  inflammation  is  more  violent,  the  necessity  of 
bleeding  is  more  pressing.  Two  circumstances  may  then 
present  themselves;  the  patient  may  have  a  large,  hard,  and 
full  pulse,  and  the  skin  may  be  warm  and  turgescent,  or  he 
may  be  weakened,  threatened  with  suffocation,  and  his  pulse 
small,  deep,  and  almost  insensible.  In  the  first  case,  bleeding 
from  the  veins  is  urgently  called  for,  and  it  must  be  in  the 
quantity  of  twelve  or  eighteen  ounces,  taken  suddenly,  and 
from  a  large  opening,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lungs  may 
be  rapidly  freed  from  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  contained 
in  them. 

Experience  has  not  confirmed,  at  least  in  this  country,  the 
dangers  which  Ouarin  and  Hildebrand  have  attributed  to  the 
syncope  following  such  evacuations.  It  may  be  proper,  and 
sometimes  prudent  to  prevent  this  accident  by  immediately 
closing  the  veins. 

The  apparent  prostration  of  strength,  in  acute  pneumonitis, 
should  not  deter  us  from  evacuating  blood  ;  but  we  cannot 
then  resort  to  that  measure  with  as  much  confidence  and 
energy.  I  am  aware  that,  in  such  cases,  a  large  bleeding 
has  succeeded  in  suddenly  removing  the  prostration,  orthop- 
nea, and  elevating  the  pulse  as  well  as  all  the  organic  actions ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  in  many  other  instances,  this  prac- 
tice has  increased  the  prostration,  prevented  a  reaction,  and 
proved  injurious* 
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When  a  violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  lung£ 
has  occasioned  a  sympathetic  disorder  in  ail  the  vital  actions,, 
and  when  the  heart,  under  the  pressure  of  pain,  mo\es  with 
difficulty,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  a  too  sudden  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  will  maintain  the  prostration  of  strength,  and 
produce  an  unfavourable  result.  It  is  then  necessary,  and 
this  precept  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice,  to  resort 
only  to  a  sort  of  exploratory  bleeding,  by  making  a  small 
opening  in  the  vein,  and  attentively  examining  the  effect  of 
the  evacuation.  Sometimes,  as  the  blood  flows,  the  patient 
finds  himself  relieved,  the  pulse  rises,  becomes  stronger,  and 
th«  respiration  more  free.  With  this  admonition,  the  prac- 
titioner must  persist,  and  substitute  copious  bleeding  for  that 
which  he  did  hot  at  first  intend  to  carry  further  Mian  a  few 
ounces.  When  the  evacuation  does  not  produce  that  salutary 
result,  and  when  the  prostration  continues,  >ix  or  eight  oun- 
ces will  be  sufficient,  observing  the  ultimate  effects.  If,  after 
a  few  hours,  the  pulse  becoming  stronger  and  larger,  announ- 
ces the  rising  of  vital  action,  then  bleeding  may  be  repeat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  the  letting  of  blood, 
continuing  in  its  salutary  effect,  restoie  the  disease  gradually 
to  its  congenial  state  of  simplicity,  and  effect  a  speedy  cure. 

These  symptoms  of  pneumonitis,  notwithstanding,  are  very 
serious,  especially  when  they  occur  in  subjects  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  excess,  or  antecedent  diseases.  Should,  then,  the 
prostration  of  strength  be  great,  the  anxiety  extreme,  and  the 
muscles  trembling,  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  local  capil- 
lary evacuations,  and  afterwards  to  revulsives.  Phlebotomy  is 
afterwards  practicable  only  when  the  pulse  has  risen  and 
acquired  some  vigour. 

Pneumoniae,  even  the  least  complicated,  are  frequently  ac- 
companied with  pleuritis,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  which 
is  increased  by  coughing,  and  renders  breathing  laborious. 
In  these  cases,  it  becomes  necessary,  after  one  or  two  general 
bleedings,  when  pain  in  the  lungs  and  pleura  exists,  to  cover 
the  corresponding  region  with  leeches.  This  practice,  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  is  followed  by  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. M.  Lerminier,  who  has  adopted  it,  sometimes  applied 
leeches  before  the  vein  is  closed,  in  order  that  capillary  evacu- 
ation may  corroborate  the  action  of  the  general  bleeding. 

The  state  of  respiration,  more  than  that  of  the  pulse,  indi- 
cates the  necessity  to  bleed.  A  difficult  breathing,  accom- 
panied with  a  crepitating  and  rattling  noise  in  the  throat,  ur- 
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gently  calls  for  evacuations  of  blood,  which  must  be  made  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  precaution  already  indicated.  The 
benefit  derived  from  bleeding  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  blood  flows,  and  to  the  thickness  of  the 
buffy  coat.  This  remark  of  Sydenham  and  Hildebrand  is  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience.  After  the  first  evacuation,  the 
relief  it  had  procured  will  be  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  irritation,  of  the  congestion,  and  of  the 
symptoms  which  it  had  before  subdued.  But  the  violence  of 
the  disease  grows  less  and  less,  and  bleeding  is  to  be  again 
resorted  to.  The  inflammation  generally  returns  several 
times  in  this  manner,  with  less  intensity,  until  it  disappears 
altogether  under  this  treatment.* 


*  Inflammation  in  the  lung's  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  the 
kind  that  can  occur,  if  we  consider  its  decided  influence  in  producing  conse- 
quent diso-ders.  which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded  as  they  are  totally  beyond 
the  reach  of  therapeutical  agents. 

Blood-letting  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of  putting" 
an  effectual  check  to  its  progress  ;  but  the  mode  ia  which  that  remedy  is  to 
be  enmloved  to  the  greatest  advantage,  may  yet  be  a  proper  subject  of  medi- 
tation  considering  the  importance  of  the  disease. 

The  state  of  protracted  debility  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  long  employment 
of  appropriate  remedies.  as  well  as  the  absolute  abstinence  which  it  is  so  im- 
periously necessary  to  insist  upon  for  a  long  period,  constitute  circumstances 
w\  ich,  added  to  a  long  and  difficult  convalescence,  are  uncommonly  favoura- 
'ble  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  or  of  abscesses 

If  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  observed  that,  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs,  full  and  -vigorous  bleeding  carried  to  such  extent  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  more  strength  than  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  is 
much  to  be' preferred  to  ordinary,  though  frequently  repeated  evacuations. 
As  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  that 
treatment,  I  think  that,  whenever  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  take  place,  the  worse  that  will  occur  lias  been  uniformly  absces- 
ses, when  the  vigorous  treatment  I  mention  had  been  resorted  to,  and  tuber- 
cles, when  evacuations  had  not  been  more  Mmndinttban  in  other  inflamma- 
tions In  the  former  case,  convalescence  was  shorter  than  in  the  latter,  al- 
though debility  appeared  as  s^reat  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Indeed,  it  may 
not  be  incompatible  with  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vitality,  to  suppose 
that  a  protracted  convalescence  is  not  so  much  the  resu't  of  a  vigorous  and 
depleting  treatment,  as  of  the  duration  of  a  disease.  Three  or  four  pounds  of 
blood  is  the  quantity  I  generally  draw,  and.  notwithstanding  the  insignificant 
nnd  vague  caution  of  authors  of  consulting  the  temperament,  sex,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  patient,  in  letting  blood  which  saves  them  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pronouncing  on  any  exact  rule  of  conduct,  and  by  means  of  which 
some  practitioners,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  themselves  from  the  reproach 
of  mal-practice,  might  perhaps  urge  the  existence  of  such  circumstances  a3 
excluded  the  possibility  of  bleeding  at  all  ;  notwithstanding  those  circum- 
stances, I  say,  I  have  seldom  drawn  less  than  three  pounds  of  blood  at  a  time. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  strong  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Young"  children,  as  well  as  old  people,  afford  no  exception 
to  the  necessity  of  bleeding  in  acute  pneumonitis.  In  those 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  so  frequently  occurring  in 
rubeola,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  heat  in  their  treat- 
ment, Sydenham  considered  bleeding  from  the  arms  as  ne- 
cessary, even  in  tender  infants.  He  sometimes  repeated  the 
operation  which,  according  to  him,  may  be  practised  with  as 
much  safety  a  few  months  after  birth  as  in  adults.  This  con- 
duct is  that  which  the  most  judicious  physicians  of  the  present 
day  have  adopted,  substituting,  however,  during  the  first  years 
of  infancy,  leeches  applied  to  the  thorax  and  to  the  opening 
of  veins,  whenever  the  disease  is  not  violent.  Until  the  veins 
are  fairly  developed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  from  their  opening  ;  leeches,  there- 
fore, applied  in  sufficient  number  will  draw  as  much  blood, 
and  the  effect  will  extend  to  the  lungs  with  as  much  rapidity, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  constitution. 

With  regard  to  old  people,  J.  P.  Franck  bled  nine  times 
with  success  a  man  80  years  old  affected  with  pneumonia.  Old 
people  will  bear  a  greater  loss  of  blood  in  this  disease  than  in 
any  other.  A  long  experience  has  established  the  necessity 
of  an  energetic  treatment  at  the  commencement  as  well  as 
towards  the  end,  of  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  This  course 
will  be  as  successful  in  old  people  as  in  adults,  provided  the 
lungs  are  not  already  the  seat  of  some  chronic  inflammations 
of  long  standing. 

Pringle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  the  last 
century,  had  established  that  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  at  the 
latest,  bleeding  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  treatment.  This  assertion  was  echoed  by  a  number  of 
practitioners,  and  became  a  sort  of  axiom,  the  authority  of 
which  stood  a  long  time  uncontradicted.  Bnt  after  a  mature 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  disease,  the  max- 
im of  the  English  physician  was  gradually  neglected.  There 
is  perhaps  no  practitioner  at  the  present  day  who,  in  the  cm- 


tbe  northern  climates  of  America  ;  but  I  ma\  say  that  in  those  subjects  which 
evinced  that  peculiarly  strong  constitution,  the  quantity  was  greater. 

I  sa]  again,  if  my  judgment  has  not  been  incorrect,  with  respect  to  the 
variety  of  termination  which  I  haye  observed  in  tie  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood  ta- 
ken from  the  system,  I  would  confidently  recommend  further  trials,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  maybe  sanctioned  by  other  observations;. 
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ployment  of  bleeding,  does  not  rather  consult  the  state  of  the 
pulse  and  of  respiration  than  the  age  of  the  disease.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that,  after  the  first  six  or  eight  days,  a 
resolution  of  the  inflammation  is  more  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  evacuations  of  blood  must  be  more  moderate,  aud  less 
powerful,  than  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  But  they  will 
prove  beneficial  at  all  periods,  whenever  they  are  called  for 
by  the  state  of  the  irritation.  In  medical  practice,  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  symptoms  is  always  to  be  substituted 
for  those  arbitrary  rules,  more  dangerous  than  useful,  which 
were  originally  founded  on  the  hypothetical  reasoning  of  the 
critical  days. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  other  debilitating  agents  which 
are  to  be  added  to  the  employment  of  local  and  general 
blood-letting. 

Mucilaginous  and  gummy  lenient  drinks,  when  administer- 
ed luke-warm,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of  subduing  the 
accidents  generally  attendant  on  pneumonia.  Decoctions  of 
inarsh-mallows,  solutions  of  gum,  properly  made  sweet,  and 
syrups  composed  of  the  same  substances,  should  be  made  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  patient.  An  absolute  diet,  and  absti- 
nence of  the  lightest  broths,  are  indispensable,  especially  du- 
ring the  first  days,  and  when  the  disease  is  in  all  its  vigour. 
As  the  irritation  subsides,  the  patient  may  be  indulged  some 
light  nourishing  substances,  as  the  yolk  ot  eggs  diluted  in  wa- 
ter, chicken  broth,  &c.  until  convalescence  being  confirmed, 
he  may  be  allowed  some  more  nourishing  food. 

Emollient  fomentations  on  the  chest,  but  particularly  on  the 
region  affected,  and  inhaling  vapours  of  the  same  nature, 
should  never  be  neglected  in  acute  pneumonia.  In  irritable 
habits,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  one  or  two  white  poppies  to  the 
linseed  and  marsh-mallows  which  are  to  compose  the  liquid 
and  the  fomentations,  thereby  producing  a  narcotic  effect  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  nervous  susceptibility.  Two  ounces  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  morel,  and  four  buds  of  poppies,  boiled  in 
two  pounds  of  water,  produce  a  similar,  but  rather  more  nar- 
cotic decoction,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  more  beneficial  than 
the  former  composition. 

In  the  course  of  pneumonia,  two  symptoms  are  to  be  strict- 
ly attended  to,  cough  and  expectoration.  The  former,  which 
is  often  so  frequent,  and  accompanied  with  a  painful  sense  of 
laceration  internally,  is  generally  allayed  by  the  means  alrea- 
dy enumerated.     When,  however,  it  persists  in  annoying  the 
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patient,  and  contributes  by  continual  retchings  in  keeping  up, 
and  even  increasing  the  pulmonary  irritation,  it  will  be  reliev- 
ed by  potions  composed  of  gum  arabic,  anodyne  syrup,  and 
some  pectoral  infusion.  A  looch  made  of  twenty  grains  of 
gum  adragant;  syrup,  one  ounce;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  two 
drachms;  aq.  flor.  aurantium,  two  ounces,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  an  emulsion  composed  of  fifteen  sweet  almonds  and 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  will  then 
be  found  highly  beneficial.  We  should  not,  however,  resort 
too  soon  to  those  measures,  nor  place  too  much  reliance  on 
them  :  prudence  should  always  bring  to  mind  that  in  pneumo- 
nia, the  cough  is  the  effect  of  the  irritation,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  allay  the  former  before  the  latter  is  subdued. 

These  reflections  are  applicable,  in  every  respect,  to  ex- 
pectorants. None  should  be  given  but  those  which  have  a 
tendency  to  appease  and  subdue  the  irritation ;  others  would 
stimulate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  turn  to  benefit  the  dis- 
ease and  not  the  patient.  x4Jl  pretended  expectorants  should 
never  be  used  during  the  first  stages  of  inflammation,  and 
even  at  more  remote  periods  in  its  course,  owing  to  their  irri- 
tating property.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  proper 
will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 

The  most  important  but  easiest  question  to  solve  at  present 
is,  whether  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down  are  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  those  acute  pneumonitis  qualified  by  the 
name  of  nervous,  adynamic,  bilious,  atonic,  &c. 

There  are  subjects  in  whom  the  slightest,  as  well  as  the 
Enost  violent  diseases,  determine  a  more  or  less  considerable 
degree  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  thereby  occasion- 
ing unusual  accidents  in  the  parts  affected,  in  the  brain  or 
any  other  organ  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  Pneu- 
moniae thus  complicated  have  been,  by  some,  designated  by 
the  name  of  nervous  pneumonitis.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
by  subduing  irritation  in  the  chest,  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous disorders  to  which  it  gives  rise,  will  secondarily  disap- 
pear. When  the  latter  are  very  intense,  it  may  perhaps  be- 
come necessary  to  add,  to  antiphlogistics  and  depletion,  such 
secondary  measures  as  will  diminish  the  susceptibility  and 
•stimulation  of  the  nerves. 

A  very  important  organ,  the  stomach,  participates  in  many 
cases  of  pulmonary  inflammations.  This  complication  of 
pneumonia  with  gastrilis  or  gastro-enteritis  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  diseases  to  which  the  human  species  is 
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table.  The  physician  must  then  attempt  to  discover  which  ' 
of  the  two  inflammations  is  primitive,  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  other.  Bilious  pneumonia,  or  that  which  is  complicated 
with  gastritis,  requires,  on  the  one  hand,  the  means  indica- 
ted above,  on  the  other,  those  debilitating  medications  ap- 
plicable to  the  digestive  canal.  It  is  proper  to  insist  on  es- 
pecially directing  the  treatment  of  that  which  isthe  most  vio- 
lent, and  appears  to  exercise  a  controul  over  the  others.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  some  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms of  pneumonitis  are  almost  illusory,  and  being  the  sym- 
pathetic product  of  gastritis,  they  disappear  with  it. 

Should  those  nervous  symptoms-  be  carried  far,  or  should 
gastro-enterilis  complicate  the  disease  and  excite  the  sympa- 
thies, both  these  cases  will  constitute  what  seme  have  called 
ataxic  pneumonia.  Such  circumstances  are  necessary  to  be 
known:  in  the  former,  encephalitis  is  directly  brought  on  by 
the  inflammation  on  the  lungs ;  in  the  latter,  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  serves  as  a  medium  between  the 
other  two  In  the  first  of  these  complications  we  are  to  attend 
to  the  pneumonitis,  previous  to  the  nervous  symptoms  ;  in  the 
other,  we  are  to  disseminate  debilitating  medications  over  the 
head,  lungs,  and  abdomen. 

Pneumonia,  as  well  as  gastritis,  and  other  inflammations  of 
the  viscera,  lead  to  adynamy.  The  lungs  undoubtedly  act 
with  less  vivacity  on  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  sympa- 
thies, and  draw  to  themselves  the  .vital  actions  with  less 
energy,  than  the  stomach  ;  but  experience  shows  that  their 
violent  and  extensive  inflammations  may  bring  on  the  most 
complete  prostration  of  organic  strength.  The  obstacle  to 
the  circulation  resulting  from  the  obstruction  or  hepatisation 
of  their  parenchyma,  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  induce  that 
state  of  adynamy.  This  sort  of  complication  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  calls  for  local  antiphlogistics  and  revulsives  which 
will  be  examined  hereafter. 

The  practitioner  must  carefully  distinguish  the  species  of 
adynamy  which  might  be  called  pulmonary,  from  that  arising 
from  a  complication  of  pneumonia  with  gastritis  or  gastro- 
enteritis. In  the  former,  the  digestive  canal  being  free  from 
disease  can  admit  of  stimulants,  which  it  is  often  necessary  to 
employ  as  revulsives;  in  the  latter,  the  abdomen  requires  the 
•same  treatment  as  the  lungs. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  insisting  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  pursuing  an  antiphlogistic  course  of 
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'treatment,  until  the  local  symptoms  of  pneumonia  have  en- 
tirely  disappeared.  In  order  to  detect  the  iast  traces  of  irri- 
tation, the  stethoscope  affords  a  precious  means  with  the  use 
of  which  physicians  cannot  be  too  familiar.  As  long  as  this 
instrument  indicates  obstructions  and  inflammation,  we  are  to 
insist  on  a  severe  regimen,  emollient  applications,  small  eva- 
cuations of  blood,  and  mucilaginous  gummy  drinks.  Some 
revulsives,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  should  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  promote  a  resoluthe  process  of  the  irritation  ; 
but  practitioners  cannot  guard  too  strictly  against  those  my- 
riads of  irritants  in  the  abuse  of  which  our  predecessors  have 
so  much  indulged.  They  should  also  be  warned  against  im- 
perfect convalescence,  and  against  the  imprudence  of  patients 
resuming  too  soon  their  occupations.  Pulmonary  affections 
may  be  followed  with  such  dangerous  consequences,  the  irri- 
tation becomes  so  easily  inveterate,  and  gives  rise  to  such  ex- 
tensive disorganizations,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
curing  them  completely  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  return 
to  his  usual  labour.  We  may  assert  that  out  of  ten  patients 
who  leave  the  hospital  with  some  cough  and  expectoration, 
however  inconsiderable,  eight  or  nine  will  one  day  return  with 
incurable  symptoms  of  phthysis. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  would  net  be 
complete,  if  I  did  not  add  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  emetic,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  a  direct  de- 
bilitant. 

The  new  Italian  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  invented 
with  the  view  of  confounding  empiricism,  conciliating  the 
therapeutics  of  the  ancients  with  the  theory  of  modern  times, 
and  consecrating  the  following  aphorism  as  a  paradox:  simi- 
lia  similibus  curantur.  Such  is  the  language  of  a  young  enthuJ 
siastic  partisan  of  counter-stimulation,  which  he  has  put  forth 
in  the  name  of  one  of  the  professors  of  clinical  medicine,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  He  passes  the  highest 
encomium  on  the  success  of  emetics  in  acute  peripneumouy.;  I) 

31.  Kasori  places  on  the  same  footing  blood-letting,  and 
the  most  energetic  stimulants,  and  considers  the  latter  as  a 
good  substitute   for    the  former,    which   may  sometimes   be 


(1)  Observations  on  the  use  of  large  emetic  doses  as  a  curative  means,' 
collected  at  the  clinical  practice  of  the  Hopital  de  la  (  harite,  and  published 
under  the  authority  of  Professor  Laennec,  par  V.  Delagarde. — (Archive* 
t.  IV.) 
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dispenscd  with  in  their  employment.  His  most  favourite 
remedy  is  tartarized  antimony.  When  the  disease  is  mild, 
he  confines  himself  to  that  remedy,  but  when  it  is  more  vio- 
lent, he  begins  by  bleeding,  which,  according  to  him,  takes 
away  part  of  the  stimulus,  renders  the  constitution  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  impression  of  the  specific,  and  enables  the 
physician  to  give  it  in  larger  doses.  Some  persons  think  that 
the  Italian  professor  treats  pneumonia  with  emetics  alone. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous;  for  he  frequently  has 
recourse  to  blood-letting,  and  in  several  of  the  observations 
he  has  published,  that  operation  was  performed  five,  eight, 
twelve,  and  even  sixteen  times  in  a  ^ew  days,  without,  how- 
ever, discontinuing  his  favourite  medicine.  The  violence  of 
the  disease,  the  force  of  the  reaction,  and  what  he  calls  the 
quantity  of  stimulant  diathesis  in  the  patient,  are  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  his  treatment.  Blisters  to  the  thorax 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  emollient  fomentations  on 
the  chest,  as  well  as  mucilaginous  and  gummy  drinks  so  pro- 
per to  allay  the  cough,  are  the  only  remedies  which  he  rejects 
without  exception  or  appeal,  as  being  merely  calculated  to 
occasion  a  loss  of  time  prejudicial  to  the  patient.  A  solu- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony,  is  the  only  drink  and  remedy  he 
prescribes. 

His  mode  of  administering  emetic  is  very  simple.  He 
dissolves  the  remedy  into  two  pounds  of  barley  water,  or  any 
other  diluent  drink,  and  gives  the  whole  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours  by  small,  repeated  doses.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  he  generally  prescribes  twelve  or  twenty  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  increasing  the  dose  as  the  disease  advances,  to 
twenty-four,  thirty-six,  seventy-two,  and  sometimes  ninety-six: 
grains,  in  24  hours.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  one 
ounce  of  emetic  tartar  with  two  drachms  of  kermel  mineral 
in  the  course  of  a  disease  which  lasted  a  fortnight.  Far  from 
excluding  blood-letting,  this  operation  was  added  to  the  above 
remedies,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  nine  days,  two  hun- 
dred ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  by  repeated  bleedings. 

Some  physicians  have  daringly  imitated  this  practice.  Dr. 
Pechief,  in  Switzerland;  Dr.  Wolf,  in  Poland ;  in  France,. 
MM.  Fontaneille,  Kapeler,  Honor  ,  Laennec,  Vaidy,  and 
others,  have  become  partizansof  the  Italian  reformer.  They, 
however,  employ  emetic  in  a  moderate  dose,  which  seldom 
exceeds  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains.  M.  Laennec 
often  dissolves  the  dose  into  two  or  three  glasses  of  an  infu- 
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s'ioq  of  the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree,  strongly  edulcorated, 
half  a  glass  of  which  is  given  every  tvvu  hours  ;  but  he  sup- 
presses the  remedy  during  the  night,  and  differs  in  this  parti- 
cular with  the  professor  of  Milan,  except  in  very  urgent  cases* 
Should  the  emetic  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  M.  Laennec 
adds  one  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  poppies-  M.  Vaidy  gives  a 
spoonful  every  hour  of  a  solution  of  the  emetic  in  six  ounces 
of  a  gummy  drink. 

Such  are  the  formula*  and  the  manner  in  which  high  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  are  generally  administered  for  the  use  of 
pulmonary  inflammations.  Their  effects  are  variable.  M. 
ltasori  has  generally  observed,  however,  that  if  the  remedy 
should  at  first  occasion  nausea,  vomiting  and  alvine  evacua- 
tions, these  effects  will  soon  disappear  under  its  continuance^ 
In  some  of  his  patients,  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours  produced  no  passage  through  the  bowels. 
The  redactor  of  M.  Laennec' s  observations  says  that  the  first 
doses  will  generally  occasion  either  vomiting  or  purging;  but 
he  recommends  perseverance,  lor  it  frequently  happensthat  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  dose  will  check  them  ;  finally,  when 
the  vomiting  or  purging  is  not  too  evident  and  excessive,  tole- 
rance will  soon  be  established,  and  the  remedy  increased  and 
even  doubled,  without  producing  evacuations.  In  the  Raso- 
rian  language,  tolerance  signifies  the  disposition  in  the  living 
organism  of  undergoing  the  operation  of  the  emetic  without 
producing  either  vomiting  or  purging. 

If  we  credit  the  assertion  of  M.  Rasori  or  of  his  sectarians^ 
tartar  emetic  speedily  cures  pneumonia,  without  exposing  the 
patient  to  any  danger.  It  is  a  sort  of  specific  in  that  disease- 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  statement  published  by  the 
Italian  professor  himself  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
that  disease  has  been,  out  of  a  hundred,  of  22T9?°3  at  the  civil 
hospital  of  Milan,  and  of  14*  at  the  military  hospital,  that  is 
to  say,  1  out  of  4i  in  the  former,  and  1  out  of  7  in  the  latter, 
proportions  which  do  not  appear  uncommonly  happy. (1) 

We  must  regret  that  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  in 
France  have  not  published  such  general  reports  of  the  results 
of  the  counter-stimulant  doctrine,  which  would,  undoubted- 
ly, prove  much  more  unfavourable  than  a  direct  and  well  di* 
rected  antiphlogistic  method. 


;(l)  Delle  perifmeumanie,  e  del  curarle  principalmente  cofrtartrato  stilriaio* 
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*The  administration  of  such  high  doses  of  emetic,  and  their 
continuance  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  they  produce,  re- 
quire uncommon  courage,  or  rather  a  temerity  which  keeps 
no  account  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  nor  of  the  diseases 
which  they  characterize.    Some  facts  will  prove  the  assertion. 

A  man  of  weak  habit,  aged  forty-six  years,  is  seized  with 
somewhat  violent  pneumonia.  After  drawing  eight  ounces 
of  blood  the  fever  is  diminished ;  the  tongue  red  at  its  edges, 
white  in  the  centre ;  thirst  and  bitterness  in  the  mouth  ac- 
company those  symptoms. — Kight  ounces  of  blood  are  again 
drawn:  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  ;  pectoral  drink.  This  pre- 
scription is  followed  by  prostration,  debility,  continuance  of 
the  fever,  bloody  expectoration,  dryness  and  red  yellowish 
colour  of  the  lips;  tongue  continues  of  a  placid  red,  purging 
during  the  night. —  Tartar  emetic,  six  grains,  ivith  out  ounce  of 
syrup  of  poppies.  This  prescription  is  repeated  the  next  day, 
when  the  following  symptoms  appear  :  greater  debility, 
anxiety,  expectoration  abundant  and  viscous  ;  no  evacuation. 
The  emetic  is  continued.  This  day,  the  patient  exhibits  the 
following  appearances :  extreme  debility,  face  pale,  nose 
sharp,  frequent  cough,  difficult  expectoration,  pulse  small 
and  weak,  skin  covered  with  somewhat  cold  perspiration. 
Notwithstanding  these  symptoms,  twelve  grains  of  emetic  are 
prescribed;  and  blister  on  the  right  side.  The  face  now  be- 
comes hippocratic,  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  viscous  fluid, 
respiration  cavernous  in  all  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  tongue  is  red  at  its  edges  and 
somewhat  dry. — Tw<lve  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  The  next 
day,  debility  somewhat  less  ;  the  prescription  is  continued 
and  the  patient  seeins  to  improve.  He  recovers  gradually, 
under  the  continuance  of  the  remedy,  and  leaves  the  hospital 
after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  days,  having  regained  his  strengh 
and  a  little  flesh  ;  that  is,  without  having  altogether  recover- 
ed his  health. 

Such  are  the  facts  related,  and  such  the  treatment  present- 
ed to  the  pupil  as  examples  to  follow.  It  is  evident  that  the 
subject  in  this  case  would,  probably,  have  been  cured  more 
speedily  and  without  so  much  risk  for  his  life,  by  persevering 
in  the  evacuations  of  blood  and  lenient  drinks,  which  had  at 
first  procured  him  relief.  When  the  patient  has  arrived  to 
the  last  stage  of  debility,  having  a  hippocratic  face,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  cold  and  covered  with  a  viscous  sweat,  does 
R©t  the  mindYevolt  at  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  course  which 
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has  reduced  him  to  that  condition?  And  if  relief  be  obtained,  can 
we  not  reiki  late  the  person  who  has  thus  escaped  the  two- 
fold murderous  influence  of  inflammation  and  of  emetic  ?  The 
following  observation  is  not  less  curious. 

A  man  aged  sixty-one  was  enjoying  good  health,  when  he 
inhaled  the  irritating  vapour  arising  from  a  piece  of  silver 
in  fusion.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  giddiness,  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  and  afterwards  with  nausea  and  general 
uneasiness.  The  patient  takes  three  glasses  of  wine  which 
produce  efforts  to  vomit,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  extreme 
uneasiness.  Three  days  after  the  accident,  he  is  admitted 
into  the  hospital.  The  abdomen  was  hard,  the  epigastrium 
painful,  especially  on  pressure,  tongue  red  and  tending  to 
dryness;  frequent  alvine  evacuations  of  a  green  colour.  To 
these  symptoms  were  added  those  of  a  light  pneumonia  of  the 
right  side. —  Venesectio,  3  v' » i j •  Aq.  hordei.  c.  sacchcro.  Aq. 
gommosa  ad  potum.  General  prostration,  delirium,  respiration 
more  frequent,  dry  and  rough  tongue,  purging,  increased 
symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Vulgar  practitioners,  enslaved  by 
doctrines  universally  adopted,  would  have  then  enforced  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  applied  leeches  to  the  epigastri- 
um, fomentations  to  the  abdomen  or  chest,  and  one  or  two 
blisters  to  the  lesrs.  The  Professor,  on  the  contrary,  prescribes 
the  following  trcatm  n-  : — Rcpttalur  venescctio  ;  Antini.  Tcrt. 
grs  vj  cum.  syr.  papav.  "%  j  ;  Potus  gommosus  ;  Aq.  hordei  cum 
sacckaro.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  general  debility  in- 
creased ;  involuntary  evacuations  of  faeces,  comatous  delirium. 
Blisters  are  then  applied  to  the  thighs,  and  the  patient  is  pre- 
vented from  taking  one  grain  of  emetic  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  The  next  day,  alvine  evacuations  are  less 
abundant,  delirium  has  subsided,  thirst  still  intense,  but  the 
tongue  appears  soft,  less  dry  and  red,  abdomen  yet  swollen, 
but  more  pliant,  and  not  painful.  The  indication  was  then 
evident;  nature,'  in  exhibiting  the  effect  of  the  remedies, 
seemed  to  point  out  to  the  physician  what  course  he  should 
pursue.  Not withstanding  these  admonitions,  the  following 
remedies  are  ordered: — Emetic,  grs.  vj,  &c  :  Potus  gomm  : 
Aq.  hordei  cum  saccharo.  At  4  o'clock,  consequently  a  few  hours 
after  giving  the  remedy,  pulse  small,  frequent  ;  tongue  moist, 
soft,  somewhat  fuliginous;  thirst  intense;  abdomen  painful 
at  the  epigastrium;  no  vomiting,  nor  purging.  A  blister  is 
applied  to  the  chest;  but  the  next  day  the  epigastrium  always 
painful,  the  pulse  hardly  perceptible  ;  tongue  pale  and  moist. 
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Death  in  the  morning.  On  opening  the  body,  independent  of 
the  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  the  stomach  was 
slightly  inflamed  about  the  pylorus,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  jejunum. 

To  the  above  cases,  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing. 

A  woman,  sixty-two  years  old,  affected  with  peripneumony 
in  the  right  side,  is  admitted  at  the  Hopital-Necker.  The 
debility  and  smallness  of  the  pulse  repel  the  idea  of  bleeding. 
Fifteen  grains  of  tart.  emet.  are  prescribed,  diluted  into  five 
glasses  of  decoction  of  bark.  After  a  few  days  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  the  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium increase.  Instead  of  the  emetic,  six  grains  of  sul.  ant. 
are  given,  and  the  next  day  twelve  grains.  An  abundant  di- 
arrhea compelled  them  also  to  abandon  this  remedy.  The 
patient,  however,  they  said,  appeared  to  improve,  when  she 
suddenly  died  after  a  copious  meal  taken  furtively. 

I  attach  some  importance  to  relating  these  facts,  in  order 
to  oppose  them  to  those  who  maintain  that  large  doses  of 
emetic  tartar  can  be  given  with  safety.  The  partisans  of  this 
method  pretend  to  be  founded  on  successful  results  ;  but  what 
method  has  been  entirely  void  of  success  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
they  generally  combine,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  both  bleed- 
ing and  emetic,  and  it  remains  to  decide  which  of  the  two  has 
performed  the  cure.  Who  can  say  that  evacuations  of  blood 
are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
emetic.  In  a  word,  we  have  just  seen  to  what  dangers  this 
remedy  exposes  the  patient,  before  it  can  effect  a  cure.  JVL 
Delagarde  himself  also  observes  that,  when  emetic  tartar  is 
administered,  the  inflammation  does  not  the  less  run  through 
its  periods,  and  that  the  patient,  rescued  from  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  is  again  brought  to  life  by  a  sort  of  miracle. (1) 

Let  us  compare  the  effects  of  that  method,  wherein  the  pa- 
tient is  incessantly  agitated  by  the  remedy,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  danger  of  poisoning  and  that  of  exacerbation  of  the 
disease,  with  those  of  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  If 
we  may  credit  ocular  witnesses,  M.  Rasori  cannot  present  a 
report  of  cases  favourable  to  his  doctrine,  but  by  reckoning  as 
pneumonitis  all  the  cases  of  cough  and  pain  in  the  chest,  how- 
ever slight,  which  may  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in 
his  clinical   practice,  and  as  cases  of  phthysis   all  those  acute 

(1)  Vids  the  work  already  quoted,  page  514. 
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inflammations  which, underline  emetic  treatment,  have  proved- 
obstinate,  and  passed  to  the  chronic  state. (1) 

It  is  evident  that  by  thns  including  the  slightest  cases,  and 
expelling  the  most  severe  and  obstinate,  the  proportion  of 
cures  will  be  considerably  increased.  Again,  in  the  return  of 
of  deaths  occurring  in  his  wards,  M.  Rasori  forms  a  separate 
class  of  dying  patients,  (agonissants,)  in  the  proportion  of 
sixty-five  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and  two.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  this  category,  some  very  severe  cases  of  pneumonia 
might  be  found,  which,  not  being  able  to  undergo  the  first 
attempts  at  treatment,  must  have  perished  soon  after  their 
entry  into  the  hospital.  By  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  is  never  greater  than  appears  in  the 
return  of  M.  Rasori ;  but  we  might  quote  a  much  more  suc- 
cessful practice.  The  learned  and  respectable  Hildebrand, 
for  instance,  announces  that  in  the  clinical  practice  of  Vienna, 
where  he  prosecutes  the  practice  De  Haen,  Sioll,  Reinlein, 
and  J.  P.  Franck,  he  has  only  lost  one  patient  out  of  twenty, 
affected  with  pneumonitis,  and  that  all  the  others  had  but  a 
short  convalescence,(2) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  partisans  of  large  doses  of 
emetic,  in  the  treatment  of  peripneumony,  have  exagerated 
the  innocuous  as  well  as  the  successful  effects  of  the  remedy. 
M.  Sauthier,  who  has  carefully  followed  the  practice  of  pro- 
fessor Borda,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  asserts  that  his  me- 
thod is  seldom  succesful,(3)  and  that  it  exposes  the  patient  to 
imminent  dangers.  The  same  physician  asserts  that  the 
employment  of  large  doses  of  emetic  tartar  is  generally 
followed  with  vomiting,  which  is,  for  the  most,  injurious  in 
pulmonary  inflammations,  with  considerable  purging,  or  in- 
tense gastro-intestinal  irritations.  In  two  of  the  cases  related 
by  M.  Vaidy,  the  remedy  produced  effects  similar  to  those 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  administration  of  a 
vomi-purgative.(4:)  Its  action  is  neither  safer  nor  more  rational 


(1)  Reflexions  critiques  sur  le  tableau  de  la  morlalite  du  grand  hopital  de 
Milan,  compartc  d  celle  de  la  clinique  de.  Rasori,  par  le  Dr.  J.  Strambio. 

(2)  Ratio  medendi  in  schold  practica  Vindobonensi,  t.  I,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Gauthier,  under  the  title  of  Mtdecine  Pratique,  Paris,  1824, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

(3)  Observations  recueillies  a  l'Hopital  de  Pavie,  JVouveau  Journal  de  Me- 
dceine,  t.  XV. 

(4)  Journal  complementaire  du  Dictiomairc  des  sciences mfdkales,\.  X\[. 
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than  the  operation  of  that  poison.  M.  Rasori  thinks  that 
emetic  directly  lessens  stimulation  ;  M.  Laennec  asserts  that 
it  invigorates  the  absorbing  system  ;  M.  Vaidy  believes  its 
influence  extends  directly  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  re- 
storing its  harmony,  and  subduing  the  febrile  excitement. — 
None  of  these  hypotheses  can  stand  the  test  of  attentive  en- 
quiry, nor  are  they  founded  on  judicious  observations.  They 
are  all  in  contradiction  to  the  experiments  made  on  living 
animals,  which  proves  that  tartar  emetic,  whilst  it  stimulates 
and  tends  to  inflame  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, from  the  cardiato  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  irritates  the 
nervous  system,  and  produces  obstructions  and  inflammations 
in  the  lungs,  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent. (1)  This 
remedy  acts  especially  as  a  revulsive  in,  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  and  we  will  have  occasion  to  elucidate  this  truth, 
when  treating  of  the  revulsions  produced  on  the  gastrointes- 
tinal system. 

It  follows  from  the  above  discussions,  that  the  most  simple, 
rational,  and  efficacious  mode  of  treating  pneumonia,  consists 
in  the  employment  of  general  and  local  blood-letting  ;  in  the 
administration  of  sweet,  mucilaginous,  gummy,  and  other 
similar  drinks  ;  in  the  simultaneous  application  of  emollient 
fomentations  to  the  chest,  and  in  the  means  calculated  to 
subdue  all  the  symptoms  which  may  complicate  the  disease. 
Emetic  in  large  doses,  exposes  the  patient  to  chances  which 
are  nearly  all  against  him  ;  and  it  places  him  in  a  perilous 
situation  which  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  physician  not  to  avert, 
when  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect  a  more  safe  and  speedy  cure 
by  other  means. 

The  principles  above  mentioned,  the  utility  of  which  is 
founded  on  experience,  are  entirely  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  hemoptysis,  an  affection  which  is  always  attended 
with  some  irritation  in  the  lungs,  whenever  the  blood  does  not 
proceed  from  some  large  blood-vessel  eroded  or  ruptured.. 
Bronchial  hemorrhages  especially  require  more  abundant 
evacuations  than  appear  proportionate  to  their  violence,.to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,,  and  to  the  quantity  of  blood  already 
lost  by  the  hemorrhage. 

Cold  applications  to  the  chest  are  seldom  proper  in  irrita- 
tions of  the  viscera  contained  within  it,  owing  to  their  effect 

(!)  De  Pinflntnce  dc  PemHiquc  9ttr  IVbomme  elles  wimaitT,  Paris.  1313,  8\W 
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in  propelling  and  accumulating  the  blood  in  the  interior,  and 
consequently  in  the  org  ins  a  I  ready  affected.  It  has,  however, 
been  had  recourse  to  in  hemoptysis,  but  with  different  results, 
lee  applied  to  the  chest,  in  that  disease,  is  too  powerful,  and 
may  displace  the  hemorrhage,  but  will  give  rise  to  a  violent 
pneumonia,  and  especially  to  a  fatal  pleurisy. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  resort  to  it,  except  at  the  last  extre- 
mity, taking  care  to  suppress  it  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  increase 
the  cough,  instead  of  relieving  it.  Cold  drinks  are  infinitely 
more  proper;  it  will  he  seen  hereafter  that  they  contribute 
powerfully  to  lessen  the  over-activity  of  the  circulation.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  proper  to  resort  to  them  against  he- 
moptysis before  having,  by  previous  evacuations  of  blood, 
prevented  the  irritation  they  might  prodace  on  the  lnngs. 

The  precepts  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  in- 
flammations, are  equally  applicable  to  acute  pleurisy.  The 
pleura  forms,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  parenchyma  which  it 
covers,  and  of  the  irritations  of  which  it  frequently  partici- 
pates. The  treatment  of  pleurisy,  however,  requires  two 
great  modifications,  in  the  employment  of  bleeding;  the  first 
is  that  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  evacuation  are  not 
as  necessary  as  in  pneumonia;  the  second  relates  to  the 
use  of  leeches  which,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  pleura,  and 
to  its  close  connexion  with  the  thoracic  parietes,  will  operate 
more  immediately  and  ehiracioa^iy  on  that  membrane  than  on 
the  lungs  themselves.  Thus,  after  one  or  two  general  bleed- 
ings intended  to  relieve  the  respiratory  organs,  and  to  dimi- 
nish  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  them,  a 
considerable  number  of  leeches,,  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  pain,  will  produce  very  speedy  relief.  Mucilaginous  and 
gu  amy  drinks,  emollient  fomentations,  cataplasms  of  the 
same  nature  to  the  affected  part,  and  other  similar  means, 
should  be  resorted  to  at  the  same  time. 

I  will  conclude  these  considerations  by  a  most  important 
practical  observation.  In  all  thoracic  inflammations,  the 
treatment  should  be  persisted  in  until  all  the  symptoms  have 
entirely  subsided.  The  patient  is  never  to  resume  his  occu- 
pation before  the  pulse,  respiration,  percussion,  and  the  ste- 
thoscope, announce  the  complete  return  of  health.  Unlike 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  irritations  of  the  organs 
of  respiration  will  be  renewed,  or  become  chronic,  when- 
ever the  convalescence  is  not  altogether  complete.  These 
organs  are  the  most  active  of  the  whole  :  muscular  exercise. 
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irregularity  in  diet,  atmospheric  variations;  indeed  all  im- 
pressions are  strongly  felt  by  them,  and  tend  to  exasperate  and 
perpetuate  irritations  imperfectly  destroyed,  and  to  produce 
the  most  extensive  disorganizations.  He  may  be  called  ex- 
tremely fortunate  who  escapes  all  these  causes  of  destruction. 
A  complete  state  of  health,  and  an  unlimited  energy  of  all  the 
vital  actions,  are  conditions  without  which  convalescents,  after 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  seldom  be  preserved  against  conse- 
cutive affections,  which  always  prove  more  obstinate  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  primitive  complaints. 

Section  III. 

Of  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammations  in  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

With  respect  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  pathology  is 
far  ahead  of  therapeutics.  The  art,  otherwise  so  difficult, 
of  ascertaining  the  different  kinds  of  pulmonary  affections, 
has  been  much  more  improved  than  the  more  important  sci- 
ence of  curing  them.  By  means  of  the  most  scrutinous  exa- 
mination, and  of  ingenious  processes  and  instruments,  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain,  during  life,  the  slightest  pulmonary  af- 
fections ;  after  death,  pathology  describes,  with  uncommon 
accuracy  and  minuteness,  all  the  details  of  the  physical  disor- 
ders of  the  affected  tissues.  But  from  the  time  that  the  diag- 
nostic is  established  to  that  of  a  post  mortem  examination, 
what  part  does  the  physician  perform  ?  We  may  consult  the 
most  eminent,  writers  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  ; 
we  may  unfold  clinical  reports,  but  what  else  can  we  find  but 
details  of  pathological  anatomy?  It  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  removed  his  chair  into  the  dissecting  room. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  attempt  to  depreciate  re- 
searches which  have  laid  the  foundation  to  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  medicine.  My  only  wish  is  that  therapeutics 
should  be  more  seriously  attended  to  by  some  physicians,  and 
that,  somewhat  distracted  from  their  anatomical  pursuits, 
they  should  apply  themselves  to  the  art  of  curing  diseases  which 
they  have  otherwise  so  beautifully  described. 

But  if  medicine  is  so  little  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
phthysis,  it  has  at  least  acquired  the  important  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  putting  a  check  to  their  development ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  will  confer  a  valuable  benefit  on  humanity,  if  it 
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can  only  lessen  the  number  of  victims  which  are  daily  sacri- 
ficed to  chronic  inflammations  in  the  chest. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  first  step  should  consist,  as 
we  have  already  said,  in  a  proper  treatment  of  all  acute  in- 
flammations of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  in  our  perseverance 
in  antiphlogistics  and  revulsives  until  the  entire  disappearance 
in  all  the  symptoms.  It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  persons 
constitutionally  predisposed  to  pulmonary  affections,  have  not, 
as  the  vulgar  pretend,  their  lungs  weak,  but  merely  sensible 
and  irritable  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  prevent- 
ing the  rise  of  phthysical  complaints,  consists  in  attending  to 
the  following  directions:  avoiding  an  over-exercise  of  the 
lungs  ,  keeping  from  exposure  to  cold  ;  wearing  a  woollen  dress 
over  the  che.-t  close  to  the  skin;  observing  a  light,  although 
nourishing  diet;  taking  gentle  exercise  ;  in  a  word,  removing* 
all  direct  stimulations  from  the  lungs,  as  well  as  all  excita- 
tions capable  of  reaching  them,  whilst  carefully  attending  to 
palling  towards  less  important  organs  all  energetic  vital 
actions.* 


*  After  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject  of  biood- letting  in  these 
complaints,  it  ivili  not  he  necessary  that  I  should  offer  anj  farther  remarks 
at  present,  for  the  purpose  of  callir  g  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  that 
subject.  My  own  experience  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lunffs,  with- 
out the  existence  of  tubercles  or  abscesses  has  been  very  limited,  and  I 
♦  jlieve  very  few  practitioners  have  ever  observed  many  such  cases  because 
it  would  appear  that  the  period  of  the  chronic  termination  of  inflammation 
in  all  other  organs,  is  very  nearly  that  at  which  the  formation  of  tuberdes, 
kc.  most  commonly  takes  place.  Should  this  prove  correct.  !  believe  blood- 
1(  tting  and  other  direct  debililants  will  be  found  useless,  if  not  injurious,  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  which  may  then  be  pronounced  incurable. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  improvements  lately  made  in  the  healing 
art.  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  the  palliative  and  almost  negative  treatment 
of  the  ancients  in  this  incipient  stage  of  pbtlnsis.  is  not  )et  preferrable  to  all 
the  active  and  destructive  measures  recommended  and  adopted  in  modern 
times.  Quinine  has  even  been  prescribed  by  some,  and  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  a  physician  tried,  and  persisted  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  on 
himself,  until  his  entire  dissolution,  which,  of  course,  speedily  occurred  un- 
der such  treatment. 

Of  all  the  various  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
phthysis,  I  must  say  that  non>  seem  to  be  entitled  to  as  n  ucb  consideration 
as  that  of  Sir  A.  Crignton.  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  tar  vapour, 
although  that  gentleman  has.  no  doubt,  exaggerated  its  beneficial  effects. 

In  my  anxiety  to  afford  some  relief  in  a  disease  whir  h  had  heretofore  baf- 
fled all  the  resources  of  therapeutics,  I  determined  to  give  a  trial  to  ibis  new 
method,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  has  been  what  I  had  at  first  antici- 
pated.    In  all  cases  of  confirmed  phthysis,  I  mean,  whenever  some  disorgan- 
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In  the  first  stage  of  phthysical  complaints,  active  debilitanta 

are  indispensable.  In  bronchitis  accompanied  with  constant 
and  painful  cough,  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  difficult  expec- 
toration, we  are  to  resort  to  emollient  topics  to  the  chest,  ge- 
neral bleeding,  when  the  patient  is  strong,  and  leeches  to 
the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  trachea,  or  below  the  clavicles, 
when  .he  is  debilitated.  The  vapour  arising  from  warm  water, 
that  of  emollient  decoctions  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  are 
frequently  useful,  whatever  M.  Broussais  may  have  said  to 
the  contrary.  This  practitioner  asserts  that  vapours  can  only 
swell  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia?,  and  increase  the 
sense  of  fulness  and  of  compression  experienced  by  the  pa- 
tient ;(1)  but  facts  militate  against  this  assertion*  It  is  un- 
doubtedly improper  to  impregnate  the  air  with  emollient  va- 
pour, where  the  membrane  is  flaccid,  turgescent,  filled  with 
mucus,  and  where  the  expectoration  is  abundant.  This 
measure  would  then  prove  useless  and  even  injurious  ;  but 
the  case  is  different  in  irritable  subjects,  where  the  expecto- 
ration is  difficult,  tiie  cough  dry  and  painful,  the  mucous 
membrane  dry  and  the  scat  of  that  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
throat  which  induces  couching.  In  these  circumstances,  ex- 
perience has  established  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  lenient  calm- 
ing topic.  Gummy  and  mucilaginous  drinks  are  also  indica- 
ted, as  they  tend  to  diminish  the  violent  irritation  of  the 
bronchia?.  Should  the  fever  and  heat  run  high,  those  drinks 
shoiHd  be  acidulated. 

When  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  affected, 'and  when 
the  stethoscope  indicates  some  degree  of  hepatisation,  local 
bleeding  is  beneficial.     This  carnification  is  more  frequently 


izing  process  had  already  commenced  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  tar 
vapour  h?s  afforded  some  very  inconsiderable  and  meneritary  relief,  where 
the  fever  was  neither  high  nor  continued,  and  where  the  patient  was  of  an 
obtuse  sensibility,  and  it  has  rather  been  injurious  wherever  the  reverse  con- 
dition existed.  Rut  in  cases  of  abscesses,  and  particularly  in  vomica, 
by  which  I  mean  a  circumscribed  isolated  abscess,  it  has  proved  highly  ser- 
viceable.  We  all  know  that  these  diseases  are  susceptible  of  a  spontaneous 
cure;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  these  cases  and  generally  where  the  mor- 
bific process  is  confined  to  the  bronchial  ramifications,  this  method  will  be 
the  means  of  averting-  a  termination  which  would  otherwise  prove  fatal. 

In  a  memoir  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting-  to  the  Medical  Societv 
of  Quebec  laM  year,  on  this  subject,  I  related  a  very  remarkable  case  of  re- 
covery by  that  method,  where  tho  disease  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  pa- 
tient would  most  indubitably  have  perished  without  that  remedy. 

(})  Bistoire  des  Phlegmasiea  chmniques,  t.  T.  3e  Edition. 
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observable  at  the  superior  than  at  the  middle  or  lower  portion 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  observation  has  proved  that  leeches  applied 
to  the  corresponding  region,  will  frequently  be  sufficient  tu 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  liquids,  and  restore 
the  thorax  to  that  healthy  condition  when  it  gives  a  clear 
sound,  and  that  tremulous  respiratory  noise  announcing  the 
permeability  of  the  air  cells. 

An  attentive  observation,  aided  by  sound  physiology,  alone 
teaches  to  proportion  evacuations  of  blood  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  to  his  decree  of  susceptibility  and  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  disease.  No  rule  can  ever  be  substituted  for  that 
inward  sentiment  originating  and  progressing  in  the  ph 
cian,  from  the  comparison  of  analogous  cases,  and  from 
habit  of  appreciating  with  exactness  the  effects  of  remedies. 
Bat  clinical  practice  enables  as  to  say  that  antiphlogistics  and 
local  bleeding,  applied  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  irritations 
in  the  chest,  in  young  irritable  subjects,  the  strength  being 
little  impaired,  have  proved  to  be  the  mosl  -  ica  ssful  means 
of  cure.  We  are  to  persevere  in  that  treatment  until  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  dyspnea, 
expectoration,  pain  and  cough,  thereby  indicating  that  the 
irritation  has  began  to  subside.  This  is  the  period  at  which 
revulsives  are  called  for. 

In  chronic  catarrhs  and  pneumonia,  external  heat  is  the 
most  powerful  irritative  agent  we  possess.  It  should  be  care- 
fully maintained  by  the  patient  inhabiting  a  warm  place,  gear- 
ing warm  woollen  clothes.  Best  and  absolute  silence  are  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  exercise  of  t lie  respiratory  organs. 
Emollient  fomentation.-  or  cataplasms  applied  to  the  chest, 
are  also  very  serviceable  ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  the  re- 
lief they  afford,  that  tbey  cannot  be  too  long  persevered  in. 

Chronic  pleurisy  requires  the  same  treatment.  Local 
bleedings  are  particularly  efficacious  in  this  disease.  We 
ought  to  commence  with  making  use  of  leeches,  if  the  pain 
is  intense,  the  fever  high,  and  the  dyspnea  considerable  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  we  are  to  irive  the  preference  to  scarification 
and  cupping,  which  draw  less  blood,  but  stimulate  the  skin 
more  powerfully.  A  local  debilitating  tin  thod  is  also  indica- 
ted here,  as  long  as  the  irritation  continues,  and  gives  rise  to 
important  local  and  sympathetic  phenomena. 

It  is,  however,  indispensable,  in  the  cases  under  considera- 
tion, not  to  make  too  free  a  use  of  blood-letting  and   leer' 
nor  to  debilitate  the  vital  actions  without  urgent  necessity, 
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at  the  time  when,  disorganization  baring  already  taken  place, 
a  cure  becomes   impossible.   The  constitution  of  the  patient, 
the  aire  of  the  disease,  the  extent  of  the  dead  (tanquam  per* 
cussi  ft  maris)  sound  of  the   chest,  the  signs  derived  from  the 
stethoscope,  and  above  all,  the  alteration  of  nutrition,  the  yel- 
low  straw  colour  of  the  skin,  sufficiently  indicate  that   condi- 
tion of  the  disease  which  baffles  all  the   efforts  of  art.      But 
the  inferences  drawn  from  those  phenomena  are  not  so  posi- 
tive as  to  preclude  the   utter  possibility  of  cure;  and  several 
successful  cases  might  be  related,  which  had  been  given  up 
as  incurable.    In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  we  may  perceive 
the  least  shadow  of  hope,  we  are  bound  to  commence  a  me- 
thodical treatment.  If  the  fever  is  not  high,  the  patient  weak, 
and  the  symptoms  of  irritation  have  disappeared,  revulshes 
are  to  he  immediately  had   recourse  to,  combined  with  local 
emollient   applications.     But  when  the   strength  is  not   im- 
paired, and  the  fever  is  intense,  accompanied  with  pain,  and 
troublesome,  painful  cough,  then  leeches  are  indicated.  Should 
thev  cause  the  morbid  phenomena  to  subside,  whilst  the  vital 
actions  remain  the  same,  we  may  retain  to  them  and  perse-* 
yere  in  their  employment.     If,  on  the  contrary,  they  weaken 
the  vital  actions  without  producing  any  sensible  benefit,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  injurious,  and  we  must  have  recourse 
to  other  means. 

It  is  more  generally  by  a  severe  diet,  or  even  an  absolute 
abstinence,  than  by  repeated  bleedings,  that  we  succeed  in 
allaying  the  excitation  of  the  pulse,  the  burning  heat  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  profuse  night  sweats,  in  phthysical 
patients.  Diet  can  never  be  too  severe  ;  it  debilitates  much 
less  than  the  continuance  of  fever  and  perspiration  ;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means 
we  possess  against  all  chronic  inflammations. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  after  having  afforded 
the  most  flattering  hopes,  and  procured  some  relief,  leeches, 
like  all  other  means,  cease  to  act  favourably,  and  the  inflam- 
mation which  had  diminished  in  violence  and  extent  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  now  remains  stationary,  notwithstanding 
their  continued  employment.  This  fact,  which  I  have  often 
observed,  is  very  remarkable;  it  may  be  accounted  for,  1st, 
by  supposing  that  the  irritation,  abandoning  with  facility  the 
parts  which  it  had  last  invaded,  returns  with  all  its  might  to 
those  primitively  affected;  2d,  by  the  fact,  that  the  means  by 
which  the  irritation  had  been  called  to  another  place,   have 
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been  insufficient,  or  have  not  been  so  long;  persevered  in  as 
to  maintain  it  in  those  parts  where  it  had  been  artificially 
drawn.  The  practitioner  must  then  pursue  his  treatment 
with  increased  vigour,  until  he  has  succeeded  in  eradicating 
the  last  traces  of  irritation.  With  this  view  he  is  to  com- 
bine revulsives  with  a  continuance  of  blood-letting. 

We  also  frequently  observe  in  practice,  that  a  chronic  pneu- 
monia or  pleuritis,  threatening  the  life  of  the  patient,  after 
being  checked  by  antiph logistics,  and  on  the  eve  of  being 
cured,  will  now  remain  stationary,  without  its  being  possible 
to  eradicate  it  entirely.  There  are  several  patients  who  thus 
remain  with  their  lungs  in  a  state  of  hepatisation,  which  af- 
fection has  almost  become  altogether  local.  When  these  ob- 
structions prove  incurable,  we  must  use  every  possible  means 
of  preventing  their  extension,  as  well  as  the  recrudescence 
of  the  irritation  seated  in  them,  and  tho  destruction  of  the 
affected  tissues.  We  must  here  remark,  that  every  return  of 
the  inflammation  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  leaves 
behind  it  a  sort  of  disorganization  of  greater  extent,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  cancerous  or  purulent  form.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  local  an- 
tiphlogistics,  of  revulsives,  and  of  other  means  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  whole  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammations  within 
the  chest,  is,  for  the  most  part,  encompassed  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  principles  above  mentioned.  Most  of  the  re- 
medies so  much  extolled  by  quackery  and  ignorance,  against 
those  affections,  are  composed  of  more  or  less  irritating  drugs, 
which  cannot  be  noted  here  with  propriety,  and  in  the  history 
of  which  much  more  is  to  be  destroyed  than  preserved* 


*  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  offering  some  observations 
on  the  idea  universally  entertained,  that  the  change  of  climate,  from  a 
rsorthern  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  will  afford  considerable  benefit,  if  not 
produce  a  radical  cure.  The  fact  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  pulmonary 
consumotions  in  the  frozen  climate  of  Canada,  led  me  to  suspect  that  a  cold 
atmosphere  might  perhaps  relieve  those  diseases,  on  the  same  principle  that 
it  seemed  to  prevent  their  more  frequent  occurrence.  Without  trespassing 
on  my  readers  by  theoretical  speculations,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  remark,  by  relating  a  very  singular  instance  which  occurred  in  my 
practice,  and  is  yet  the  only  case  of  tbe  kind  on  record. 

A  young  gentleman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
thin,  and  tall,  having  a  long  neck,  depressed  chest — in  a  word,  possessing  all 
the  attributes  of  a  tendency  to  consumption,  had  heretofore  enjoyed  good 
health,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  clerk  to  some  of  the  Indian  trading  posts  on 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


OF    DEBILITATING    MEDICATIONS   APPLIED    TO    THE  ALIMEN- 
TARY   CANAL. 

Section  I. 

General  Considerations. 

The  alimentary  canal,  being  the  original  source  of  all  nu- 
tritions, may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  animal 
economy  ;  its  affections  influence  and  modify  nearly  all  the 
functions  ;  its  sufferings  are  imparted  to  every  department  of 
the  organism.  It  is  for  its  sake  that  the  senses  are  always 
active,  the  brain  constantly  awakened,   and  that  the  muscles 


the  coast  of  Labrador  He  lived  there  for  two  years,  amidst  all  the  hardships 
of  a  continual  winter,  without  any  kind  of  indisposition.  He  now  returned 
to  Quebee  during  the  warm  season.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  affected 
with  a  troublesome,  dry  cough,  with  vagrant  pain  about  the  chest,  and  that 
peculiar  tickling  sensation  at  the  glottis,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  first 
stages  of  consumption.  How  this  would  have  terminated,  had  he  remained 
under  the  comparatively  warm  climate  of  Quebec,  will  be  seen  hereafter. — 
His  stay  iu  the  city  was  not  more  than  four  weeks,  when  he  set  off  again  for 
Labrador.  About  a  week  after  his  departure,  and  as  he  approached  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  pole,  he  recovered  his  perfect  health.  Two  years  after  he  again 
came  to  Quebec,  and  the  symptoms  he  had  formerly  experienced  appeared  as 
hefore,  and  continued  until  he  repaired  to  his  former  place  of  residence — 
During  the  space  of  six  other  years  he  came  four  times  to  Quebec,  and  the 
same  symptoms  never  failed  to  come  on  about  a  week  after  his  arrival.  After 
remaining  during  ten  years  at  Labrador,  he  was  desirous  to  make  his  final 
stay  in  Quebec,  and  applied  to  me  for  advice  On  hearing  his  narrative,  I 
wras  struck  with  the  peculiar  character  of  a  case  which  was  so  evidently  in 
contradiction  with  our  ideas  of  the  influence  of  climates  on  such  diseases; 
and  wishing  to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  termination  of  his  com- 
plaint, had  he  remained  in  Quebec,  on  an)  of  his  former  visits  ;  being  also 
convinced  of  the  propriety  ot  his  continuing  a  mode  of  life  which  had  saved 
him  so  many  times  from  what  1  considered  a  mortal  attack,  I  desired  him 
to  resume,  as  much  as  possible,  his  former  habits  and  regimen. 

The  winter  was  now  setting  in.  and,  as  I  had  anticipated,  hi°  complaint 
did  not  materially  increase,  although  the  symptoms  continued  nearly  the 
same.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  patient,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere winter  of  Quebec,  had  pasted  to  a  more  southern  region,  the  difference 
between  the  cold  temperature  of  Quebec  and  Labrador  being  about  twelve 
degrees  of  Farenheir. 
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execute  all  motions  in  the  limbs.  The  history  of  its  sympa- 
thies and  of  its  pathological  affections,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  physiology,  and  in  the  science  of  dis- 
eases. 

Every  part  of  the  digestive  organ  is  not  equally  endowed 
with  the  same  degree  of  susceptibility,  and  does  not  possess 
the  same  influence  on  the  other  organs  of  the  bod?.  The 
stomach  and  small  intestines  possess  those  properties  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  rest.  Above  the  cardia  and  below  the 
ececum,  the  alimentary  canal  is  under  the  laws  common  to 
to  the  whole  organization,  and  presents  no  prominent  charac- 
ter with  respeel  to  the  sympathies  which  it  excites. 

There  is  no  viseus  which  possesses  such  unlimited  influence 
on  alj  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  stomach; 
none  with  which  the  brain  sympathizes  more  readily  both  in 
health  and  disease.  Cephalalgia,  general  anxiety,  a  univer- 
sal sensation  of  prostration,  a  gloomy  or  fierce  delirium,  are 
the  usual  attendants  of  acute  gastritis  or  ^astro-enteritis. — 
When  these  affections  have  assumed  a  chronic  stage,  the 
general  susceptibility  is  increased  ;  melancholy,  mania,  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  indicate  the  influence  of  an  irritated 
stomach  on  the  principal  central  nerves. 

The   muscles,   placed    under  the   influence  of  the  nerves, 


The  course  of  conduct  above  alluded  to  did  not  produce  any  sensible  be- 
nefit: and  hiving- some  reluctance  at  pursuing- a  line  of  practice  so  dire. AW 
in  contradiction  with  all  the  rules  of  my  art  being-  also  apprehensive  that  the 
di=en.=e  would  gain  time,  and  consequently  hecome  more  obstinate  to  what- 
ever little  means  we  possess  of  c  necking  its -early  progress,  1  commenced  a 
regular  medical  treatment,  as  1  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  spring,  which 
was  begin  ing  to  set  in. 

The  patient  was  nut  on  milk  diet,  light  meat,  and  moderate  exercise ; 
blisters  were  put  to  the  chest,  where  the  pain  had  oecome  fixed,  and  an 
eruptive  discharge  was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  ointment  of  tartarized  anti- 
monv.  This  treatment,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  these 
cases,  was  persevered  in  to  the  last,  but  with  no  apparent  relief.  The 
disease  he<ran  rapidly  to  increase  on  the  return  of  summer,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  20th  of  September  following,  nearly  one  year  after  his  return 
from  Labrador. 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  case — it  does  not  require  any  ;  the  consequences 
are  self-evident ;  and  I  presume  they  are  such  as  will  warrant  at  leas!  the 
assertion  that  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  future.  Thus,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states,  the  climate  of  Canada  might  prove  a  very  appropriate 
place  of  resort  for  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  make  the  trial,  whilst  the 
cheerfulness  which  prevails  throughout  that  cold  but  agreeable  country,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  produce  that  hilarity  which  is  always  so  desirable  in 
such  cases. 
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brain  and  spinal  marrow,  are  generally  affected,  through  the 
medium  of  those  organs,  in  gastro-enteritis.  They  are  some- 
times seized  with  trembling,  convulsions,  spasms,  tetanus  $ 
at  other  times  they  experience  an  irresistible  reluctance  for 
motion,  a  deep  sense  of  weakness  and  palsy  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  articulations,  and  especially  the  fibrous  tissues  and 
synovial  membranes  are  often  irritated  in  consequence  of  af* 
fections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  their  inflammation 
often  alternates  with  that  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane, 
or  follows  its  various  mutations:  every  practitioner  has  ob- 
served  the  frequent  sympathetic  manifestations  existing  be- 
tween gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  and  rheumatism  or  gout. 

The  skin,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  connected  with 
the  alimentary  canal  by  such  close  sympathies  that  its  inflam- 
mations are  most  generally  the  result  of  gastro-intestinal 
over-excitements.  In  the  acute  stage,  the  eruptions  accom- 
panying scarlatina,  rubeola,  variola,  varicella,  are  constantly 
preceded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  digestive  canal  ;  in  the 
chronic  stage,  herpetic  and  other  kinds  of  eruptions,  as  well 
as  deep  erosions  of  the  skin,  are  under  the  dependence  of  the 
same  afFecticn.  In  gastro-enteritis,  the  heat,  dryness,  and 
acrimony  of  the  skin  are  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  irritation,  and  with  its  effects  on  the  organ- 
ism. In  warm  countries,  such  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  under 
the  equator,  cold  and  damp  nights  are  sufficient  to  occasion 
the  most  painful  and  intensive  gastritis  and  enteritis.  Di- 
arrhea, dysentery,  and  what  is  called  the  colic  of  Madrid,  can 
seldom  be  referred  to  other  causes.  In  low,  damp,  and 
swampy  places,  the  same  causes  give  rise  to  those  intermit- 
tent gastro-enterites  in  the  explanation  of  which  so  many  hy- 
potheses have  been  exhausted. 

The  lungs  are  not  less  liable  to  partake  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal irritations.  We  have  already  spoken  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  sympathetically  excited  by  acute  inflammations 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane.  Other  forms  of  the  same 
disease  may  give  rise  to  gastric  cough,  vague  or  fixed  pain  in 
the  parietes  or  cavity  of  the  thorax  In  several  extensive  and 
violent  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  the  diaphram  moves 
with  difficulty,  breathing  is  impeded,  speech  is  laborious  and 
interrupted,  and  a  sort  of  dumbness  prevents  the  patient  from 
expressing  his  ideas. 

Gastritis  constantly  impairs  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
jxilsc  is  small,  hard,  and  frequent,  in  acute  gastro-intestinal 

99. 
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inflammations  ;  whilst  chronic  irritations  of  the  stomach  ire* 
quently  occasion  palpitations  and  other  accidents  assuming, 
or  even  promoting  the  appearance  of  organic  lesions  in  the 
centre  of  the  circulation. 

In  a  word,  all  secretory  organs  experience  material  disor- 
ders in  consequence  of  irritations  in  the  alimentary  canaL 
Their  process  of  secretion  is  generally  suppressed  in  their 
acute  inflammation  ;  and  its  sudden  return,  when  the  disease 
subsides,  generally  brings  on  those  evacuations  called  critical* 
In  many  subjects  the  alterations  of  urine,  of  perspiration,  and 
of  mucous  exudation,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes. 
These  also  modify  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  vitality  of 
the  capillaries,  as  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  wasting  of  the 
body,  the  petechia?  and  bloody  exudations  by  which  these  af- 
fections are  not  unfrequently  accompanied. 

We  ought  hardly  to  mention  here  the  redness  of  the  tip  and 
edges  of  the  tongue,  and  of  its  mucous  covering,  the  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  thirst  and  alteration  in  the  secretion  of  bile, 
generally  attendant  on  gastro-intestinal  inflammations  ;  these 
phenomena  generally  prove  the  influence  of  the  centre  of  the 
digestive  canal,  or  its  extremities.  The  latter,  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  organ  by  organic  continuity,  by  direct  nervous 
communications  and  similar  impressions,  must,  indeed,  expe- 
rience, in  the  first  instance,  and  to  a  higher  degree,  the  effects 
of  stimulations  otherwise  acting  with  so  mueh  energy  on  more 
distant  parts. 

Physiology,  enlightened  by  pathological  anatomy,  has  gra- 
dually taught  the  physician  to  recognize,  amidst  a  multitude 
of  various  and  often  opposite  phenomena,  the  gastro-enteri- 
litis  which  has  given  rise  to  them.  It  is  by  that  science 
that  he  is  taught  to  overlook  those  painful  parts  which  first 
attracted  his  attention,  and  to  arrive  at  the  organ,  apparently 
inert,  which  causes  such  disorders  in  the  functions.  This  enquiry 
for  ascertaining  the  diseased  organs  as  well  as  the  therapeu- 
tical means  they  require,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  true 
medicine,  at  the  present  day,  from  what  it  had  so  long  been 
among  the  ancients,  and  even  in  modern  times. 

The  most  serotinous  observation  indicates  that  the  sympa- 
thetic phenomena  attendant  on  gastro-enteritis,  vary  accord- 
ing to  temperaments  and  idiosyncrasies.  The  most  sensible 
and  irritable  organs  are  then  constantly  affected.  When  the 
heart,  for  instance,  possesses  an  excess  of  susceptibility,  it 
will  give  rise  to  a  considerable  alteration  of  its  motion,  to 
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palpitations,  a  sense  of  faintness,  and  sometimes  to  symptoms 
of  inflammation  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  aorta.  Should 
that  predominant  susceptibility  be  enjoyed  by  the  lungs, 
cough,  dyspnea  and  suffocation  will  be  present ;  if  by  the 
brain,  a  general  agitation,  caphalagia,  contusive  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  delirium  and  convulsions,  will  not  fail  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  indicate  the  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  principal  nervous  system. 

When  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  gastrointestinal  inflammations  generally  make 
their  first  appearance  at  the  stomach,  that  they  extend  to  the 
small  intestines  only  by  degrees,  and  soon  pervade  their  whole 
extent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  those  diseases  are 
slight  at  first,  and  arrive  at  their  highest  intensity  by  slow  and 
gradual  progression.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  stomach,  its  mucous  membrane  generally  presents  symp- 
toms of  a  violent  reaction,  whilst  the  affection  of  the  intes- 
tines seems  to  determine  more  particularly  that  extensive 
disorder  in  the  nervous  functions,  and  in  the  secretory  and 
nutritive  processes,  which  characterizes  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  last  periods  of  gastro-enteritis. 

These  considerations,  which  are  evidently  susceptible  of 
further  development,  are,  however,  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  therapeutic  of  those  diseases  incident  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  Their  study  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  simple, 
rational  and  efficacious  methods  of  cure  founded  on  clinical 
experience.  It  points  out  the  dangers  of  that  routinous  poly- 
pharmacy which,  in  pretended  essential  fevers,  opposed  a  re- 
medy to  each  symptom,  and  left  the  main  disease  to  its  pro- 
gress and  fatal  results.  Physiology  having  delineated  the 
nature,  course  and  effects  of  gastric  irritation,  the  scientific 
practitioner  no  longer  doubts  the  necessity  of  eradicating 
them,  before  they  reach  the  intestines,  and  especially  before 
they  have  acquired  that  intensity  which  baffles  the  most  ap- 
propriate medicinal  agents. 

The  following  are  the  debilitating  medications  applicable 
to  the  digestive  canal :  1st,  abstinence  from  all  excitants,  both 
in  food  and  liquids  ;  2d,  drinks  susceptible  of  lessening  vital 
action  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  2d,  emol- 
lient applications  to  the  abdomen  ;  4th,  local  capillary  blood- 
letting; 5th,  cold  both  internally  and  externally. 

Abstinence  from  solid  and  liquid  food,  and  from  all  stimu- 
lating drinks,  possesses  a  striking  influence  on  the  compost 
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tion  of  the  blood  and  on  all  animal  actions  ;  but  it  always 
produces  at  first  on  the  digestive  canal  special  effects  which 
it  is  necessary  to  examine.  The  first  of  these  effects  is  to  in- 
duce in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  that  state  of  rest  which  I 
have  already  designated  as  the  most  essential  condition  to 
the  cessation  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Nature  itself 
points  out  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  that  measure.  The 
stomach,  when  under  a  certain  degree  of  irritation,  ceases  to 
call  for  food  ;  for  the  most  part  a  sense  of  reluctance  and  of 
nausea  compels  the  patient  to  abstain  from  it,  particularly 
when  stimulant,  or  of  the  animal  kind.  If,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  should  be  persevered  in,  it  will  not  unfrequent- 
ly  be  rejected  through  the  mouth  or  the  anus,  after  having 
occasioned  uneasiness,  pain  and  convulsive  contractions  of 
the  intestines  ;  its  presence  and  the  action  it  excites  will  ge- 
nerally increase  the  local  irritation,  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  tSie  symptoms  accompanying  the  disease. 

The  first,  indication  in  acute  or  chronic  gastritis,  is  absti- 
nence, which,  however,  should  not  be  equally  severe  in  all 
cases,  but  appropriate  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  constitution.  Thus  in  acute  gastritis,  all 
nourishing  liquids,  such  as  broths,  should  be  totally  prohibit- 
ed ;  but  in  the  chronic  stage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  limit  the 
diet,  abstain  from  all  stimulants,  and  prescribe  gentle  food, 
easy  of  digestion,  which  requires  the  least  possible  exertion 
from  the  stomach. 

These  rules  are  no  less  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mations confined  to  the  intestines,  although  the  patient  may 
not  so  forcibly  feel  the  necessity  of  conforming  himself  to  that 
direction.  In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  colon,  the  sto- 
mach continues  to  call  for  food.  Its  digestive  process  is  not 
easy  and  rapid,  but  is  also  accompanied  with  ease  and  relief, 
as  it  produces  a  momentary  revulsion  of  the  enteritis.  But  if 
the  passage  of  the  chyme  through  the  diseased  portion  of  in- 
testine occasions  pain,  colic  and  diarrhoea,  the  vulgar  will  not 
•detect  the  cause  of  these  accidents.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary, 
as  in  gastritis,  either  to  exclude  all  kinds  of  food,  or  (hose  which 
call  for  the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  irritated  organs. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  prevent  and  trace  the  effects 
of  the  non-observance  of  diet  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  many  cases  the  physician  is  placed  be- 
tween the  fear  of  exasperating  the  disease  by  allowing  food, 
and  the  danger  of  causing,  by  a  longer  abstinence^  the  sto- 
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mach  to  become  irritated  by  a  continued  absence  of  the  ma- 
terials it  requires.  We  know  that,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  excess  or  privation  of  the  digestive  process  will  occasion 
irritations  in  that  organ.  The  call  of  the  patient  cannot  be  a 
safe  guide  for  the  physician.  This  call,  which  is  frequently 
factitious,  or  the  consequence  of  a  desire  to  increase  muscu- 
lar strength,  is  sometimes  itself  determined  by  a  species  of  ir- 
ritation which  its  indulgence  would  exasperate.  The  only 
rule  by  which  we  can  abide  in  obscure  cases,  consists  in  exa- 
mining attentively  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient,  in  compar- 
ing the  morbid  phenomena,  and  in  determining,  from  the  ef- 
fects already  obtained,  what  course  is  to  be  pursued.  Should 
gastro-enteritis  be  acute  and  accompanied  with  violent  symp- 
toms of  irritation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of 
a  complete  abstinence,  which  must  be  also  persevered  in,  if 
the  disease  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  appears  to  diminish 
progressively  under  the  influence  of  this  negative  medica- 
tion, though  the  patient  might  call  for  food;  but  should  that 
call  become  more  urgent,  and  the  irritation  appear  constant- 
ly to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  diet,  a  wise  and 
prudent  practitioner  should  allow  some  food,  watching  its  ef- 
fects in  order  to  check  them  in  time,  and  suppress  aliments 
before  they  have  proved  injurious.  If,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  alimentary  substances  too  soon  and  too  freely  indulged, 
have  kept  up  or  exasperated  gastro-enteritis  which,  in  other 
frequent  circumstances,  were  too  superficially  observed  and  at- 
tended to,  the  privation  of  food,  when  carried  too  far,  has 
produced  etfects  no  less  serious  and  fatal.  I  say  it  again,  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  patient  and  of  the  modifying 
causes  operating  on  the  constitution,  is  alone  capable  of  pre- 
serving us  against  falling  into  this  or  the  other  extreme. 

The  local  action  of  emollient  drinks  in  gastritis  must  be 
compared  to  that  of  internal  topics  put  in  contact  with  diseased 
surfaces.  They  moisten  and  relax  in  an  immediate  man- 
ner the  irritated  mucous  membrane.  They  allay  pain,  dissolve 
and  carry  with  them  all  diluting  substances  from  the  surface 
of  the  intestines.  It  would,  however,  be  inaccurate  to  assert 
that  all  liquids  given  during  the  course  of  a  gastro-enteritis, 
only  operate  as  local  bathing  or  simple  fomentations,  and 
that  the  tissues  remain  insensible  to  their  action.  On  the 
contrary,  those  liquids  always  excite  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines a  more  or  less  considc  rable  exertion,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  substances  they  hold  in  solution. 
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In  many  cases,  this  digestion,  however  free,  occasions  unea- 
siness, and  an  evident  increase  of  local  irritation.  Their  com- 
position must  be  as  simple  as  the  intestinal  irritation  is  more 
considerable.  The  effects  of  stimulating  or  simply  nutritive 
drinks,  are  more  especially  injurious  in  acute  gastritis  and 
irritable  habits.  Water,  either  by  itself,  or  containing  small 
proportions  of  sugar,  of  gum  adragant,  or  of  fresh  mucilage, 
is  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  only  liquid  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Barley  water,  especially  when  saturated  with  fecula, 
and  emulsions  containing  oil  or  a  quantity  of  azote,  are  often 
rejected,  or  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  tissues.  I  have  seen, 
in  some  cases  of  enteritis,  the  most  lenient  drinks,  and  even 
water  itself,  excite  an  over-action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
promote  abundant  secretions  of  mucus,  and  the  disease  could 
not  be  cured  without  the  absolute  abstinence  of  all  kinds  of 
ingesta. 

We  have  already  observed  that  acids  are  more  irritating  than 
mucilaginous  and  gummy  substances.  This  remark  can  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  treatment  of  gastro-enteritis.  There 
are  cases,  however,  where  acidulated  drinks  are  more  palata- 
ble, more  cooling,  and  consequently  more  beneficial.  This 
takes  place  when  the  fever  is  high,  the  general  heat  intense, 
the  thirst  considerable,  without  any  increase  of  gastric  sen- 
sibility. We  also  observe  the  propriety  of  acidulated  drinks 
in  gastro-enteritis,  accompanied  with  abundant  secretions  of 
mucus  or  bile.  In  the  former  case,  the  acid  particles  appear 
to  be  readily  absorbed,  and  to  act  directly  on  the  blood  ;  in  the 
latter,  they  modify  the  irritated  surfaces,  and  drive  out  with 
more  facility  the  foreign  materials  increasing  the  irritation 
by  which  they  had  been  elaborated.  Those  drinks  are  also 
more  beneficial  in  the  heat  of  summer  than  in  cold  weather. 
In  all  cases  we  are  to  give  the  preference  to  mild  acids,  such 
«s  the  sweetest  pippins,  or  oranges,  diluted  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  rather  incorporated  into  solutions  of  gum  or 
mucilage.  Citric,  acetic  acids,  or  that  of  gooseberries,  are 
generally  too  pungent,  and  produce  unfavourable  results 
where  the  stomach  is  highly  excited  ;  mineral  acids  are  still 
more  injurious.  Tartarized  lemonade,  in  the  absence  of  that 
composed  of  vegetables,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious. 

The  temperature  of  those  drinks  should  be  attended  to. 
When  too  warm,  they  increase  the  general  irritation,  and 
stimulate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  when  too 
cold,  they  might,  in  some  cases,  determine  a  violent  reaction 
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ia  the  capillaries  of  that  organ,  and  prove  no  less  injurious. 
Their  proper  temperature  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  de- 
grees. If  the  evacuation  is  much  excited,  and  the  atmosphere 
very  hot,  they  may  be  taken  cooler ;  and  where  the  integu- 
ments are  cold  and  shivering,  and  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere low,  warn)  drinks  are  advisable.  The  taste  of  the 
patient  is  generally  the  best  criterion  by  which  we  may  deter* 
mine  what  is  more  beneficial  to  him  in  that  respect. 

Another,  and  the  last  circumstance  with  regard  to  drinks,  is 
their  quantity  ;  they  must  be  given  in  such  abundance  as  to 
mitigate  the  internal  heat,  cool  the  irritated  surfaces,  subdue 
the  energy  of  their  vital  actions,  and  introduco  into  the  circu- 
lation a  quantity  of  aqueous  particles  sufficient  to  lessen  its 
excitement  as  well  as  the  stimulating  properly  of  the  blood. 
But,  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil  those  indications,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  often 
irritate  it  by  their  own  weight,  by  the  distension  they  occa- 
sion, and  by  the  exertion  required  for  their  digestion.  These 
inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  patient  to 
drink  but  little  at  a  time,  and  at  long  intervals,  in  order  that 
the  stomach  be  partly  freed  from  the  preceding  dose  before 
another  is  administered.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of 
irritation,  the  sensation  of  comfort,  of  uneasiness,  or  of  pain, 
experienced  by  the  patient  after  each  drink,  must  engage  the 
practitioner  to  urge  or  lessen  it.  The  precept  so  univer- 
sally followed,  of  drinking  abundantly,  has,  no  doubt,  proved 
injurious  to  a  great  number  of  patients  labouring  under  gas- 
trointestinal irritations.  Sometimes  the  most  lenient  beve- 
rages will  occasion  indigestion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  given  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time,  or  in  too  frequent 
doses.  In  this  case  they  do  not  relax  and  cool  the  stomach, 
as  is  commonly  said,  but  irritate  it  by  their  presence,  and  by 
the  over-action  required  for  their  elaboration. 

The  considerations  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
on  the  employment  of  emollient  topics,  are  equally  applicable 
to  fomentations  on  the  abdomen  in  violent  gastritis  and  gastro- 
enteritis. Their  efficacy  cannot  be  less  evident  in  these  dis- 
eases than  in  those  of  the  lungs.  They  also  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  sympathies  existing  between  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  portion  of  integuments 
covering  the  epigastrium.  We  not  (infrequently  see  the  pain 
attendant  on  certain  cases  of  gastritis,  which  is  still  greater  in 
enteritis,  suddenly  disappear  under  their  infiuenrr.  "Thev  al- 
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ways  contribute  powerfully  towards  subduing  the  internal  irri- 
tation, and  its  consequent  sympathetic  disorders. 

We  now  come  to  that  kind  of  medication  the  most  strongly 
recom mended  by  the  partisans  of  tue  physiological  school,  and 
winch  some  superficial  minds  have  held  up  as  constituting  all 
the  therapeutics  of  that  doctrine;  I  mean  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  abdominal  parities.  Whatever  may  have  been 
urged  against  a  practice  now  adopted  by  the  great  majority 
of  physicians,  local  bleeding  is  of  unquestionable  benefit  in 
tne  treatment  of  gastro-enteritis.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
adversaries  who.  since  the  most  recent  publications  on  that 
doctrine,  has  not  more  frequently  had  recourse  to  it,  or  who 
can  deny  that  his  practice  has  been  rendered  much  more  sue- 
eessful  by  that  means,  as  well  as  by  the  dereliction  of  stimu- 
lants, of  which,  until  lately,  a  strange  abuse  was  made  in  the 
treatment  of  pretended  essential  fevers. 

When  placed  on  the  epigastrium,  in  inflammations  of  the 

nach,  leeches  operate  in  the  most  powerful  and  direct  man- 
ner on  that  viscii^.  The  local  evacuations  they  produce  are 
always  indicated  whenever  the  poise  is  raise;!,  the  heat  of 
the  skin  increased,  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  red,  and 
wbea  there  exists  a  considerable  » ;i  rst  and  internal  heat. — . 
The  number  of  those  insects  i^  from  six  to  twelve  for  children, 
fifteen  to  twenty  for  females  and  persons  above  the  age  of 
puberty,  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  for  adults.  One  appli- 
cation i?  seldom  sufficient  ;  the  di-ease  generally  recurs  a  se- 
cond or  third  time,  growing  less  and  less,  and  requiring  for 
it-  ultimate  cure  tiie  continuance  of  the  remedy  which  had 
be  a  at  first  resorted  to.  By  following  in  this  manner  the 
course  of  the  irritation,  anl  persevering  in  the  treatment  at 
it-  several  returns,  we  always  succeed  in  lessening  its  dura- 
tion, and  avoiding  the  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  followed. 

Whenever  the  stomach  is  alone  inflamed,  or  more  so  than 
the  intestines,  leeches  should  always  be  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  or  of  the  liver, 
it  is  proper  to  place  them  towards  the  right  hypochondrium  ; 
and  if  the  large  extremity  of  the  stomach  or  the  spleen  are 
affected,  towards  the  left.  When  irritation  exists  in  the  first 
divisions  of  the  small  intestines,  leeches  should  be  spread  over 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  when  it  affects  the  ileum  and 
coecum,  they  are  better  placed  on  the  iliac  regions,  and  oppo- 
site the  diseased  organ.  Should  the  inflammation  be  seated 
iu  the  large  intestines,  and  especially  in  the  transverse  and 
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descending  portions  of  the  colon,  local  bleeding  should  be 
performed  at  the  aims.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
as  well  as  those  that  belong  to  the  colon,  originate  from  tbe 
same  trunk;  the  depletion  of  the  former  must,  therefore, 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  part  in  which  the  latter 
ramify.  Thus  distributed  on  every  point  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  the  most  contiguous  to  the  inflamed  organs,  or  con- 
nected with  them  by  the  most  intimate  vascular  or  nervous 
communications,  leeches  produce  rapid  and  beneficial  effects 
in  all  phlegmasia?  tjf  the  digestive  v  iscera. 

In  some  cases,  cold  used  both  internally  and  externally,  has 
added  to  the  efficacy  of  emollient  drinks  and  fomentations  on 
the  abdomen.  This  agent  may  not  be  sufficiently  resorted  to 
by  practitioners,  in  gastro-enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  other  ab- 
dominal affections.  Water,  or  a  gentle  lemonade,  given  cold, 
might  possibly  produce  salutary  effects  in  cases  where  the* 
epigastrium  is  burning  and  painful,  the  pulse  quick  and  fe- 
verish, the  skin  dry  and  warm,  heaviness  and  giddiness  in  the 
head.  The  most  violent  forms  of  gastro-enteritis  have  ofteu 
been  successfully  treated  by  cold  drinks  Ciriilo,  at  Naples^ 
gave  two  pounds  of  water  every  two  hours,  and  prescribed  a* 
most  severe  diet  in  cases  of  fever  ;  he  persevered  in  this  treat- 
ment until  the  appetite  returned,  and  indicated  a  sensible 
improvement.  The  same  course  is  frequently  resorted  to  in 
Italy,  Malta,  and  in  several  parts  of  Spain.  Some  German 
physicians  have  related  numerous  cases  of  fevers  successfully 
treated  by  cold  drinks  ;  but  all  these  facts  still  require  the 
sanction  of  reason,  which  determines  the  seat  as  well  as  the 
degrees  of  irritations,  and  analyzes  the  mode  of  acting  of  the- 
rapeutical agents  in  all  individual  cases.  In  the  present  state 
of  medicine,  it  is  no  longer  satisfactory  to  say,  such  a  remedy 
has  succeeded  against  such  a  disease  ;  it  is  also  necessary  to 
indicate  the  phenomena  attending  that  disease,  the  part  af- 
fected, the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  to  point  out,  from 
attentive  observation  or  direct  experiments,  the  effects  of  the 
remedy.  Without  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  new 
trial  to  the  methods  that  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  others, 
rhe  benefit  of  their  experience  is  lost  to  the  generality  of 
practitioners,  and  plans  of  treatment,  otherwise  beneficial, 
may  become  highly  injurious,  from  the  impossibility  of  tracing 
the  particular  cases  in  which  they  have  proverT  successful. 

Whatever  inference  we  may  draw  from  numerous  cases  in 
favour  of  the  employment  of  cold,  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  in 
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gastro-entei  iti3  without  great  caution.  Previous  to  its  admi- 
nistration, it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the 
inflammation  in  the  affected  viscera,  by  means  of  local  and 
general  bleeding.  The  patient's  drinks  shall  then  be  gradually 
cooled,  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  observing 
what  effect  they  produce.  Thus,  gummy  water  or  lemonade, 
which  were  given  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees,  may  be 
brought  to  twenty,  eighteen,  fifteen,  twelve,  eight,  six,  four, 
and  even  to  zero.  The  dose  of  those  liquids  should  be  small 
but  frequent,  in  order  to  avoid  distending  the  stomach,  and  a 
reaction,  which  might  prove  injurious.  In  several  cases,  it 
may  be  proper  to  allow  ice  to  melt  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
during  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  But  when  the  agita- 
tion and  febrile  excitement  are  great,  water  proceeding  from 
this  melted  ice,  will  become  tepid  before  it  reaches  the  stomach ; 
cold  drinks  are?  therefore,  more  beneficial,  as  they  reach  the 
stomach  in  a  gf  eater  quantity,  and  without  having  undergone 
any  change  of  temperature. 

Whilst  cold  is  thus  administered  internally,  it  is  proper  to 
apply  flannel  or  linen  soaked  with  cold  water  on  the  epigas- 
trium. This  again  requires  a  great  deal  of  prudence  to  pre- 
vent any  further  reaction.  Cold  must  also  be  applied  by  de- 
grees, until  we  may  cover  the  abdomen  with  a  bladder  filled 
with  pounded  ice,  renewing  the  application  when  it  has  melt- 
ed. Cold  enamata  might  favour  the  action  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  afford  some  considerable  benefit  in  acute  inflam- 
mations of  the  colon,  with  or  without  flow  of  blood  or  mucus. 
These  enemata,  in  small  repeated  doses,  might  sometimes 
prove  as  powerful  as  beneficial. 

I  must  again  say  that  cold,  which  succeeds  in  some  cases 
Of  chronic  gastritis,  is  a  remedy  which,  wisely  administered 
in  acute  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  might  favour  the  effect 
of  depletion,  and  of  internal  and  external  fomentations.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  therapeutical  agent  be  submitted  to  fur- 
ther trials,  for  ascertaining  its  beneficial  or  injurious  effects. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  use  of  debilitants  in  acute  inflammations  of  the  digestive. 

organs. 

The  stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  the 
most  principal  organs  concerned  in  digestion.     The  liver. 
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spleen,  pancreas^  mesentery  and  peritoneum,  are  but  their 
appendices,  and  their  diseases  are  subordinate  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tjie  alimentary  canal.  The  affections  of  the 
latter  must,^therefore,  be  the  first  and  principal  object  of  our 
consideration. 

In  all  the  different  species  and  periods  of  acute  gastroen- 
teritis, the  fundamental  indication  consists  in  diminishing  the 
intensity  of  vital  action  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 
Whatever  may  be  the  sympathetic  phenomena  accompanying 
the  disease  ;  whatever  modifications  may  have  occurred  in 
the  biliary  and  mucous  secretions,  or  in  muscular  contrac- 
tions; whether  or  not  vital  pain  exists  in  the  parts  affected, 
the  indication  requiring  the  local  use  of  debilitating  measures 
suffers  no  exception.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  heretofore  unknown,  is  discovered, 
reasoning  and  clinical  observation  have  demonstrated  that 
their  treatment  is  founded  on  the  same  basis,  and  is  to  he 
composed  of  the  same  means. 

Acute  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  are 
susceptible  of  assuming  two  different  forms  which  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish.  In  the  first,  the  over-excitement  is  more  or 
less  intense,  but  simple  and  strongly  charactized.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  loss  of  appetite,  dislike  for  food  ;  often,  but 
not  always,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  dryness,  heat  and  acri- 
mony of  the  skin,  with  vivacity  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  cephalalgia.  In  the  second,  the  in- 
flammation is  much  more  violent  ;  it  exerts  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  consequently  on  all  vital 
actions  of  the  animal  economy.  Then  we  may  observe  those 
symptoms  of  prostration  and  of  sinking,  which  authors  have 
denominated  adynamy,  or  those  of  uncommon  irregularity  in 
the  nervous  functions,  the  secretions,  and  muscular  motions, 
the  whole  of  which  constitute  what  was  formerly  designated 
by  the  name  of  ataxy. 

The  former  of  these  two  forms  comprises  all  those  nume- 
rous varieties  of  gastro-intestinal  excitement,  which  are  to  be 
observed  from  a  simple  indigestion,  or  an  ephemeral  stimula- 
tion, to  those  more  strongly  characterised  irritations  called, 
by  nosologists,  foul  stomach,  mucous,  bilious,  ardent  fevers, 
&c.  These  affections  most  commonly  precede  those  serious 
diseases  called  adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers,  which  are  gene- 
rally no  more*than  the  result  of  the  exasperation  of  the 
former.     They  are  seldom  primary  diseases,  except  in  those 
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constitutions  which  being  exhausted  by  hard  labour,  want  of 
sleep,  ill  conditioned  food,  excesses,  or  large  and  abundant 
evacuations,  arc  already  labouring  under  an  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which  experience,  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  effects  of  gastric  over-excitements. 

With  regard  to  those  gastro-enteritis  called  typhus,  yellow- 
fever,  plague,  they  are  the  result  of  an  impression  made  on 
the  living  organs  by  miasmata  arising  either  from  men  or 
animals  crowded  in  narrow  confined  places,  or  of  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  putrefied  under  the  action  of  intense 
heat.  The  influence  of  putrefaction  on  this  development  is 
such,  that  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
putrefied  blood,  or  of  water  impregnated  with  animal  matter 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
symptoms  by  which  they  are  characterized.  M.  Dupre  has 
seen  an  epidemic  mucous  adynamic  fever,  or  rather  an  in- 
tense gastro-enteritis,  arise  from  the  use  of  water  from 
swamps,  where  vegetable  and  animal  substances  lay  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction. (1)  Inflammations  arising  from  those  causes 
have  their  seat  in  the  stomach  and  intestines;  but  they  assume 
almost  instantly  a  remarkable  character  of  violence,  which 
partakes  of  the  impression  produced  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

Whatever  be  those  distinctions,  which  might  be  shown  to 
rest  on  numerous  facts,  and  on  the  analysis  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena, the  practitioner,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  to  make 
use  of  debilitants  in  most  of  the  digestive  irritations. 

After  a  mere  indigestion,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
food  which  stimulates  it  with  too  mnch  violence,  warm  sweet 
drinks,  given  in  large  quantities,  are  the  most  beneficial.  By 
their  influence,  the  alimentary  mass  is  diluted  and  rarified, 
and  propelled  by  vomiting,  or  through  the  intestines  where  it 
excites  colic  pains  and  some  liquid  stools.  In  either  case, 
diet,  diluent  drinks,  and  rest,  are  to  be  persevered  in  until  the 
return  of  appetite,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation.  Leeches  are  required  only  when 
the  stomach,  having  discharged  its  contents,  preserves  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  irritation,  which  the  above  means  are  inade- 
quate to  destroy. 


(1)  Xoticesur  une  ui-vre  muqueuse  ndvnamique  qui  rcgna  pendant  Pete  et 
Vautomne  de  11122.  et  fit  perir  un  dixicme  des  liabitans  de  la  commune  de 
YiJlechetivc.  dcparlemcnt  dc  {Tonne.     Journal  de  PhysMogi,  cU  IIL 
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When,  after  excessive  or  vicious  regimen,  the  gastric  irri- 
tation is  slight,  and  merely  accompanied  with  redness  of  the 
tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  with  inaction  and  fatigue  in  the 
limbs,  without  great  heat  of  the  skin  or  febrile  excitement  of 
the  pulse ;  in  these  simple  and  unimportant  cases,  an  abso- 
lute diet  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  gummy  drink, 
somewhat  acidulated  and  sweetened,  and  a  moderate  exer- 
cise, is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the  stomach  to  its  normal 
condition.  As  the  irritation  disappears,  it  is  proper  to  give 
good  and  easily  digested  food,  such  as  rice  porridge,  thin  and 
light  feculent  beverage:  the  patient  afterwards  gradually  re- 
turns to  his  accustomed  regimen. 

Should  the  inflammatian  of  the  stomach  be  accompanied 
with  more  violent  symptoms,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  becomes 
red  ;  in  its  middle,  and  through  the  mucous  and  yellowish 
coat  with  which  it  is  covered,  we  find  the  papilla?  tumefied 
and  red  ;  a  disposition  to  become  dry  is  perceivable  through 
all  its  extent;  the  epigastrium  is  burning  and  often  painful; 
the  skin  warm,  dry,  and  acrimonious  ;  the  pulse  hard,  con.- 
tracted  and  frequent.  It  is  then  necessary  to  apply  fifteen 
or  twenty  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  allowing  the  punctures 
to  bleed  freely  for  some  time  after  their  removal.  In  subjects 
from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  eight  or  ten  may  suffice, 
and  in  young  infants,  from  three  to  six.  In  all  cases,  the  diet 
should  be  absolute  ;  sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  somewhat  aci- 
dulated drinks,  are  the  only  substances  to  be  given  to  the  pa 
tient.  A  complete  rest  of  both  body  and  mind,  emollient 
fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
acidulated  enamata,  will  most  effectually  complete  the  series 
of  therapeutical  agents  required  for  the  cure  of  gastritis.  It 
is  exceedingly  rare,  that,  administered  at  the  invasion  of  the 
disease,  this  treatment,  followed  with  exactitude,  does  not 
make  a  rapid  improvement.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repeat  capillary  bleeding ;  for  the  symptoms 
which  had  disappeared,  return  again,  although  with  less  in- 
tensity, after  the  effects  of  the  first  leeches  have  subsided. — « 
This  return  of  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by 
the  officiousness  of  those  around  the  patient,  in  giving  him 
broths,  and  even  wine,  after  bleeding  has  ceased.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious  than  this  indulgence:  after  depletion, 
the  stomach  is  more  susceptible  of  congestion  than  before. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  most 
complete  abstinence,  on  the  use  of  gentle  drinks,  abdominal 
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fomentations,  and  rest,  until  all  the  symptoms  of  iiritatron 
have  disappeared,  and  even  for  twenty  hoars  after.  I  deem 
this  time  indispensable  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored, 
and  the  gastric  susceptibility  to  disappear,  that  the  stomach 
may  receive  some  gentle  and  lightly  nutritive  substances. 

When  the  tongue  is  red,  dry,  and  cracked,  the  fever  high, 
skin  acrid,  eyes  strongly  injected,  urine  thick,  epigastrium 
very  painful,  continual  vomiting,  accompanied  with  violent 
retchings,  local  bleeding  must  be  more  abundant  than  in  the 
preceding  cases.  Thirty,  forty,  fifty  leeches  will  l*e  required 
in  adults.  In  all  cases,  considerable  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  establishing  a  constant  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  leeches,  which  are  renewed  as  soon  as  they  fall, 
until  the  symptoms  subside.  Water,  by  itself,  is  the  only 
drink  which  the  patient  can  or  should  take.  Fomentations, 
enemata,  complete  abstinence  even  from  the  most  gentle  broth, 
are  equally  indispensable.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  cold,  ad- 
ministered with  the  precautions  indicated  above,  might  pro- 
duce very  happy  results.  This  mode  of  treatment  must  be 
persisted  in  until  the  symptoms  subside  and  disappear ;  and 
the  leeches  are  to  be  applied  as  often  as  maybe  called  forr 
either  by  the  perseverance  of  the  symptoms,  or  by  their  re- 
appearance after  the  operation  of  the  first  bleeding. 

When  in  women,  in  debilitated  habits,  or  in  those  who  use 
vitiated  food,  or  who  are  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  damp 
cold,  gastric  irritation  is  unaccompanied  with  symptoms 
of  a  violent  external  excitement ;  when  the  integuments  arc 
pale  and  cold,  the  epigastrium  hardly  warm  and  more  ob- 
structed or  embarassed  than  painful ;  when  the  muscular 
strength  is  considerably  diminished,  the  pulse  small,  feeble, 
and  tranquil,  emollient  acidulated  drinks,  warm  and  sweet- 
ened, are  the  most  proper.  The  patient  must  be  kept  warm 
in  bed,  in  a  dry,  elevated,  and  warm  room  ;  warm  fomenta- 
tions must  be  made  on  the  abdomen  ;  hot  bricks  to  the  feet, 
warm  bath,  and  dry  frictions  on  the  skin,  are  also  to  be  pre- 
scribed. Should  local  bleeding  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the 
age  of  the  subject,  and  the  intensity  of  gastric  phenomena, 
it  should  be  copious  before  the  pulse  has  risen,  and  the  heat 
of  the  skin  increased,  indicating  that  the  vital  motions  have 
resumed  their  vigour,  and  the  circulation  its  activity.  In 
this,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  most  absolute  diet  is  ne- 
cessary, until  the  return  of  appetite  and  the  disappearance  of 
all  gastric  symptoms. 
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Antiphlogistic9  are  not  contra-indicated  by  bilious  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  tongue,  of  the  aire  nasi  and 
of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  by  vomiting  of  greenish  porraceous 
matter.  These  symptoms  denote  the  existence  of  irritation 
in  tire  liver,  and  of  over-activity  in  the  secretory  action  of 
that  organ  ;  but  this  affection  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  which  being  destroyed,  the  other 
will  disappear  without  effort,  and  without  exposing  the  patient 
to  any  sort  of  danger.  What  authors  have  called  bilious,  or 
gastric  fever,  is  nothing  else  than  a  more  or  less  violent  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a  secondary  excite- 
ment of  the  liver  ;  and  the  means  recommended  against  gas- 
tritis are  those  that  are  sanctioned  by  daily  experience. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  1o  those  cases  of  gastroen- 
teritis in  which  the  secretion  of  the  villous  coat  is  especially 
increased.  Diet,  and  mild,  acidulated  drinks,  are  the  most 
proper  means  to  evacuate  those  mucosities  from  the  intestines, 
the  result  of  their  irritation,  and  constantly  reproducing  when 
the  vital  modification  from  which  they  arise,  is  kept  up  or 
exasperated  by  improper  remedies.  None  but  blind  humor- 
ists could  have  established  those  barbarous  indications  con- 
sisting in  the  expulsion  of  bile,  mucus,  saburrhal  obstruc- 
tions, and  other  matter  by  which  they  thought  the  body 
infected,  without  examining  the  condition  of  the  viscera,  or 
considering  that  the  tissues,  whose  action  is  impaired,  should 
alone  be  attended  to.  Let  candid  physicians  compare  the 
results  of  this  method  in  the  various  kinds  of  acute  gastro- 
enteritis, with  those  obtained  by  that  perturbating,  incendiary 
or  evacuating  treatment  so  generally  employed  in  fevers,  and 
let  them  decide.  It  is  at  the  bed-side  that  the  physiological 
doctrine  is  most  constantly  triumphant.* 

Constipation  often  attendant  on  gastritis  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  intestines,  which  always  partake  of  the  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  resume,  as  well  as  the  ventricle  itself,  the  normal 
exemise  of  their  functions.     Emollient  or  honeyed  enemata. 


*  As  these  observations  of  Mr.  Begin  cannpt  be  passed  without  a  particu- 
lar notice,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  former  remarks,  where  [ 
have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  levers  generally; 
and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add  any  thing  more  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment  in  therapeutics;  and  after  a 
-diligent  enquiry  and  judicious  trial  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  French 
physicians,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  attention,  let  experience  de- 
cide how  far  it  is  applicable  to  our  climates  arid  eorrstituti<\ns  * 
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tepid  drinks  in  abundance,  emollient  fomentations  on  the  ab- 
domen, are  always  more  efficacious,  and  attended  with  less 
danger  and  constipation  than  the  most  gentle  minor at ives.  In 
this,  as  in  all  preceding  cases,  the  practitioner  is  to  keep  in 
mind  that  to  combat  the  irritation  is  the  fundamental  indica- 
tion ;  all  those  means  which  can  only  lessen  it  are  useless; 
those  which  may  increase  it  should  be  altogether  proscribed, 
as  they  may  prove  injurious,  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest  degree 
of  intensity. 

A  fixed  and  permanent  pain,  with  a  sense  of  retraction  in 
the  abdomen,  and  an  obstinate  constipation,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  some  cases  of  enteritis  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  colic 
of  Madrid  ;  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  that  species  of 
colic  arising  from  saturnine  preparations.  M.  U.  Coste  has 
shown  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  and  penetrating  cold 
of  the  nights  which,  in  Spain,  forms  a  particular  contrast 
with  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  its  effects  are  the  more  pernicious' 
as  the  people  neglect  to  keep  themselves  warmly  clothed  after 
sun-set.  This  disease,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Madrid,  is 
frequently  met  with  in  all  southern  latitudes,  and  especially 
in  those  places  where  atmospheric  variations  are  as  sudden 
and  considerable  as  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  treatment 
of  this  form  of  enteritis  has  been  found  by  M.  Coste,  and  by 
the  best  physicions  of  our  army,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  all 
other  intestinal  irritations.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  body 
into  a  warm  bath  during  four  or  six  hours,  twice  a  day;  in 
emollient  fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  diluent  enemata,  and 
mucilaginous  drinks.  These  are  the  most  efficacious  and 
even  the  only  means  by  which  the  patient  is  to  be  preserved 
from  those  acute  inflammations  and  chronic  intestinal  disor- 
ganizations, which  are  to  follow7  that  disease,  when  empiri- 
cally treated  by  means  of  stimulants  or  purgatives. (1) 

Cholera  morbus  bas  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  colic  of 
Madrid.  The  causes  of  both  these  affections  appear  identical, 
and  several  of  their  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same.  In 
both  cases,  there  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  general  debility,  cramps  in  the  muscles  and 
calf  of  the  legs,  contraction  of  those  of  the  face,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  latter  disease,  the  stomach  is  at  rest ;  there  is  no  alvine, 


(1)  Memoir es  de  r^tdecine^  Ghirurgie  ct  Pharmacie  militaires}  tome  XVI 
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discharge,  and  the  intestines  appear  retracted  and  motion- 
less ;  whilst  in  cholera  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  inces- 
sant. This  last  mentioned  affection  is  more  sudden  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  other.  Delon  relates  that  in  chole- 
ra,  the  Hindoos  apply  red  hot  iron  to  the  feet,  and  give  a  de- 
coction of  rice,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  efficacious.  From  the 
observations  lately  made  in  India  by  M.  Gravier,  we  might 
suppose  that  cholera-morbus  is  always  the  result  of  a  very 
violent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  often  of  the  oesophagus ;  that  general  bleeding  is 
highly  serviceable  when  there  is  a  violent  excitement  of  the 
pulse  ;  and  that  in  more  moderate  cases,  rice  water,  with  an 
addition  of  gum,  and  gently  acidulated,  given  as  a  drink,  and 
in  the  form  of  enemata,  will  generally  perform  a  cure.(l) 
To  this  method  we  may  add  emollient  applications  to  the 
abdomen,  cutaneous  irritating  frictions,  long  sitting  in  a 
bath,  <fec. 

These  means  frequently  succeed ;  but  experience  shows, 
that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of 
practitioners,  opium  combined  with  sulphuric  ether  has  pro- 
duced the  happiest  effects.  This  contradiction  is  only  appa- 
rent. We  are  to  resort  to  antiphlogistics  when  the  patient  is 
vigorous,  the  phlogosis  of  the  intestines  announced  by  dry- 
ness and  redness  of  the  tongue,  the  heat  of  the  skin  increas- 
ed, and  the  pulse  high.  Opium,  antispasmodics,  with  warm 
baths,  and  frictions  on  the  skin,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
proper  in  nervous,  weak,  and  almost  cold  habits,  where  the 
circulation  appears  on  the  eve  of  being  extinct,  or  where  the 
excess  of  irritation  in  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  has 
been  reduced  by  antiphlogistics.  Practitioners  in  warm  coun- 
tries, and  health  officers  of  the  navy  practicing  in  India,  who 
have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  physiological  medicine,  can 
alone  elucidate  this  apparently  obscure  therapeutical  question. 
Cholera  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  our  countries,  and  is  so  far1 
from  possessing  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  in  India,  that 
we  cannot  lay  down,  from  our  observations,  any  positive  rules 
on  the  most  proper  mode  of  treatment. (2) 


(1)  Relation  tPune  epidemie  d?  cholera-morbus  obscrvee  dans  VInde,  Stress 
bcurg,  1824,  in-4to. 

(2)  This  sheet  was  about  being  struck  off,  when  I  received  the  excellent  me- 
moir of  M.  Keraudrcn  on  the  cholera-morbus  of  India.  This  learned  prac- 
fitiorv*r.sar«  that  the  disease  generally  begins  bv  a  state  of  spasm  which  calif 
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A  blind  empiricism  has  for  a  long  time  established  the  rou- 
tine of  an  incendiary  treatment  for  that  peculiar  sort  of  colic, 
occurring  in  painters,  in  consequence  of  saturnine  emanations. 
This  affection,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  enteritis,  ac- 
companied with  very  violent  pain,  spasmodic  contraction  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  retraction  of  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  and  obstinate  constipation,  announcing  a  special 
action  exercised  by  lead  on  the  digestive  canal.  The  routine 
of  practice  adopted  at  La  CJiarite  against  this  disease,  is  at 
present  given  up  by  nearly  all  enlightened  physicians  ;  others 
have  modified  it ;  and  purgatives,  of  which  that  treatment 
was  composed,  are  never  employed  but  in  more  moderate  and 
less  and  frequently  repeated  doses  than  were  prescribed  by 
Dubois  de  Rochefort,  who  had  already  much  dimished  the 
violence  of  the  primitive  treatment  practised  by  the  monks  of 
La  Charitc.  Bordeu,  De  Haen,  Stoll,  and  Tronchin,  have 
spoken  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  antiphlogistics  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  and  physicians  at  the  present  day  constantly  add  to 
the  stock  of  observations  establishing  their  efficacy.  It  is  no 
longer  contested  that  they  are  to  be  resorted  to  whenever  the 
belly  is  painful  to  the  touch,  or  where  some  degree  of  febrile 


and  concentrates  all  vital  actions  in  the  viscera  *  The  patients  are  cold, 
sunk  dov* n,  their  breathing'  slow,  and  almost  deprived  of  pulse.  They  fre- 
quently die  during  this  period,  and  in  a  few  instants;  at  other  times,  they 
recover  with  the  same  rapidity  ;  and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  they  assume  the 
characteristic  eigns  of  gastro-erjteritis.  As  long  as  they  remain  under  the 
influence  of  spasms,  and  the  coldness  of  the  skin  and  insensibility  of  the  pulse 
announce  ar±  approaching  dissolution,  M.  Keraudren,  from  the  facts  observed 
by  AIM.  Huet,  Lefevre,  Deville,  Saint-Yves,  and  other  physicians  in  the  na- 
*vy,  prescribes  a  mixture  of  laudanum,  or  solid  opium  and  ether,  (liquid 
laudanum  and  sulphuric  ether,  or  liquor  of  Hoffman,  aa  X  to  XX  drops,  in 
one  or  two  ounces  of  a  sweet  mucilaginous  ptisan,  taken  by  spoonfuls,)  whilst 
by  means  of  cutaneous  frictions,  warm  baths,  sinapisms,  and  other  revulsives, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  call  the  organic  actions  to  the  surface.  Camphor  and 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  recommended  by  the  physicians  of  Manille,  are  to  be 
proscribed  ;  mncillaginous  drinks  are  the  most  proper  to  promote  the  action 
of  opium  and  of  antispasmodics,  whilst  they  check  inflammation  iu  the  diges- 
tive canal.  This  treatment  has  often  been  successful ;  but  when  the  pulse 
rises  and  the  skin  becomes  warm,  without  a  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  M. 
Keraudren  adds  that  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  the  whole  range  of  antiphlogistic 
means  recommended  in  gastro-enteritis.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say 
any  thing  in  addition  to  the  wisdom  of  these  precepts.  Time  and  other  ob- 
tervations  will  alone  enable  us  to  determine  what  modifications  should  be 
made  in  the  treatment  of  those  affections. — [Note  of  the  author.) 

*  Du  choMra-morbus'dans  l^Inde  ou  du  mordtchi,  par  P,  F.  Keraudren,  Pa- 
ris, 
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excitement  exists :  and  they  are  to  be  accompanied  with 
leeches  round  the  navel,  absolute  abstinence  and  mucilaginous 
or  gummy  drinks.  It  is  also  impossible  to  admit  that  those 
medications,  which  are  useful  when  the  disease  is  intense, 
Would  be  insufficient  or  injurious  when  it  is  less  violent ;  de- 
bilitants  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
only  rational  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question.  To  the 
above  means  it  will  be  proper  to  add  long  bathing,  emollient 
fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  and  mucilaginous  acidulated  or 
honeyed  enemata.  During  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms, 
prudence  requires  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  resolution  of  the  irritation.  Mucous  and 
sweet  gentle  purgatives  may  be  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease,  when  constipation  alone  remains  after  the  cessation 
of  pain  and  of  the  retraction  of  the  abdomen  indicates  the 
disappearance  of  irritation  and  spasm. 

These  principles  are  applicable  to  the  therapeutics  of  all 
sorts  of  poison.  The  substances  by  which  they  are  produced 
always  occasion  a  gastro-enteritis,  which  alone  constitutes  or 
aggravates  in  all  constitutions,  the  dangers  attending  the  in- 
gestion of  poisons.  When  these  are  still  lodged  in  the  prima? 
via?,  which  they  continue  to  irritate,  or  undergoing  the  process 
of  absorption,  the  primary  indication  is  to  expel  them,  either 
immediately,  or  after  operating  on  their  decomposition  by 
appropriate  chemical  agents.  Thus,  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  albumen,  feculae,  mucilages  largely  diluted  in  water, 
will  convert  the  deuto-chlorine  of  mercury  into  a  less  injurious 
salt,  producing  noother  effect  than  a  mere  purging  ;  alcalines, 
such  as  magnesia,  combine  with  and  neutralize  acids  ;  acids, 
in  their  turn,  combine  with  caustic  alcalies,  &c.  But  a  certain 
number  of  experiments,  formerly  made  at  the  military  hos- 
pital  of  instruction  of  Strasbourg,  have  convinced  me  that 
we  are  not  to  trust,  in  many  cases,  to  the  chemical  decom- 
positions of  poisonous  matter,  in  order  to  check  or  destroy 
the  effects  of  poison.  The  action  of  a  great  number  of  cor- 
rosive substances  on  the  stomach  is  so  rapid,  the  impression 
they  produce  on  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  great  and  so  sud- 
den, that  all  means  of  this  sort  are  generally  useless,  or  at 
least  are  entitled  to  but  a  limited  confidence.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  obsesve  that  in  all  chemical  decompositions 
operated  in  the  stomach,  we  must  carefully  guard  against 
transforming  the  toxical  ingredient  into  another  venomous 
substance.     A  thorough  investigation  into  the  result  of  the 
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various  combinations  produced  by  reactives,  will  always  put 
the  physician  on  his  guard  against  such  gross  errors. 

M.  Dupuytren  has  contrived  an  instrument  for  extract- 
ing poisons  from  the  stomach,  which  is  merely  composed  of  a 
sound  introduced  in  the  cesophagous,  or  of  a  gum-elastic  tube, 
probe-pointed,  and  round  at  one  of  its  extremities,  the  other 
having  a  screw  susceptible  of  being  adapted  to  the  end  of  a 
common  large  syringe.  M.  Juker,  in  Germany,  had  a  si- 
milar idea,  and  even  made  the  experiment  on  himself.  A 
particular  syringe  has  been  invented  in  England  by  M.  Reed, 
for  executing  that  operation,  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  afterwards 
repeated  successfully.  In  order  to  draw7,  by  means  of  M. 
Dupuytren's  instrument,  poisons  from  the  stomach,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  it  carefully  until  it  reaches  that  viscus, 
and  the  syringe  is  then  adapted  to  its  extremit}r.  A  diluent 
and  somewhat  mucilaginous  liquid,  or  simply  tepid  water,  is 
injected  gently  into  the  stomach,  in  order  to  dilute  its  contents. 
The  piston  is  then  raised,  and  the  liquid  drawn  up  more  or 
less  completely.  This  double  operation  may  be  reiterated  as 
often  as  may  be  judged  expedient ;  it  is  unattended  with  any 
inconvenience,  but  is  only  applicable  when  the  liquid  is  still 
within  the  stomach.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  physician 
is  called  in  at  a  time  when  his  efforts  can  be  useful  in  merely 
combatting  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  the  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  the  poison,  which  is  then 
partly  absorbed. 

M.  Dupuytren's  apparatus  is  especially  applicable  when  the 
patient  cannot  vomit ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  tepid 
water  taken  in  large  quantities,  or  a  titillation  of  the  throat 
by  means  of  the  hair  of  a  quill,  are  more  prompt  and  safe 
than  the  syringe,  especially  where  the  poison  consists  in  frag- 
ments of  arsenic,  or  any  kind  of  food  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  diluted  in  water,  and,  which  might  refuse  to  come 
up  through  the  tube  or  approach  its  extremity. 

After  the  poison  has  been  dissolved  or  expelled  by  the  most 
gentle  and  speedy  means,  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  the  treatment  of  acute  gastritis  occasioned  by  the 
poison,  according  to  the  rules  above-mentioned. 

Worms  in  the  intestines  act  on  their  mucous  membrane 
only  in  the  same  manner  as  other  irritating  bodies.  The 
symptoms  they  produce  are  exactly  those  of  gastro-enteritis, 
more  or  less  intense,  and  this  consideration  is  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment.   All  those  remedies  prescribed  to  destroy 
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9Y  expel  them,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  active  irritants,  and 
should  be  used  onty  when  the  over-excitement  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  in  itself  inconsiderable.  But  should  the  irri- 
tation be  violent,  it  ought  to  be  subdued  before  recourse  is  had 
to  anthelmentics.  There  is  more  danger  in  powerfully  sti- 
mulating irritated  viscera,  than  in  allowing  worms  to  remaio 
gome  time  within  their  cavity.  It  is  proper  also  to  mention 
that,  in  paving  the  way  to  vermifuges  by  means  of  mild  tem- 
perating  drinks,  we  promote  their  action,  and  obviate  the 
dangers  attached  to  their  stimulating  effects. 

All  the  various  forms  of  gastro-enteritis  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  may,  according  to  their  violence  and  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient,  produce  adynamy  and  ataxy ;  I 
mean  a  general  prostration  of  strength,  or  unusual  and  violent 
nervous  phenomena.  The  treatment  of  these  affections  is  re- 
plete with  numberless  difficulties.  Should  the  disease  be  an 
ordinary  gastro-enteritis,  tending  to  assume  adynamic  symp- 
toms, the  active  and  rational  means  already  indicated  will, 
undoubtedly,  check  their  course  and  prevent  that  fatal  termi- 
nation. The  antiphlogistic  method  is  here  so  beneficial  that 
in  the  hospitals  where  it  is  resorted  to,  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
see  intestinal  inflammation  terminates  in  adynamy ;  whilst  in 
other  institutions,  the  returns  of  cases  are  crowded  with  bilious 
fevers  or  violent  catarrhs,  which  are  but  gastro-enterites 
which  have  been  misunderstood  or  exasperated. 

But  finally,  when  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal  do 
not  give  way  to  evacuations  of  blood,  complete  abstinence  of 
all  aliment  and  other  exciting  substances,  and  to  appro- 
priate drinks;  and  when,  notwithstanding  that  treatment,  the 
patient  sinks,  and  the  internal  irritation  persists  and  pro- 
gresses, what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  physician  ?  The 
most  attentive  and  enlightened  experience  directs  him  to  per- 
severe in  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  attempt  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  In  such  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous cases,  the  fundamental  indication  consists  in  allowing 
the  disease  to  run  through  its  periods,  preventing  its  increase, 
and  diminishing  its  intensity,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
impede  its  progress.  Gummy  and  gently  acidulated  drinks, 
emollient  fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  leeches  applied  to 
the  epigastrium,  to  the  groin,  or  to  the  anus,  act  most  directly 
and  efficaciously  on  the  diseased  parts. 

From  my  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  ought  no  longer  to  make  use  of  copious  bleeding,  whea 
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gastro-cntcritis  continues  its  Course  after  the  first  days,  the 
pulse  becoming  weak,  small,  and  frequent.  These  symptoms 
indicate  that  the  inflammation  is  extensive  and  deeply  seated, 
find  will  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  then  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  the  patient,  whilst  diminishing,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  irritation  by  diet  and ;emollients  ;  but 
should  an  improper  use  be  made  of  leeches,  the  patient,  as  I 
have  already  said,  might  be  speedily  exhausted,  and  might 
sink  in  a  few  days  under  the  two-fold  influence  of  abundant 
evacuations,  and  of  an  inflammation  which  such  means  had 
rendered  the  constitution  unable  to  resist.  This  considera- 
tion is  of  great  importance  in  practice  :  it  imposes  on  the  phy- 
sician a  reserve  which  few  of  the  enthusiasts  of  our  days  are 
capable  of  observing. 

Tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble phenomena  attendant  on  gastro-enteritis  which  has  be- 
come uncommonly  intense.  Every  thing  appears  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  this  is  owing  to  the  inflammation  extending  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  caput  coli,  where  it  seems  to  ex- 
cite an  abundant  secretion  of  gas — the  valve  preventing  their 
evacuation.  Leeches  applied  to  the  anterior  region  of  the 
right  ilium,  emollient  fomentations  and  clysters,  are  the  most 
proper  means  of  combatting  this  phenomena,  which  has  too 
long  been  ascribed  to  the  atony  and  passive  inflation  of  the 
intestines. 

Tympanitis,  like  simple  mcteorism,  is  an  effect  of  intesti- 
nal irritation.  The  secretion  of  gas  seems  to  be  constantly 
going  on  in  the  intestines ;  but  the  mechanism  of  their  for- 
mation, as  well  as  their  object,  are  not  yet  well  understood, 
and  are  susceptible  of  acquiring  great  energy.  M.  Briche- 
teau  has  seen  several  instances  of  tympanitis,  proceeding  from 
a  contraction  of  some  portion  of  intestine,  or  to  other  obsta- 
cles preventing  the  course  of  the  faeces.  Should  symptoms 
of  irritation  exist,  they  are  to  be  counteracted  by  blood-let- 
ting from  the  abdomen,  emollient  fomentations  and  general 
bathing  ;  and  afterwards  promoting  the  evacuation  of  the 
stercoral  matter,  and  the  contraction  of  the  distended  por- 
tions of  intestine,  by  purgative  enemata.  The  first  step  is  al- 
ways to  examine  whether  any  hard  scybala  exist  in  the  rec- 
tum, which  are  not  the  most  unfrequent  causes  of  tympanitis. 
When  those  means  have  been  employed  without  success,  and 
the  disease  assumes  the  chronic  state,  large  blisters  on  the 
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abdomen  may  be  highly  useful.  Perforating  the  intestines, 
by  means  ef  a  trochar  plunged  through  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, has  been  advised  by  some  ;  but  that  dangerous  ope- 
ration is  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  the  organic  lesion  occa- 
sioning the  production  of  gases.  The  intestines  sympatheti- 
cally irritated  during  hysteric  fits,  may  sometimes  be  distended 
by  gas,  but  this  affection  is  only  transitory,  and  disappears 
with  the  paroxysm  of  the  uterine  over-excitement. 

To  the  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  already  indicated, 
we  may  add,  in  gastro-enteritis  complicated  With  adynamy, 
the  use  of  cutaneous  revulsives.  M.  Broussais  says  that  he 
has  almost  completely  abandoned  their  employment,  owing  to 
their  frequently  renewing  redness  of  the  tongue,  acrid  heat 
of  the  skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  But  it  will  be  seenr 
on  the  one  hand,  that  these  reproaches  are  without  founda- 
tion, and  on  the  other,  that  among  them  some  are  to  be  found 
which  do  not  possess  that  inconvenience. 

Gastro-enteritis  combined  with  ataxy,  is  seldom  any  thing 
else  than  gastro-encephalitis.  The  nervous  phenomena,  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  always  the  effect  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow.  In  these  cases, 
M.  Broussais  does  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
over-excitement,  and  confines  the  disease  too  exclusively  to 
the  digestive  canal.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  leeches 
to  the  neck,  to  the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head,  when  resorted  to  at  the  first  appearance 
of  ataxic  symptoms,  will  soon  remove  them,  and  restore  the 
affection  to  the  simple  condition  of  a  gastro-enteritis.  The 
special  treatment  of  the  cases  under  consideration  is  limited 
to  the  addition  of  these  means  to  those  already  indicated. 

These  are  also  the  only  precepts  to  follow  in  the  treatment 
of  gastro-enteritis,  proceeding  from  the  deleterious  effluviae 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
The  prophylactic  rules  to  be  observed  in  such  cases  are,  to 
avoid  their  influence  by  a  strict  attention  to  diet ;  to  keep  so- 
ber ;  to  abstain  from  all  those  causes  which  may  occasion  in- 
testinal irritations.  Should  the  disease  ultimately  break  out, 
the  patient  is  to  be  removed  from  the  infected  spot,  into  wider 
and  more  airy  places,  free  of  all  incumbrance.  Breathing  a 
pure  and  salubrious  air  is  here  the  most  effectual  part  of  the 
treatment ;  sprinkling  the  apartments  with  solutions  of  chlo- 
rate of  soda  or  of  potass,  of  which   M.  Labarraque  has  de- 
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monstrated  the  disinfecting  properties,  should  take  the  place 
of  all  fumigations,  in  cases  of  infection  in  hospital  wards, 
privies,  &c.  Their  action  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  chlo- 
rine disengaged  in  a  dry  state ;  they  may  be  renewed  as  often 
as  is  requisite,  and  they  possess  the  immense  advantage  of 
occasioning  no  stimulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

The  patient  being  thus  placed  in  conditions  of  salubrity, 
and  free  from  the  further  action  of  deleterious  miasmata,  it 
is  proper  to  treat  their  gastro-enteritis  in  the  manner  already 
indicated.  The  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest  the  progress, 
or  diminish  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  of  yellow-fever, 
plague,  and  typhus,  consist  in  local  bleeding  from  theabdomen, 
emollient  fomentations,  gummy  drinks  acidulated  with  orange 
or  lemon  juice.  M.  Fournier  Pescay,  one  of  the  physicians 
to  whom  humanity  is  most  indebted,  whom  two  countries  con- 
tend with  equal  pride  to  call  their  own,  having  sacrificed  to 
the  one  the  services  of  his  younger  days,  whilst  conferring 
on  the  other  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  ;  M.  Fournier 
Pescay,  whose  fate  is  blended  with  that  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  world  by  equally  sacred  ties,  makes  use  of  no  other  me- 
thod of  treatment,  and  his  practice  is  crowned  with  a  degree 
of  success  heretofore  unknown  in  the  country  he  inhabits. 

If  these  diseases,  especially  when  they  are  epidemic,  prove- 
frequently  mortal ;  this  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed  less  to 
the  treatment  than  to  the  intensity  of  morbific  causes,  also  to 
the  general  consternation,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing patients  against  murderous  conditions,  bearing  wilh  equal 
weight  on  entire  populations  and  the  whole  extent  of  provinces. 
These  epidemics,  once  fully  established,  arc  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  power  ;  emigration  is  the  only  efficacious 
means  to  be  opposed  to  their  ravages,  until  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  population,  have  de- 
stroyed their  activity  and  put  a  stop  to  their  fury. 

It  is  somewhat  uncommon  to  see  the  stomach  and  intestines 
alone  affected  in  gastro-enteritis  arising  from  miasmatic  ef- 
fluvia. In  most  cases  of  typhus  or  plague,  the  irritation  af- 
fects the  digestive  canal,  the  brain,  and  the  lungs.  These 
complications  require  that  the  physician  should  disseminate 
local  blood-letting,  and  emollient  applications  on  each  of  those 
seats  of  inflammation.  Should  revulsives  be  then  indicated, 
they  must  be  applied  at  some  distance  from  the  affected  partt 
such  as  the  abdominal  extremities. 

Such  is  the  treatment  to  be  observed  in  all  acute  inflam- 
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{nations  confined  to  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  The 
presence  of  blood  in  the  rejected  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  induces  but  simple  modifications  in  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Hematemesis  is,  like  hemoptysis,  constantly  ac- 
companied with  some  degree  of  irritation,  which  it  is  neces*- 
sary  to  subdue.  Vomiting  of  blood  is  always  a  serious  acci- 
dent. When  it  takes  place,  it  should  be  treated  by  the  most 
active  local  debilitants,  in  order  to  repress  the  over-excite- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  consequence.  Astringents  and  bark 
act  only  in  as  much  as  they  irritate  the  tissues,  and  change  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  vessels  ;  but  they  are  frequently  inju- 
rious, either  by  increasing  the  exhalation  which  they  ought  to 
suppress,  or  by  occasioning  an  inflammation  no  less  dangerous 
than  the  hemorrhage.  Here  we  may  expect  special  advan- 
tage from  ice  lemonade,  cold  and  acidulated  enemata,  and 
refrigerent  applications  on  the  epigastrium.  When  the  con- 
stitution is  vigorous  and  the  pulse  high,  these  means  should 
be  preceded  by  bleeding,  whilst  we  also  make  use  of  sinapisms 
or  burning  cataplasms  to  the  feet,  in  order  to  excite  heat  in 
those  parts,  and  restore  organic  actions.  All  those  measures 
should  be  seconded  by  a  complete  abstinence  from  all  aliments, 
and  by  perfect  tranquillity.  This  treatment,  when  employed 
with  perseverance  and  activity,  will  seldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure.  The  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  prevented  by  perse- 
vering in  the  severity  of  diet,  in  the  use  of  acidulated  drinks, 
and  by  avoiding  all  exertion  both  of  body  and  mind.  Stimu- 
fcints  called  astringents,  and  all  preparations  of  iron,  cannot 
be  resorted  to  before  the  gastric  irritation  has  entirely  subsi- 
ded, or  when  the  exhalation  of  blood,  still  persisting  in  spite 
of  other  remedies,  requires  that  all  means,  even  the  most  un- 
certain, should  be  tried.  To  avoid  all  serious  and  immediate 
danger  is  the  supreme  law  in  therapeutics. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fatal  results  of  acute  or 
chronic  gastro-enteritis,  is  ulceration  or  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  stomach  has  often 
been  known  to  be  ulcerated  and  perforated  in  a  few  moments, 
amid  the  most  excruciating  pain,  so  as  to  occasion  death  in  a 
few  hours  or  days.  In  other  objects,  a  perforation  is  the  re- 
sult of  chrenic  gastritis,  terminating  in  ulcerations,  extending 
more  or  less,  in  some  cases,  to  the  diaphragm  or  transverse 
colon.  Erosions  are  often  found  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
small  intestines,  after  acute  enteritis,  which  may  terminate  in 
a  complete  perforation  of  those  orjran*.  and  allow  the  forces 
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to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Similar  solutions  oi*  con- 
tinuity arc,  though  seldom,  found  to  be  the  consequence  of 
schirrous  or  cancerous  affections  of  the  rectum.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  physician  can  only  combat  the  irritation  occasioning 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues.  The  only  means  of  preventing 
per- oration  is  by  checking  gastro-enteritis,  on  its  appearance, 
by  the  most  appropriate  remedies.  When  the  foeces  have 
found  their  way  to  the  abdomen  or  chest,  death  is  inevitable. 

T!  e  softness  and  glutinous  aspect  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  a  disease  which  in  some  subjects, 
is  limited  in  extent,  and  in  others,  propagated  to  a  d'stance 
embracing  entire  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  also  to 
be  referred  to  gastro-enteritis.  The  gelatiriform  degene- 
rescence,  mentioned  by  M.  Cruvelhier  as  a  distinct  disease,  is 
frequent  in  adults  ;  M.  Lotus  relates  numerous  instances  of 
it.  This  affection  may  be  easily  ascertained  on  the  living 
sifbject  ;  and  as  it  is  the  result  of  gastro-enteritis,  oik  efforts 
should  be  directed  against  this  last-mentioned  disease. 

Inflammations  of  the  parenchymatous  organs  annexed  to 
the  superior  part  of  the  digestive  canai,  are  commonly  placed 
under  the  dependence  of  stimulations  of  its  mucous  membrane. 
Hepatitis,  for  instance,  most  frequently  arises  in  consequence 
of  gastro-duodenitis.  The  yellow  tinge  by  which  j  is  accom- 
panied, the  deep  pain  in  the  right  hypochondri  im  and  shoulder, 
the  bilious  coat  of  the  tongue,  and  bitterness  of  the  mouth, 
do  not  call  for  emetics,  as  it  has  been  generally  believed.  An 
observing  practitioner  will  here  recognize  an  irritation  in  the 
liver,  which  is  to  be  treated  by  capillary  blood-letting  from  the 
right  hypochondrium,  complete  abstinence  from  all  liquid  or 
solid  aliment,  and  by  acidulated  drinks,  warm  fomentations, 
general  bathing,  and  other  antiphicgistics. 

When  a  violent  acute  hepatitis  is  announced  by  intense 
pain,  extreme  agitation,  and  high  fever,  the  most  powerful 
means  are  to  be  used  with  prudent  firmness.  Large  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  leeches  on  the  riglit 
hypochondrium,  are  to  be  repeated  until  the  irritation  is 
overcome,  or  its  violence  diminished.  The  liver,  which  is  a 
parenchymatous  organ,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
and  cesl alar  substance,  may  easily  become  the  seat  of  puru- 
lent collections,  or  chronic  schirrhous,  or  of  cancerous  affec- 
tions, which  generally  prove  fatal.  These  deplorable  re- 
sults are  generally  brought  on  either  by  a  want  of  firmness 
and  sufficiency  in  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  by  the  us< 
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of  excitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when  the 
irritati  i  ,  being  still  in  its  embryo,  can  easily  be  destroyed 
to  the  root.  The  distinctions  intended  to  be  introduced  by 
dogists  between  hepatitis  in  the  centre  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  are  entirely  useless  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient, 
since  they  cannot  be  the  basis  of  any  special  curative  in- 
die t  tion. 

The  matter  of  abscesses  formed  in  the  liver  tend'  to  come 
out  through  the  anterior  varieties  of  the  abdomen.  The  tu- 
mour wmich  is  then  formed  is  not  to  be  opened  unless  the 
external  parts  partake  of  the  inflammation,  and  unless  fluc- 
tuation is  manifest.  These  signs  indicate  the  formation  of  a 
salutary  adhesion  between  the  purulent  sac  and  the  perito- 
neum;  the  consecutive  treatment  belongs  to  the  surgeon. 
When  the  abscess  breaks  out  through  the  intestines,  the  colon 
is  generally  the  seat  of  that  perforation  ;  the  patient  suddenly 
passes  a  quantity  cf  pus  through  the  rectum  :  we  must  then 
insist  on  the  appropriate  means  of  maintaining  rest  in  the 
parts,  of  preventing  their  too  violent  inflammation,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  internal  process  of  cicatrization,  which,  after  all, 
will  seldom  have  time  to  be  completed. 

Icterus,  which  must  have  excited,  to  a  high  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  practitioners  before  the  birth  of  pathological 
anatomy,  and  which  many  are  still  attempting  to  con- 
sider, in  many  cases,  as  an  effectual  disease ;  icterus,  I 
say,  must  finally  be  erased  from  the  class  of  diseases.  It  is 
merely  a  symptom,  a  secondary  effect,  of  certain  degrees 
of  irritation  in  the  liver..  Diluents  taken  internally,  baths, 
emollient  fomentations,  general  and  local  bleeding,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  intensity  of  hepatic 
ptoms,  are  the  most  proper  remedies  to  be  employed 
against  it.  Above  ail,  diet,  by  maintaining  the  stomach  in  a 
state  of  rest,  which  prevents  k  from  soliciting  or  exciting  the 
secretion  of  bile,  is,  in  all  diseases  of  the  liver,  with  or  without 
suffusion  of  bile,  a  most  powerful  agent. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  appears  to  be  under  the  de* 
pendence  of  acute  or  chronic  gastritis.  If  we  except  the  cases 
arising  from  wounds  in  the  left  hypochondrium  which  are 
strongly  characterized,  it  will  be  found  that  their  oriinn  is 
mostly  obscure,  their  progress  slow,  and  their  diagnosis  un- 
certain, until  the  organ  has  so  increased  in  size  as  totaise  up 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  I  consider  splenitis  of  this 
kind  as  determined  by  the  habitual  excitement  of  the  stomach, 
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calling  to  that  organ  a  surplus  of  blood,  and  involving  the 
spleen  in  the  same  disorder.  The  disposition  of  the  parts,, 
as  well  as  pathological  anatomy,  justify  this  assertion.  The 
same  antiphlogistic  treatment,  which  has  been  so  often  recom- 
mended against  other  inflammations,  must  also  be  applied  to- 
acute  splenitis  arising  from  internal  causes.  But  these  pro- 
tracted irritations  of  the  spleen,  the  existence  of  which  is 
connected  with  some  over-excitement  of  the  stomach,  require 
the  same  treatment  as  chronic  gastritis.  Local  bleeding  from 
the  left  hypochondrium,  emollient  fomentations  applied  to 
the  same  spot,  baths,  diet,  diluent  drinks,  such  are  the  reme- 
dies of  which  reasoning  and  experience  have  established  the 
efficacy. 

Like  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  pancreas  often  partakes  with 
inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  superior  portions  of  the 
small  intestines.  After  gastro-duodcnitis  of  long  standing,  the 
pancreas  is  found  tumefied,  hard  and  schirrhous.  But  this 
organ  is  so  deeply  seated,  the  phenomena  arising  from  its  dis- 
ordered functions  are  so  obscure,  and  so  easily  eclipsed  by 
those  of  enteritis,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  their  ex- 
istence, nor  necessary  to  apply  to  them  any  other  remedies 
l>ut  those  prescribed  in  gastro-intestinal  excitements. 

The  same  reflections  are  applicable  to  tumefactions  of  the 
mesentery,  and  even  to  those  purulent  collections  sometimes 
occurring  in  that  organ  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  acute  in- 
flammations of  the  small  intestines.  Bichat  had  pointed  out 
that  law  according  to  which  irritations  are  propagated  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  communicating  with  the  inflamed 
surfaces.  It  is  true  that  Complications  of  this  kind,  in  the  acute 
state,  are  always  dangerous ;  but  as  they  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained during  life,  they  can  derive  no  benefit  from  therapeutics. 

Void  of  all  important  accessory,  and  with  much  less  inti- 
mate sympathy  than  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  the  prin- 
cipal viscera,  the  large  intestines,  from  the  valve  of  the  coe- 
cum  to  the  rectum,  are  very  liable  to  acute  inflammations. — 
Those  lesions  may  assume  three  principal  forms,  according  as 
every  secretion  is  suppressed  in  the  inflamed  membrane,  or 
as  its  mucous  folliculi  and  exhaling  vessels  being  violently 
stimulated,  abundant  dejections  take  place  ;  or  the  irritation 
becomes  so  high,  that  the  vessels  let  out  blood  which  mixes 
with  the  stools. 

The  first  of  those  forms  is  the  most  rare,  and  the  least  un- 
derstood ;  it  may  perhaps,  as  is  the  case  with  other  inflam- 
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mations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  constitute  merely  the 
first  period  of  a  phlogosis  terminating  by  considerable  secre- 
tions. In  all  cases,  whether  those  secretions  take  place  or 
not ;  let  either  blood  or  mucosities  alone  pass  through  the 
anus  ;  let  there  be  little  or  great  heat  along  the  intestine,  co- 
lic or  tenesmus,  the  treatment  does  not  vary.  The  patient 
is  always  submitted  to  rigorous  abstinence,  and  to  the  use  of 
drinks  in  which  starch  or  gum  has  been  dissolved  ;  enemata 
made  of  a  decoction  of  linseed  or  of  the  root  of  marsh-mal- 
lows ;  but  these  should  be  made  of  a  quarter  or  half  of  the 
quantity  generally  injected  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  fatiguing 
and  painfully  distending  the  rectum  and  colon.  White  starch 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  to  the  mucilages  indica- 
ted above  ;  the  bud  of  a  poppy  added  to  the  liquid,  makes  it 
somewhat  anodyne,  and  is  very  serviceable  where  the  pain  is 
violent.  Emollient  fomentations  are  to  be  made  on  the  ab- 
domen, and  leeches  applied  to  the  anus,  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient.  Baths,  frictions  on  the  skin  with  warm  soap 
and  water  or  viuegar,  are  useful,  especially  in  hard  labour- 
ing men  and  soldiers,  whose  skin  is  often  soiled,  and  unfit  to 
perform  a  free  perspiration.  Diet  also  produces  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  preserving  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  digest- 
ive mucous  membrane  from  the  contact  of  fceces,  which  al- 
ways irritate  and  excite  the  contractions  of  the  muscular 
coat  lying  next  to  it.  These  are  to  be  persisted  in,  till  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  is  considerably  lessened. 

Such  is  the  treatment  to  be  observed  generally  in  acute  ir- 
ritations of  the  large  intestines,  whether  they  be  called  coli- 
tis, diarrhea  or  dysenteria.  These  diseases  are  often  pro- 
duced by  atmospheric  variations,  by  a  damp  cold  after  the 
heat  of  a  burning  sun,  and  still  more  frequently  by  the  use  of 
unwholesome  food  ;  they  often  affect  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, among  whom  they  make  extensive  ravages.  A  few 
facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  emanations 
arising  from  the  evacuations  of  dysenteric  patients  are  sus- 
ceptible of  propagating  the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  scatter  the  sick  in  various  salubrious  places  ;  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  all  rules  susceptible  of  preventing 
local  infections,  and  on  the  anti-philogistic  treatment  of  every 
patient.  A  wholesome  regimen,  attention  to  remaining  cover- 
ed at  night,  cleanliness,  remoteness  from  low  damp  places, 
avoiding  green  unripe  fruits  and  meat  imperfectly  cooked,  are 
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the  in  sot  efficacious  means  of  preventing  epidemic  dysen- 
tery, or  of  extinguishing  it  where  it  already  exists.  The  pa- 
tients will  soon  be  cured  under  this  treatment,  and  able  to 
resume  their  occupations,  the  number  of  victims  being  there- 
by considerably  lessened  within  a  short  time. 

Dysenteries  called  adynamic  are  mere  complications  of 
gastro-enteritis  with  colitis;  they  constitute  very  serious  dis- 
orders, to  which  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  all  remedies  sepa- 
rately called  for  by  the  two  sorts  of  inflammation  from  which 
they  originate. 

During  the  convalescence  of  acute  colitis,  the  physician 
must  carefully  watch  over  the  patient's  diet.  Some  feculent 
food  may  at  first  be  substituted  to  mucilaginous  or  gummy 
drinks;  the  decoction  blanche,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum,  or  of  a  few  grains  of  opium,  is  then  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  completes  the  restoration  of  health  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  patient  is  to  live  some  time  on  rice,  sago, 
salep,  &c.  before  he  resumes  his  former  regimen. 

The  peritoneum,  from  its  situation,  often  receives  from 
other  viscera  those  violent  acute  inflammations  to  which  it  is 
so  frequently  liable.  Thus  the  uterus  after  labour,  the  blad- 
der after  lithotomy,  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines,  being  inflamed,  may  propagate  their  irrita- 
tion to  the  peritoneum.  In  other  cases,  peritonitis  proceeds 
from  the  sudden  impression  of  cold,  from  blows  on  the  abdo- 
men, or  from  wounds  penetrating  its  cavity,  and  occasioning' 
an  extravasation  of  fluid  from  some  organ  lodged  within  it. 

In  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  dehilitants  are  highly  indicated  ; 
large  quantities  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  light  emollient 
fomentations,  mucilaginous  drinks  in  small  doses,  absolute 
rest,  long  bathing,  emollient  enemata,  are  adapted  to  the 
acute  form.  The  activity  of  the  treatment  should  be  com- 
r.ensurate  with  the  intensity  and  danger  of  the  disorder.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  inflammation  easily  passes 
to  the  chronic  stage,  and  produces  either  collections  of  serum 
or  pus,  or  anormal  to  emb  rani  form  productions,  all  which 
consequences  can  never  be  prevented  but  by  the  destruction 
of  the  inflammation  on  its  first  invasion. 

The  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  apt  to  follow 
labour,  lithotomy,  and  abdominal  wounds,  will  often  be  avoided 
by  evacuating  blood  both  locally  and  generally,  thereby  pre- 
senting the  violence  of  irritation  from  any  of  the  above  causes  ; 
prudence  even  requires  that  those  means  should  always  be 
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resorted  to  whenever  the  injury  has  heen  such  that  we  inn- 
dread  violent  inflammation. 

Section  III. 

Of  the  treatment  of  chronic  irritations  of  the  digestive  canal. 

There  are  very  few  diseases  less  understood,  and  more 
frequently  treated  in  an  empirical  manner,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  rational  therapeutics,  than  those  obscure, 
slow,  and  habitual  irritations  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  in- 
testines. The  principal  causes  which  may-account  for  the 
errors  daily  committed  as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, are  the  variety  of  phenomena  they  produce,  their 
faculty,  existing  during  a  long  period  of  their  course,  of  di- 
gesting several  kinds  of  food,  and  the  temporary  relief  ob- 
tained from  stimulants  which  ignorance  often  suggests. 

Chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach  occasions  an  immense 
variety  of  phenomena  in  the  organization,  which  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  physician  to  study  with  persevering  diligence. — 
Man,  in  perfect  health,  experiences  no  sensation  at  his  sto- 
mach ;  as  soon  as  that  organ  announces  its  presence  by  a  sense 
of  fatigue,  uneasiness,  or  pain,  it  is  irritated  and  requires  at- 
tention. It  is  often  at  first  nothing  but  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creased susceptibility,  characterized  by  the  promptness  with 
which  the  stomach  resents  the  effects  of  all  strong  emotions, 
high-seasoned  food,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  by  the  relief 
and  easiness  procured  by  a  light  diet,  aqueous  drinks,  and 
peace  of  mind. 

A  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  perma- 
nent but  inconsiderable  phenomena,  increasing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  improper  regimen  and  of  all  excesses  :  thus,  after 
a  meal,  the  subject  experiences  heaviness  and  uneasiness 
about  the  epigastrium  ;  muscular  strength  seems  much  im- 
paired, and  the  most  active  men  feel  an  invincible  aversion 
for  all  exertions ;  digestion  is  slow,  difficult,  and  accompanied 
with  borborygms  ;  some  kind  of  food  appears  more  easily 
assimilated  than  others.  When  this  stage  is  rendered  more 
violent  by  stimulants,  the  pain  at  the  epigastrium  increases, 
the  abdomen  is  tense,  and  the  patient  attributes  his  complaint 
to  indigestion. 

When  chronic  gastritis  is  still  moce  violent,  the  lightest, 
food  is  digested  with  difficulty,  and  the  patient   is  compelled 
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to  live  on  liquid  food.  The  pain  at  the  stomach  is  either  null 
or  constant;  a  general  uneasiness  supervenes,  and  variations 
in  diet,  which  would  produce  no  inconvenience  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  prove  injurious,  and  exasperate  the  symp- 
toms. 

These  are  the  most  frequent  forms  of  chronic  gastritis. — 
They  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  various  particular 
phenomena  which  have  often  been  mistaken  for  the  disease 
itself,  of  which  they  are  only  an  effect  or  symptom.  Some 
patients,  therefore,  will  experience  a  sort  of  burning  pain  or 
spasmodic  internal  constriction  under  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. The  epigastrium  is  then  generally  warm,  contracted, 
or  projecting,  and  sensible  on  pressure  ;  in  others,  a  sense  of 
internal  heat  runs  along  the  oesophagus  to  the  throat,  where 
a  burning  and  acrid  fluid  seems  to  be  diffused,  and  to  corrode 
the  parts.  This  symptom  generally  appears  on  the  patient 
taking  a  hearty  meal,  especially  certain  kinds  of  food,  or  fat 
animal  substances.  In  other  cases,  the  internal  heat  gives 
place  to  a  sense  of  acrimony,  more  or  less  intense,  and  some- 
times intolerable,  ascending  from  the  abdomen  to  the  pharynx. 
The  patients  fancy  their  stomach  full  of  acidities,  which  it 
afterwards  expels,  In  some  constitutions,  the  slightest  cause 
will  bring  on  vomiting,  the  lightest  food  will  raise  and  eon- 
tract  the  stomach.  At  last,  the  pain  sometimes  pervades  the 
whole  chest,  which  feels  as  if  run  through  by  a  sword  or  a 
burning  iron,  either  at  its  base  or  about  the  region  of  the 
shoulder  blades. 

Whatever  may  be  the  other  morbid  symptoms,  the  appe- 
tite varies  considerably  in  all  chronic  gastrites.  Sometimes 
the  stomach  experiences  an  increased  energy  in  its  digestive 
powers,  and  the  patients  feel  a  constant  want  of  taking  large 
quantities  of  food  which  are  tolerably  wrell  digested.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  especially  where  the  disease  is  recent,  or  has  not 
made  considerable  progress,  a  sense  of  hunger  continues  to 
recur  at  regular  periods,  but  food  does  not  fail  to  produce 
uneasiness,  pain,  and  indigestion.  For  the  most  part,  the 
appetite  is  lessened,  and  sometimes  null ;  and  habit  alone 
induces  the  patient  to  search,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal, 
something  to  please  his  palate. 

The  stomach  is  too  important  an  organ,  that  its  irritations 
should  not  give  rise  to  numerous  and  varied  sympathetic 
phenomena.  The  tip.  and  edges  of  the  tongue  are  red,  and 
its   extremity  pointed  and  elongated.     At  other  times,  it  is 
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wide,  somewhat  pale,  and  covered  with  red  and  projecting 
papillae.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  sometimes  acrid  to  the  touch. 
Fever  seldom  exists,  except  during  the  recrudescent  periods 
of  the  irritation.  The  action  of  the  secretory  organs  is  con- 
tinually altered  ;  urine  is  alternately  abundant  or  rare,  thick 
or  limpid  ;  bile  accumulates  at  different  times  in  the  stomach; 
or  is  obstructed  in  its  ducts  ;  the  saliva  is,  in  many  subjects, 
so  abundant  as  to  produce  real  salivation,  whilst  in  others  it 
is  so  rare  as  to  have  the  mouth  entirely  dry,  &e.  The  lungs 
are  often  sympathetically  irritated,  producing  a  dry,  small, 
jerking  cough,  especially  after  a  meal ;  the  heart,  independent 
of  the  modifications  it  imparts  to  the  pulse,  is,  in  many  sub- 
jects, nervous  and  excitable,  and  the  seat  of  palpitations 
which  have  sometimes  induced  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
a  material  and  permanent  lesion  of  its  tissue.  The  cerebral 
system  also  experiences  disorders  that  gives  rise,  either  to  lan- 
guor, despondency,  and  disgust  of  life,  or  to  sorrow,  hypo- 
chondriasis, or  to  various  kinds  of  mania. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  continued  and  permanent  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  must  speedily  alter  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion. Light  chronic  gastritis,  however*  which  affords  no 
great  obstacle  to  nourishment,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  ef  corpulence.  But,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
the  patient  gradually  loses  flesh  ;  his  skin  becomes  of  an 
earthy  hue,  and  he  gradually  arrives  to  marasmus. 

It  is  also  evident  that  schirrhus  and  cancers  of  the  pilorus, 
and  other  similar  affections  of  the  stomach,  mostly  proceed 
from  chronic  gastritis  of  some  duration. 
.  The  greatest  practical  difficulty  occurring  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  diseases  under  consideration,  often  consists,  not 
so  much  in  administering  proper  treatment,  as  in  ascertaining 
their  existence  and  discovering  the  source  of  the  accidents 
complained  of  by  the  patient.  Indeed,  the  diagnosis  of  chro- 
nic gastritis  being  once  established,  its  treatment  is  immedi- 
ately disclosed.  Debilitants  must  be  the  basis  of  its  therapeu- 
tical indications,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  them,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms.  When  the  disease  has  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cesses, by  the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  privation  of  sleep,  the 
physician  must  insist  on  the  adoption  of  more  regular  habits, 
abstinence  from  all  exciting  food  and  stimulating  drinks, 
Coffee,  liquors,  and  wine,  should  be  proscribed,  as  well  as 
solid  animal  food,  ragouts  and  spices.     This  will  often  prove 
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sufficient  where  the  case  is  rather  a  gastric  susceptibility  tharj 
a  real  inflammation.  A  gentle  and  regular  diet  maintains 
the  stomach  in  a  normal  condition,  and  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disposition  to  irritation.  The  most  beneficial 
results  will  here  be  derived  from  gentle  exercise,  avoiding 
the  too  assiduous  studies  of  the  cabinet,  early  rising,  occa- 
sionally taking,  during  the  day  and  at  bed  time,  a  fewT  glasses 
of  water,  containing  sugar  or  gum,  gently  acidulated  with 
orange  juice. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  I  mean,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  gastritis,  though  light,  arc  permanent,  and  easily  ex- 
asperated, the  patient  must  subject  himself  to  more  vigorous 
privations.  Thus,  thin  feculent  porridges,  the  white  flesh  of 
animals,  fish,  cooked  fruits,  ripe  raisins  in  the  proper  season, 
should  compose  his  food,  and  pure  water  his  ordinary  drink- 
if  the  pulse  is  full,  the  constitution  vigorous,  twenty  or  thirty 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium  should  begin  the  treatment.  During 
the  exacerbations  constantly  occurring  at  certain  periods  of  the 
disease,  repeated  blood-letting'  from  the  capillaries,  emollient 
fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  absolute  diet,  lying  in  bed, 
and  the  use  of  mild  drinks,  should  be  prescribed.  By 
following  this  method,  the  initation  will  seldom  fail  to  sub- 
side gradually,  the  symptoms  will  disappear,  and  health  be 
restored. 

When  the  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  have  arrived  to  a 
higher  degree,  regimen  and  dietetic  means  will  no  longer  be 
sufficient :  leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  in 
small  quantity,  but  renewed  every  three,  four,  or  six  days, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  Long  warm  baths,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions on  the  abdomen,  are  then  very  useful.  Absolute  diet, 
interrupted  by  occasional  draughts  of  an  emollient  ptisan  ; 
emollient  enemata  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
and  of  cooling  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  digestive  canal, 
will  be  found  beneficial.  It  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  this 
negative  treatment  until  the  total  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. Cutaneous  revulsives,  and  other  medical  agents  of  a 
similar  nature,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  are  now  called 
for,  and  the  physician  should  never  omit  to  combine  them  with 
antiphlogistics  or  direct  debilitants,  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal and  indispensable  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  chronic  gastritis  unattended  with  fever,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  it  is  by  regimen  and  regular  habits,  more 
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than  by  evacuations  of  blood,  that  a  cure  must  be  sought  for* 
I  have  seen,  (and  others  must  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion*) those  diseases,  although  timely  and  vigorously  attacked 
by  large  and  repeated  applications  of  leeches,  resist  that 
treatment,  and  patients  weaken  rapidly  and  sink  under  the 
Joss  of  blood  before  the  irritation  had  ceased.  Such  conduct 
is  prejudicial  to  the  credit  of  our  art,  and  makes  a  number  of 
victims.  A  judicious  practitioner  must  never  forget,  that  when 
our  organs  have  contracted  habits  of  morbid  actions,  they 
cannot  recover  their  normal  condition  but  by  degrees,  and 
that  the  patient's  strength  should  be  so  preserved  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  pass  through  the  inevitable  protractedness  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  indispensable  that  the  whole  animal  economy 
should  be  for  a  long  time  modified,  and  especially  the  affected 
tissues,  before  we  can  expect  the  total  disappearance  of  chro- 
nic irritations.  Leeches  always  shorten  the  duration  of  latent 
gastritis;  but  they  are  still  less  efficacious  than  other  means 
which  medicine  possesses  for  effecting  a  cure.  Too  much 
eagerness  and  precipitation  in  obtaining  a  recovery,  will  ex- 
pose the  patient  to  great  perils,  and  the  physician  to  do  exten- 
sive mischief  in  order  to  obtain  insignificant  results. 

The  special  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis,  such  as  pain  in 
the  chest,  gastric  cough,  palpitations,  anxiety  and  hypochon- 
dria, induce  no  modification  in  the  treatment  indicated  above. 
AH  these  accidents  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  physician 
has  been  able  to  master  the  gastric  irritation,  and  when  their 
intensity  calls  for  his  interference,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  over-excitements  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
brain,  and  other  parts  sympathetically  affected. 

We  know  the  successful  practice  o£  Cam«set,  who  cured 
vapours  and  other  nervous  symptoms  by  means  of  chicken  or 
veal  broth,  of  emulsions  and  other  similar  drinks.  Pinel  ne- 
ver failed  to  recommend  to  hypochondriacs,  melancholies, 
and  persons  consumed  by  pretended  obstructions,  fruits,  milk, 
a  light  and  vegetable  diet.  The  physiological  practitioner 
should  follow  the  same  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  arising  from  chronic  gastritis. 

The  excessive  voracity  accompanying  bolimia*  should  be 


*  There  occurs  sometimes  in  fevers  a  sort  of  craving  for  particular  food, 
especially  when  the  high  fehrile  action  has  passed  away,  and  left  the  patient 
n\  extreme  debility  ;  and,  although  I  cannot  say  that  the  continuance  of  a 
severe  diet  should  ?>rove  injurious,  I  believe  that  the  call  of  nature  cat*  be 
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treated  with  the  more  perseverance,  as  it  frequently  termi- 
nates with  the  sudden  explosion  of  acute  gastritis.  Soften- 
ing drinks,  and  some  light,  feculent  food,  must  alone  compose 
the  diet.  Dyspepsia,  being  the  consequence  of  irritation,  will 
disappear  with  it.  The  sensation  of  heat,  acrid  and  acescent, 
is  often  obstinate  and  troublesome  to  the  patient.  One  or 
two  scruples  of  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  will  procure  relief 
if  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  really  acid  ;  but  as  this 
remedy  causes  no  modification  in  the  affected  tissues,  the  re- 
lief will  be  but  temporary,  although  it  may  be  often  employed 
as  an  useful  palliative,  in  some  cases,  when  proper  remedies 
are  directed  against  the  disease  itself.  The  obstinate  vomit- 
ing attendant  on  certain  gastritis,  requires  that  liquids  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  patient  be 
kept  in  perfect  rest,  and  emollient  fomentations  carefully  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen.  Riviere's  potion,  which  is  too  often 
resorted  to  in  those  cases,  fails  in  most  of  them,  because  it  does 
not  subdue  the  exalted  susceptibility  of  the  stomach  which 
produces  vomiting.  In  a  word,  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  curing  gastritis,  and  all  its  consequences,  is  by  antipklogis- 
tics  and  all  other  remedies  calculated  to  eradicate  the  source 
of  the  complaint. 

Cold  is,  in  certain  chronic  gastritis,  one  of  the  most  useful 
argents.  As  far  as  we  may  judge  from  a  few  observations,  it 
proves  especially  proper  where  the  epigastrium  is  the  seat  of 
violent  burning  pain,  or  agitated  by  uncommon  pulsations, 
which  the  eye  can  see,  and  the  hand  feel,  when  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  The' coats  of  the  viscus  are  the  seat  of 
strong  congestion  ;  the  arteries  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
beat  with  too  much  force.  Cold  fomentations  and  drinks 
will  now  prove  highly  serviceable.  All  these  cases  of  gastri- 
tis, where  cold  may  be  used,  are  a  vast  and  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry. 

There  is  no  disease  which  calls  for  more  continual  patience 


indulged  in  all  cases  where  the  desired  aliment  is  not  too  evidently  contra- 
jndicated  by  the  existing  circumstances.  It  is  with  perfect  confidence  that  I 
assert  that  the  indulgence  of  those  appetites  will  prove  more  beneficial  than 
obstinacy  in  resisting  them  by  a  continuance  of  diet.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
believe  1  mav  gay.  that  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  other  diseases  accompanied 
with  debility"  the  feelings  of  the  paiient  are  the  best  criteria  by  which  we 
can  be  guided  in  the  employment  of  regimen,  and  articles  of  diet ;  and 
there  will  be  found  but  few,  icdeed,  which  rt  will  net  be  advisable  to  indulge 
in  a  mede rate  degree. 
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on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  and  attention  on  that  of  the  phy- 
sician, in  observing  the  effects  of  the  remedies.  The  former 
must  provide  himself  with  total  resignation  to  the  severity  of 
diet,  the  tediousness  of  other  cares  and  regimen,  and  the  slow- 
progress  of  relief,  whilst  the  latter  must  allow  no  opportunity 
to  escape  of  imparting  proper  modifications  to  the  symptoms. 
The  stomach  is  a  capricious  organ,  whose  tastes  and  conve- 
niences we  must  consult,  not  to  gratify  them,  but  to  draw  in- 
ferences which  may  assist  our  judgment. 

Convalescence  in  chronic  gastritis  is  always  long,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  care  to  prevent  relapses.  The  patient 
must  resume  his  ordinary  regimen  by  degrees,  several  months, 
and  sometimes  whole  years  are  required  to  restore  health  in 
the  stomach  ;  and  during  all  this  time  the  patient  must  conform 
to  the  most  rigourous  precepts  of  diet,  and  to  all  other  means 
required  when  the  gastric  susceptibility  is  increased. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  most  proper  attention,  many  pa- 
tients retain  a  slight  form  of  gastric  irritation,  which  is  not 
altogether  incompatible  with  a  general  satisfactory  state  of 
health.  These  individuals  are  to  be  ranked  among  those  who 
must  purchase  health  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  many  enjoy- 
ments, in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  or  return  of  the  evil. 
I  have  now  under  my  care,  a  young  man,  thirty  years  of  age, 
w  ho,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  not  been  able  to  take  othef 
kinds  of  food  than  milk,  and  that  during  the  night ;  for,  in  the 
day  time,  his  stomach  is  so  irritated  that  it  cannot  even  retain 
common  water.  Others  again  are  compelled  to  live  merely 
on  feculent  vegetable  substances,  easy  of  digestion,  and  in 
whom  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  severe  regimen  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  violent  pain  and  of  protracted  in- 
dispositions. 

What  is  most  generally  prejudicial  to  patients  affected  with 
chronic  gastritis,  is  their  persuasion  that  the  stomach  is  weak  ; 
an  opinion  often  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  stimulants  pro- 
curing a  temporary  relief.  In  some  robust  constitutions,  the 
stomach  continuing  its  functions,  is  over-heated  by  stimulants, 
so  as  not  to  be  painful  to  the  economy.  It  is  then  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  irritated  muscles  which,  after  a  little  exercise, 
are  no  longer  painful,  until  the  artificial  excitement,  having 
subsided  after  rest,  allows  the  morbid  irritation  to  resume  its 
influence.  The  stomach,  after  the  effects  of  stimulants,  always 
becomes  more  sensible  and  irritated  than  before.  But  the 
patients  unacquainted  with  this  circumstance,  have  again  re- 
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course  to  the  substances  which  have  procured  them  such  re- 
lief, and,  by  the  abuse  of  them,  soon  arrive  at  that  period 
where  the  organ  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  and  where 
stimulants,  which  had  procured  a  temporary  relief,  become 
evidently  injurious.  They  now  accuse  the  inefficacy  of  medi- 
cine, and  evince  an  entire  repugnance  for  debilitants,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  more  calculated  to  weaken,  than  the 
most  powerful  excitants  have  proved  effectual  in  strengthening 
their  stomach.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  again  re- 
course to  abstinence,  gummy  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  other 
therapeutical  agents  of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  will  be  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  if  the  total  disorganization  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  stomach  does  not  render  all  such  attempts  useless. 
Happy  indeed  are  those  whose  ignorance  or  quackery  does 
not  persuade  them  that  their  gastric  debility,  having  made 
further  progress,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  stimulants  still  more 
active  than  those  heretofore  employed. 

When  fibrous,  schirrous,  or  cartilaginous  substances  are 
formed  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach — when  the  pylorus  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  those  tumours  involving  lymphatic  ganglia  and 
the  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  physician  can 
do  no  more  than  nourish  the  patient  by  means  of  soft  and  liquid 
substances,  whilst  he  soothes  his  sufferings  by  fomentations, 
baths,  and  internal  emollients.  This  treatment  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  those  pretended  solvents  which  are  still  found 
in  some  formula?,  and  are  only  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
disease. 

These  principles  are  totally  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  chronic  enteritis,  which  are,  indeed,  less  frequent  than 
gastritis,  because  the  stomach  generally  receives  the  first  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  stimulants,  and  seldom  transmits 
them  to  the  intestines  but  m  a  weak  and  adulterated  condi- 
tion, or  because  they  are  frequently  absorbed  before  they 
reach  them.  Borboryma,  several  hours  after  a  meal,  flatu- 
lence, tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  alternating  with  its  sink- 
ing, irregular  diarrhoe,  followed  with  obstinate  constipation, 
are  the  symptoms  of  irritations  easier  and  sooner  cured  than 
gastritis. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  enteritis,  incident  to 
infants,  and  deserving  particular  attention  ;  it  is  that  disease 
which  has  been  so  long  and  improperly  called  diseased  me- 
senteric glands  \ht  carreau],  A  mere  study  of  the  causes 
and  nature  of  that  affection,  and  the  most  superficial  exami- 
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nation  of  the  alterations  found  after  death,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  consists  at  first  in  an  inter  it  is,  which  is,  in  some 
cases,  violent,  hut  in  others,  and  more  frequently,  obscure, 
and  passing  to  the  chronic  state.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  disease  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  trie  mesen- 
teric ganglia,,  being  more  developed  and  irritable  in  infants 
than  in  adults,  soon  become  irritated,  tumefied,  and  trans- 
formed into  voluminous  masses  containing  pus,  or  into  a 
tubercular  tissue.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  at 
more  advanced  periods  of  life,  although  less  frequently,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree;  and  anatomical  investigations  have  long 
since  ascertained  the  mechanism  of  its  formation. 

When  in  infants,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  intumescence  of  the  abdomen,  Joss  of 
appetite,  and  disorders  in  the  digestive  functions,  indicate  the 
invasion  of  enteritis,  no  food  is  to  be  allowed  except  mucila- 
ginous and  gummy  drinks ;  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  in  number  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  Reason  indicates  that 
their  application,  which  is  to  be  renewed  once,  twice,  or  three 
times,  at  a  few  days  interval,  according  to  the  progress  of 
treatment,  will  be  followed  with  emollient  fomentations  on 
the  abdomen.  General  bathing,  frictions  on  the  skin  with 
water  and  vinegar,  or  soap,  will  prove  beneficial  in  calling 
vital  action  to  the  surface,  and  restoring  perspiration,  which 
has  become  almost  null.  Pure  air,  a  salubrious,  elevated, 
and  dry  habitation  will  greatly  assist  the  treatment.  Mode- 
rate exercise  should  be  added,  as  soon  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  cessation  of  fever  and  the  return  of  strength.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  this  complaint,  inflammation, 
either  in  the  digestive  canal,  or  in  the  mesentery,  is  always 
of  long  duration.  Evacuations  of  blood  should  be  copious 
and  the  diet  absolute,  merely  at  the  commencement,  when 
the  irritation  bei,ng  violent,  and  the  fever  intense,  food  might 
increase  the  symptoms,  but  especially  when  the  subject  is 
more  debilitated  by  the  disorder  of  his  functions,  than  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  privation  of  aliments. 
But,  at  a  later  period,  as  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside, 
some  liquid,  mucilaginous,  or  gelatinous  substance  may  be 
allowed.  These  substances,  being  readily  absorbed  in  the 
stomach  or  superior  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  leave  but 
little  foecal  matter,  and  are  the  most  proper  aliments  to  bo 
taken  during  the  convalescence  of  all  chronic  enteritis,  cspe- 
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cially  of  that  form  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  Willi 
regard  to  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  obstruction  of  the 
mesenteric  ganglia  to  the  absorption  of  thick  and  viscous 
matter  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  it  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  refutation  ;  and  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained of  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  patient's  taking  any 
feculent  food,  however  well  prepared,  is  altogether  chimeri- 
cal. 

It  is  evident  that  gastritis,  which  often  accompanies  the 
invasion  of  entero-mesenteritis,  constitutes  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  employment  of  an  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

When  the  intumescence  of  the  mesentery  persists,  after 
the  subsidence  of  intestinal  irritation,  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  this  tumefaction  arises  from  often  repeated  excitations 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  without,  however,  amounting  to 
real  inflammation,  some  have  recommended  a  nutritive  diet 
and  gentle  purgatives.  I  will  take  occasion  to  discuss  this 
question  in  another  place  ;  and  will,  for  the  present,  content 
myself  with  saying  that  in  the  convalescence  of  the  carreau. 
new  or  additional  quantities  of  food  can  never  be  allowed 
without  the  greatest  circumspection,  consulting,  at  every  step, 
the  susceptibility  of  I  he  constitution,  and  the  effects  of  the 
regimen.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  disease  be  the  re- 
sult of  excitement  too  slight  to  produce  enteritis ;  or  should 
the  inflammation  of  the  intestines  have  subsided,  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  purgatives  might,  in  the  former  case,  deve- 
lop the  affection;  and,  in  the  latter,  occasion  a  relapse. — 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  use  of  purgatives  is  at- 
tended with  some  danger.  The  advantage  sought  to  be  de- 
rived from  them  is  altogether  problematical,  whereas  the  use 
of  antiohlogistics  is  free  from  any  inconvenience.  I  consider 
the  latter  mode  of  treatment  applicable  to  every  period  of 
the  carreau;  and  should  its  success  be  less  rapid  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  than  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be 
exclusively  ascribed  to  the  last  traces  of  inflammation  and 
obstruction  being  more  tardy  and  difficult  to  be  eradicated 
than  in  a  more  early  stage.  The  violence,  or  even  incurabi- 
lity of  material  disorders  in  the  intestines  or  mesentery, 
sometimes  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  a  debilitating  mode  of  treat- 
ment; but  these  circumstances  can  never  justify  the  use  of 
stimulants,  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
-  f  the  evil. 
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I  have  little  to  say  about  chronic  diarrhoea,  frequently  occur- 
ring after  acute  inflammations  of  the  superior  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  after  violent  colitis,  whether  neglected 
or  improperly  treated  at  their  commencement.  The  first  step 
here  is  to  enforce  an  absolute  diet :  should  the  constitution  bo 
still  vigorous,  and  the  subject  well  fed,  it  will  be  more  proper 
to  begin  by  leeches  to  the  anus.  When,  to  these  means,  we 
add  gummy  drinks,  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  mucilagi- 
nous enemata,  they  will  generally  prove  effectual  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Tepid  baths,  frictions  on  the 
skin,  warm  clothing,  wearing  flannel  close  to  the  skin,  will 
greatly  promote  the  operation  of  antiphlogistics.  When  the 
patient's  health  has  improved,  we  are  still  to  persevere  in  the 
the  same  treatment,  except  with  the  addition  of  rice  water, 
white  decoction,  and  other  analogous  drinks.  As  soon  as  the 
digestive  canal  will  permit,  some  abundantly  nourishing  food, 
but  such  as  leave  little  stercoral  matter,  may  be  allowed. — 
There  is  no  diarrhoea  which  can  resist  this  treatment,  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  exercise,  free  air,  amusements,  and 
residing  in  elevated,  temperate,  and  salubrious  places. 

Chronic  as  well  as  acute  hepatitis,  is  connected  with  gastro- 
duodenal  irritation.  This  seems  to  be  to  tiie  stomach  and 
superior  extremity  of  the  small  intestines,  what  the  mesentery 
is  to  that  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  appended  to  it.  Here 
then  we  have  again  to  treat  gastritis  and  enteritis.  This  two- 
fold irritation  must  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  the  practi- 
tioner :  the  most  effectual  therapeutical  means  are — regimen, 
soft  acidulated  drinks,  emollient  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
leeches  to  the  right  hypochondrium  and  to  the  anus.  Should 
the  disease  arise  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  climate, 
such  as  India  or  Senegal,  the  first  step  must  be  the  removal 
of  the  patient  to  more  temperate  latitudes  ;  by  their  obstinacy 
in  remaining  under  a  climate  which  gives  rise  to  such  disea- 
ses, patients  are  liable  to  see  them  aggravated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  appropriate  treatment,  and  frequently  to  relapse 
after  their  cure.  Acute  inflammations  are  widely  different 
in  this  and  other  respects,  from  chronic  phlegmasia?.  After 
the  cure  of  the  former,  the  patient  becomes  inured  to  the  cli- 
mate— I  mean,  his  organs  become  less  sensible  to  the  action 
of  the  causes  which  had  modified  them  ;  the  effect  of  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  render  the  constitution  more  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  those  causes  which  have  already  deranged 
in  a  permanent  manner,   the  rhythme  of  their  vital  actions. 

27 
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The  disease  then  becomes  habitual  in  the  living  organism, 
which  can  no  longer  free  itself,  until  the  causes  ceasing  to 
operate,  medicine  can  recover  its  efficacy.  Thus,  phthysical 
patients  must  leave  northern  regions  and  repair  to  the  south, 
and  those  affected  with  gastro-enteritis,  hypochondria,  and 
chronic  hepatitis,  must  travel  to  the  no*h,  under  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  which,  being  equally  distant  from  the  poles  and 
the  tropics,  seems  the  most  favourable  to  the  development  of 
human  faculties,  as  well  as  to  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
functions.* 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OF  DEBILITATING  MEDICATIONS  APPLIED  TO  THE  LYMPHATIC 

SYSTEMS. 

The  disposition  of  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  lym" 
phatics,  their  relations  either  with  the  whole  series  of  living 
tissues,  or  with  the  extremities  of  the  venous  and  arterial  ca- 
pillaries, the  nature  of  their  functions,  and  the  influence  they 
possess  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  are  as  many  obscure  topics 
which  physiology  has  not  yet  elucidated.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  ascertain  positively  the  nnmber  or  the  nature  of 
their  affections*  Observation,  indeed,  has  shown  the  vo- 
with  an  increase  of  energy  in  all  elaborations  of  the  white 
lume  and  development  of  the  lymphatic  system  corresponding 


*  This  would  be  a  place  for  indulging-  in  some  observations  on  what  I  hare 
said,  page  160,  with  respect  to  the  universally  adopted  practice  of  driving 
consumptive  patients  to  southern  latitudes  ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  re- 
ferring- to  the  case  related  in  that  place  ;  and  after  requesting  further  obser- 
vations, it  will  afford  me  more  pleasure  to  stand  contradicted  by  experience 
than  to  be  successful  in  theoretical  speculations. 

A  very  estimable  friend,  Professor  J.  B.  Beck,  of  New- York,  informed 
me  some  days  ago,  that  Dr.  Charles  Drake,  of  the  same  city,  intended  to 
publish  an  observation  made  on  himself,  tending  to  prove  that  the  inspiratioa 
of  cool  air  is  not  so  injurious  in  consumption  as  is  generally  believed.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  correct,  and  1  cannot  but  express  the  wish  that  Dr.  Drakp 
will  prosecute  and  make  known  the  result  of  his  trials,  as  they  cannot  fail  to 
substantiate,  in  some  measure,  the  view  I  have  of  the  subject. 
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£uids;  but  what  part  does  this  system  perform  in  the  diseases 
of  our  organs  ?  What  modifications  do  inflammations  or  ato- 
nies impart  to  the  composition  of  the  lymph,  and  to  the  vital 
actions  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained  ?  Finally,  what 
influence  do  these  results  possess  on  the  whole  animal  organi- 
zation ?  These  questions  cannot  at  present  he  answered 
otherwise  than  by  suppositions  unworthy  of  positive  physiolo- 
gy, and  replete  with  disastrous  consequences  in  practice. 

We,  therefore,  know  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  imperceptible  ramifications  of  the  absorbents* 
Maader,  Darwin,  Soemmering,  and  lately  3VL  A  lard,  have 
overstepped  facts,  and  been  launched  into  an  ocean  of  conjec- 
tures, by  attributing  to  the  lymphatic  system  the  greater  part 
of,  and  nearly  all,  the  affections  incident  to  our  organs.  M. 
Broussais  himself  has  not  been  more  successful  in  considering 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  schirrhous  and  cancer- 
ous conformations  of  our  organs,  as  lymphatic  inflammations* 
In  those  cases  a!i  the  organic  tissues  are  involved  ;  the  irri- 
tation has  modified,  confounded,  or  perverted  their  physical 
elements,  impaired  their  sensibility  and  the  rhythme  of  their 
vital  motions.  Such  affections  are  altogether  distinct  from 
inflammations  oft.be  vessels  or  ganglia  carrying  or  elaborating 
the  lymph  ;  and  in  denominating  both  these  sorts  of  affections 
by  the  common  appellation  of  sub-injlammatioTis,  the  physician 
in  chief  of  Val-de-Grace  has  added  a  vicious  analysis  of  phe- 
nomena to  a  still  more  vicious  language. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science*  our  study  must  be  limited  to 
the  modifications  which  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic 
and  other  vessels  carrying  white  fluids,  imparts  to  the  charac- 
ter and  termination  of  the  diseases  of  the  tissues.  Here  ob- 
servation will  prGve  serviceable  in  elucidating  the  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  theory  of  morbid  affections*  It  will  demon- 
strate with  what  facility,  in  fair  and  lymphatic  subjects,  irri- 
tations will  become  chronic,  and  produce  a  degenerescence 
of  the  invaded  tissues.  The  practitioner,  cautioned  by  expe- 
rience, will  insist  on  the  employment  of  emollients  and  an- 
tiphlogistics.  until  these  foreign  materials,  the  product  of  a 
disordered  nutrition,  have  been  absorbed.  All  pretended 
solvents,  irritants  of  every  kind,  applied  to  indolent  and  lym- 
phatic tumours,  generally  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of  in- 
creasing their  consistence  and  susceptibility,  and  of  giving 
rise  to  acute  inflammations,  which  will  terminate  in  the  can- 
cerous destruction  of  the  whole. 
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With  regard  to  lymphatic  trunks  and  ganglia,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve them  susceptible  of  becoming  the  seat  of  another  inflam- 
mation, with  a  distinct  character  and  appellation,  than  the 
ordinary  inflammation  of  blood-vessels.  When  irritated  and 
inflamed,  the  canals  and  ganglia  carrying  or  elaborating  the 
lymph,  become  red,  distended  with  blood,  painful  and  heated, 
similar  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Lymph  being  a  fluid  derived  from  between  the 
tissues  of  the  intestines,  or  from  the  surfaces  of  membranes, 
and  not  unlikely  formed  by  the  orifices  which  absorb  the  ma- 
terials of  those  parts,  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  flowing 
from  all  parts  to  the  irritated  tissues,  and  of  producing  active 
tumefactions,  the  result  of  congestions  similar  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  blood-vessels.  We  cannot  assimilate,  in  this 
respect,  the  lymphatic  with  the  arterial  systems,  every 
part  of  which,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  pro- 
pels, according  to  the  existing  excitement,  its  contents  towards 
the  irritated  organs,  distending  their  vessels,  and  increasing 
the  energy  of  vital  actions,  which  is  already  greater  than  in 
the  state  of  health.  As  the  lymph  cannot,  even  in  irritations 
of  its  own  vessels,  perform  the  same  part  as  the  blood  in  ordi- 
nary phlegmasia?,  we  may  say,  that  in  this  sense,  there  can 
exist  no  lymphatic  inflammation.  The  lymphatics  and  their 
ganglia  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  condition  similar  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  body  where  sensibility  is  increased  and  inflamma- 
tion exists  to  a  certain  degree.  Hence  the  term  of  sub-in- 
flammations, given  by  M.  Broussais  to  their  irritations,  is 
altogether  incorrect. (I) 


(I)  The  diseases  which  have  heen  denominated  phhgmasics  blanches,  scro- 
fuleuses,  lymphatiques.  and  sub-irijlammation?,  arc  either  acute,  or  more  pro- 
perly chronic  inflammations  of  the  tissues  in  lymphatic  subjects,  or  phlegma- 
sia?, equally  chronic  as  acute, of  the  organs  elaborating  lymph.  White  fluids 
never  flow  to  irritated  parts;  but  these  are  always  distended  by  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  coming  from  all  parts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  enormous  size 
of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  goitre,  white  swellings,  stentoma,  can- 
cers of  the  breast,  &c  These  dilatations,  when  taking-  place  in  the  lymphatics 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  scrofulous  or  cancerous  swellings,  are  always  situ- 
ated above,  and  never  below  the  tumour.  Their  contents,  far  from  entering 
the  tumour,  come  out  of  it  in  greater  quantity  than  in  the  normal  state.  The 
blood  must  then  be  considered  the  only  reservoir  from  whence  all  parts  af- 
fected with  chronic  irritations  derive  the  deleterious  materials  which  take 
their  origin  within  them  :  phlegmasia:  are  always  the  same  in  their  nature, 
whatever  be  the  tissues  they  modify,  or  the  constitution  of  their  patients. — 
(Note,  of  the  author.) 
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I  believe  these  considerations  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
history  of  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  on  their 
proper  treatment.  It  has  been  fully  established  by  Bichat, 
that  these  vessels  and  their  ganglia,  most  frequently  partake 
of  the  irritation  of  the  surfaces  or  tissues  from  whence  they 
originate.  This  observation  is,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
the  pathology  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Its  accuracy  may  be 
easily  ascertained  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  In  in- 
flammations of  the  fingers  or  toes,  arising  from  ulcers  in  those 
parts,  or  after  their  immersion  for  some  time  in  irritating  li- 
quids, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
limbs  and  their  ganglia,  inflame.  This  affection,  when  seated 
in  the  vessels,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  painful, 
renitent,  and  reddish  tumour  under  the  skin,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  chord,  running  across  the  lymphatics.  The  curative 
indications  here  consist  in  removing  the  cause  of  inflammation, 
destroying  the  irritation  it  has  produced  by  means  of  emollient 
applications,  local  bleeding,  rest,  and  all  the  range  of  anti- 
phlogistic agents.  It  is  also  proper  to  disseminate  leeches  in 
number  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  irrita- 
tion, on  the  whole  length  of  the  tumefied  and  painful  chord. 
When  employed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease/this  method 
will  lessen  its  duration,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ab- 
cesses. 

When  the  inflammation  extends  also  to  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glia, the  same  mode  of  treatment  will  be  resorted  to  with  as 
much  benefit. 

As  long  as  these  diseases  remain  in  the  acute  state,  when 
pain,  heat,  and  redness  are  intense,  all  physicians  agree  on 
the  propriety  of  administering  debilifants  ;  but  the  irritation 
has  no  sooner  ceased  to  be  violent  and  phlegmonous,  than  this 
unity  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  disappears.  Some  have 
recourse  to  all  kinds  of  stimulants;  others  persevere  in  the 
emollient  treatment.  The  consequence  is  that  the  latter  daily 
witness  the  benefits  derived  from  their  method,  whilst  the 
former,  either  compromise  very  often  the  life  of  their  patients, 
or  hasten,  by  means  of  irritants,  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  diseased  tissues,  so  that,  to  perform  a  cure,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  destroy  or  remove  the  parts  affected.  The  most 
efficacious  treatment  of  latent  and  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  lymphatics,  or  of  their  ganglia,  consists  in  small  applica- 
tions of  leeches,  repeated  at  a  few  days  interval,  the  continued 
use  of  emollient  cataplasms,  a  regular,   but   light  regimen. 
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gentle  drinks,  and  exercise.  It  is  only  when  this  treatment 
fails  that  we  should  resort  to  stimulants,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter. 

The  same  circumstances  which  determine,  externally,  the 
irritation  of  the  lymphatics,  produce  similar  results  in  large 
cavities.  Thus,  inflammations  of  the  bladder  frequently  de- 
termine irritation  in  the  lumbar  ganglia ;  those  of  the  mesen- 
tery are  inflamed  by  the  influence  of  enteritis  ;  bronchitis  is 
often  complicated  with  irritation  of  the  ganglia  situated  under 
the  first  divisions  of  the  trachea,  &c.  These  facts  are  daily 
observed  in  dissections.  But  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  lymphatic  tumours  in  question,  always  present  the  greatest 
difficulties,  because  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  existence  in  the  beginning,  or  of  acting  directly 
on  them.  The  physician  can  do  no  more  than  modify  the 
irritated  surfaces  which  have  induced  inflammation  in  the 
ganglia,  and  when  he  can  succeed  in  curing  the  former,  the 
other  will  soon  disappear  spontaneously.  In  the  most  severe 
cases,  when  internal  lymphatic  tumours  are  of  long  standing, 
he  is  again  to  direct  his  treatment  against  the  primitive  affec- 
tion, of  which  they  are  the  consequence.  The  use  of  certain 
revulsives,  and  a  few  stimulants,  the  favourable  effects  of 
which  are  not  yet  well  ascertained,  are  the  only  but  insigni- 
ficant means  then  left  at  our  disposal,  and  which  generally 
prove  unavailing.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  although 
medicine  possesses  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  dege* 
nerescence  of  lymphatic  ganglia  situated  internally  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  inflamed  parts,  they  are  totally  inadcqate  to  their 
cure. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  inflammations  of  the  lym- 
phatic ganglia  and  vessels  may  arise  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated stimulations  of  the  organs  giving  rise  to  those  vessels, 
even  when  their  irritation  does  not  amount  to  real  inflamma- 
tion. Thus  the  continual  action  of  a  damp  cold  on  the  skin 
may,  without  that  membrane  being  at  all  affected,  occasion 
inflammation  in  the  lymphatics,  originating  from  the  skin, 
and  subsequently  into  the  ganglia.  The  same  cause  opera- 
ting on  the  bronchiae  in  a  degree  inadequate  to  produce  acute 
inflammation,  may  occasion  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Facts  of 
this  kind  require  attention  ;  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  a 
number  of  serious,  and  even  mortal  diseases,  will  derive  the 
mo*t  important  knowledge  from  them,  and  therapeutics  itself 
will  acquire  at  least  the  benefit  of  operating  more  successfully 
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on  diseases  whose  nature  and  causes  shall  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Scrofula  has  been  ranked  among  the  diseases  of  the  lym- 
phatic system  ;  and  under  this  barbarous  denomination,  all 
inflammations  occurring  in  highly  lymphatic  subjects  have 
been  confounded.  Medicine  must  at  least  repudiate  this 
strange  association  of  the  most  dissimilar  diseases.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  scrofulous  patients,  nor  anti-scrofulous  reme- 
dies ;  but  we  have,  in  lymphatic  constitutions,  pneumonitis, 
gastritis,  encephalitis,  dermitis,  and  ganglionitis.  In  the 
prolegomena  of  this  work,  we  have  indicated  the  general 
modifications  which  the  lymphatic  temperament  imparts  to 
the  treatment  of  irritations,  and  to  the  employment  of  anti- 
phlogistics  ; — it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  that  subject. 

We  are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  any  direct  means  of 
debilitating  the  lymphatic  system  which  has  become  too  active 
and  irritable  in  those  persons  where  that  system  is  predomi- 
nant. Its  energy  can  only  be  relatively  lessened  by  exciting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  by 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  elaborations  of  the  blood,  and 
giving  strength  to  every  other  part  of  the  organization  ;  but 
here  therapeutics  is  merely  confined  to  revulsives,  and  cannot 
be  the  object  of  our  study. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system 
requiring  the  use  of  debilitants,  without  including  among 
them  syphilis.  This  affection  is  not,  however,  exclusively 
confined  to  the  lymphatics.  Under  the  denomination  of  sy- 
philis, physicians  have  confounded  irritations  of  all  tissues, 
and  of  all  organs,  and  attributed  them  to  a  common  imagi- 
nary cause,  a  syphilitic  virus.  By  attentive  examination,  we 
discover  that  this  pretended  syphilis  is  composed  of  inflam- 
mations or  ulcerations  which,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
genitals,  are  frequently  cured  simply  by  local  treatment,  and 
general  antiphlogistics,  and  sometimes  require  the  employ- 
ment of  more  or  less  powerful  revulsives.  The  constitution 
of  the  subject,  the  sympathies  connecting  the  genitals  with 
mucous  membranes,  bones,  fibrous  tissues,  and  especially  with 
the  integuments,  satisfactorily  account,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  irritations,  determined  by  those  which 
had  previously  taken  place.  What  relation  can  the  lymphatic 
system  have  with  ulcerations  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis, 
with  urethritis,  pharyngitis,  and  with  irritations  of  the  periosr 
team  and  bones  ? 
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M.  Jourdan,  who  has  so  much  benefitted  himself  and  the 
whole  world  with  the  learned  historical  labours  of  German 
physicians,  and  especially  of  Henslen  Sprengel,  and  Gruner, 
was  the  first  who  attempted,  in  France,  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  importation  of  syphilis  by  the 
companions  of  Columbus,  and  the  equally  erroneous  and  dis- 
gusting hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  syphilitic  virus. (1) 
His  efforts  have  not  been  fruitless  ; — the  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  the  history  of  medicine  by  Sprengel,  and 
of  Meckel's  excellent  treatise  on  anatomy,  has  been  adopted 
by  many  individuals  of  high  merit ;  a  military  surgeon  has 
published  in  its  favour  the  important  results  of  his  practice 
at  the  hospital  of  Strasbourg.  The  facts  related  by  M.  Rich- 
mond (2)  are  very  satisfactory,  and  place  that  question  almost 
beyond  every  possible  doubt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Hunter, (3)  Adams, (4)  and  Richard  Carmichael,(5) 
had  already  attempted  to  distinguish  the  real  syphilis,  pro- 
duced by  contagion,  from  those  symptoms  which  they  have 
called  pseudo-syphilitlci,  syphiloidei,  sequalx  syphilitici  morbi, 
The  result  of  their  enquiries,  and  of  those  of  their  succes- 
sors is,  1st,  that  pseudo-syphilitic  irritations  are  much  more 
frequent  than  others;  2d,  that  the  diagnosis  between  them 
and  the  latter  is  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible;  3d, 
that  both  these  forms  of  syphilis  can  be  cured  without  mer- 
cury. 

English  practitioners  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
remark  respecting  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  by  an  infinite 
number  of  well  authenticated  cases.  G.  Ferguson,  a  sur- 
geon of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  was  the  first  who  called 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  useless  and  injurious 
practice  of  mercury.  Soon  after,  T.  Rose,  G.  Guthrie,  J. 
Thompson,  J.  Barthe,  and  J.  Hennen  adopted  and  propagated 
the  same  doctrine.    In  Germany,  L.  Kruger,  Hill,  and  others. 


(1)  Considerations  historiques  et  critiques  sur  la  syphilis,  Journal  universal 
des  sciences  mtdicales,  t.  I.  II.  et  III. 

(2)  Memoires  sur  la  syphilis,  Archives  gtntrales  de  JUdeeine,  t.  V.  p.  161, 
et  t.  VI.  p.  40,  et  p.  371*. 

(3)  A  treatise  on  venereal  diseases.    London,  1788. 

(4)  Observations  on  morbid  poisons.  London,  1807. 

(5)  An  essay  on  the  venereal  diseases  which  have  been  confounded  with  sy- 
philis, on  the  symptoms  tchich  exclusively  arise  from  that  poison. — Dubtk*, 
1S14,  in  8vo. 
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declared  themselves- partisans  of  the  new  opinion.  In  France, 
MM.  Charmeil  of  Metz,  and  Richond  of  Strasbourg,  have 
equally  ascertained  the  possibility  of  successfully  treating, 
without  mercury,  ali  irritations  reputed  syphilitic,  either  pri- 
mary or  consecutive.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  subject  will 
deserve  the  further  attention  of  practitioners. 

It  is  now  certain  that  mercurial  preparations,  far  from  being 
always  successful  against  irritations  of  the  genitals,  even  in 
their  mildest  form,  frequently  exasperate  them,  and  occasion 
considerable  mischief  Nay  more :  in  many  constitutions, 
mercury  itself  produces  irritations  more  obstinate  and  dan- 
gerous than  those  against  winch  it  is  administered.  In  a 
word,  this  metal,  under  whatever  shape  it  is  administered, 
against  primary  inflammations  or  ulcerations,  does  not  safe- 
ly and  constantly  prevent  secondary  and  sympathetic  irritations 
of  remote  parts.  In  this  respect,  the  adversaries  of  the 
mercurial  treatment  have  the  advantage  in  favour  of  their 
practice,  in  as  much  as  they  cure  their  patients  with  less  dan- 
ger, and  with  equal  chances  against  relapses. 

The  whole  question  rests  on  the  demonstration  of  the  fact 
just  mentioned.  No  one  denies  the  possibility  of  curing  ure- 
thritis, ulcerations  of  the  penis,  intumescence  of  the  inguinal 
ganglia,  periostitis,  pharyngitis,  ophthalmia?,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  by  severe  regimen,  diet,  bleeding,  baths  and  deri- 
vatives. Many,  among  the  most  exclusive  admirers  of  mer- 
cury, acknowledge  that  it  is  injurious  during  the  first  period, 
which  is  the  period  of  inflammation  in  syphilis  ;  but  they 
maintain  that,  without  mercury,  relapses  and  consecutive  ac- 
cidents are  more  frequent.  Facts  and  calculations  will  re- 
solve this  difficulty,  which  is  altogether  practical.  If.  Fer- 
gusson  found  syphilis  treated  without  mercury  in  Portugal, 
where  primitive  chancres  were  generally  cured  by  local 
means,  and  by  a  few  sudorifics  taken  internally.  He  em- 
ployed the  same  method  among  the  British  troops,  and  with 
equal  success.  M.  Rose  has  observed  secondary  symptoms 
in  about  one  third  of  patients  treated  without  mercury  ;  but 
those  symptoms  were  so  light  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  ordinary  skilful  men,  and  these  disappeared  under  the 
treatment  already  employed  against  the  primary  affection. 
(I)   Other  English  practitioners  have  cured,   without  mercu- 

(1)   Observations  tit  the  treatment  of  svphilis,  with  an  account  of  several 
raxes  of  thai  disease,  in  which  a  cure  was  efrs>  ted  without  the  use  of  mercury 
Medico-Chirurgica!  Transactions.     London,    Vol,  VI II.  1  'J  17. 
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ry,  several  hundreds  of  patients  ;  and  they  found  the  propor- 
tion of  secondary  symptoms  to  be  less  considerable  than  by 
the  opposite  mode  of  treatment.  (2)  M.  M.  Murray,  Evans 
and  Brown,  have  seen  secondary  symptoms  occur  only  in  one 
case  out  of  ten  treated  without  mercury.  M.  Guthrie,  in  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  at  York,  has  collected  a  number  of  cases 
favourable  to  this  method.  M.  Thomson,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  hospitals  of  Edinbugb,  has  cured  primitive  ul- 
cers by  rest,  antiphlogistics,  a  recumbent  posture,  the  local 
application  of  mere  palliatives,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  when 
mercury  has  been  used.  No  affection  of  the  bones  followed 
this  practice.  A  small  number  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  swel- 
ling and  ulcerations  of  the  pharynx,  subsequently  appeared 
in  some  cases,  but  yielded  to  the  same  treatment.  MM. 
Bartlett  and  Hennen  have  obtained  similar  results.  Final- 
ly, a  circular,  addressed  on  the  2d  of  April,  1819,  to  all  the 
physicians  of  the  British  army,  and  signed  J.  M.  McGregor 
and  W.  Francklin,  declared  that,  out  of  194G  patients,  treat- 
ed for  primary  ulceration  of  the  penis,  ninety-six  have  had 
various  kinds  of  secondary  symptoms  :  among  these,  twelve 
only  were  submitted  to  the  mercurial  treatment.  These,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  were  all  perfectly  cured.  In  all  cases,  af- 
ter treatment  without  mercury,  the  patients  may  return  to 
their  occupation,  and  even  to  the  most  arduous  labour,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  treatment  by  mercury. 

On  perusing  these  statements,  some  may  yet  exclaim 
against  what  they  call  invasion  of  the  spirit  of  system  ;  but 
their  vociferations  will  neither  astonish  nor  arrest  judicious 
practitioners:  declamation  is  the  lot  of  prejudice,  investiga- 
tion that  of  reasoning. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  those  diseases  com- 
prised under  the  appellation  of  syphilis,  the  most  severe  an- 
alysis can  oniy  discover  irritations  of  the  genitals,  produced 
either  by  excessive  coition,  or  by  the  impression  of  matter 
proceeding  from  tissues  affected  with  similar  irritations,  and 
which,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  subjects,  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  remedies  employed,  are  either  radi- 
cally cured  in  more  or  less  time,  or  transmitted  through 
the  medium  of  the  sympathies,  to  remote  organs.     A  proper 


(22)  Observations  on  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases  without  mercury.-- 
Edinburgh,  1817,  in  8v. 
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local  treatment  is  the  first  condition  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
those  diseases.  The  second  consists  in  the  employment  of 
general  antiphlogistic  or  derivative  means,  which  experience 
has  established  as  the  most  useful.  Mercury  may  here  find  a 
place  among  internal  remedies  ;  but  its  action  is  neither  in- 
dispensable in  all  cases,  nor  free  from  danger.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  proper,  truly  useful,  and  even  superior 
to  all  other  remedies,  are  small  in  number,  and  ought  to 
command  the  particular  attention  of  our  enlightened  cotem- 
poraries. 

Having  so  far  explained  our  subject,  let  us  now  examine 
the  local  treatment  of  inflammations,  resulting  from  impure 
coition,  and  which  have  their  seat  in  the  lymphatics.  These 
parts  are  not  more  particularly  involved  tljan  all  other  tissues. 
Hunter  found  the  lymphatic  vessels  extending  from  the  ge- 
nitals to  the  ganglia  of  the  groin^  red  and  inflamed,  as  well 
as  those  ganglia  themselves.  Analogy  seems  to  warrant  the 
idea,  that  this  inflammation  takes  place  in  all  cases  of  trans- 
mission of  the  irritation  from  an  inflamed  surface  or  organ 
to  the  nearest  ganglia.  In  this  case,  the  lymphatics  will  sel- 
dom give  any  sign  of  their  irritation.  The  physician's  at- 
tention is  more  forcibly  called  to  the  point  from  whence  the 
phlogosis  is  derived,  and  to  the  organ  which  it  has  subse- 
quently involved.  English  physicians  have  observed,  that  in 
ulcerations  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis,  success  will  fol- 
low the  observance  of  the  three  following  precepts,  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  emollient  or  resolu- 
tive dressings-  Indeed.,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  when  the  penis 
is  freed  from  the  inevitable  friction  arising  from  walking,  and 
covered  with  relaxing  topics,  how  soon  its  inflammation  must 
subside  and  disappear.  When  irritation  is  high,  emollient 
cataplasms  are  called  for;  but  in  milder  cases,  lint  dipped  into 
water  or  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  will  be  sufficient. 
Local  bleeding  may  be  added,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Long  continued  cold  applications  are  highly  bene- 
ficial where  the  congestion  of  blood  is  intense,  and  the  in- 
flammatory swelling  considerable.  It  now  becomes  impor- 
tant to  renew  the  dressing  frequently,  in  order  to  keep  the 
part  moist,  and  wash  off  the  matter,  which  might,  by  its 
presence,  increase  the  irritation. 

By  following  this  antiphlogistic  method  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  buboes  will  be  much  less  numerous  than  by  any 
other  plan  of  treatment.     The  irritation  impeded  in  its  prpr 
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gress,has  less  tendency  to  extend  along  the  lymphatics  to  the 
inguinal  ganglia.  When,  however,  these  are  inflamed, 
swollen,  and  become  painful,  resting  in  a  constant  recumbent 
posture  in  bed  should  be  strictly  observed.  Leeches,  in  va- 
rious quantities,  to  the  tumour,  constitute  the  best  application, 
as  they  will  destroy  the  irritation  by  which  it  is  produced  I 
have  often  seen  local  bleeding  follow  the  most  voluminous 
and  inflamed  buboes.  After  evacuating  blood,  emollient  cata- 
plasms, or,  if  the  tumefaction  i3  recent,  compresses  dipped 
into  cold  water,  often  renewed,  appear  to  me  the  most  proper 
means  to  be  used  ;  leeches  and  emollients  are  afterwards  re- 
peated, as  occasion  requires.  From  what  has  been  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  from  my 
own  experience,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  this  method 
will  succeed  in  operating  the  resolution  of  the  greater  number 
of  buboes.  It  is  evidently  preferable  to  the  applications  al- 
ternately cold  and  warm,  generally  adopted  by  the  English, 
wherein  the  action,  being  incessantly  contradicted,  must  ne- 
cessarily keep  up  or  renew  the  irritation,  instead  of  subduing 
it  by  a  continued  debilitating  impression.* 

Other  phlegmasia?,  occurring  either  primitively  or  by  sym- 
pathy, in  the  pharynx,  nasal  cavities,  periosteum,  articulations, 
and  bones,  require  no  other  local  treatment  than  antiphlogis- 
tics.  Some  have  succeeded  in  applying  leeches  to  all  the 
inflamed  parts,  even  as  far  as  the  tonsils,    where  they  have 


•  Among  the  most  imporfar.t  improvements  made  in  the  healing-  art  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  must  reckon  the  practice  of 
treating  syphilis  without  mercury.  The  method  is  now  successfully  adopted 
throughout  this  continent,  and  its  soccer  among  us  has  equalled  that  obtain- 
ed in  the  old  world.  But  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  whether  lues  venerea 
is  treated  with  or  without  mercury,  the  patient  can  neFer  rely  on  a  radical 
cure,  since  we  daily  se<  relapses  after  the  most  judicious  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  read  reports  from  various  institutions  in  Europe,  which 
are  totally  contradictory  with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  relapses  in  both 
modes  of  treatment,  borne  reports  tend  to  prove  that  relapses  are  more 
commonly  met  with  wheu  mercury  has  been  used;  others  again  show  that 
they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  when  that  remedy  has  not  been  em- 
ployed. I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  attention  has  been  given  in  these 
countries  to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  and,  if  we  consider  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  are  totally  void  of  that  spirit  of  national  rivalrv, 
which  has  often  been  so  injurious'to  the  cause  of  science  in  the  old  world,  we 
must  confess  that,  as  impartiality  to  one  or  another  system  is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  scientific  experiments,  none,  perhaps,  are  better  qualified  to  furnish 
those  results  which  are  to  be  the  guide  of  our  practice  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
<ither  diseases. 
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proved  highly  beneficial.    I  will  speak  in  another  place  of  the 
general  treatment  of  syphilis. 

With  respect  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lymphatics, 
they  are  characterized  by  hard  tumours,  extending  to  the  skin 
and  cellular  substance.  Their  treatment  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  book. 

Tumours  arising  from  chronic  irritations  of  the  ganglia, 
even  where  neither  violent  pain,  heat,  or  hardness  exist,  re- 
quire the  persevering  and  repeated  use  of  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  of  small  local  bleeding.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt 
the  dissolution  or  absorption  of  those  tumours,  without  sub- 
duing the  irritation  from  which  they  proceed  ;  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  treatment  then  consists  in  the  employment  of 
means  calculated  to  restore  harmony  in  the  functions,  and 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  process  of  composition  and 
decomposition  of  the  tissues.  I  have  seen  buboes  remain 
stationary  for  six  or  eight  months  in  hospitals,  and  be  gradu- 
ally and  spontaneously  cured  as  soon  as  the  patients  resumed 
their  occupations.  In  some  constitutions,  indolent  tumours 
arc  met  with,  in  which  nothing  remains  but  the  materials  ac- 
cumulated by  irritation,  and  the  resolution  of  which  is  the 
work  of  time.  But  before  giving  up  those  lymphatic  tumours 
to  nature,  it  must  be  well  ascertained  thatthe  irritation  has 
disappeared,  and  antiphlogistics  should  be  persisted  in  for 
gome  time  longer. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    DEBILITANT   MEDICATIONS    APPLIED    TO  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

Section  I. 
General  Considerations. 

There  exists  in  the  human  body  an  important  apparatus, 
which  collects,  as  it  were,  all  impressions,  and  propagates 
*hem  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  from  the  centre  to 
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the  organs,  which  serves  as  a  common  bond,  a  regulator  ami 
agent  of  impulsion  to  the  whole  and  to  every  division  of  the 
living  economy.  This  apparatus  is  formed  by  the  nervous 
system  ;  it  partakes  of  all  affections  ;  and  being  the  ex- 
clusive agent  of  sympathies,  it  holds  under  its  dependence 
the  whole  animal  organism  and  all  its  functions.  The  whole 
nervous  system  possesses  such  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
systems  of  most  pathological  affections,  that  the  study  of 
this  influence  in  the  various  cases,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  physiology  of  diseased  organi- 
zation. 

The  nervous  system  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  either  in 
its  extremities  expanded  on  the  surface  of  the  IkkIv,  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  organs  ;  whether  in  the  intermediate  cords 
which  unite  those  extremities  to  the  centre,  or  in  that  centre 
itself  which  constitutes  the  cerebro-spinal  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Intimately  blended  with  the  proper  tissires  of  organs,  it 
would  appear,  by  the  pain  which  so  often  exists  before  any 
trace  can  be  found  of  a  change  in  the  tissues,  that  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nervous  system  receives  the  first  impression 
from  stimulating  substances.  This  circumstance  may  per- 
haps be  owing  to  their  being  more  sensible  to  stimulations 
than  other  parts,  which  causes  them  to  act  sooner  under  their 
influence.  But  the  nervous  ramifications,  blended  with  the 
whole  of  the  living  tissues,  never  remain  alone  affected  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  with  any  degree  of  intensity.  Their 
stimulation  extends,  in  all  cases,  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
to  the  other  tissues  composing  the  organs,  and  especially  to 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  thereby  giving  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. Simple  nevrosis  ran  never  exist;  and  those  diseases 
-which  have  been  called  by  that  name,  are  to  be  referred  either 
to  disorders  resulting  from  irritations  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  to  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia?,  among 
the  phenomena  over  which  the  effects  of  nervous  excitement 
predominate. 

Hallucinations,  confused  or  exaggerated  perceptions  in  sight, 
hearing,  smelling,  and  taste,  are  constantly  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  action  of  the  nerves  perceiving  those  sensa- 
tions, or  in  that  of  the  brain  itself;  and  these  changes  them- 
selves proceed  from  irritations  existing  either  in  the  tissue 
wherein  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  expanded,  or  in 
the  intermediate  chord,  or  even  in  the  brain  itself.     Inflam- 
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mations  and  disorganizations  of  the  retina,  labyrinth,  and  pi- 
tuitary membrane  ;  tumours  of  the  acoustic,  optic,  and  olfac- 
tory nerves;  destructions  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  the  or- 
gans where  those  nerves  terminate,  which  are  always  ascer- 
tained on  the  dead  body,  justify  my  assertion.  In  such  cases, 
instead  ofapplyingthe  dogmatical  name  ofnevrosis  tit  would  be 
more  rational  and  more  useful  to  therapeutists  to  search  for  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  occasioning  such  unusual  phenomena. 

Pain  existing  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  is  merely  the 
result  of  acute  or  chronic  irritations,  which  often  become  ha- 
bitual, and  affect  the  portions  of  nerves  in  which  they  are  felt. 
Dissection  always  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  by  constantly 
showing  the  existence,  in  inflamed  nerves,  of  bloody  injec- 
tions, serous  effusions,  and  of  fibrous,  schirrhous  or  other  tu- 
mours, to  be  the  produce  of  a  violent  or  slow  irritation  of  the 
affected  tissues.  These  diseases  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
called  ncvritis,  and  not  nevrosis  or  nevralgia. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  re- 
ceives all  impressions  produced  on  the  animal  economy,  with 
every  part  of  which  it  has  more  or  less  intimate  and  rapid 
communications.  In  bones,  cartilages  and  tendons,  the  sen- 
sibility is  not  exalted  till  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  the  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  nervous 
ramifications  penetrating  those  organs,  to  excite  pain,  fever 
and  sympathetic  phenomena;  but  in  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  all  parenchymatous  organs,  the  phenomena  are 
instantly  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  brain 
receives  the  impression  of  pain  or  of  an  exalted  vital  action 
existing  in  some  other  organ,  it  is  itself  stimulated,  its 
functions  are  disturbed,  and  it  excites  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner the  heart,  stomach,  muscles,  and  all  parts  subjected  to  its 
influence. 

Should  this  state  of  sympathetic  excitement  continue  for 
some  time,  and  should  the  stimulation  experienced  by  the 
brain  be  intense,  inflammation  may  take  place  in  that  viscus, 
and  complicate  the  primary  disease.  Certain  viscera,  owing 
to  their  closer  connection  with  the  brain,  have  more  power 
than  others  of  exciting  these  secondary  phlegmasia?.  Bag- 
livi,  Rega,  Sydenham,  Stoll,  Finke,  and  others,  had  formerly 
noticed  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  gastric  phe- 
nomena and  cerebral  symptoms  ingastro-enteritis,  which  they 
called  bilious  or  mucous  fevers.  This  observation  has  been 
confirmed  very  lately  ;  and  Mr.  Scoutetten  has  even  establish- 
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ed  that,  after  all  violent  inflammations  of  the  digestive  canal, 
the  arachnoidea  gives  evident  traces  of  inflammation. (1) 

In  the  chronic  stage,  the  same  sympathies  produce  the 
same  effects.  Latent  gastritis  and  hepatitis  act  on  the  brain, 
and  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hypochondriasis.  We 
know  the  influence  of  an  irritated  stomach  in  the  production 
of  apoplexy. (2)  Several  dissections  have  proved  tiiat  mania* 
and  other  disorders  of  the  intellectual  functions,  are  frequently 
occasioned  by  inflammation  in  some  viscera  acting  then  mor- 
bidly on  the  brain,  and  producing  in  that  organ  secondary 
irritations  or  alterations  of  texture.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
hysteria  is  the  effect  of  chronic  irritation  in  the  uterus,  indu- 
cing disorders  in  the  nerves. 

But  if  the  brain,  being  the  centre  of  all  perceptions,  is  thus 
excited  by  all  other  organs,  and  shares  in  their  stimulation, 
its  influence  on  them  is  not  less  powerful  and  replete  with 
remarkable  effects,  when  it  is  itself  the  primary  seat  of  more 
or  less  intense  phlegmasia?.  Gastro-enteritis  is  often  sympa- 
thetically produced  by  encephalitis.  Under  the  influence  of 
strong  and  lasting  intellectual  excitements,  irritations  arise  in 
the  most  irritable  viscera,  which  sometimes  terminate  in  chro- 
nic inflammations.  Thus  the  assiduous  and  sedentary  labours 
of  the  cabinet,  violent  passions  and  nostalgia,  are  frequent 
causes of  gastro-intestinal,  pulmonary, or  other  inflammations. 

Excitements  of  the  nervous  system,  however  limited  and 
inconsiderable,  always  increase,  by  their  long  continuance, 
t tie  susceptibility  of  all  its  parts:  under  their  influence  the 
whole  body  becomes  more  susceptible  of  impressions  ;  the 
action  of  the  brain  acquires  predominance  over  all  other  or- 
gans ;  the  nervous  temperament,  if  it  already  exists,  assumes 
greater  energy,  or  it  becomes  predominant  in  subjects  where 
no  trace  of  that  temperament  was  observable.  This  nervous 
susceptibility,  increased  under  the  influence  of  certain  irrita- 
tions, is  often  carried  to  such  extent  as  to  be  exasperated  by 
the  slightest  stimulants,  and  to  give  rise,  in  consequence  of 
the  least  physical  or  moral  excitements,  to  the  most  alarming 
accidents. 

(1)  Recherches  d'anatomie  patbologique  demontrant  la  rapport  qui  existe 
enire  I'irritation  de  la  membrane  muqueuse  gastro-iutestinale  et  celles  de  la 
meningtne  du  cerveau,  Journ.  univ   des.  scienc  medic,  t.  XVIII. 

(2)  Vide  article  ahoplexie  in  the  Dictionnaire  abrege  des  sciences  medicates, 
and  the  work  of  M  Richond,  entitled  De  ('influence  de  Pestomac  sur  Vapn- 
jtlerie,  Paris  1824,  in  8vo. 
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Spasms,  convulsions,  tetanus,  chorea  and  catalepsy,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  physician  accustomed  to  enquire  into,  and 
distinguish  the  real  seat  of  diseases,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  a  primitive  or  secondary  stimulation  of  the  cere- 
brospinal nervous  system,  or  of  the  disorder  induced  by  that 
irritation  in  muscular  motion.  Sometimes  the  real  seat  of 
the  disease  is  in  one  or  several  viscera  which  have  become 
painful  ;  or  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  their  mem- 
branes. These  distinctions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
therapeutics:  without  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  the  exact  treatment  which  circumstances  may  require* 
in  the  different  varieties  of  nervous  diseases. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that,  in  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  our  treatment  should  always  be  directed 
against  the  existing  irritation.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  disorders  occurring  in  the  functions  of  this  system,  con- 
stantly arise  from  acute  or  chronic  irritations,  either  of  its 
own  substance,  or  of  the  organs  in  which  it  is  ramified,  and 
where  it  occasions  alterations  of  texture  similar,  or  at  least 
analagous  to  those  which  follow  all  other  inflammations. 
Tlie  words  ncvrosis,  nevralgia,  convulsions,  paralysis,  express 
but  secondary  phenomena  ;  they  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  nomenclature  of  diseases,  and  others  established  convey- 
ing the  idea,  and  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  affected 
organ  and  on  the  nature  of  that  affection. 

The  whole  class  of  narcotics  is  included  in  the  debilitants 
applied  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Many  practitioners 
have  thought  that  those  substances,  besides  stimulating  the 
stomach  or  other  organs  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  have 
also  a  direct  debilitating  effect  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  there* 
by  lessening  their  increased  action,  and  producing  more  or 
less  a  profound  stupor. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  call  to  mind  that  the  function 
of  an  organ  may  be  dimished,  or  even  entirely  impeded,  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason  that  its  tissue  is  the 
seat  of  violent  irritation  or  conjection  of  blood  :  now,  it  will 
be  seen  below,  that  this  is  always  the  case  with  narcotise 
These  do  not  act  otherwise  than  by  producing  a  sensible  disor- 
der in  the  function  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  an 
afflux  of  blood  to  those  parts  which  may  be  paramount  to 
apoplexy  and  death. 

In  order  to  proceed  methodically  in  laying  down  the  treat- 
ment of  irritations  of  the  nervous  system,  we  will  examine, 
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1st,  irritations  of  the  viscera,  accompanied  with  predominance 
of  nervous  phenomena;  2d,  lesions  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
or  of  their  expansion  in  the  organs  of  the  senses  ;  3d,  excite- 
ments of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre.  The  special  form  of  ac- 
cidents accompanying  these  different  cases,  is  altogether  of  a 
secondary  importance  in  the  treatment,  owing  to  their  con- 
stant variety.  Hence,  in  some  constitutions,  acute  gastritis 
and  metritis,  will  produce  either  agitation  and  want  of  sleep, 
spasms  or  convulsions,  or  drowsiness  and  stupor.  When  the 
diseases  become  chronic,  they  may  produce  melancholy  or 
faintness,  sometimes  incoherence  of  ideas,  or  even  mental 
alienation.  The  practitioner  must  first  attentively  enquire 
for  the  affected  spot  producing  the  disorders,  and  examine 
the  brain  which  is  in  a  state  more  or  less  approaching  inflam- 
mation. The  particular  nature  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  both  these  orders  of  affections,  possesses  but  a  secondary 
influence  on  the  treatment  they  require. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  use  of  debilitants  in  irritations  of  the  viscera,  uith  pre- 
dominance of  nervous  symptoms. 

The  curative  means  required  for  affections  of  this  kind, 
vary  according  to  the  forms,  somewhat  numerous,  which  they 
are  susceptible  of  assuming  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
will  now  be  considered. 

All  inflammations  may,  in  nervous  subjects,  give  rise  to 
great  agitation,  want  of  sleep,  delirium,  spasmodic  motions, 
and  other  similar  accidents.  This  fact  daily  presents  itself 
in  practice.  In  such  cases,  the  first  indication  consists  in  di- 
minishing the  violence  of  the  irritation  producing  such  disor- 
ders in  the  nervous  functions.  This  will  be  effected  by  local 
bleeding,  general,  tepid  and  long  bathing,  emollient  and  se- 
dative applications.  These  must  be  had  recourse  to,  not  on- 
ly in  inflammations  of  parts  situated  externally,  as  the  mus- 
cles, articulations  or  ligaments,  but  also  in  metritis,  nephri- 
tis, gastritis,  hepatitis,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  inter- 
nal viscera. 

Should  these  means  be  found  inadequate,  and  the  nervous 
system  so  bent  on  irritation  that  its  affection  continues  and 
makes  further  progress,  although  the  local  inflammation  may 
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have  been  treated  with  sufficient  energy,  narcotics  may  be- 
come useful.  It  is,  however,  generally  improper  to  apply 
narcotics  immediately  on  the  affected  tissues,  owing  to  their 
being  susceptible  of  renewing  or  increasing  the  irritation, 
and  of  being  altered  in  their  nature  by  irritated  surfaces. 
Their  calming  and  stupefying  effect  is  more  certain  when  ap- 
plied to  sound  parts,  which  absorb  them  without  altering 
their  partieles,  and  carry  them  immediately  into  the  circula- 
tion. Thus  we  see  extract  of  opium  and  laudanum  produce 
stronger  and  more  certain  effects  when  given  in  glysters  than 
when  taken  by  the  mouth,  wherever  the  stomach  or  intestines 
are  in  a  state  of  irritation. 

In  proportion  as  the  excitement  -of  the  blood-vessels  is  less 
intense,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  more  predominant,  gene- 
ral narcotics  may  be  substituted  to  antiphlogistics  and  blood- 
letting. But  we  should  not  forget  that  such  substances  are 
excitant,  and  only  act  in  modifying  vital  action  in  the  ner- 
vous system-  When  inflammation  exists,  they  seldom  suc- 
ceed otherwise  than  by  allaying,  for  a  limited  time,  the  gene- 
ral morbid  symptoms  ;  and  when  their  effects  diappear,  the 
disease  returns,  accompanied  with  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
disorders,  which  had  -subsided  for  a  time.  In  a  word,  opiates 
are  never  to  be  used  except  when,  by  means  of  direct  anti- 
phlogistics, the  physician  ha*  been  able  to  alla^*  irritation  in 
the  parts  affected,  and  thereby  prevented  the  effects  of  that 
excitement  which  narcoties  never  fail  to  produce. 

These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
varieties  of  asthma,  which,  being  independent  of  organic  af- 
fections of  the  bearj  and  large  vessels,  seem  to  proceed  from 
irritation  of  the  mueous  membrane  of  the  bronchia?,  and  from 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  iauscles  of  the  glottis.  (1)  They 
should-,  at  the  same  time,  regulate  the  physician's  conduct  in 
cases  of  spasms  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  nervous  vo- 
miting, gasfralg&a,  bolimia,  pica,  nervous  colic,  spasms  of  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  and  in  all  nevrosis  of  the  viscera.  It 
cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  that,  in  all  such  cases,  anti- 
phlogistic*, loeal  bleeding,  baths,  sad  emollient  fomentations, 
should  precede  the  use  of  narcotics.,  and,  as  it  were,  dispose 


(1)  Vide  Reflexions  physiolo<,riques  et  pnthologiques  sar  l'asthme.  Journal 
CempUmentaire  des  sciences  medizalcs,  t.  V,  p.  3. 
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the  nervous  system  to  support  their  action,  and  obtain  relief 
from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  irritations  with  pre- 
dominance of  nervous  symptoms,  does  not  solely  consist  in 
the  employment  of  soothing  and  antiphlogistic  means.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  they  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  derivatives  tending  to  divert  vital  efforts  to  the 
parts,  and  with  various  stimulants  calculated  to  diminish  or 
subdue  the  excess  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

Section  III. 

Of  the  employment  of  debilitants  against  irritations  ^f  the  ?ier- 
■Vous  trunks,  and  of  their  expansions  in  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

Inflammation  of  the  nerves  is  evidently  the  cause  of  that 
pain,  often  intolerable,  which  has  been  called  by  authors  ner- 
vous rheumatism,  and,  by  the  learned  Professor  Chaussier, 
nevralgia.  After  having  designated  the  vital  affection  giving 
rise  to  such  diseases,  their  treatment  becomes  self-evident. 
When  pain  begins  to  spread  along  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
general  bleeding,  and  especially  the  application  of  leeches, 
are  highly  beneficial.  M.  Vaidy  has  several  times  cured  in  a 
short  time,  violent  nevralgia,  by  means  of  scarification  and 
cupping  along  the  whole  course  of  inflamed  nerves^J) 

To  the  means  already  prescribed,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
local  emollients,  long  bathing,  and  soft  gentle  drinks.  I  believe 
this  treatment  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion. When  it  fails,  however,  and  pain,  which  it  is  generally 
difficult  to  allay,  still  continues,  we  may  have  recourse  to  di- 
rect excitants  or  derivatives,  notwithstanding  their  efficacy  has 
been  established  by  the  most  empirical  experience.  But  this 
change  of  treatment  should  not  be  resorted  to  before  having 
insisted  on  the  use  of  antiphlogistics  and  emollients,  for  a 
longer  time  than  ordinary  practitioners  generally  do.  In- 
flammations of  nerves  always  run  through  a  considerable 
thickness  of  parts,  their  irritations  must  be  treated  with  great 
perseverance.  The  primitive  seat  of  pain  or  irritation 
should  first  command  our  attention,  and  the  principal  efforts 
of  the  treatment,  as  well  as  a  great  number  leeches,  should 

(1)  Journal  Complementiire  du  Diciionnaire  des  sciences  midieales>t.  UJ. 
p,  135. 
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be  directed  to  that  part.  Wherever  the  affected  nerve  is  su- 
perficial, these  remedies  will  act  more  directly  and  with 
greater  activity. 

Acoustic  nevralgia,  or  otalgia  requires  the  same  treatment. 
In  this  case  M.  Itard  directs  the  head  to  he  sponged  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  warm  water,  and  then  rubbed  with 
hot  flannel,  until  the  parts  be  perfectly  dry,  when  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  another  dry  and  hot  flannel,  or  an  oil-cloth 
cap.  Where  the  hairs  are  long,  and  this  process  impractica- 
ble, the  temples  and  ears  may  be  covered  with  emollient  ap- 
plications, containing  some  aromatics,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  skin,  and  promote  perspiration.  Vervine  boiled  with  milk 
and  linseed  flour  forms  a  very  proper  topic.(l) 

In  inflammations  of  the  retina,  antiphlogistics  must  be  tried 
previous  to  stimulants  and  derivatives,  as  well  as  in  odontalgia, 
where  they  will  check  the  too  frequent  practice  of  pulling  of 
teeth. 


Section    IV. 

Of  the  use  of  debilitants  against  irritations  of  the  cerebrospi- 
nal system. — 1st.  Acute  irritations. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  inflammation 
of  the  brain  from  that  of  the  arachnoides.  When  the  head, 
however,  is  invaded,  during  the  course  of  acute  phlegmasia? 
in  other  organs,  it  is  most  generally  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  brain  itself.  M.  Lallemand  has  satisfactorily  character- 
ized the  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  arachnoiditis,  of 
apoplexy,  and  of  cerebritis,  when  he  says,  that  in  the  first, 
spasms  exist  without  palsy ;  in  the  second,  there  is  a  sudden 
attack  of  palsy  without  spasmodic  symptoms;  the  third  is  es- 
pecially characterized  by  spasms,  slow  and  progressive  palsy, 
by  an  irregular  and  often  intermittent  course. 

Whether  the  affection  is  in  the  brain  itself,  or  simply  in  the 
arachnoides,  the  danger  is  equally  great,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  equally  active.  If  the  brain  is  easily  disorganized, 
as  is  often  found  in  dissections,  the  arachnoides  also  may  as 
readily  become  the  seat  of  membranous  exsudations  and  of 
mortal  serous  effusions.     The  strictest  antiphlogistic  treat- 

(I)  Traiti  des  maladies  de  PorciHe  et  da  Paudition.  Paris.  1322,  2  rolf. 
in-os'o. 
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ment  must  be  resorted  to  on  the  first  onset  of  the  disease. — 
Bleeding,  which  is  generally  proper  in  every  case,  should  be 
proportionate,  not  so  much  with  the  agitation  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  often  more  tranquil  and  slow  than  natural,  as  with 
the  intensity  of  cephalalgia,  the  injection  of  the  eyes,  and 
with  the  dejection  or  exasperation  of  the  nervous  affections. 
Immediately  after  bleeding,  cold  applications,  such  as  ice 
contained  in  a  bladder,  must  be  applied  to  the  skull,  after 
shaving  off  the  hairs.  Should  there  be  any  appearance  of 
irritation  about  the  cerebellum,  leeches  around  the  neck,  be- 
hind the  ears,  to  the  temples  and  back  of  the  neck  and  head, 
will  be  found  serviceable,  after  general  bleeding.  When  the 
irtitation  has  been  diminished  fey  these  means,  derivatives 
nsay  be  advantageously  employed.  In  many  cases,  sinapisms 
applied  not  only  to  the  feet,  but  the  whole  leg,  as  high  as  the 
knee,  are  advantageously  added  to  leeches  to  the  neck,  which 
are  renewed  as  they  fall,  and  to  cold  applications  on  the  head. 
This  treatment,  combined  with  the  use  of  diluent  drinks,  has 
several  times  succeeded  in  checking  encephalitis,  threatening 
to  become  intense.  When  the  disease  continues,,  we  must 
persevere  in  the  same  course  of  conduct.  It  is  dangerous  to 
operate  a  revulsion  on  the  alimentary  canal,  before  the  ence- 
phalitis has  been  considerably  diminished,  owing  to  the  inti- 
mate sympathy  existing  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  might  share  tiro  stimulation 
exercised  on  the  former. 

Clinical  experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  several 
diseases,  stiO  considered  by  M.  Broussais  as  gastro-entcritis, 
complicated  with  encephalitis,  or  arachnoiditis,  are,  exclu- 
sively, irritations  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes  in  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  affection  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  but  a  subsequent,  secondary,  and  sympathetic  effect.  Those 
complaints,  which  ought  to  be  called  encephalo-gastritis,,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  among  pretended  ataxic  fevers,  typhus, 
and  what  is  called  in  children  acute  hydrocephalus-  In  all 
such  cases,  which  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  cerebral 
symptoms  being  anterioT  to,  and  more  violent  than  those  of 
gastro-enteritis,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  treatment  just 
described,  carefully  avoiding  any  cxeiting  ingtsta,  covering 
the  abdomen  with  emollient  fomentations,  applying  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium  as  soon  as  inflammation  begins  to  appear 
within  the  abdomen. 

Bit  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  inflammation  com- 
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mences  in  the  abdomen,  and  subsequently  extends  to  the 
brain,  or  its  serous  membrane,  through  sympathy.  Prudence 
and  reason  dictate  to  the  practitioner  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  same  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  against  seconda- 
ry and  sympathetic  affections  of  the  brain,  as  when  that  or- 
gan is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Violent,  deep-seated  and  permanent  pain,  extending  along 
the  spine,  and  indicating  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
must  be  treated  with  general  bleeding,  applications  of  a  great 
number  of  leeches  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  parts  affected, 
Jong  bathing,  and  diluent  drinks.  The  patient  should  lie  on 
a  solid  matrass  ;  as  soft  or  feather  beds  tend  to  increase  heat 
and  pain.  If  the  patient  cannot  be  immersed  into  a  warm 
bath,  cold  applications  to  the  parts  might  prove  beneficial. 
Some  have  advised  both  at  the  same  time  ;  but  I  am  decided- 
ly averse  to  the  alternate  application  of  heat  and  cold  in  ca- 
ses of  inflammations,  and  I  think  this  practice  contrary  to 
reason. 

Acute  hydrocephalus,  or  ventricular  arachnoiditis  of  chil- 
dren, whether  proceeding  from  gastro-enteritis,  or  from  irri- 
tation in  the  brain,  requires  the  treatment  laid  down  against 
encephalitis.  Its  results  are  to  be  equally  dreaded,  what- 
ever be  the  patient's  age  or  strength,  since  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  the  same.  Arresting  the  progress  of  irritation  will 
effectually  prevent  that  effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  children,  and  always  arising  from  that 
disease.  For  this  purpose,  leeches  must  be  applied  to  the 
neck  and  temples,  and  the  head  covered  with  compresses  dip- 
ped in  cold  water,  whilst  proper  and  energetic  remedies  are 
used  against  the  existing  gastro-enteritis.(*) 


{*)  The  precept  here  given  of  arresting  the  progress  of  irritation,  and 
thereby  preventing  effusion  of  serum,  is  undoubtedly  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  next  to  impossible.  Indeed  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  this  effusion 
takes  place.  Some  practitioners  have  thought  hydrocephalus  may  occur  with- 
out previous  inflammation  :  others  that  the  period  of  effusion  is  coeval  with 
that  of  irritation:  whilst  others  again,  and  particularly  the  Trench  writers, 
pretend  that  it  is  invariably  the  effect  of  the  latter  accident.  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  this  question,  and  the  few  facts  which  have  been  adduced 
on  all  sides,  are  far  from  being  conclusive.  If  we  adopt  the  views  of  M. 
Begin,  others  will  say  that  his  debilitating  treatment  cann*  t  fail  to  increase 
the  accumulation  of  fluid,  which  it  will  certainly  do,  if  it  has  already  taken 
place.     Here  the  physician  is  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  and 
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Cold  applications  to  the  head,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the 
body  lies  in  a  warm  bath,  are  most  generally  beneficial  in  ir- 
ritations of  the  brain.  But  this  measure  requires  great  cau- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  to  which  it  may  give 
rise.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  warm  bath  up  to  the 
chin,  take  a  vehicle  containing  about  two  pounds  of  water, 
which  is  first  brought  in  contact  with  the  head,  and  then  pour- 
ed upon  it,  in  such  manner  as  the  mass  of  water  may  pro- 
duce no  shock  nor  percussion.  These  ablutions  must  be  re- 
peated ten,  twenty  or  thirty  times,  in  the  course  of  six,  ten 
or  twenty  minutes,  after  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
and  his  body  quickly  wiped  dry  with  hot  linen,  and  placed  in 
a  warm  bed.  Heat  must  be  kept  up  by  means  of  hot  bricks 
and  bed  cloaths,  whilst  cold  is  constantly  applied  to  the  head. 
This  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  maintaining  the  salutary 
effects  of  cold  effusions.  By  neglecting  to  persevere  in  the 
temporary  effect  of  a  warm  bath  on  the  whole  body,  and  of 
cold  water  on  the  head,  a  double  re-action  would  inevitably 
take  place,  as  I  have  often  observed  it  in  practice,  the  head 
would  become  burning  hot  and  the  trunk  cold  :  hence,  the 
fugitive  improvement  procured  by  effusions,  would  be  follow- 
ed with  increased  violence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  cases  of  encephalitis,  the  brain  must 
he  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  and  absolute  rest,  without 
which  blood-lettingwill  have  but  a  transient  effect,  in  which  the 
excitement  produced  by  this  harmful  exercise  of  the  brain, 
will  soon  draw  the  blood  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  direct  cold  or  of  distant  derivatives.  The 
patient  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  in  per- 
fect rest  and  silence.  Assistants  must  take  care  not  to  cross, 
torment,  or  unnecessarily  disturb  him  :  their  vigilance  and 
attention  must  keep  him  from  impatience  and  anger.  Final- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  causes  capable  of  exciting 
passions  and  feelings  of  all  kinds.  A  man  whose  brain  is  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  ought  to  have  his  senses,  as  it  were,  an- 


the  anxiety  under  which  his  mind  labours  in  that  moment,  can  only  find  re- 
lief in  this  deplorable  truth,  that  none  of  those  methods  has  vet  been  found  to 
produce  a  radical  cure.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  can  enable  me  to 
judge,  large  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  by  means  of  the  most  drastic  pur- 
gatives, has  beer*  more  successful  than  any  other  plan  of  treatment,  in  pro- 
curing what  little  relief  it  is  possible  to  afford  in  so  obstinate,  and  I  migb* 
perhaps  say,  incurable  a  disease. 
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nihilated,  and  his  mind  in  complete  inaction,  in  order  to  be 
free  from  all  kinds  of  excitement.  These  measures  are  more 
beneficial  than  is  generally  thought,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  under  our  present  consideration. 

By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
■material  disorders  which  characterize  apoplexy,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognize  in  them  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less 
violent  irritation  of  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
svstem,  on  which  blood  is  extravasated.  Should  this  irrita- 
tion, wrnch  is  at  first  slow,  inconsiderable,  and  often  kept  u\i 
by  the  sympathetic  influence  of  an  inflamed  stomach,  be  sud- 
denly increased  in  violence,  the  blood  flows  with  vehemence 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  where  it  produces  a 
circumscribed  extravasation,  or  a  rapid  and  more  or  les.<  ex- 
tensive disorganization.  JHupcrtrophia  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  apoplectic  conformation,  and  activity  of  the  cir- 
culation, are  mere  circumstances  which  may,  indeed,  favour 
the  formation  of  a  congestion  of  blood  on  the  brain  ;  but  irri- 
tation of  that  organ  is  the  only  cause  by  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  most  efficacious  treatment  must  evidently 
consist  in  large  bleedings  from  the  constitution,  leeches  to  the 
neck,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  whilst  the  feet  and  legs 
are  kept  warm  and  strongly  irritated.  Having  overcome  con- 
gestion, it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  treatment  of  ence- 
phalitis, until  the  local  irritation  has  entirely  subsided. 

When  the  brain  has  only  been  the  seat  of  an  overflowing 
irruption  of  blood  into  its  substance,  without  extravasation,  it 
may  remain  for  some  time  loaded  with  liquids  and  weakened, 
but  it  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  condition,  and  resumes 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  case  is  very  different  when 
the  blood  has  made  its  way  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Here  the  irritation  becomes  chronic  in  the  part  affected,  which 
seldom  recovers  its  action  before  the  extravasated  liquid  is 
absorbed,  and  the  parietes  of  the  sac  in  which  it  was  lodged, 
complicately  cicatrized.  Whilst  these  processes  are  going 
on,  the  physician  must  remove  all  causes  which  may  give  rise 
to  a  recurrence  of  apoplexy,  and  promote  the  entire  resolu- 
tion of  all  the  accidents  resulting  from  that  which  has  alrea- 
dy taken  place.  Various  stimulants  have  sometimes  created 
hopes  which  experience  has  not  always  justified. 

Convulsions,  cramps,  and  tetanus,  are  referred  to  acute 
over-excitements  of  the  nervous  system.  These  accidents 
are  the  result  of  an  irregular  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  svs- 
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tern  over  the  organs  of  motion.  Cramps  often  arise  from 
mechanical  causes,  such  as  pressure  on  the  nerves  by  tumours 
or  foreign  bodies  :  cramps  of  pregnant  women  belong  to  this 
category.  Permanent  or  temporary  spasmodic  contractions 
of  an  arm,  or  of  any  other  part,  or  even  of  the  whole  body, 
may  arise  from  all  sorts  of  cerebral  excitement,  such  as  an- 
ger, contrariety,  &c.  The  same  with  convulsions.  These 
two  sorts  of  disorders  of  muscular  action  are  frequently  pro- 
duced by  inflammations  of  the  arachnoidea,or  by  the  influ- 
ence exercised  over  the  nervous  system  by  irritations  in  the 
intestines  and  in  the  uterus,  or  by  any  other  similar  cause. 
Tetanus  consists  in  a  general  or  partial  spasm,  always  occa- 
sioned by  some  irritation  acting  on  the  nerves,  and  preventing 
their  action.  This  irritation  is  either  seated  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  or  in  some  sensible  and  important  organ,  the 
affection  of  which  is  deeply  felt  by  the  nerves,  as  may  be  seen 
in  consequence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  impression  of  cold 
on  the  skin,  laceration  of  some  nervous  filaments  in  wounds, 
and  of  violent  moral  affections. (1) 

These  reflections  convey  the  idea  of  the  treatment  best 
adapted  to  all  those  affections,  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  as  special  diseases,  but  are  nothing  more  than  va- 
rious effects  of  irritation  in  some  nervous  centre.  When  they 
become  manifest,  as  in  tetanus  and  convulsions,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  enquire  into  and  remove  the  irritation  which  excites 
sympathetically  the  nervous  system  :  in  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  cure  of  diseases  in  the  uterus,  to  expelling  worms 
from  the  intestines,  dilating  wounds,  and  removing  all  local 
inflammations.  It  is  afterwards  proper,  when  the  brain  gives 
indications  of  congestion  of  blood,  to  have  recourse  to  deple- 
tion and  antiphlogistics,  such  as  leeches  to  the  neck,  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head,  &c. ;  am1  when  the  muscles  them- 
selves are  affected  with  irregular  contractions,  calming  and 
opiate  functions  will  be  serviceable  Such  is  the  direct  treat- 
ment adapted  to  disorders  in  the  muscular  functions  proceed- 
ing from  irritations  in  the  nervous  system.  The  physician's 
attention  should  always  be  directed  to  tracing  every  step  of 
the  irritation,  and  eradicating  it  from  every  organ  it  may 
have  successively  invaded.    Long  general  bathing  and  letting 


(1)  JSUmoircs  de  JiUdmne^  Chirurgit  ci  Pharmacie  J\fiUtaires,t.  XII 
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blood  from  the  veins,  arc  here  eminently  useful.  M.  Pelle- 
tier  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  twelve  pounds  of  blood 
in  six  times,  and  his  audacity  was  crowned  with  success. (1) 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  irn possible  to  proceed  according  to 
this  rational  method,  can  alone  justify  the  impyrical  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  to  which  the  vulgar  generally  resort  on 
such  occasions.  Ether,  carbouate  of  potass,  fetid  gums, 
musk,  opium,  and  all  calming  or  antispasmodic  preparations, 
may  he  employed.  We  will  enquire  below  into  their  mode 
of  operating,  their  effects,  and  their  inconvenience  or  ad- 
vantages. 



The  nervous  system  is  the  more  liable  to  irritation,  eitner 
primary  or  sympathetic,  as  it  is  more  susceptible  and  irrita- 
ble. This  condition,  constituting  the  nervous  temperament, 
existing  to  a  high  degree,  may  require  therapeutical  means, 
in  as  much  as  it  renders  the  organs  too  liable  to  irritations, 
and  the  functions  too  easily  disturbed,  by  very  slight  moral  af- 
fections. It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  children. 
Their  nerves  are  not,  as  is  frequently  said,  feeble  and  deli- 
cate, but  unnaturally  predominant  and  excitable. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  nervous  susceptibility,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  subject  should  avoid  all  cases  which  may  keep  up  or 
increase  it.  Balls,  concerts,  numerous  meetings,  and  all  ex- 
citing liquors,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  white  wine  loaded  with 
rarbonic  acid,  should  all  be  prohibited.  A  good  but  frugal 
diet  is  highly  proper  ;  but  all  high  seasoned,  and  consequently 
irritant  food,  are  injurious,  as  well  as  strong  and  penetrating 
flavours.  Cold  or  nearly  cold  general  bathings,  are  always 
beneficial,  when  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  some 
pectoral  irritation, (2)  as  also  gentle  exercise,  in  the  open  air, 
on  foot  or  horseback,  the  labours  of  .gardening,  or  botanical 
excursions.  These  means  operate  in  protecting  the  nervous 
system  from  violent  excitement,  and  in  drawing  towards  the 
muscles  and  the  viscera  of  the  trunk  the  vital  actions  which 
had  concentrated  in  the  cerebro-spimil  system  ;  they  are  also 
the  best  preventive  and  cure,  in  delicate  subjects  and  in  wo- 
men, against  the  vapours,  which  have  always  been  so  fashion- 
able in  some  circles  of  society  :  in  a  word,  they  remove  that 


(1)  Journrd£o->pUnienLiiy<i  du  DiclUmmtire  des  sciences  medicales,  t.  XII. 

(2)  Vide  Dufroid  ci  dc  son  cnfdicutivn  dans  les  maladies  ;   Par  S.   Tac- 
riiou.   Paris,  1324,  in  8vo. 
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excessive  predominance  and  sympathetic  over-activity  of  the 
nervous  system  wirich  disposes  it  to  partake  of,  and  compli- 
cate a  great  number  of  other  irritations. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  stimulants,  which  empiricism 
has  substituted  for  the  rational  debilitant  and  derivative  me- 
thod, in  order  to  allay  excessive  nervous  susceptibility,  gene- 
rally prove  injurious  by  exciting  irritations  in  the  organs  with 
which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Numberless  cases  of  acute 
or  chronic  gastritis  are  daily  produced  by  valerian,  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  bitters,  and  other  remedies  of  this  kind.  When- 
ever dietetic  means  are  calculated  to  modify  the  animal  econo- 
my, and  to  restore  the  healthy  exercise  of  its  functions,  it  is 
always  proper  to  prefer  them  to  active  medicinal  substances 
inducing  disorders,  and  after  unfavourable  excitements  in  the 
organs. 

2d.   Chronic  Irritations. 

Latent  and  ob«cure  irritations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system  are  not  less  frequent  than  acute  affections  of  those  or- 
gans. Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  centre  of  sensation  pre- 
serve deep  traces  of  the  numerous  stimulations  acting  on  the 
medulary  expansions  of  its  extremities,  or  in  the  internal  or- 
gans of  which  it  perceives  all  the  painful  impressions.  The 
incessant  agitations  of  our  passions  during  the  whole  life, 
must  constantly  expose  it  to  more  or  less  considerable  and 
permanent  disorders.  The  continual  exertion  of  the  mind, 
especially  in  the  profound  meditations  of  the  cabinet,  is  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  congestions  of  blood  on  the  head, 
giving  rise  to  chronic  irritations  in  those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  are  most  excited. 

Chronic  encephalitis,  therefore,  is  not  uncommon,  but 
generally  misunderstood  in  practice,  and  designated,  not  by 
the  affections  in  which  they  consist,  but  by  the  disorders  they 
occasion  in  the  intellectual  functions,  in  sensations,  or  in  mo- 
tion. Hence  mania,  impaired  perceptions,  convulsions  and 
palsy,  as  described  by  authors,  are  mostly  the  result  of  chro- 
nic irritations  of  those  organs,  or  of  those  membranes.  An 
accurate  analysis  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  examina- 
tions after  death,  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Chronic  as  well  as  acute  irritations  of  the  brain,  may  arise 
from  diseases  in  some  portion  of  nerves,  or  from  its  sympa- 
thetic relation  with   other  irritated  organs.     In  the  former 
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case,  the  over-excited  brain  generally  acts  on  the  most  sen- 
sible and  irritable  parts  of  the  organization,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  secondary  inflammation.  This  often  takes  place  in 
men  of  letters  ;  and,  as  M.  Georget  observes,  gastritis,  hepa- 
titis, metritis,  and  nervous  disorder  in  respiration,  are  often 
the  result  of  an  habitual  over-excitement  in  the  brain. (1)  In 
the  latter  case,  hypochondriasis,  mania,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
and  other  similar  affections,  are  the  remote  effect  of  phlegma- 
sia?, existing  first  in  the  stomach,  liver,  uterus,  <fcc.  and  sym- 
pathetically disturbing  the  cerebral  functions.  This  mechan- 
ism seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  practice  than  the  other. 

Nostalgia  appears  also  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  affec- 
tions. The  constant  grief  of  being  absent  from  home  pro- 
duces an  evident  irritation  in  the  brain,  which  is  soon  followed 
with  gastro-enteritis,  pneumonia,  or  other  internal  phlegma- 
sia?. Sometimes  habitual  suffering  and  pain  in  some  of  the 
viscera,  may  produce  despondency  in  the  patient's  mind,  and 
give  rise  to  that  unconquerable  desire  of  returning  home, 
which  characterizes  nostalgia.  In  this  case,  the  affection  is 
truly  consecutive  of  gastro-enteritis,  or  of  some  other  irrita- 
tion. The  love  of  country  is  also  forcibly  awakened  in  the 
heart  of  man,  when  disease  threatens  to  render  his  return 
impossible. 

In  all  chronic  nervous  diseases,  the  physician  must  explore 
the  condition  of  the  viscera,  study  all  commemorative  cir- 
cumstances, and  enquire  whether  the  cerebral  irritation  is 
the  effect  of  other  phlegmasia?,  or  whether,  being  independ- 
ent of  all  other  prior  affections,  it  is  complicated  with  secon- 
dary disorders  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  diagnostic  being  so  far  established,  the  treatment  is,  as 
it  were,  already  pointed  out  :  it  only  remains  to  direct  it  suc- 
cessively to  all  the  parts  affected.  In  hypochondriasis,  for 
instance,  the  treatment,  as  we  have  already  said,  must  be 
directed  against  chronic  gastro-hepatitis.  In  hysteria,  it  is 
generally  proper  to  treat  metritis  by  means  of  leeches  to  the 
hypogastric  or  lumbar  regions,  &c.  In  nostalgia  arising 
from  inflammation  in  the  viscera,  these  diseases  must  be  the 
object  of  our  treatment,  which  consists  in  rousing  the  pa- 
tient's courage  by  the  promise  of  his  speedy  return  home. 


(1)   Dr  la  physiol-ogie  du  system c  nerveux,  ct  spccialmcnt  du  ccrveav,  tyc. 
iris.  102J5,  2  vol.  in  8vo. 


Paris,  1^25,  2  vol.  in 
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"Whenever  the  intellect  is  impaired,  it  must  be  restored  by 
medicinal  agents  calculated  to  allay  irritation  in  the  brain, 
such  as  evacuating  blood  from  the  neck,  when  the  subject  is 
plethoric,  cold  applications,  ablutions,  or  even  dry  cupping,  to 
the  head  ;  also,  by  moral  means  calculated  to  ease  the  mind, 
avoiding  all  painful  sensations,  and  all  causes  of  excitement, 
contrariety  and  anger.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  proper  di- 
rection to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  moderate  the  particu- 
lar fancies  of  those  affected  with  chronic  delirium  or  mania, 
without  neglecting  severity  to  the  wicked,  and  due  recom- 
pense to  the  docile.  These  unfortunate  beings  are  grown  up 
children,  whose  education  must  be  commenced  anew,  for  re- 
storing their  normal  intelligence.  In  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  must,  as  31.  Georget  observes,  1st,  never  excite  the 
ideas  or  passions  of  the  sick  on  the  subject  of  their  delirium;  2d? 
avoid  direct  contradictions  of  their  erroneous  opinions,  whether 
by  jests  or  sarcasms:  3d,  draw  their  whole  attention  to  ob- 
jects foreign  to  their  folly,  communicate  to  their  mind  new 
impressions,  and  imparts  to  it  more  reasonable  affections  and 
sentiments.  When  the  patient  is  furious  in  his  fits,  it  will  be 
proper  to  seclude  him,  or  apply  the  straight  jacket.  Maniacs 
require  great  indulgence,  and  kindness  and  good  behaviour 
are  always  more  successful  than  useless  and  cruel  barbarities. 
if.  Pinel  is  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  the 
friends  of  humanity,  for  having  abolished  chains  and  other 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  mental 
aberration* 


*  Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  recesses  of  those  uo fortunate  fellow  be- 
ing's whom  insanity  has  east  away  from  society,  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  services  which  the  late  M.  Pinel  has  ren- 
I  to  humanity,  by  providing  the  means  of  soothing  the  anguish  of  those 
sufferers  :  and  should  he  have  done  no  more  than  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
visiter  at  the  sight  of  so  heart-rending  a  spectacle,  his  memory  should  always 
be  held  in  great  veneration.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  this  ctate,  that 
most  of  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  valuable  benefit 
conferred  by  M.  Pinch  owing  to  the  paternal  care  bestowed  by  their  govern- 
ment, on  ail  classes  of  sufferers,  especially  on  maniacs.  But  let  him  who 
wishes  to  ohtain  some  i]ea  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  inflicted  on 
those  wretches,  previous  to  the  days  of  that  illustrious  benefactor,  let  him.  J 
say,  visit  other  states  in  the  union,  in  them  he  will  find  that,  save  life,  v,  hich 
is  not  taken  from  them  in  an  immediate  manner,  they  are  subjected  to  aii 
other  privations.  In  every  case  of  mania,  the  same  treatment  is  applied,  which 
consists  in  unwholesome  food,  the  strictest  confinement  in  narrow  dungeons. 
air,  privation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light,    entire  al 
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It'  mania  has  been  treated  by  so  many  different  methods  of 
cure,  it  is  owing  to  its  being-  occasioned  by  a  great  variety 
of  diseases.  General  bleeding,  purgatives,  unexpected  plun- 
ging in  water,  vomits,  moxa  to  the  head,  and  a  variety  of 
other  empirical  and  ridiculous  means,  have  had  partisans  and 
detractors.  But  their  success  seems  to  belong  to  hazard  ;  no 
positive  indication  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  proper  has 
ever  (>een  preferred,  and  the  rational  treatment  of  mania  is 
yet  that  of  chronic  encephalitis — I  mean  direct  antiphlogis- 
tics  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  derivations  carried 
either  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  integuments. 

On  perusing  authors,  we  find  that  amid  all  the  irritants 
they  prescribe,  all  of  which  have  succeeded  in  some  cases  of 
chorea,  catalepsy,  and  chronic  convulsions,  the  treatment  of 
cerebral  excitements  by  means  of  debilitants,  is  yet  the  most 
successful.  Should  the  affection  proceed  from  worms,  from 
intestinal  or  intense  inflammations,  these  accidents  must  com- 
mand our  first  attention.  Epilepsy  requires  no  other  mode 
of  treatment.  This  disease  is  too  generally  and  too  early 
abandoned  to  itself;  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  with  perseve- 
rance during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  allay  the  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, prescribe  fatiguing  exercise,  apply  cold  to  the 
head,  and  have  recourse  to  local  bleeding,  cold  bath,  and 
some  derivatives.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  fits 
may  become  more  distant,  and  finally  disappear,  under  this 
treatment.  It  becomes  afterwards  necessary  to  induce  new 
habits,  restore  harmony  in  the  functions,  and  remove  the  ir- 
ritations which  have  a  tendency  to  pervade  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  the  irritation  which  some- 
times produces  epilepsy,  must  be  effectually  destroyed.  When 
the  aura  epihptica  proceeds  from  an  external  cause,  such  as  a 


nence  of  exercise  of  body,  and  recreation  of  mind ;  in  a  word,  the  absence 
of  all  appropriate  therapeutical  treatment,  constitutes  the  cnlv  method  of 
providing  for  their  assistance.  Such  is  also  the  deplorable  condition  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  Canada,  that  it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  their  in- 
mates to  remain  under  the  fostering  care  of  their  friends,  in  whose  hands 
humanity  and  tenderness  would  prove  a  substitute  for  the  more  scientific 
treatment  which  the  present  state  of  medicine  has  provided  for  their  relief. 
Physicians  of  all  countries  have  never  censed,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  such  barbarous  practices,  but  legiiinlors  seem 
deat  to  their  entreaties,  and  to  t!;e  cries  of  humanity.  Let  us  hope,  howe- 
ver, that  maniacs  will  soon  be  provided  with  those  conditions,  without 
a!!  the  resources  of  medicine  arc  totally  unavailing-. 
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splinter,  or  a  cicatrix  on  the  surface  of  a  limb,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  the  part  with  caustic  or  actual  cautery. 

Most  nosologists  have  ranked  hydrophobia  among  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  affection,  no  doubt,  combines 
irritation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  that  of  the 
pharynx,  bronchiae,  and  perhaps  of  the  stomach.  Further 
observations  on  the  disorders  it  occasions,  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  complaint.  A  ra- 
tional treatment  has  been  substituted  to  the  empirical 
means  formerly  in  use.  The  wound  is  now  washed,  pressing 
out  of  it  as  much  blood  as  possible  ;  its  surface  is  freely 
cauterized  either  with  liquid  deuto-chloruret  of  antimony, 
or  with  actual  cautery  ;  the  subject  is  afterwards  put  on  very 
low  diet,  until  its  entire  cicatrization.  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
portant that  the  subject  should  remain,  if  possible,  ignorant 
that  the  animal  by  which  he  was  bitten  is  mad  ;  that  idea 
must  even  be  attempted  to  be  removed,  if  it  already  exists,  in 
order  to  ease  the  mind.  Cases  are  recorded  where  the  disease 
occurred  a  long  time  after  the  suspected  wound  had  been 
received,  at  the  very  instant  of  the  patient  hearing  that  others 
had  died  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  same  animal.  Fright 
itself  has,  in  some  cases,  given  rise  to  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

This  complaint  has  ncveryet  been  cured.  The  largest  doses 
of  narcotics,  prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  or  through  the  veins, 
have  not  been  able  to  check  its  course.(I)  Irritants  are  par- 
licularly  injurious.  Some  experiments  on  animals,  and  one 
on  man,  seem  to  establish  the  benefit  of  injecting  water  into 
the  veins.  M.  Magendie,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  on  tSiis  subject,  introduced  in  one  of  the  veins  of 
the  arm,  during  an  access  of  hydrophobia,  about  two  pounds 
of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  thirty  degrees,  Reaumur  ; — 
twenty  minutes  after,  the  patient  recovered  his  senses,  the 
dread  of  water  and  the  convulsions  disappeared.  The  patient 
continued  to  improve  until  the  eighth  day,  when  he  died,  as  it 
was  thought,  of  an  extensive  inflammation  in  the  leg,  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  two  broken  ends  of  lancets  with 
which  bleeding  had  been  tried.  Neither  the  hydrophobia  nor 
the  injection,  appear    to  have  had  any  participation  in  this 


(11  Experiences  sur  lavage,  par  M.  Magendie,  Journal de  Physio'ogie,  t.  I 
(-2)  FTistoire  d'une  hydrophobic  traitee  i  P Hotel- Dieti,  an  moyen  de  l'injec- 
tion  de  I'eau  dans  les  veincs,  Journal  de  Phytiologie,  t .  111. 
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ratal  result. (1)  There  may  be  some  doubts,  however,  as  to 
the  real  disease  existing  in  this  subject :  it  might  have  been 
a  case  of  acute  gastro-cephalitis,  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  nervous  symptoms,  convulsions,  and  dread  of  li- 
quids ;  but,  in  this  hypothesis  itself,  the  cure  would  have  been 
equally  remarkable  and  interesting. (2)  This  process  de- 
serves to  be  again  tried. 

In  opposition  to  this  plan  we  have  that  of  Marochetti,  who 
pretends  that  the  hydrophobic  virus  concentrates  in  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands,  on  each  side  of  the  frenum 
lingua?,  and  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  inferior  surface  of 
that  organ,  where  it  forms  several  pustules,  of  the  size  of 
a  millet  grain,  and  sometimes  larger,  in  which  real  inflamma- 
tion exists.  The  matter  contained  in  these  pustules  is,  ac- 
cording to  Marochetti,  the  rabic  virus  itself,  the  presence  of 
which  is  only  temporary ;  and  if  it  be  not  let  out  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  its  appearance,  it  is  absorbed,  and  ra- 
bies is  soon  declared.  These  pustules  generally  appear  from 
three  to  nine  days  after  the  bite,  sometimes  twenty-one,  and 
even  thirty  days.  If  they  do  not  come  on  before  six  weeks, 
the  patient  is  considered  free  from  hydrophobia. 

Such  are  the  facts  related  by  Marochetti. (3)  A  farmer  of 
Ukraine  acquainted  him  with  the  process  by  which  he  always 
cured  hydrophobia,  which  consisted  in  opening  the  sublingual 
pustules  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  lie  subsequently  verified 
these  observations  himself  at  Podolia  and  Moscow.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Edmann,a  similar  method  is  used  from  time 
immemorial  in  Esthonia,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  Ukranian   peasant.     Several  German 


(!)  History  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia  treated  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  by  injecting 
water  into  the  veins,  Journ.  de  Physiologic,  t.  III. 

(2)  Tn  a  similar  ca-:e,  RT.  Gaspard,  of  St.  Etienne  (Loire)  did  r.ct  obtain  the 
same  success  ;  but  he  im ro  luced  only  eight  ounce's  ot  vrnter  into  the  veins  of 
a  robust  man,  and  without  proviuus  blood-letting  f  F.xpeilences  sur  un 
homme  hydrophobe.  Journ.  de  Ph<:s;oJ.  t.  IV.)  X-T.  VI  ijendie  observes,  how- 
ever that  one  or  more  evacuations  of  blood,  proportioned  with  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  previous  to  thy  injection,  will  favour  its  action. 

(3)  Observations  snr  Vhydrophobie^  indices  pour  rcconnaitre  Pexistence  du 
vires  hydrophobiqne,  et  moyens  d'en  prevenir  le  developpement,  en  en  detrui  - 
sant  !e  germe  ;  JVtemoire  hi  a  la  Society  Mh  -  •  Moscow,  le  4 
Octobre.  1&20,  p;ir  Michsl  Marochetti,  medecin-oprrateur  u  Phopital  Gallit - 

ziD,  Saint  Petersbourg-,  1321. 

.31 
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practitioners,  (I)  and  M.  Magistel  in  France, (2)  have  observed 
the  pustules  described  by  the  Russian  physician.  Dr.  Xanthos 
affirms  that  in  Thessalia,  Epirus,  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  preserve  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  by  the  excision  of  tumours  which 
soon  appear  under  the  tongue,  and  which  they  call  lisses.(3) 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  if  not  to  doubt,  at  least  to  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  sub-lingual 
pustules  in  hydrophobia.  For  this  purpose,  that  organ  should 
be  examined  twice  a  day,  during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks 
after  the  accident.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  they  must  be 
opened  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  ordering  the  patient 
to  suck  and  spit  out  the  greenish  liquid  which  they  contain. 
The  little  wounds  are  then  cauterized  with  red  hot  iron. — 
Marochetti  recommends  to  wash  the  mouth  with  a  decoction 
of  the  head  and  flowers  of  the  genista  tinctoria,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  ptisan  for  about  six  weeks.  When  the  pus  con- 
tained in  the  pustules  is  allowed  to  acquire  consistence  and 
become  solid,  opening  and  cauterizing  those  tumours  are  no 
longer  a  preventive  against  rabies.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge that  the  pustules  have  not  invariably  been  found 
to  exist,  and  that  in  other  cases  their  incision  and  cauteriza- 
tion have  not  proved  successful,  whether  the  operation  was 
performed  too  late  or  imperfectly,  or  whether  its  preventive 
powers  have  been  exaggerated. 

In  expectation  of  those  tumours,  the  physician  should  not 
neglect  to  wash  and  cauterize  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  ra- 
bid animal,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  absorption  of 
the  poisonous  foam  deposited  on  its  surface.  Suction  of  the 
wounds,  by  means  of  cupping  glasses  applied  directly  to 
them,  might  prove  beneficial  in  drawing  out  a  quantity  of 
fluid  from  the  parts,  and  particularly  the  venom  with  which 
they  are  impregnated,  and  in  preventing  its  absorption  into 
the  vessels.     This  operation  should  be  practised  previous  to 


(1)  Leltro  du  Professeur  Eoreff  a  M.  le  boron  Dupuytren  sur  la  decou- 
verte  de  MrocluUi,  conccmant  la  rage,  Journal  Complementaire  du  die- 
iionnairede*  sciences  medicates,  t.  XlX. 

(2)  Journal  de  Vhopital  de  Barlay,  on  me'moire  sur  Vhydrophohie,  Saintes, 
1823.  in  Cvo  — Journal  general  de  Mt&ecme  Francaisc  etitrangere,  Sepleru- 
bre.  1323. 

(4)  Archives gknirales  dc  Medctine,  t.  VT.  page  II 0. 
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cauterization,  especially  when  we  cannot  have  immediate  re- 
course to  the  latter.  The  practice  among  the  ancients  of 
sucking  poisonous  wounds  with  their  mouth,  shews  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cupping 
glasses,  which  act  on  the  same  principle.* 


*  Recent  and  well  made  observations  tend  to  prove  that  Marocbetti's 
ideas  are  altogether  visionary  ;  for,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  cures 
which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  other  means,  it  would  appear 
doubtful  whether  his  method  is  as  successful  as  some  others  Novelty  had 
a  great  share  in  giving-  credit  to  the  assertions  of  the  Russian  physician, 
but  now  that  public  enthusiasm  has  somewhat  subsided,  we  begin  to  appre- 
ciate them  to  their  proper  value.  The  greatest  difficulty  here  lies  with  the 
absence  both  of  positive  evidence  of  the  animal  being-  really  rabid,  and 
of  pathognomonic  symptoms.  Cases  have  even  proved  fatal  where  no  dread 
of  water  existed,  and  in  others  where  this  symptom  was  present,  a  cure  has 
been  effected  by  ordinary  means,  and  even  where  no  treatment  of  any  kind 
was  applied. 

The  most  singular  facts  I  ever  read  or  heard  of,  are  consigned  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Progres,  vol.  III.  of  which  the  following-  is  an  abstract.  A  young; 
woman  and  ner  child  are  bitten  bv  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid.  The  mo- 
ther is  much  agitated,  and  notwithstanding-  cauterization,  vesicatories,  and 
the  internal  use  of  all  sorts  of  stimulants,  she  dies  in  a  few  days.  The  child, 
who  is  too  young-  to  be  frig-htened,  although  bitten  in  several  places,  reco- 
vers, with  no  other  remedy  than  water  and  sugar. 

A  young-  man  receives  a  similar  bite — refuses  to  have  his  wounds  cauter- 
ized— and  is  cured  after  the  use  of  some  quack  medicines. 

A  man,  47  years  of  ag-e,  is  bitten  at  the  leg-,  and  is  perfectly  careless  of 
his  wounds  ;  but  in  about  a  fortnight  he  is  alarmed  by  a  physician,  who  tells 
him  the  danger  of  his  situation.  The  consequence  is  a  violent  affection  of 
the  head  and  stomach,  which  continues  for  two  months,  after  which,  the  phy- 
sician proclaims  him  out  of  danger,  and  he  immediately  recovers  good 
health. 

Another,  aged  28,  is  so  convinced  that  the  bite  he  has  received  will  inevi- 
tably kill  him,  that  he  is  attacked  with  violent  symptoms,  and  dies  in  a  few- 
days,  .notwithstanding  the  most  appropriate  treatment. — On  the  same  day, 
an  old  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child,  were  also  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  they 
were  cured  by  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  curative  power  of  pan-cakes 
made  with  oyster  shells. 
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General  Considtrations, 

Modern  physiology  has  totally  banished  the  hypothesis,  ac* 
cording  to  which  the  blood  was  considered  as  the  impure 
source  of  the  greater  number  of  diseases.  That  science  has 
demonstrated  that  this  fluid,  as  well  as  the  organs  in  which 
it  is  contained,  and  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion,  constitute 
but  one  system,  the  various  parts  of  which  modify  each  other 
reciprocally,  and  in  the  most  immediate  manner.  Over-ac- 
tion in  the  blood-vessels  always  occasions  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood ;  but  of  all  those  alterations,  those 
of  the  solids  are  the  most  important  to  be  attended  to,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  better  understood  :  for  we  possess 
but  few  data  with  respect  to  the  others,  and  it  belongs  to  ani- 
mal chemistry  to  point  out  their  nature,  and  the  mechanism 
of  their  formation. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  animal  economy,  the  heart 
constantly  distributes  the  vivifying  liquid  to  all  its  parts,  and 
sets  them  all  in  motion.  Being  itself  under  the  influence  of 
the  nerves,  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  organism,   are   equally  under  its  dependence. 
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There  is  no  viscus  which  performs  its  functions  so  uninter- 
ruptedly ;  but  these  functions  are  more  frequently  disturbed,, 
and  experience  more  constantly  the  effects  of  all  stimulations 
imparted  to  the  animal  body,  than  any  other  Hence  the 
heart  is  more  frequently  affected  with  numerous  and  serious 
disorders  than  most  other  parts  of  the  living  economy. 

The  causes  constantly  acting  on  the  centre  of  the  circula- 
tion are  twofold.  The  ones,  acting,  as  it  were,  mechanical- 
ly, increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  streh  as  cries,  sing- 
ing, efforts  and  violent  exercise  ;  the  others  are  merely  sym- 
pathetic, and  operate  through  the  nerves,  as  violent  passions, 
over-excitements,  or  phlogosis  of  all  other  organs. 

The  effects  resulting  from  these  various  causes  are  not  al- 
ways identical.  When  muscular  action  is  strong  and  con- 
tinued, the  heart  is  always  accelerated  in  its  motion,  even 
so  as  to  cause  its  rupture,  and  instant  death.  Some  moral 
affections  cause  a  sort  of  spasmodic  and  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  that  organ>  such  as  fright,  and  the  first  impulse  of  an- 
ger in  some  individuals.  Other  emotions,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  joy,  first  accelerate  its  action  which  then  becomes 
tumultuous.  Passions,  properly  so  called,  produce  altera- 
tions in  that  viscus,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of 
their  impression  upon  the  nerves,  and  through  them  upon  the 
heart  itself.  Hence,  ambition,  love,  and  avarice,  have  no  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  circulation,  but  the  subject  who  pos- 
sesses such  dispositions,  thereby  experiences  emotions  which 
are  more  violent,  and  consequently  more  injurious  than  per- 
sons differently  constituted. 

All  phlegmasia  have  a  remarkable  tendency  constantly  to 
act  on  the  heart,  the  motion  of  which  is  thereby  modified  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected, 
and  the  impression  produced  on  the  nervous  system.  Violent 
pain  never  fails  to  cause  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  to  be 
small,  contracted,  rapid,  and  more  orless  hard.  In  peri- 
tonitis, pleuritis,  inflammations  of  the  synovial  membranes, 
and  painful  gastro-enteritis,  the  pulse  presents  those  charac- 
ters. On  the  contrary,  when  an  organ  is  less  inflamed  and 
painful,  the  heart  gives  larger  pulsations,  which  distend  the 
arterial  tubes,  and  produce  a  full,  large,  and  energetic  pulse. 
This  is  what  happens  in  inflammations  of  the  parenchymatous 
organs,  and  those  which  affect  but  inconsiderably  large  por- 
tions of  a  mucous  membrane,     Every  viscus  imparts  to  ths 
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pulse  other  secondary  characters,  which  experience  and  at- 
tention will  enable  us  to  distinguish,  and  which  it  would  he 
too  long  and  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  relate  in  this 
place. 

The  modifications  occurring  in  the  motion  of  the  heart,  are 
never  exempt  from  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  that  organ. 
When  those  alterations  are  but  rare  and  transitory,  the  irrita- 
tion from  which  they  proceed  has  no  injurious  effect  ;  but 
when  they  acquire  more  intensity,  and  become  habitual  and 
of  long  duration,  they  soon  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and 
subsequently  to  various  alterations  in  the  viscus,  or  in  the 
large  vessels  that  emerge  from  it.  When  the  excitement  is 
merely  nervous,  I  mean  without  any  sensible  change  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  organ,  it  is  constantly  followed,  after 
some  time,  with  real  inflammation  and  all  its  consequent  dis- 
orders. The  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  the 
course  of  diseases,  is  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sympa- 
thetic stimulation  of  that  viscus;  but  this  stimulation  most, 
frequently  degenerates  in  acute  cartitis  or  aortitis,  which  are 
the  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  seldom  ascertained  during 
life.(l)  It  is  probable  that  further  examinations  on  the  dead 
subject  will  point  out  the  fact  that,  in  diseases,  the  irritation 
and  phlogosis  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  are  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  and  of  the  meningea. 

The  heart  almost  invariabty  partakes  of  the  disorders  oc- 
curring in  respiration,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  exemplified 
hi  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  &c.  The  excitability  of  the  heart 
is  in  proportion  with  that  of  the  nervous  system.  The  most 
inconsiderable  gastro-enteritis  is  then  frequently  accom- 
panied with  palpitations.  We  have  spoken  in  another  place 
of  the  affections  of  this  kind  produced  by  chronic  gastritis,  and 
it  is  useless  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  circulation  is  always  increased  in  the  tissues  affected 
with  irritation  or  phlogosis.  The  blood  is  called  to  them  with 
unusual  force  ;  the  arteries  going  to  them  are  dilated,  and 
beat  more  strongly,  and  sometimes  quicker,  than  the  other 
arteries  of  the  body.  When  the  irritation  continues  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  capillary  vessels  increase  to  a  larger  size, 


(I)  Fide  the  celebrated  work  of  MM.  Devlin  and  Bouillaud,  entitled  TraiU 
Jes  maladies  da  cauret  dm zrosvuisseunx.     Pari*.  i°.?l.  in  Svo. 
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as  well  as  all  the  others  which  grow  more  voluminous  in  pro- 
portion. The  inflamed  organ  is  surrounded  with  a  vascular 
circle,  arising  from  irritation,  as  may  be  seen  in  broncho- 
cele,  in  the  vicinity  of  articulations  affected  with  caries,  and 
in  cancerous  breasts.  ]Vf.  Broussais  thinks  that  the  blood  un- 
dergoes a  greater  alteration,  and  becomes  darker  in  inflamed 
than  in  sound  parts.  This  assertion  is  incorrect  in  its  general 
bearing;  for  the  nature  of  the  modifications  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  inflamed  tissues,  varies  according  to  the  species 
of  inflammation,  and  the  disposition  of  the  subject.  I  have 
often  ascertained  that,  in  acute  inflammations,  the  blood  that 
returns  from  the  affected  tissues  is  more  intensely  red  than 
ordinary  venous  blood,  and  seems  to  have  lost  its  arterial 
properties.  During  chronic  irritations,  that  fluid  undergoes 
no  special  alteration  ;  it  becomes  darker  merely  in  the  tissues 
that  have  been  stimulated  for  a  length  of  time,  and  whose 
vessels  are  dilated,  almost  varicose,  and  unable  to  propel  it 
with  sufficient  energy  and  vivacity  towards  the  venous  trunks  : 
but  this  state  resembles  more  atony  of  the  vessels  than  phleg- 
masia properly  so  called  ;  it  calls  for  stimulants,  and  in  a  pa- 
thological as  well  as  therapeutical  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  irritation  that  has  preceded  it. 

The  veins  are  not  less  liable  than  the  arteries  to  modifica- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  parts  from 
which  they  arise  :  they  are  at  first  dilated,  and  when  this  con- 
tinues, they  increase  in  size.  The  dilation  of  the  veins,  which 
does  not  deprive  them  of  all  their  energy,  and  of  their 
power  of  contracting  again  if  the  column  of  blood  was  dimi- 
nished, is  very  different  from  those  passive  and  varicose  enlarge- 
ments, slowly  induced  by  obstructions  in  their  cavities,  and 
sometimes  by  the  sole  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  contain- 
ed in  them.  In  the  former  case,  the  veins  are  straightened, 
tense,  renitent,  and  elastic;  in  the  latter, they  present  soft,  si- 
nuous, cold  ondulations,  and  give  way  to  pressure. 

The  inflammation  of  certain  tissues  is  susceptible  of  pro- 
pagating to  the  veins,  in  such  manner  as  to  occasion  an  extra- 
vasation of  coagulable  lymph,  and  form  a  coagulum  which 
obliterates  their  cavities.  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  dropsies 
called  passive  and  local,  as  may  be  seen  in  oedematous  legs, 
in  ascites  occurring  in  consequence  of  degenerescence  oft  he  li- 
ver, and  in  intestinal  chronic  irritations,  &c.  M.  Bouillaud  has 
found,  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  crural  and  hypogastric 
veins,  and  even  the  cava,  obliterated ;  in  the  others,  the  vena 
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portarum  was  similarly  affected. (1)  Facts  of  the  kind  aie 
recorded  in  the  writings  of  Morgagni,  Meckel,  and  others. 
We  know  that  the  general  dropsy  arising  from  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  is  merely  owing  to  the  obstacle  then  of- 
fered to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  This  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  on  absorption, 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  that  hypothesis,  so  long  admitted, 
of  the  atony  and  relaxation  of  the  lymphatics,  to  the  inert- 
ness of  which  the  stagnation  of  serum,  either  in  the  serous 
membranes  themselves,  or  in  the  cellular  substance,  was  at- 
tributed. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  has  been  hitherto  believed.  We  begin  to  have  some  cor- 
rect ideas  of  such  affections,  when  they  are  the  result  of  blows, 
wounds,  or  other  traumatic  causes  ;  but  we  are  still  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  the  others,  the  causes  of  which  reside,  either 
in  the  inflamed  organs  from  whence  the  veins  originate,  or  in 
the  alteration  of  the  blood  they  contain,  which  absorption  has 
provided  with  acrid  and  deleterious  principles. 

The  vascular  system  is,  like  the  nerves  and  lymphatics, sus- 
ceptible of  presenting  an  excessive  development  and  a  predo- 
minance of  action  constituting  the  sanguineons  temperament. 
The  subject  is  eminently  disposed  to  inflammations  and  he- 
morrhage. It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  high  colour  of 
the  skin  is  no  positive  sign  of  the  degree  of  volume  and  action 
of  the  vascular  system.  In  many  persons  whose  skin  is  pale, 
flaccid,  and  difficult  of  coulouring,  the  blood  appears  to  have 
left  the  surface,  and  concentrated  in  the  viscera,  which  are 
thereby  singularly  liable  to  phlegmasia.  I  have  seen  a  vast 
number  of  those  sanguinous  temperaments,  under  the  dis- 
guise, as  it  were,  of  a  lymphatic  constitution,  which  are  the 
more  entitled  to  our  attention,  as  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
their  complaints  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  bleeding  is 
generally  made  less  copious  than  their  cases  require. 

Those  persons  are  the  most  liable  to  hemorrhage,  whose 
development  of  the  vascular  system  is  connected  with  great 
mobility  of  the  heart  and  capillaries  ;  their  complexion  is  of- 
ten pale,  but  their  pulse  is  large,  full,  ondulating  under  the 


(1)  I)e  l'obliteration  des  veines,  et  de  son  influence  sur  la  formation 
des  hydropisies  partielles  ;  Considerations  sur  les  hydropisies  passives  gene- 
rales.     Archives.,  t.  II.  p.  133  ;  t.  V.  p.  94. 
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finger,  and  susceptible  of  being  greatly  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  all  sorts  of  moral  affections.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  such  subjects,  irritation  alone  causes  the  blood  to  be 
propelled  to  some  particular  part,  and  to  escape  through  the 
mouths  of  the  exhalants. 

The  blood  may,  no  doubt,  be  altered  by  numerous  causes  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  possess  but  imperfect 
ideas  of  the  circumstances  susceptible  of  producing  that  re- 
sult, and  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  that  fluid  under- 
goes. A  long  continued  use  of  salted,  smoked,  and  irritating 
substances,  which  are  assimilated  with  difficulty,  determines 
that  alteration  of  the  blood  which  causes  all  the  phenomena  of 
scurvy.  In  this  disease,  the  blood  appears  darker  than  in  the 
state  of  health.  M.  Alibert  asserts  that  it  is  even  thicker,  con- 
taining more  fibrine  and  less  serum. (1)  Under  the  influence 
of  a  cold,  damp,  swampy  atmosphere,  and  of  ill-conditioned 
food,  the  blood  loses  its  consistence,  becomes  more  fluid, 
pale,  and  serous. 

Local  inflammations  of  long  standing,  and  especially  acute 
gastro-enteritis,  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  and 
involving  to  a  great  extent  the  nutritive  functions,  are  follow- 
ed, in  the  one  case  with  a  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood, 
owing  to  the  losses  which  then  occur,  and  are  not  supplied  by 
alimentation,  and  on  the  other,  with  a  change  of  composition, 
which  appears  to  proceed  from  the  wasting  of  the  assimilable 
particles,  by  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  and  their  nor- 
mal formation  of  great  heat.  When,  in  acute  diseases,  the 
constitution  is  compelled  to  derive  its  support  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  materials  deposited  in  the  tissues,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  such  a  mode  of  renovating  the  blood 
must  impart  to  that  fluid  other  characters  than  those  it  pos- 
sesses when  alimentary  substances,  constantly  taken  in,  main- 
tain its  normal  composition.  Hence  it  is,  more  disposed  to 
putridity,  and,  after  death,  more  rapidly  decomposed,  when 
during  inflammations,  the  fever  and  nervous  disorders  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent. 

We  may  operate  specially  on  the  circulation  :  1st,  by  di- 
rectly diminishing  vital  action  in  the  organs  performing  that 
function  ;  2d,  by  letting  out  more  or  less  blood;  3d,  by  intro- 


[1)  Elements  de  Therapeutique  et  de  Matiere  MeJicale,  t. 
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ducing,  either  through  the  stomach,  or  by  way  of  direct  in- 
jections, substances  calculated  to  alter  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  render  it  less  irritating.  Rest  of  both  body  and 
mind,  a  cool  and  gently  humid  atmosphere,  whilst  they  les- 
sen the  excitement  of  every  part  of  the  body,  diminish  also 
that  which  may  exist  in  the  vascular  system. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  on  the  mode  of  operating  of  local 
bleeding  in  the  diseases  of  the  circulation.  When  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  its  various  parts  are  subjected  to  the  law3  com- 
mon to  every  other  organ,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  to 
be  observed,  which  call  for  a  similar  mode  of  treatment. 

General  bleeding  is  never  to  be  employed  when  the  pulse 
is  very  weak  and  prostrated,  the  skin  cold,  breathing  slow, 
or  near  being  extinct.  In  such  cases,  whatever  be  the  state 
of  the  affected  parts,  we  are  always  to  begin  with  revulsives, 
in  order  to  awaken  the  circulation,  rouse  the  vital  actions,  and 
restore  strength:  general  bleeding  is  never  afterwards  neces- 
sary except  when  the  pulse  has  become  large  and  strong. 

Bleeding  from  the  veins  is  more  calculated  to  act  directly 
on  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system.  It  produces  a  more 
speedy  depletion,  and  is  more  efficacious  in  subduing  its  ex- 
cessive stimulation.  It  is  more  imperiously  called  for  in  those 
habits  where  the  blood  is  abundant,  the  vessels  distended, 
and  the  excitement  and  heat  considerable.  If  there  should 
exist  no  intense  local  inflammation,  and  if  congestions  show 
merely  a  tendency  to  take  place  on  the  lungs,  the  head,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  phlebotomy  is  then  perfectly  indica- 
ted. But  where  the  general  vascular  excitement  is  unaccom- 
panied with  plethora  of  the  vessels,  local  bleeding  acts  in  a 
more  direct  and  efficacious  manner.  The  former  will,  indeed, 
extend  its  action  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  lessening  the 
mass  of  blood  ;  but  the  relief  it  procures  is  frequently  of  short 
duration,  because  the  irritated  parts,  the  stimulation  of 
which  has  not  been  immediately  subdued,  continue  to  draw 
repeated  portions  of  blood,  and  soon  recover  their  predomi- 
nance over  the  other  organs.  A  great  deal  of  blood  must  be 
taken  from  the  veins  before  a  sensible  relief  is  obtained, 
whilst  by  combatting  irritations  in  a  more  direct  manner,  the 
morbid  phenomena  are  changed  in  their  origin,  and  by  spar- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  nutritive  materials, 
calm  is  more  effectually  restored  in  the  heart  and  vascular 
system. 

This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by,  or  rather  founded  upon, 
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facts.  We  daily  see  the  most  violent  febrile  excitements 
subdued  by  the  local  evacuation  of  a  quantity  of  blood  which, 
had  it  been  taken  from  the  veins,  would  have  hardly  produ- 
ced any  sensible  effect.  Whenever  there  exists  no  plethora 
of  the  vessels,  local  bleeding  is  always  preferable.  But  where 
this  is  the  case,  phlebotomy  must  invariably  precede  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  because  the  source  from  which  the  af- 
fected part  derives  its  redundant  fluid,  must  be  diminished, 
before  the  local  depletion  can  have  all  its  effect ;  otherwise, 
the  large  vessels,  remaining  in  a  state  of  fullness,  would  con- 
stantly pour  fresh  supplies  into  the  affected  tissues,  as  fast  as 
the  leeches  could  take  them  up,  and  no  effect  would  thereby 
be  obtained. (I) 

The  indication  of  general  bleeding  being  clearly  establish- 
ed, it  remains  to  determine  upon  what  vessels,  what  parts, 
and  with  what  rapidity  it  is  to  be  performed. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  to  that  operation  is  twofold,  phle- 
botomy and  arteriotomy.  The  latter  may  be  performed  on 
every  part  of  the  body ;  the  former  is  only  practised  on  the 
head,  where  the  temporal  artery  being  superficially  situated, 
can  be  easily  opened,  and  afterwards  exactly  compressed 
upon  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Both  must  therefore  be  com- 
paratively considered  with  respect  to  their  effects  on  the  brain. 
The  opening  of  the  temporal  artery  necessarily  draws  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the  trunk  of  the  external  caro- 
tid ;  it  evidenly  deprives  the  internal  carotid  of  a  part  of  the 
blood  which  irritation  would  inevitably  have  drawn  into  the 
brain.     But  is  not  the  result  obtained  by  opening  the  jugular 


(I)  M.  Broussais  thinks  that  general  bleeding-  is  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
except  where  sanguineous  engorgements  are  rapidly  forming  in  the  paren- 
ohymata  ;  that  local  bleeding  is  often  injurious  in  phlegmasia  of  the  principal 
viscera  of  long  standing,  where  no  superabundance  of  blood  exists  in  the 
economy ;  lastly  that  both  general  and  local  blood-letting  always  ocaasion 
great  uneasiness,  promote  congestions  in  the  viscera,  and  there by  frequently 
give  rise  to  convulsions  and  fever,  when  performed  on  persons  who  have  but 
little  blood  to  spare.    (Examen,  Propositions  265,  267,  &268.) 

These  principles  are  too  exclusive.  General  bleeding  is  always  necessary 
wherever  inflammations,  parenchymatous  or  otherwise,  are  accompanied 
with  plethora  and  a  large,  strong  pulse ;  local  blood-letting  is  useful  in  chro- 
nic phlegmasia?  unattended  with  disorganization,  and  when  the  subject  is  not 
reduced  to  a  state  of  marasmus  or  of  extreme  debility;  but  both  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  fullness  of  the  vessels  and  to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
This  doctrine  appears  tome  more  plausible  than  that  of  the  above  mentioned 
physician.     (Note  of  the  author.) 
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vein  r  In  this  case  also,  an  outlet  is  offered  to  the  liquid 
proceeding  from  the  external  carotid,  the  blood  is  invited  to. 
pass  into  that  vessel,  and  a  sort  of  momentary  diverticulum 
is  thus  established  externally,  which  relieves  the  brain.  All 
the  difference  consists  in  arteriotomy  acting  more  directly 
upon  the  internal  carotid,  whilst  bleeding  from  the  jugular 
can  only  operate  on  that  vessel  through  the  medium  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  which  are  first 
emptied  and  afterwards  more  abundantly  supplied.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  the  result  of  both  operations  is  nearly 
identical ;  it  has  perhaps  never  confirmed  the  assertion  that 
arteriotomy  possesses  exclusive  advantages,  and  I  believe  it 
ever  really  indicated  except  where  the  temporal  arte- 
ries being  very  prominent,  and  beating  with  force,  present 
themselves  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  practitioner,  and 
appear  to  shake  the  whole  head.  The  opening  of  the  jugu- 
lar is  by  no  means  inferior  to  it,  except  in  those  very  rare 
cases. 

There  exists  no  well  attested  met  to  show  that  arteriotomy 
acts  upon  the  whole  of  the  sanguiferous  system  in  a  manner 
different  from  phlebotomy.  The  contrary  opinion,  which  at- 
tributes to  the  opening  of  the  arteries  a  more  debilitating, 
speedy  and  powerful  action  than  that  of  the  veins,  appears  to 
me  void  of  foundation,  although  it  is  maintained  by  M.  Ali- 
bert,  and  others.  Provided  depletion  is  produced,  and  the 
heart  and  lungs  receive  less  blood  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  matters  not  whether  the  blood  is  taken  on  the  distal 
or  inner  side  of  the  capillaries  ;  for  in  both  cases,  the  liquid 
drawn  ceases  to  return  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 

Physicians  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  effects  of 
bleeding  performed  at  a  distance  from,  or  near  the  parts  af- 
fected. An  important  distinction  is  here  necessary  to  be  made : 
the  vessel  from  which  blood  is  drawn  receives  its  supply 
either  from  the  inflamed  tissues,  or  from  healthy  parts  situa= 
ted  at  some  given  distance  from  the  place  where  the  disease 
exists.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  bleeding  must  be 
called  direct,  since  it  acts  immediately  upon  the  irritated  ca- 
pillaries ;  in  the  latter  it  is  indirect,  with  respect  to  the  organ 
affected,  upon  which  it  operates  only  by  diverting  the  blood  to 
other  parts. 

We  know  that  the  capillaries  admit  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  as  their  excitement  is  more  intense.  If,  in  such  cases,  a 
direct  issue  be  given  to  the  liquid  ;  if  the  vessels  which  draw 
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it  to  the  diseased  parts  be  immediately  disgorged,  the  morbid 
•excitement  may  thereby  be  instantly  diminished,  and  the  in- 
flammation will  become  less  violent.  Even  it' the  distended  ca- 
pillaries were  but  momentarily  disgorged  and  relieved,  this  ac- 
tion, though  merely  transient,  might  prove  sufficient  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  irritation,  and  consequently  diminish  the 
afHux  of  blood,  by  destroying  the  vital  modification  which 
draws  it  to  the  inflamed  parts.  This  reasoning  is  con- 
firmed by  experience.  I  have  already  said  that  good  effects 
are  daily  obtained  from  opening  veins  which  come  from  ar- 
ticulations or  other  organs  actually  inflamed,  but,  in  order  to 
prove  effectual,  this  sort  of  bleeding  must  be  abundant,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  reaction  in  the  irritated  tissues,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  another  congestion  in  their  vessels.  Its  action  must,  in 
that  respect,  be  assimilated  to  that  of  all  other  species  of  lo- 
cal bleeding. 

The  discussions,  formerly  so  agitated,  respecting  deriva- 
tive and  revulsive  bleedings,  are  no  longer  deemed  interest- 
ing. Yet  it  is  somewhat  necessary  not  to  drop  the  subject 
altogether,  and  to  explain  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  various  operations.  Whenever  bleeding 
is  performed  on  veins  emanating  from  others  than  the  affect- 
ed tissues,  it  may,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  called  indirect, 
relative  to  those  tissues.  It  varies  only  in  being  pei  formed 
sometimes  nearer  to,  at  other  times  farther  from  the  inflamed 
parts.  In  this  manner  a  derivation  is  always  obtained,  in  as 
much  as  the  liquid  constantly  tends  to  precipitate  itself  into 
the  capillaries  that  form  the  origin  of  the  opened  vein  :  but 
this  derivation  takes  place,  according  to  circumstances,  in  a 
part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Such 
is  the  general  rule.  Let  us  now  consider  what  occurs  when, 
in  encephalitis  for  instance,  we  open  either  the  jugular,  or  the 
veins  of  the  arm  or  foot.  In  the  first  case,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  blood  is  invited  to  pass  into  the  external  caro 
tid,  and  leave  the  inside  of  the  cranium  ;  in  the  second,  the 
capillaries  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  brachial  artery,  tend  to 
draw  it  to  themselves  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  directed  to  the 
aorta  descendens,then  to  the  crural  arteries,  and  it  ceases  for  a 
few  instants,  to  fill  and  distend  with  as  much  force  the  supe- 
rior vessels.  If  the  subject  be  weak,  and  require  but  a 
small  evacuation  of  blood,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  benefit 
will  be  obtained  by  operating  as  near  as  possible  to  the  irri- 
tated part  ;  for  then  a  derivation  will  be  obtained  without  hv 
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being  necessary  to  evacute  as  much  liquid  as  if  we  were  to 
open  a  more  remote  vein,  the  corresponding  arteries  of  which 
have  but  an  indirect  communication  with  those  in  which  the 
blood  is  precipitated.  But  if  the  patient  be  phlegmatic,  vi- 
gourous,  and  requiring  a  large  bleeding,  it  may  be  more  pro- 
per to  bleed  at  the  foot,  and  thus  direct  the  blood,  not  only 
from  the  irritated  brain,  but  also  from  the  superior  parts  of 
the  body.  This  sort  of  bleeding  is,  indeed,  often  followed 
with  a  speedy  relief,  and  even  with  a  relaxation  in  the  brain, 
sometimes  amounting  to  syncope.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  bleeding  from  the  arm  holds  an  intermediate  rank  be- 
tween that  of  the  veins  of  the  foot  and  the  jugular,  with  re- 
gard to  its  mode  of  operating  on  the  brain  ;  hence  it  is  gen- 
erally  substituted  with  advantage  to  both. 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
various  modes  of  venous  bleeding  are  resorted  to  alone,  and 
unaccompanied  with  revulsive  irritants  and  local  refrigerants, 
they  generally  do  no  more  than  empty  the  vessels,  and  les- 
sen the  over-action  of  the  circulation  as  well  as  its  febrile 
excitement.  The  local  effects  of  this  operation  are  but  tran- 
sitory, and  vary  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  subject. 
Clinical  experience,  to  which  we  must  always  appeal  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  the  real  efficacy  of  medicinal  agents,  has 
not  yet  pointed  out  in  a  positive  and  incontrovertible  manner, 
that  letting  blood  from  the  jugular,  the  radical,  or  the  sephena 
veins,  has  any  decided  advantage  the  one  over  the  others, 
in  most  of  the  cerebral  irritations  that  we  have  taken  as  ex- 
amples. Observation  may,  at  some  future  time,  enable  us  to 
distinguish  with  more  accuracy  the  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  operate  at  a  distance  from,  or  near  the 
parts  affected :  this  improvement  shall  be  an  additional  benefit 
conferred  by  therapeutical  physiology,  which  is  only  begin- 
ning to  expand  its  virgin  rays  over  the  dominion  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  effect  of  phlebotomy  on  the  whole,  and  especially  on 
the  centre  of  the  circulation,  is  proportionate  to  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  the  blood  flows.  When  the  opening  is  small, 
and  the  stream  very  slender,  that  effect  is  hardly  sensible; 
the  veins  seem  to  absorb  with  as  much  rapidity  as  to  make  up 
the  deficit,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  any  important  result,  the 
evacuation  must  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  case  is 
very  different  when  the  opening  is  large,  and  the  blood  made 
to  flow  with   a  full  stream  :  the  larxre  vessels  are  suddenjv 
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disgorged,  the  heart  is.  as  it  were,  emptied,  the  Jungs  de- 
prived of  blood,  the  pulse  rapidly  sinks,  and  syncope  is  soon 
brought  on. 

It  is  both  important  and  remarkable  for  the  therapeutist 
to  study  those  effects  :  they  point  out  the  necessity  of  making 
large  openings,  and  of  rapidly  evacuating  blood,  when  an  ef- 
fect is  intended  to  be  produced  on  the  lungs,  or  the  other  or- 
gans. These  evacuations  are  well  adapted  to  strong  and 
plethoric  subjects,  but  they  arc  dangerous  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  emaciated,  weak,  and  irritable  habits.  The) 
might  prove  fatal  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  the  pulse 
depressed  and  weak,  the  skin  cold,  <fcc.  But  then  general 
bleeding  is  contra-indicated,  or  it  must  be  performed  with 
great  clearness  and  circumspection. 

Some  physicians  of  the  last  century  were  in  the  habit  of 
letting  blood  at  the  commencement  of  most  diseases.  We 
all  remember  that  such  was  the  practice  of  Bosquillon,  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  Bleeding  is  not  less  frequently  resorted  to  in 
our  days  ;  but  local  blood-letting  is  preferred  in  the  greater 
number  of  irritations,  and  phlebotomy  seems  to  constitute 
but  an  exceptional  measure  which  is  proper  in  certain  consti- 
tutions, and  destined  to  fulfill  a  special  indication,  namely, 
that  of  lessening  the  state  of  fulness,  and  the  general  in- 
creased action  of  the  circulation.  A  number  of  facts,  how- 
ever, seem  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  general  blood-letting 
is  too  much  neglected  among  us  ;  it  has  been  followed  with 
almost  unexpected  beneficial  results  in  tetanus,  diabetes, 
convulsiones  infantum  ;  even  in  hydrophobia,  it  has  produced 
evident  relief,  although  not  for  a  long  duration.  I  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  leave  always  imperfect  the  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  various  therapeutical  agents  ;  but  the  fault  does 
not  lie  with  me,  who  endeavour  to  establish  their  mode  of 
operating;  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  predecessors,  v, ho, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  analysing  their  effects,  have 
confined  themselves  to  relating  the  favourable  or  contrary 
results  they  have  derived  from  their  employment. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  general  bleeding  invariably 
tends  to  increase  the  predominance  of  action,  and  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system.  In  convulsions,  spasms,  and 
nervous  affections,  it  is  never  to  be  had  recourse  to,  except 
in  plethoric  habits,  and  where  the  brain  is  evidently  the  seat 
of  conjestion.  Phlebotomy  is  then  eminently  useful ;  the 
same  where  the  lun^rs  are  suddenlv  aorjred  with  blood,  ac- 
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companied  with  congestion.    A  woman  is  suddenly  seized,  ia 
a  saloon,  with  violent  spasms  :  she  is  immediately  carried 
into   an   adjoining  room.     Her  stays   are   loosened;    ether, 
vinegar,  and  all  similar  remedies  are  tried  in  vain.     On  my 
visit,  I  found  the  face  had  become  blue,  somewhat  tumefied, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  asphyxia  ;  she  was  sense- 
less ;  her  breathing  was  scarcely  observable  ;  the  pulse  was 
depressed,  and  violent  general  convulsions  returned  at  inter- 
vals.    I  attempted  to  bleed.     This  lady  was  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution ;  dancing  had  produced  great  excitement,  whilst  the 
chest,  which  was  very  tight,  was  unable  to  afford  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  blood,  which  was  circulating  rapidly  ;  the  room 
was  also  excessively  warm.     My  opinion  was,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances liad  occasioned  a  double  congestion  to  the  head 
and  lungs  ;  the  operation  was  resisted.     Her  senses  began  to 
return,  and  she  was  taken  home.     The  following  day,  a  vio- 
lent pneumonia  had  taken  place,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able irritation  in  the  brain,  and  nothing  but  the  most  copious 
bleeding  was  able  to  rescue  her  from   imminent  danger.     I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  phlebotomy,  performed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident,  would  have  prevented  the   formation 
of  this  encephalo-pulmonary  inflammation.     We  know  what 
happens  to  foundered  horses,  who   drop   down  in  the    heat 
of  summer,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.     If  they  are  bled  in 
time,  they  are  suddenly  cured,  and  can  return  to  their  labour 
the  next  day.     A  good  deal  of  attention  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  distinguish,  in  the  accidents  which  have  been 
confounded  under  the  name  of  convulsions,  when  they  are 
not  feigned,  the  causes  which  produce  them,  as  well  as  the 
organ  from  whose  disorder  they  proceed. 

The  habitual  or  precautionary  blood-letting  to  which  cer- 
tain individuals  subject  themselves  at  regular  intervals,  must 
rank  with  the  general  bleeding  that  is  often  called  for  in 
acute  inflammations  of  the  parenchymatous  organs.  Among 
the  subjects  who  resort  to  this  measure,  we  must  distinguish 
those  whose  functions  are  regularly  performed,  and  those  who 
are  merely  subjected  to  occasional  accidents  more  or  less  se- 
rious. For  the  former,  bleeding  is  completely  useless,  and 
they  ought  to  dispense  with  it  until  necessity  requires  it. 
There  can  be  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  there  are  per- 
sons whose  blood  is  rapidly  formed,  who  are  strongly  dispos- 
ed to  plethora,  and  in  whom  congestions  readily  take  place 
in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.    This  con- 
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dition,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  populous  cities,  is  pro- 
moted by  high  living,  rest,  idleness,  and  occurs  in  middle  aged 
persons.  In  many  subjects  nature  prrovides  against  the  fatal 
results  which  might  be  the  consequence,  by  establishing  gas- 
tro-pulmonary  mucous  excretions,  or  considerable  epistaxis, 
the  flow  of  which  becomes  nearly  as  regular  as  the  menses  of 
women.  All  these  accidents  are  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
nutrition  and  irritability;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  interfered 
with,  because  they  protect  the  living  organism  against  more 
serious  disorders.  When  plethoric  habits  labour  under  none 
of  those  evacuations,  and  experience  giddiness,  or  a  sense  of 
fullness  in  the  chest,  a  slow  digestion,  or  a  universal  pros- 
tration, they  are  generally  relieved  and  momentarily  cured 
by  bleeding,  of  which  they  soon  contract  the  habit.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  operation  is  here  but  a  palliative 
which  does  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  against 
which  it  is  directed.  A  severe  regimen,  habitual  sobriety, 
exercise  of  the  body,  are  the  only  means  of  checking  hemor- 
rhoidal and  pituitous  discharges,  and  of  removing  those  ex- 
cessive obesities  with  which  a  great  number  of  persons  are 
affected.  They  will  also  prevent  the  necessity  of  those  peri- 
odical bleedings  which  have  now  become  indispensable  to  the 
constitution.  The  motion,  and  even  fatigue  of  the  limbs, 
which  cause  a  wasting  of  the  nutritive  materials  ;  the  lessen- 
ing in  its  source  of  the  activity  of  nutrition,  by  allowing  but 
small  quantities  of  food,  and  little  or  no  stimulant  drinks,  will 
soon  cause  those  morbid  evacuations,  those  species  of  emunc- 
tories  which  nature  has  established  for  the  purpose  ef  expel- 
ling all  obnoxious  principles,  to  disappear,  along  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  evacuating  every  year,  every  six  or  even  three 
months,  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system. 

We  must  here  remark  that  by  neglecting  to  reduce  alimen- 
tation, the  bleeding  destined  to  evacuate  the  surplus  materi- 
als it  creates,  becomes  more  and  more  frequently  necessary 
whether  owing  to  the  really  increased  activity  of  nutrition,  or 
to  the  incessantly  increased  susceptibility  of  the  organs. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  that  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  being  bled  but  once  a  year,  require  that  operation 
three,  four  or  even  six  times  during  that  period,  until  they  are 
at  last  forced  to  resort  to  the  means  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  at  first,  and  which  consist  in  lessening  the  diet,  and 
restoring  harmony  through  all  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of 
bodily  exercise.     How  many  wealthy  persons,  in  the  midst  of 
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plenty,  clinging  under  the  weight  of  infirmities,  have  recover- 
ed their  strength  and  health  by  a  change  in  their  situation, 
by  labour,  and  even  by  pauriety  !  But  how  difficult  is  it  not 
also  voluntarily  to  abandon  all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and 
pleasures  which  wealth  affords  !  As  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, the  generality  of  patients  would  rather  submit  to  taking 
the  most  bitter  and  nauseating  drugs,  than  give  up  amuse- 
ments which  have  become  real  wants  for  the  higher  circles  of 
society. 

In  plethoric  temperaments  possessing  a  disposition  to  cere- 
bral or  pulmonary  congestions,  the  physician,  being  frequent- 
ly unable  to  reduce  the  diet  and  increase  the  bodily  exercise, 
is  compelled  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
evacuation,  or  promote  it  by  means  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  at 
more  or  less  remote  intervals,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  accidents  experienced  by  the  patient.  These  local  evacu- 
ations have  a  double  advantage,  in  as  much  as,  independent 
of  the  depletion  they  produce  in  the  vessels,  they  tend  to  es- 
tablish, at  a  distance  from  the  viscera  threatened  with  con- 
gestion, a  centre  of  habitual  and  permanent  action,  to  which 
the  vital  functions  and  the  redundant  materials  which  occa- 
sion too  great  a  stimulation  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, are  chiefly  directed.  Men  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  corpulence,  ce- 
phalalgia and  vertigo,  are  best  benefited  by  this  medication, 
to  which  it  is,  however,  pioper  to  substitute  dietetic  means 
susceptible  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  its  employment. 

Next  to  bleeding,  abstinence  of  all  aliments  is  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  empoverishing  the  blood,  and  of 
lessening  the  excitement  of  the  circulation.  Two  remarkable 
effects  will  follow  this  medication,  which  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  the  practitioner  :  the  first  is  a  constant  diminution 
of  the  liquids  that  are  made  to  circulate  by  the  process  of  nu- 
trition and  of  secretion,  and  even  by  the  vital  action  of  the 
tissues  ;  the  second  is  the  absorption  incessantly  more  active 
of  the  liquid  materials  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the  so- 
lids, and  even  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the 
latter.  Through  this  twofold  action,  by  means  of  which  the 
blood  is  constantly  wasting  itself,  and  repairing  its  losses  at  the 
expense  of  the  organism,  the  happiest  and  best  marked  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  abstinence. 

Inflammation  appears  to  communicate  too  much  stimulus 
to  the  blood,  owing  to  the  excitement  it  occasions  in  the  ve?- 
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sels.  By  allowing  a  part  of  this  liquid  to  waste  itself  by  the 
absence  of  fresh  nutritive  materials,  its  quantity,  and  the 
richness  of  its  elements,  will  soon  be  diminished.  Hence  a 
severe  diet  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  against  irritations : 
when  fever,  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  exist,  rest 
of  both  body  and  mind  must  be  added,  in  order  to  remove  all 
causes  that  might  increase  an  excitement  which  we  are 
otherwise  attempting  to  subdue.  During  rest  in  bed,  nearly 
all  the  secretions  become  more  abundant,  the  urine  is  more 
copiously  elaborated,  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  readily 
changed  to  a  gentle  moisture,  the  vital  actions  are  more  uni- 
formly extended  to  every  part  of  the  organism,  and  the  ge- 
neral disorder  tends  of  itself  to  disappear. 

Diet  has  this  particular  good  effect,  that  in  securing  rest  to 
the  digestive  organs,  it  diminishes  its  irritations  in  gastro- 
intestinal affections,  whilst  in  all  other  diseases,  it  renders 
its  sympathetic  excitement  less  violent  or  less  liable  to  take 
place.  A  proper  study  of  the  part  which  the  stomach  and 
intestines  perform  in  diseases,  evidently  points  out  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  abstinence  during  their  course.  Every  one  may 
have  observed  how  a  copious  meal  changes  the  appearance 
of  ulcers  in  a  very  few  hours.  All  practitioners  have  seen  to 
what  extent  the  excitement  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  ali- 
ments is  unfavourable,  in  all  irritations  of  some  violence  of 
the  internal  or  external  parts  of  the  body.  Another  indication 
of  importance  to  be  attended  to  by  the  practitioner,  and 
which  constantly  presents  itself  in  therapeutics,  consists  in 
preventing  that  viscus  from  disordering,  by  its  sympathies, 
the  organic  actions,  and  from  increasing  the  intensity  of  in- 
flammations existing  in  other  organs. 

The  vascular  system  is  constantly  engaged  in  repairing,  at 
the  expense  of  what  the  orifices  of  the  veius  and  lymphatics 
derive  from  the  organs,  the  losses  it  undergoes  from  the  se- 
cretions and  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations.  The 
quantity  of  blood  lodged  in  the  capillaries  is  at  first  diminish- 
ed and  carried  to  the  larger  vessels  ;  then  the  adipose  sub- 
stance shares  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  tissues  themselves  are 
soon  gradually  emaciated,  decomposed,  and  carried  off,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  increased  action  of  the  absorbents. 
If  local  irritations  are  properly  treated,  the  changes  occasion- 
ed by  abstinence  on  all  organic  actions  will  seldom  fail  to  sub- 
due the  general  vascular  excitement  with  which  they  are  ac- 
companied.    In  the  chronic  stage,  a  severe  diet,  the  absti- 
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ncnce  of  even  the  most  gentle  broth,  constitute  another  and 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  allaying  the  febrile  excitements 
attendant  on  pneumonia,  gastritis,  and  other  internal  inflam- 
mations. This  negative  measure  is  less  debilitating  than 
bleeding  ;  it  is  no  less  efficacious,  and  can  be  better  gradua- 
ted according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  A  severe  regi- 
men is  also  indispensable  in  cases  of  calculi,  in  which  the 
constitution  seems  to  rid  itself,  by  means  of  a  urine  satura- 
ted with  saline  and  animal  matter,  of  the  exuberant  materi- 
als contained  in  the  liquids. 

In  all  cases  of  morbid  tumours,  of  schirrous  productions, 
and  voluminous  engorgements,  a  severe  regimen,  and  almost 
entire  abstinence,  have  often  proved  highly  serviceable.  Se- 
veral practitioners,  as  well  as  myself,  have  no  doubt  seen 
those  volumnious  enlargements  of  the  mesentery  in  infants, 
disappear  with  greater  rapidity  as  diet  had  been  more 
vigorous.  Some  gelatinous  broths,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  intestinal  irritation,  were  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
strength,  whilst  the  absorbents  increased  in  their  energy  were 
engaged  in  carrying  the  materials  deposited  in  the  affected 
ganglia,  towards  the  benefit  of  nutrition.  The  external  tu- 
mours called  lymphatic,  engorgements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  have  often  been  cured  in  the 
ssame  manner.  It  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  this 
mode  of  treatment  might  be  no  less  advantageously  applied 
to  certain  cases  of  dropsy,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  se- 
rous membranes,  and  which  still  continue  to  exist  after  the 
inflammation  has  disappeared. 

Abstinence,  considered  as  a  debilitant  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  stimulant  of  the  orifices  of 
absorbets,  offers  an  ample  field  to  the  practitioner  ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  affirm  that  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  its  influence,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
can  be  derived  from  its  employment. 

Let  us  here  remark  that  when  we  resort  to  diet  in  the 
course  of  chronic  inflammations,  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting the  absorption  of  tumours  arising  from  those  affec- 
tions, it.  is  most  generally  proper  to  combine  it  with  bodily 
exercise  carried  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will 
permit.  By  increasing  the  waste  of  the  nutritive  materials, 
and  thus  directing  the  vital  actions  to  the  sound  parts,  mus- 
cular exercise  has  a  double  advantage.  The  patient  should 
be  left  to  his  choice  of  the  kinds  of  exercise  that  are  most 
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agreeable ;  among  them  are  promenade  in  a  pure  and  lively 
air,  botanical  excursions,  gardening,  &c.  The  whole  myste- 
ry consists  in  procuring  to  the  patient  such  occupations  ens 
will  draw  his  attention  from  the  disease,  and  gently  fatigue 
him.  In  order  that  exercise  should  prove  beneficial,  it  must 
be  continued  and  repeated  daily;  this  will  not  be  obtained  if 
the  exercise  fails  to  afford  pleasure,  and  becomes  monoto- 
nous. 

General  or  local  bleeding,  abstinence,  and  rest,  are  never 
made  use  of  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  without  being  ac- 
companied with  diluent  and  mild  drinks.  It  is  known  that  sueh 
liquids  possess  a  salutary  and  sudden  effect  over  the  circula- 
tion. Their  aqueous,  and  perhaps  acid  particles,  carried  into 
the  vessels,  epatend  the  stimulating  property  of  the  liquid  that 
fills  them,  and  diminish  the  force  of  its  action  on  the  irritated 
parts,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  economy.  From  that  moment, 
they  contribute  powerfully  towards  eradicating  the  irritations 
actually  existing,  or  allaying  the  sympathetic  excitements  to 
which  they  have  a  tendency  to  give  rise.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  during  the  course  of  inflammatory  diseases,  the 
secretions  are  constantly  propelling  out  of  the  body  the  parti- 
cles which  are  the  most  irritating  and  highly  endowed  with  the 
principles  of  animal  life,  whilst  the  absorbents  take  up  with  great 
rapidity  the  aqueous  particles  contained  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  wich  are  destined  to  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  vital  action.  This  twofold  process  of  excretion 
of  old  materials  and  of  inhalation  of  diluting  particles,  gives 
rise  to  a  gradual  and  beneficial  regeneration  of  the  blood. 

The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  rectum  and  skin,  are  the  natu- 
ral channels  which  are  offered  to  the  physician  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elements  which  it  is  proper  to  convey  into  the 
circulation.  When  the  stomach  is  irritated,  and  does  not  al- 
low the  ingestion  of  much  liquid,  we  may  resort  with  advan- 
tage to  repeated  enemata,  general  baths  of  various  kinds,  in 
order  to  supply  the  absorbents  with  the  materials  required 
by  the  state  of  the  patient  to  be  introduced  into  the  blood. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  make  some  menlion  of  those 
pretended  depuratives  so  extensively  used  in  former  times, 
and  which  the  practitioners  of  our  days  have  so  wisely  and  so 
generally  abandoned.  The  greater  number  of  those  substan- 
ces, such  as  bitters,  sudorifics,  and  the  acrid  principles  of 
plants,  are  all  irritating,  and  their  effects  were  the  more  un- 
favourable as  they  were  administered  against  chronic  inflam- 
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mations  which  they  seldom  failed  to  exasperate.  All  the  hu- 
moral theories,  however,  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected.  The 
most  enlightened  physicians  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
some  truths  might  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  they 
were  founded.  In  certain  cases,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  really  to  attempt  modifying  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  in  order  to  change  the  rythme  of  vital  action  in  the 
tissues  to  which  it  is  distributed.  But  indications  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  attentively  studied,  carefully  understood,  and  ful- 
filled by  means  of  well-known  remedies.  We  unfortunately 
possess  but  few  empirical  results,  and  some  insignificant 
conjectures,  on  this  subject. 

For  example,  experience  has  taught  us  that,  in  subjects 
inclined  to  irritations,  or  already  affected  with  phlegmasia? 
of  long  standing,  such  as  herpes,  &c.  a  continued  employ- 
ment, especially  in  the  spring,  of  the  fresh  juice  of  beets,  let- 
tuce, and  other  mucilaginous  plants,  combined  with  small  pro- 
portions of  chervil  and  cresses,  is  highly  serviceable.  Obser- 
vation has  also  shown  that  milk,  assisted  with  a  gentle  and 
vegetable  diet,  is  very  proper  for  persons  labouring  under 
chronic  phlegmasia?,  whose  organs  are  emaciated,  and  who 
seem  to  call  for  a  material  change  in  every  part  of  their  body. 
But  there  is  an  immense  step  between  these  vague  notions  and 
the  rules  dirived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  of  its  situation,  and  above  all,  of  the  physiolo- 
gical operation  of  the  remedies  employed  for  its  cure. 

Water  is  yet  the  only  substance  that  has  been  introduced 
into  the  veins.  We  have  already  related  the  effects  of  that 
introduction,  which  is  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  when  all 
other  channels  are  closed,  or  appear  insufficient. 

It  must  be  here  remarked,  that  the  injection  of  water  must 
be  made  gradually  and  slowly,  in  order  that  very  little  liquid 
be  introduced  at  a  time.  M.  Magendie  has  observed,  that 
when  large  quantities  are  injected,  the  lungs  become  obstruct- 
ed, and  death  may  be  the  consequence.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stances are  never  to  be  introduced  into  the  veins  ;  for  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  they  are  immediately  injurious,  owing 
to  their  thickening  the  blood,  which  is  thereby  incapable  of 
circulating  freely  through  the  lungs. (1)  This  process  is, 
however,  so  seldom  used,  that  it  does  not  require  a  particu- 
lar notice. 

(!)  Journal  de  P/vjsioh^ie,  t.  I.  p.  3? 
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Section  II. 

Of  the  treatment  of  irritations  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages. 

Pain  about  the  precordia,  anxiety,  a  violent  disorder 
in  the  circulation,  general  agitation,  and  the  other  concomi- 
tant symptoms,  announce  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
the  heart  or  pericardium,  the  active  and  powerful  antiphlo- 
gistics  must  be  had  recourse  to  without  dolay.  Two  indica- 
tions now  present  themselves  to  the  practitioner  :  the  first 
consists  in  diminishing"  the  motion  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  blood  going  through  it,  and  the  pain  and  difficulty  at- 
tending the  indispensable  exercise  of  its  functions  ;  the  second 
has  for  its  object  to  allay  in  a  direct  manner  the  over-excite- 
ment existing  in  that  organ. 

General  bleeding  is  the  first  remedy  belonging  to  this  or- 
der. Although  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  yet  it  must  be 
sufficiently  copious  and  repeated,  as  to  occasion  a  marked  de- 
pletion in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  most  perfect 
rest  of  both  body  and  mind,  breathing  a  fresh  air,  entire  ab- 
stinence, emollient,  acidulated,  and  cool  drinks,  promote,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  action  of  phlebotomy.  During  this 
treatment,  leeches  should  be  applied  in  great  number  to  the 
precordia,  and  to  the  place  where  the  pain  is  most  violent. 
The  patient  must  carefully  avoid  all  causes  that  might  excite 
the  nerves,  the  stomach,  or  the  heart.  Bleeding  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  as  often  as  the  pulse  rises,  and  the  motion 
of  the  heart  indicates  irritation  and  is  attended  with  a  re- 
turn of  pain.  There  is  no  danger  in  letting  out  blood  pro- 
fusely ;  for  the  most  serious  accidents,  and  even  death,  might 
be  the  consequence  of  an  unjustifiable  pusillanimity.  If 
acute  carditis  and  pericarditis  are  so  seldom  cured,  it  is  to 
l>e  ascribed  not  only  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  but  also  to 
the  want  of  a  sufficiently  active  treatment  at  their  commence- 
ment. The  physician  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  muscular  de- 
bility, concentration  of  the  pulse,  the  lividity  of  skin,  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  alteration  of  the  facies  ;  they  are  only  the 
effects  of  the  obstacle  occasioned  in  the  circulation  by  the  in- 
flammation of  the  heart,  or  of  its  membrane,  which  bleeding 
is  alone  capable  of  subduing. 
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Carditis,  properly  so  called,  is  very  rare ;  but  acute  irrita- 
tion of  more  or  less  violence,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
heart,  as  we  have  already  said.  Corvizart  has  too  much 
neglected  those  diseases  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  and 
of  its  internal  membranes,  which  leave  after  them  no  remark- 
able traces  of  their  existence,  nor  considerable  alterations. 
The  labours,  in  other  respects  so  valuable,  of  M.  M.  Laennec, 
JBertin,  and  Bouillaud,  have  indicated  rather  than  filled  the 
space  that  still  remains,  before  the  history  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  centre  of  the  circulation  can  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. When  irritations  of  the  heart  are  not  violent,  as 
they  occur  after  a  long  race,  great  exercise,  and  after  taking 
a  quantity  of  stimulating  liquors,  the  disorders  that  super- 
vene in  the  functions  of  that  organ  disappear  spontaneously, 
and  only  require  rest,  acidulated  drinks,  and  other  means 
equally  simple.  But  if,  during  the  course  of  gastritis,  pneu- 
monia, encephalitis,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  viscera, 
the  heart  being  over-excited,  becomes  painful,  and  bent  on 
inflammation,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  carditis  exists 
along  with  the  primary  and  principal  affection.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  opening  of  bodies,  in  which  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricles  and  auricles,  as  well  as  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  of  the  aorta,  have  been  found  red,  gorged 
with  blood,  and  more  or  less  softened,  in  consequence  of  in-* 
flammation  in  other  viscera  with  which  the  heart  had  been 
sympathetically  affected,  it  is,  I  say,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  leeches  and  emollient  fomentations  to  the  precordia,  and 
even  phlebotomy,  might  prove  beneficial,  whenever  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  is  intense,  and  accompanied  with  pain,  or  mere- 
ly with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  behind  the  sternum.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases  that  are  yet  but 
little  understood,  but  are  becoming  every  day  more  frequent, 
death  is  hurried  on  by  the  formation  of  sympathetic  irrita- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  that  this  fatal  termination  might  be 
prevented,  or  at  least  delayed,  by  applying  a  timely  and  pro- 
per treatment  to  the  over-excitements  of  that  organ. 

I  leave  these  conjectures  to  the  sagacity  of  practitioners  ; 
they  alone  can  determine  to  what  extent  the  violence  of  fe- 
brile action,  and  the  symptoms  of  over-excitement  of  the 
arterial  system,  can  be  diminished  by  the  local  treatment  of 
the  sympathetic  irritations  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages. 
Reason  and  analogy  show  that  what  is  successfully  perform- 
ed in  diseases  of  the  brain,  stomach,  and  lungs,  when  they 
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are  sympathetically  affected  by  other  organs,  can  also  be 
attempted  against  those  of  the  heart,  which  is  no  less  im- 
portant a  viscns,  and  not  so  immediately  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  morbid  sympathies. 

Palpitations,  which  have  so  long  been  classed  among  dis- 
eases, are  but  a  symptom  of  irritation  of  the  heart.  They 
always  arise,  either  from  deep-seated  affections  in  that  organ, 
or  from  irritations  situated  in  other  parts,  and  which  act 
sympathetically  upon  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  or  from 
moral  affections  and  disorders  more  or  less  violent  occurring 
in  the  nerves.  In  subjects  whose  heart  is  diseased  or  highly 
excitable,  the  motion  of  that  organ  is  rendered  painful,  dis- 
ordered, and  accelerated  by  the  slightest  causes.  The  prac- 
titioner must  then  examine  the  heart,  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  various  parts  about  it,  and  successively  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  viscera  that  appear  to  be  inflamed,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  nervous  system.  The  indications  that  most  fre- 
quently present  themselves  in  practice  consist  in  subduing 
either  the  material  affections  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
isting plethora,  or  the  inflammations  which  cause  a  sympa- 
thetic disorder  in  the  ventricles  and  autricles,  or  finally  the 
nervous  susceptibility.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  indicate  them,  that  the  practitioner  should 
be  enabled  to  choose  the  most  rational  and  efficacious  thera- 
peutical means  that  each  case  may  require.  Some  revulsives, 
such  as  digetalis,  diffusible  stimulants,  the  preparations  of 
iron,  and  gentle  narcotics,  may  prove  serviceable  in  allaying 
the  tumultuous  motion  of  the  heart  ;  but  this  mode  of  opera- 
ting and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed, 
shall  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  organic  lesons  of  the  heart  that  have  been  so  frequent- 
ly met  with,  so  well  described,  but  so  often  mortal  in  a  higher 
degree,  should  be  examined  and  treated  when  still  in  their 
milder  form,  and  at  their  commencement.  Therapeutics  is 
almost  insufficient  against  obliterations  of  its  openings,  os- 
sifications of  the  valves,  alterations,  softenings,  and  increase 
of  strength  and  density  of  its  parictes  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
totally  unavailing,  and  might  prolong  life,  if  recourse  was  had 
to  it  at  the  time  when  the  organ,  being  merely  disordered  in 
the  intensity  of  its  vital  and  organic  functions,  is  yet  sound  in 
its  tissue  and  capable  of  being  restored  to  health.  If  morbid 
anatomy  appears  far  ahead  of  pathological  physiology,  and 
of  therapeutics,  with  respect  to  the  disease  of  the  heart,  it  is 
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owing  to  their  investigating  affections  which  their  severity  ren- 
ders incurable  ;  but  it  will  not  yet  be  complete  before  it  has 
indicated  the  less  advanced  stages  of  those  complaints,  and 
their  milder  forms,  which  it  is  possible  to  cure. 

increased  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and  its  disposition  to 
irritation  and  hypertrophia,  require  the  interference  of  the 
physician,  as  soon  as  they  produce  the  slightest  accident. 
The  patient  must  then  avoid  all  violent  exercise,  ascending 
anyplace  with  rapidity,  declamation,  and  all  exertions  of  the 
voice,  every  difficult  occupation  and  hard  labour  must  be  in- 
terdicted. The  most  proper  means  of  allaying  the  predomi- 
nance of  vitality  and  action  of  the  heart,  are  exercise  on  foot 
or  in  a  carriage,  inhabiting  places  where  the  atmosphere  is 
fresh  without  humidity,  cold  acidulated  drinks,  the  most  sober 
regimen,  entire  abstinence  of  all  high-seasoned  meals  and 
spirituous  liquors.  Quiet  occupations,  avoiding  numerous  as- 
semblies, and  tranquillity  of  mind,  will  greatly  promote  the 
cure.  Warm  cloaths,  during  the  cold  seasons,  abstaining 
from  all  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  accumulate  the 
fluids  into  the  thorax  or  give  rise  to  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
affections ;  promoting  a  gentle  perspiration  at  the  feet,  and 
keeping  the  bowels  open,  are  also  highly  useful.  It  is  then, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  plethora.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  severe  diet,  proper  exercise,  whilst 
promoting  anormal  hemorrhages  and  secretions,  through 
which  the  constitution  tends  to  free  itself  of  the  surplus  nu- 
tritive materials.  Thupiles,  cutaneous  perspiration,  urinary 
secretions,  will  be  kept  up  with  advantage  by  means  of  leeches 
to  the  anaus,  dry  frictions  on  the  skin,  copious  drinks,  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  nitre,  sciila,  and  other  similar 
preparations. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  the  anormal  extent  and  force  of  the 
pulsations, and  thesuflication  experienced  on  ascending  an  em- 
inence, have  become  considerable,  we  must  insist  and  perse- 
vere in  the  same  treatment.  It  will  generally  be  proper  to  add  to 
the  above  means,  according  to  the  vigour  and  plethoric  habit 
of  the  patient,  general  bleeding  more  or  less  copious,  which 
will  tend  to  rid  the  heart  of  its  encumbrance,  and  facilitate  its 
action. 

When  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  aorta,  or  pulmo- 
nary artery,  make  their  appearance,  the  highly  debilitating  and 
antiphlogistic  treatment  of  Valsalva  maybe  successfully  tried. 
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It  consists  in  reducing  the  circulation  to  the  lowest  possible 
degree,  in  order  to  enable  the  heart  gradually  to  contract,  and 
resume  its  normal  dimensions.  This  method  is  composed  of 
three  principal  means:  the  first  consists  in  abstinence  of  all 
aliments  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  patient 
gradually  to  some  light  broth,  or  gently  nourishing  potions 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  second  in  avoiding  all  ex- 
citements of  the  irritation,  by  keeping  the  patient  in  an  abso- 
lute state  of  rest  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  the  third 
is  intended  to  promote  the  effect  of  the  other  two,  by  copious 
blood-letting,  in  order  to  lessen  directly  the  mass  of  blood,  and 
reduce  it  to  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
This  treatment  is  evidently  to  be  resorted  to  only  b)  degrees 
and  with  great  prudence,  without  which  the  vital  actions,  being 
suddenly  depressed  beyond  proper  bounds,  might  possibly  be 
extinguished.  The  usual  food  of  the  patient  must  be  aban- 
doned by  degrees,  the  local  and  general  evacuations  of  blood 
will  be  made  less  copious,  but  repeated  at  shorter  intervals; 
rest  alone  is  to  be  as  strictly  observed  at  the  commencement 
as  at  the  end.  Refrigerant  and  acidulated  drinks  will  be 
found  very  beneficial.  Cold  applications  to  the  precordia 
will  also  prove  serviceable,  provided  they  do  not  produce  ai> 
irritating  effect  on  the  lungs.  It  is  in  such  desperate  cases, 
and  where  we  are  compelled  to  use  means  so  directly  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  ordinary  habits  of  patients,  and  in  their 
nature  so  disagreeable,  that  we  arc  bound  to  inspire  an  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and 
his  relatives,  must  console  him,  and  fill  his  mind  with  hope 
and  courage.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  irritation 
to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  and  then  gradually  allow  food, 
in  order  to  perform  a  cure.  The  patient  must  he  maintained 
in  that  state  of  debility,  not  only  until  the  stethoscope  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  all  lesion  in  the  heart,  but  even  for  some 
time  after  that  result  has  been  obtained,  in  order  to  allow  the 
affected  tissues  of  that  organ  to  resume  the  habit  of  their  nor- 
mal condition.  Three  or  six  months  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

The  treatment  of  Valsalva  is,  however,  to  be  had  recourse 
to  merely  in  young  subjects,  whose  heart  has  not  ret  under- 
gone a  very  material  disorganization.  What  effects  can  we 
expect  from  it  in  old  people,  svho  would  be  unable  either  to 
submit  to  it,  or  to  recover  from  the  extreme  debility,  that  ne- 
^rssarily  follows  ?    How  can  we  hope  for  any  benefit  from 
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I  that  method  in  case3  of  ossifications  of  the  valves,  oblitera- 
tions of  its  orifices,  fibrous  or  adipose  dcgenerescencc  of  its 
fleshy*fibres,  &c. 

When  a  disease  of  the  heart  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  be* 
yond  the  controul  of  medicine,  or  when  the  age  of  the  subject 
does  not  allow  having  recourse  to  such  active  treatment,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  checking  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  complaint,  by  the  dietetic  and  gentle  means  mentioned 
above.  The  special  indications  here  consist  in  occasional  de- 
rivative bleeding,  severe  regimen,  promoting  all  excretions, 
and  removing  every  physical  and  moral  cause  of  excitement 
of  the  heart.  During  the  fits  of  dyspnoea  and  suffocation,  re- 
vulsives are  often  useful,  as  they  maintain  the  blood  chiefly  in 
the  extremities,  thereby  allowing  time  to  the  heart  for  dis- 
charging the  quantity  contained  within  it,  which  impedes  its 
motion. 

These  measures  are  equally  proper  against  pericarditis, 
aortitis,  and  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  which  are  not  less  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  than  similar  affections  in  the  heart. 

Section  III. 
Of  the  treatment  of  the  irritations  of  arteries. 

Inflammation  of  the  large  arteries,  such  as  the  aorta, 
and  its  principal  divisions,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  rare 
disease.  Some  facts  recently  observed,  and  others  related 
in  the  works  of  Franck  and  of  several  practitioners,  appear  to 
establish  its  existence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  in- 
flammations accompanied  with  high  febrile  excitement.  It 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  vascular  system  in- 
creases its  action  only  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  its 
organs,  and  especially  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
and  large  arteries.  Such  a  fact,  well  demonstrated,  will 
perhaps  throw  additional  light  on  the  treatment  of  the  vascu- 
lar excitement  attendant  on  all  inflammations.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  we  can  only  say  about  the  arteries  what 
has  been  said  of  the  heart,  which  is  that,  in  subjects  whose 
agitation  of  the  pulse  and  disorder  of  the  circulation  are  ac- 
companied with  pain  or  palpitations  along  the  course  of  a 
vessel,  it  is  proper  to  apply  leeches  and  emollient  topics  op- 
posite that  vessel,  whilst  the  principal  disease  is  continued  to 
be  treated  by  antiphlogistics. 

Vol.  ii.  5 
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During  the  inflammation  of  certain  organs,  if  the  arteries 
that  go  to  them  beat  with  more  force  than  usual,  and  are  un- 
commonly filled  with  blood,  is  not  the  inflammation  of*their 
coats  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  ?  Is  not  the  long  con- 
tinued irritation  of  the  vessels  surrounding  anormal,  scirr- 
hous, or  cancerous  tumours,  the  cause  of  the  preternatural 
development  of  the  arteries  going  to  those  parts?  Are  not 
all  phlegmasia?  of  the  living  tissues  propagated  to  the  arterial 
ramifications  that  penetrate  them,  and,  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  towards  the  heart,  to  the  rest  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem? The  knowledge  of  morbid  phlegmasia?  authorises 
these  conjectures  ;  but  autopsy  alone  can  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy.  In  all  cases,  the  arterial  irrita- 
tions in  question  being  under  the  absolute  dependence  of  lo- 
cal inflammations,  require  the  whole  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  debilitating  medications  are  to  be  employed  only 
in  those  rare  cases  where  positive  symptoms  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  more  or  less  violent  phlegmasia  of  their  pa- 
rietes. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  arteries,  situated  in 
the  large  cavities,  is  the  same  as  that  of  similar  dilatations  if* 
the  heart.  They  always  arise  from  irritations  that  have  ei- 
ther softened  or  ulcerated  the  arterial  parietes  (true  aneurism,) 
or  to  their  erosion  (aneurism  by  ulceration.)  When  these 
complaints  take  place  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the  medi- 
cal treatment  is  more  neglected,  and  surgical  means  applied 
which  are  much  more  efficacious,  but  cannot  find  a  place  in 
this  work. 

Section  IV- 

Of  the  treatment  of  irritations  of  the  veins. 

Phlebitis,  which  was  hardly  known  to  our  predecessors,  is 
now  more  frequently  observed,  since  dead  bodies  are  more 
carefully  examined,  and  the  traces  of  disease  more  attended 
to  after  life  has  departed.  It  is  to  such  affections  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  obliteration  of  the  veins  arising  either  from 
the  coarctation  of  their  parietes,  or  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  from  the  presence  of  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  which  be- 
comes organized,  and  gradually  more  solid  and  adhering  to 
the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels.  MM.  Travers,  Wilson, 
Chaussier,  and  Ribes,  have  often  found  the  veins  of  the  abdo- 
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men  inflamed  and  filled  with  pus.  M.  Velpeau  has  recently 
observed,  that  the  singular  affection  of  lying-in-women,  call- 
ed phlegmasia  alba  doh?is,  which  is  a  sort  of  serous,  inflam- 
matory and  painful  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  extremi- 
ties, is  always  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
which  coincides  with  that  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pelvis. (1) 
31.  Meckel  had  before  ascertained  the  same  affection  of  the 
veins  in  similar  cases.  The  observations  of  Hunter,  Sasse, 
Hodgson,  and  the  researches  of  M.  Breschet  on  phlebitis,  are 
well  known  to  all. (2)  From  those  observations  it  follows, 
that  the  irritation  of  any  organ  whatever  can  extend  along 
the  veins  emerging  from  them  as  far  as  the  largest  trunks, 
and  even  to  the  heart  itself.  The  presence  of  calculi,  of 
anormal  fibrinous  concretions,  of  hydatids,  and  other  similar 
bodies  in  the  veins,  can  only  be  referred  to  a  slow  inflamma- 
tion in  those  organs.  The  remarkable  case  related  by  31. 
]3arde,  in  which  there  existed  arteritis,  and  phlebitis,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  acute  stage,  shows  that  the  simulta- 
neous inflammation  of  every  part  of  the  vascular  system, 
even  in  the  chronic  stage,  is  not  impossible,  and  seems  to 
call  for  further  researches. 

When  phlebitis,  however,  is  announced  by  pain  and  tension 
in  the  parts  covering  the  inflamed  vessels,  general  and  local 
bleeding,  and  emollients,  are  urgently  called  for.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  inflammation  of  the  veins,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  arteries,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  to  the  heart, 
and  that  we  are  to  use  all  endeavours  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  confine  it  to  the  parts  affected  in  the  first  instance.  With 
regard  to  chronic  phlebitis,  the  diagnostic  is  too  obscure,  and 
its  causes  too  imperfectly  understood,  to  enable  us  to  lay 
down  any  particular  mode  of  treatment. 

Section  V. 

Of  the  treatment  of  irritations  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

The  capillaries,  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  give  rise 
to  two  very  remarkable  results,  inflammation,  and  sanguine- 


(1)  Archives  Generates  de  Jledecine,  t.  VI.  p.  220. 

(2)  De  l'inflammation  des  veines  on  do  la  phlebite  :  Jour,  Ccmpltm.  d>t 
Dictionn.  des  Ssicnc.  Medic,  t.  II.  p.  324.  et  III.  p.  317. 
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cms  exhalation.  The  treatment  of  the  former  in  the  various 
organs  wherein  it  may  take  place,  has  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
ject of  our  researches  ;  and  although  we  have  also  said  some- 
thing with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  must  indulge  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  special  medications  they  require. 

Exhalation  of  blood  is  always  the  consequence  of  local  ir- 
ritations which  draw  the  blood  to  the  affected  parts  ;  it  seems 
to  differ  from  inflammation,  only  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
blood  being  propelled  by  the  distended  vessels  into  their  cx- 
halent  extremities,  instead  of  retaining  it  within  their  cavi- 
ties. The  local  effusion  which  then  takes  place,  prevents 
for  a  certain  time  the  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  with 
which  the  excited  organ  is  threatened,  and  which,  when  it  is 
formed,  generally  terminates  in  hemorrhages  that  soon  be- 
come habitual.  Whether  shivering  exists  or  not  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hemorrhagica!  congestion;  let  the  puise  be 
large,  elevated,  tense,  &c.  or  not,  during  its  course;  let 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  excitements  exist,  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  bod}7,  or  let  all  the  organs  remain  calm,  and  as  it 
were  passive  ;  finally,  whether  the  hemorrhage  be  accompa- 
nied with  symptoms  of  vascular  excitement,  or  let  all  the 
rest  of  the  economy  remain  unaffected,  these  circumstances 
do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  complaint  ;  ihe  exhalation  of 
blood  is  nevertheless  the  consequence  of  a  local  stimulation, 
which  operates  with  as  much  force  on  the  whole  system  as 
the  subject  is  more  debilitated,  the  irritation  more  frequently 
renewed,  and  the  fluid  let  out  with  more  facility  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

It  is  useless  to  mention  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  hemorr- 
hage arising  from  erosion  of  the  vessels,  or  from  wounds  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  :  these  accidents  are  entirely  mechani- 
cal, and  require  no  other  therapeutical  means  than  those 
which  are  calculated  to  disgorge  the  vascular  system,  and 
promote  the  formation  of  coagulum. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  arising  from  exhalation  is 
comprised  under  two  distinct  heads  :  the  first  consists  in  sup- 
pressing the  actual  flow  of  blood  ;  the  second  in  preventing 
its  return,  and  in  destroying  the  habitual  liability  of  the  pa- 
tient to  hemorrhage. 

The  most  rational  treatment  of  hemorrhage  is  founded  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  acute  irritations  of  the  tissues.  Ab- 
solute rest  of  body,  a  fresh  air,  the  absence  of  all  causes  that 
may  accelerate  or  obstruct  the  circulation,  the  use  of  cold, 
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acidulated  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  habitual  phlebotomy, 
leeches  and  cold  applications  to  the  region  of  the  affected 
part,  constitute  the  principal  medications  to  be  employed. 
The  blood  should  be  freely  let  out  at  the  commencement  of 
hemorrhage,  as  long  as  the  patient  is  vigorous,  and  his 
vessels  full  and  excited.  The  flow  of  blood  is  sometimes  so 
copious,  and  the  irritation  from  which  it  proceeds  so  strong 
and  continued,  that  the  most  powerful  revulsives  must  be  ad- 
ded to  internal  and  external  antiphlogistics.  In  certain 
cases,  should  the  hemorrhage  resist  all  curative  methods,  and 
as  the  fear  inflammation  must  be  subordinate  to  the  existing 
danger  of  death  soon  taking  place,  the  physician  is  justifiable 
in  having  recourse  to  direct  stimulants,  tonics  and  astringents, 
in  order  to  modify  the  action  of  the  irritated  tissues,  and  pro- 
mote the  contraction  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  inflammatory  process.  The  parts  affected  with 
hemorrhage  are  seldom  painful,  and  it  is  by  exciting  pain  and 
increasing  the  irritation,  that  direct  stimulants  check  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood.  Mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  neces- 
sary  -lecaution  that  must  attend  their  employment. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  hemorrhage  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult owing  to  its  frequent  relapses.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  the  subjects  inclined  to  those  sorts  of 
affections,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  most  efficacious  means 
they  require  for  their  cure.  These  must  evidently  be  chosen 
among  those  which  diminish  the  over-activity  of  the  vascular 
system,  and,  next  to  bleeding,  a  severe  regimen,  a  fresh  air, 
cold  bath,  and  cold,  acidulated,  aqueous  drinks,  hold  the  first 
rank. 

General  bleeding  may  be  performed  on  subjects  disposed 
to  hemorrhage,  but  who  are  not  actually  affected  with  it,  only 
in  as  much  as  the  susceptibility  of  the  vascular  system  be- 
comes exalted,  and  threatens  a  relapse,  notwithstaning  the 
use  of  other  debilitating  medications.  It  has  been  very  pro- 
perly observed  that  phlebotomy  is  a  powerful  preventive 
against  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
it  makes  the  vascular  system  more  excitable,  and  very  fre- 
quently more  liable  to  the  returns  of  that  disease.  Both  these 
effects,  which  appear  so  contradictory,  emanate  from  the 
same  organic  law.  If  the  diet  continue  to  be  full,  and  the 
subjects  remain  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes,  and  if 
no  other  measure  be  taken  in  order  to  allay  the  susceptibility 
of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  general  bleeding  may,  it  is 
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true,  remove  the  danger  attending  a  very  profuse  hemorr- 
hage ;  but,  as  the  organization  soon  repairs  its  losses,  the 
disposition  to  that  accident  will  soon  again  return.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  economy  will  require  bleeding 
more  frequently  as  it  shall  have  been  more  habituated  to 
that  evacuation,  because  the  vascular  system  becomes  more 
excitable  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  system  acquires  a  more 
predominent  influence  over  its  functions.  In  a  word,  bleed- 
ing is  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  homorrhage  ;  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  vital  action,  and  soon  becomes  so  necessary 
that  the  patient  can  no  longer  dispense  with  it. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  must,  therefore,  consist  in 
allaying  the  over-excitement  and  susceptibility  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  in  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  evacuations 
of  blood.  Acids,  such  as  lemonade  made  with  lemon  juice  or 
with  sulfuric  or  nitro-muriatic  acids,  never  fail  to  make  the 
pulse  calm  and  less  frequent ;  cold  is  very  powerful  in  subdu- 
ing the  disposition  to  irregular  congestions,  and  restoring  har- 
mony in  all  its  functions.  Cold  bath,  however,  is  not  to  be 
employed  without  great  circumspection,  in  internal  hemor- 
rhagical  irritations,  owing  to  its  effect  in  accumulating  the 
blood  in  the  centre.  A  severe  regimen  is  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  even  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 
fasting  until  the  sense  of  hunger  be  such  as  to  occasion  an 
evident  degree  of  debility  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

To  these  general  means,  we  must  add  those  that  are  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  more  or  less  violent  and  permanent 
irritation  of  the  organ  affected  with  hemorrhage.  Leeches 
in  its  neighbourhood,  cold  fomentations  with  oxycrat  on  the 
corresponding  regions,  are  eminently  useful.  If  the  subject 
be  much  debilitated,  some  fixed  and  astringent  tonics,  and  re- 
vulsives, may  also  be  proper.  Their  effects  will  be  explain- 
ed hereafter. 

Section  VI. 

Of  the  treatment  of  alterations  of  the  blood. 

The  nutritive  elements  that  go  to  the  blood  may  become 
vicious,  owing  either  to  the  ill-condition  of  the  food  itself,  or 
to  its  not  being  properly  modified  by  the  digestive  and  re- 
spiratory organs,  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  various 
fissucs  of  the  animal  economy.     Hence  scurvy  may  arise 
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from  the  long  continued  use  of  salted  meat,  water  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  a  cold,  damp,  and  confined  air,  desponding 
passions,  and  a  variety  of  the  causes  which  were  formerly 
considered  as  producing  asteney  of  the  organs.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  hlood,  the  composition  of  which  is  gradually  alter- 
ed, can  no  longer  impart  a  proper  vigour  to  the  viscera.  It 
soon  irritates  the  most  sensible  tissues,  such  as  the  gums,  the 
mucous  membranes,  &c,  whilst,  at  the  same,  time  the 
strength  is  impaired,  and  internal  inflammations  take  place. 
The  capillary  blood-vessels  themselves,  being  irritated  and 
partly  destroyed,  let  out  their  contents,  and  thereby  give  rise 
to  transudations  and  intersticial  hemorrhage.  Death  may  be- 
come the  consequence  of  the  succession  of  these  irritations 
and  of  the  fever  they  induce,  or  of  the  slow  destruction  of  a 
machine  which  can  no  longer  repair  its  losses,  and  whose  va- 
rious parts,  being  successively  invaded,  must  finally  cease  to 
act. 

The  methodical  treatment  of  scurvy  must  be  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  that  may  have 
produced  it.  Excitants,  bitters,  the  most  active  tonics,  were 
formerly  given  indistinctly  in  all  cases  ;  but  they  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  organic  irritations  and 
fever,  and  of  producing  death.  To  one  of  our  most  enlightened 
contemporaries  medicine  is  indebted,  if  not  for  the  discovery, 
at  least  for  the  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  a  more 
rational  method,  and  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  ancient 
practices.  M.  Kerandren  has  shown  that  the  treatment  of 
scurvy  must  be  composed  of  a  nourishing  diet  which  provides 
the  blood  with  fresh  materials,  and  restores  its  normal  com- 
position. Should  gastric,  gastro-intestinal,  pulmonary,  and 
other  irritations  exist,  they  must  be  treated  with  leeches  and 
gentle  diet,  to  which  must  be  added  the  use  of  vegatables, 
gelatinous  broths,  and  fresh  meat.  Bitters,  the  acid  juice  of 
cruciferous  plants,  and  alcoholie  tinctures  are  highly  impro- 
per ;  the  most  useful  remedies  consist  of  the  fresh  juice  of 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  turtle  and  frog  broths,  salads,  and 
all  similar  substances.  Under  their  influence,  muscular  de- 
bility, depression  of  mind,  and  irritation  of  the  gums,  will 
soon  disappear. 

When  scurvy  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  privations, 
affliction  of  the  mind,  a  foggy  and  cold  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  its  cure  requires  that  the  patient  should 
he  placed  in  a  more  happy  and  salubrious  condition.  I  would 
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oven  presume  to  assert,  from  repeated  observations,  that 
scurvy  is  more  radically  cured  without  the  use  of  irritant*, 
which  have  so  Ions  been  extolled  for  the  cure  of  that  disease. 


CHAPTER   X. 

OF   DEBILITATING  MEDICATIONS    EXTENDED  TO  THE    WHOLE 
OF  THE  LIVING  ECONOMY. 

As  external  agents  merely  act  upon  some  organs  or  organ- 
ic systems  exposed  to  their  influence  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, so  the  modifications  induced  in  them  by  medicinal  sub- 
stances are  all,  either  confined  to  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  or  propagated,  through  various  channels,  to  some 
more  or  less  remote  tissues.  Not  one  of  those  substances  ever 
extends  its  action  to  the  whole  of  the  organism,  nor  debili- 
tate, at  the  same  time  all  its  functions.  This  therapeutical 
fact  is  as  important  to  be  known  as  the  axion  of  the  primi- 
tively local  effects  of  morbific  causes  is  essential  in  patho- 
logy. 

JBy  a  proper  combination  of  the  various  medicinal  agents 
hitherto  mentioned,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  subdue  the  en- 
ergy of  vital  action  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  org)-  at 
the  same  time,  and  consequently  to  extend  the  debilitating1 
process  to  more  or  less  considerable  portions,  or  even  to  the 
whole  of  the  living  economy.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  effecting 
general  debilitating  medications. 

The  most  efficacious  manner  of  operating  that  result,  is 
by  removing  all  dietetic  stimulants,  and  abstaining  from  all 
alimentary  substances,  evacuating  certain  quantities  of  blood, 
and  maintaining  the  body  in  a  continual  state  of  rest.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  treatment,  and  especially  by  the  ab- 
stinence of  all  aliments,  the  most  robust  man  will  soon  fall 
into  languor,  become  incapable  of  moving,  and  finally  sink, 
being  deprived  of  strength  and  of  nutritive  materials,  but  not 
without  irritations  taking  place  in  the  nervous  system  and  ill 
the  stomach. 

Such  medications,  however,  are  never  indicated  in  thera- 
peutics. When  irritation  exists  we  may  and  ought  to  resist 
them  wherever  they  successively  make  their  appearance,  but 
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no  circumstance  should  induce  us  to  debilitate  the  sound 
parts,  or  those  whose  vitality  has  not  been  over-excited.  A 
contrary  mode  of  proceeding-  would  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  precepts  of  a  sound  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  consequen- 
ces drawn  from  the  best  established  theories. 

It  would  appear  at  first  that  it  may  sometimes  be  necessa- 
ry to  reduce  the  vital  actions  that  have  become  too  energetic, 
in  those  florid  and  healthy  constitutions,  so  eminently  dispos- 
ed to  inflammations.  This  reasoning  is  erroneous.  As  long 
as  no  one  organ  is  more  sensible  and  irritable  than  others, 
the  general  vigour  and  energy  of  all  the  vital  actions  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  between  all  the  functions,  and  render  the 
state  of  health  less  liable  to  be  disturbed.  In  this  case  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  prevent  too  much  plethora,  and  re- 
move all  causes  that  might  excite  local  irritations  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.  Strong  habits  are  much  less  liable  to  in- 
flammation than  weak  constitutions;  and  if  a  contrary  opinion 
have  so  long  been  entertained,  it  is  because  inflammations 
complicated  with  general  debility  were  misunderstood,  and 
called  by  ether  names.  Instead  of  attempting  to  weaken 
strong  constitutions,  we  have,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between  their  functions,  by  pre- 
venting the  over-excitement  of  those  organs  which  appear 
the  most  strongly  inclined  to  irritation,  and  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  dietetic  stimulants.  When  phlegmasia?  make 
their  appearance,  they  are  to  be  resisted  wherever  they  show 
themselves,  by  a  proper  combination  of  the  various  debili- 
tating medications  applicable  to  one  or  more  organs.  I  eafi- 
not  imagine  one  exception  to  this  rule. 
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DIRECT  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS, 

Whenever  the  functions  of  an  organ  are  deranged,  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  profession  generally  resort  to  stimulants 
directed  against  that  organ.  Almost  all  remedies  called 
specific,  which  are  so  numerous  in  ancient  pharmacopoeia, 
and  which  are  still  so  confidently,  though  injuriously,  adminis- 
tered by  some,  are  of  that  nature.  Yet,  there  is  no  medication 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  we  are  presently  to  consi- 
der, none  that  has  sacrificed  as  many  victims,  and  which  re- 
quires more  circumspection  and  knowledge  in  its  employ- 
ment. At  first  sight,  we  might  be  prompted  to  exclude  it 
altogether  from  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  irritation.  But  if 
facts  speak  so  strongly  against  its  baneful  effects,  clinical  expe- 
rience, which  is  always  to  be  respected,  proves  also  that,  in 
a  few  circumstances,  it  has  been  productive  of  successful 
results.  We  must  carefully  guard  against  misconstruing 
whatever  good  there  may  be  in  the  practical  results  ob- 
tained by  our  predecessors,  or  by  physicians  with  whom 
we  may  differ  in  opinion.  All  judicious  observations  must 
contribute  to  establish  therapeutical  precepts  ;  an  enlight- 
ened physician  will  always  analyse  and  compare  them,  and 
endeavour  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  remedies  hitherto 
used  at  hazard  may  become  really  and  certainly  useful. 

We  have  often  said  that  diseases  consist,  either  in  the  de- 
bility, or  in  the  increased  activity  of  vital  action.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  stimulants  in  the  former  of  these 
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conditions  ;  but  can  they  be  indicated  r  and  how  do  they  act 
in  the  latter  circumstances  ?  These  questions  require  a  seri- 
ous investigation. 

Diseases  arising  from  debility  are  somewhat  rare  ;  they 
generally  constitute  latent  chronic  disorders,  unaccompanied 
with  alarming  symptoms  or  immediate  danger.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  categories,  according  as  they  invade  the 
tissues  themselves,  or  merely  some  of  the  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  complex  organs,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
totally  impede  one  or  more  of  their  functions.  This  distinc- 
tion is  founded  upon  pathological  facts,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  near  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient.  Hence,  the  tissues  of  every  organ, 
such  as  the  skin,  the  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous  membranes, 
the  muscles,  the  vessels,  &c.  may  be  flaccid,  soft,  relaxed, 
thin,  void  of  resistance,  and  incapable  either  of  acting  with 
force,  or  of  resisting  for  a  length  of  time  the  action  of  exter- 
nal agents  :  then  there  is  debility,  atony  or  relaxation  of  all 
the  parts  entering  in  the  composition  of  the  affected  tissue, 
Sometimes  certain  functions  alone  become  inert,  the  organ 
appearing  in  every  other  respect  healthy.  The  skin,  for  in- 
stance, without  having  lost  any  of  its  tension  and  force,  some- 
times remains  pale,  scarcely  fit  for  perspiration,  and,  as  it 
were,  deprived  of  vitality  ;  the  mucous  membranes,  although 
apparently  in  a  state  of  health,  secrete  but  a  small  quantity  of 
liquids,  in  certain  subjects,  or  show  themselves  almost  insensi- 
ble to  the  action  of  stimulants.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
have  been  observed  to  be  torpid,  languid,  and  readily  disten- 
ded with  alimentary  or  stercoral  matter.  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  sphinters  have  been  seen  motion- 
less, the  liver  secreting  but  a  small  quantity  of  bile,  or,  failing 
to  give  it  its  usual  properties,  the  heart  propelling  the  blood 
with  scanty  vigour,  &c.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Now,  the  stimulants  employed  in  all  those  cases  may  equal- 
ly be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first,  including  those 
which  corroborate  and  give  force  to  living  matter,  by  increas- 
ing its  energy,  and  imparting  additional  activity  to  its  nutri- 
tive process  :  the  second,  comprehending  the  substances  that 
operate  in  a  special  manner  upon  one  or  another  organic  ele- 
ment, so  as  to  excite;  and  give  force  and  durability  to  certain 
functions  that  have  become  languid. 

We  must  add,  that  these  distinctions  are  not  so  strictly 
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marked  that  the  secretory  stimulants,  for  instance,  should 
not  occasionally  affect  all  the  elements  of  which  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  skin,  and  the  other  organs,  are  composed. 
But  our  present  object  is  merely  to  determine  the  primitive 
or  principal  effect  of  every  kind  of  stimulant,  and,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  might  be  divided  into  se- 
veral classes,  according  to  the  tissues  they  modify,  or  the  vi- 
tal actions  they  excite. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  certainty  in  the  employment  of 
remedies  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
distinguish  the  incapacity  for  motion  resulting  from  real  de- 
bility of  the  tissue,  from  that  arising  in  consequence  of  pain 
and  inflammation  in  those  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  the  af- 
fected organ  is  most  generally  hot,  its  tissue  red  and  tumes- 
cent; the  pulse  is  agitated  and  the  sympathies  are  more  or 
less  excited ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  affected 
are  pale,  soft,  cold,  almost  inert  ;  no  symptom  of  vascular 
reaction  be  present ;  and  if  the  action  of  the  parts  is  languid 
or  impossible,  at  least  it  is  not  obstructed  by  pain.  Should 
there  be  some  degree  of  irritation  and  phlegmasia,  stimu- 
lants never  fail  to  exasperate  the  morbid  phenomena,  whilst 
rest  and  abstinence  restore  calm  and  vigour ;  but,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  the  debilitated  parts  seem  to  call  for  appropriate 
stimulants,  which  favour  vital  action,  and  abstinence  and  rest 
increase  the  debility,  and  accelerate  the  complete  anihilation 
of  the  functions. 

Real  atony  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  languor  in- 
duced in  certain  organs  by  the  irritation  of  other  parts,  or 
by  the  impossibility  of  action  which  results  from  the  affection 
of  the  parts  to  which  the  diseased  tissues  belong.  In  all  those 
cases  we  must  return  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  various 
morbific  causes  and  of  the  laws  of  sympathy,  will  clearly  point 
out  the  diagnostic. 

After  that  analysis  is  made,  and  the  debility  of  the  diseased 
organ  being  ascertained  to  exist  independent  of  any  other  af- 
fection, the  best  indicated  stimulants  must  still  be  adminis- 
tered with  great  prudence.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
tissues  are  the  more  susceptible,  and  the  more  liable  to  in- 
flammation, as  their  vital  actions  appear  more  languid  :  this 
is  what  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  delicate  and  nervour  ha- 
bits, where  the  lungs,  the  stomacn,  or  any  other  organ  pos- 
sesses little  vigour,  but  great  debility.     In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  strongly  exciting  the 
debilitated  organ,  or  increasing  its  heat,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
sort  of  local  fever  ;  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  pro- 
cess  resulting  from  these  measures  appears  indispensable  to 
obtaining  the  desired  therapeutical  effect.  But  this  medica- 
tion can  only  be  applied  to  internal  parts,  where  irritations 
occasion  disorders  in  the  viscera.  Internally,  gastritis, 
pneumonia,  hepatitis,  and  other  acute  inflammations,  are  too 
dangerous,  and  too  readily  fatal,  that  we  should  not  endea- 
vour to  prevent  their  invasion. 

The  medication  which  consists  in  stimulating  organs  alrea- 
dy irritated  is  always  hazardous.  It  has,  however,  beerrsuc- 
cessfully  resorted  to,  and  it  is  proper  to  analyse  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  justifiable.  For  this  purpose  the  various  irrita- 
tions must,  as  it  were,  be  decomposed.  Some  cause  the  pre- 
sence of  blood,  pain  and  redness  in  the  tissues,  as  well  as  all 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  properly  so  called,  to  a  higher 
or  less  extent :  this  accident  is  called  inflammatory  irritation. 
Others  increase  a  particular  secretion,  and  give  energy  to 
some  particular  function,  without  occasioning  a  proportion- 
ate excitement  of  the  vascular  system.  Hence,  in  certain 
cases  of  urethritis,  diarrhea,  and  hepatitis,  a  flow  of  mucus 
and  of  bile  takes  place  from  the  irritated  organ,  without 
being  accompanied  with  violent  pain,  intense  fever,  nor  sensi- 
ble local  heat.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  tthat 
the  elements  of  our  tissues  and  organs  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected and  confounded,  that  none  can  be  increased  in  their 
action  without  the  others  participating  in  that  excitement. 
But  this  fact  is  not  in  opposition  with  the  hypothesis  accord- 
ing to  which  certain  complicated  organs,  such  as  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  secretory  parenchymata,  and  even 
the  brain,  can  be  more  excited  than  others  in  some  of  then- 
functions,  and  consequently  in  the  parts  that  perform  them 
in  a  special  manner. 

This  distinction  being  once  admitted,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  it  is  possible  to  substitute,  in  a  diseased  organ,  a 
different  mode  of  sensation  and  motion,  for  the  pathological 
action  going  on  in  that  organ,  which  may  destroy  the  former 
complaint.  One  irritation  is  thus  substituted  for  another,  and 
this  change  proves  beneficial  whenever  the  artificial  disease 
is  less  dangerous,  and  more  readily  subdued  than  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  destroy.  But,  in  this  preceding  we  can  never 
feel  perfectly  confident  that  the  stimulant  employed  will  not 
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aggravate  the  disease ;  and  this  will  occur  whenever  the 
irritation  is  sufficiently  intense  and  deeply  rooted  as  to  resist 
the  change,  and  persevere  in  its  course.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  purgatives  exasperate  gastro-enteritis,  and  that  astrin- 
gents change  diarrhea  into  acute  and  violent  colitis,  &c.  The 
danger  constantly  existing  of  aggravating  the  disease  is  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  attending  the  employment  of 
stimulants. 

The  use  of  these  remedies  is  generally  founded  upon  this 
therapeutical  fact,  which  it  is  important  to  remember,  that 
certain  irritations,  such  as  increased  secretions  and  hemorr- 
hage, disappear  when  pain  and  inflammation  are  excited  in 
the  affected  parts,  in  the  same  manner  that  phlegmasia?  cease 
in  their  turn,  when  abundant  secretions  and  hemorrhage  can 
be  induced  on  the  surface  of  the  affected  tissues.  These  eva- 
cuations seem  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  local  bleeding  : 
by  letting  out  blood,  or  changing  the  nature  of  that  fluid,  they 
prevent  its  stagnation  in  the  irritated  capillaries,  and  thereby 
check  the  progress  of  inflammation.  Empiricism  boldly  re- 
commends irritants  calculated  to  promote  the  mucous  secre- 
tions, in  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  gastro-enteritis.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  those  pretended  solvents  of  en- 
gorgements in  the  liver.  In  the  midst  of  a  number  of  failures, 
some  facts  appear  to  show  that  they  have  been  occasionally 
employed  with  advantage.  But  before  promoting  secretion 
in  a  mucous  membrane  actually  irritated,  it  must  first  be  as- 
certained that  its  irritation  is  inconsiderable,  and,  as  it  were, 
crytcmatous.  But  if  it  be  intense,  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  it 
by  means  of  antiph logistics,  and  thus  prepare  the  part  for  the 
sort  of  stimulation  intended  to  be  operated  upon  it.  Hippo- 
crates, and  the  physicians  of  his  school,  always  adhered  to 
that  precept :  they  understood  the  danger  of  evacuants  in  the 
first  period — I  mean  in  that,  of  the  greatest  intensity  and  cru- 
dity of  the  disease.  But  if,  by  means  of  antiph  logistics,  the 
irritation  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  able  to  disappear  under 
the  use  of  irritants  acting  upon  the  secretions,  it  is  evidently 
more  advantageous  to  persevere  in  those  means  which  have 
brought  on  that  favourable  change,  than  to  resort  to  others 
which  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  reproduce  all  the  severity  of 
the  sympojns.  Finally,  when  stimulants  are  had  recourse  to, 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  the  mildest  of  them,  such  as  minora- 
tives  in  gastro-enteritis,  gentle  expectorants  in  bronchitis,  &c. 
Then,  at  least,  if  the  remedy  do  not  produce  the  desired 
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effect,  its  unfavourable  result  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing . 
and  can  be  easily  obviated. 

The  physician  may  assume  more  boldness  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  substitute  sanguineous  stimulations  (excitements  of 
the  blood-vessels)  to  abundant  secretions  of  long  standing. 
These  complaints,  as  we  have  already  said,  wear  away  of 
themselves,  and  disappear  under  the  use  of  antiphlogistics  : 
prudence  always  dictates  the  propriety  of  allaying  the  first 
violence  of  the  disease  from  which  they  arise,  but  they  some- 
times resist  those  medications,  become  habitual,  and  seem  to 
form  part  of  the  functions  of  the  affected  organ.  Then  it  is 
that  irritants  may  prove  beneficial,  such  as  astringents  and 
styptics,  in  the  shape  of  injection  or  local  application.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  those  remedies 
must  excite  pain,  and  an  irritation  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  occasion  internally.  Hence  they  are  generally  impro- 
per, except  against  irritations  of  internal  parts,  such  as  the 
urethra,  the  eyes,  the  ear,  the  nose,  &c.  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
against  chronic  diarrhea. 

Irritations  may  be  treated  with  local  stimulants,  either  at 
their  commencement,  or  towards  their  termination.  It  was 
at  the  commencement  of  certain  gastro-intestinal  irritations 
that  tartar  emetic  was  so  generally  employed  ten  years  ago ; 
at  the  moment  when  biennorrhagia  is  about  to  be  declared, 
injections  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  balsam  of  capahu  were  in- 
stantly prescribed  ;  it  is  also  at  the  invasion  of  rhinitis  that 
fumigations  with  an  infusion  of  elder  are  still  administered, 
&c.  In  all  these  cases,  an  attempt  is  made  to  displace  the 
irritation  which  threatens  to  take  place,  by  creating  a  stimu- 
lation which  may  be  of  shorter  duration  and  Jess  serious  in  its 
consequences.  But  experience  has  shown  that,  with  regard 
to  the  stomach,  for  instance,  this  reasoning  is  contradicted  by 
facts.  It  demonstrates  also  that  with  regard  to  the  other  or- 
gans, a  direct  or  debilitating  treatment  is  still  the  most  sim- 
ple ;  and  if  it  be  not  always  the  most  expeditious,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  certain  and  the  least  liable  to  danger. 

If,  at  the  decline  of  irritations,  those  stimulants  which  tend 
to  change  the  mode  of  action  of  the  parts,  are  generally  use- 
less, the  case  is  evidently  different  when  inflammations  have 
totally  disappeared.  Then,  indeed,  stimulants  may  be  pro- 
per in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  relaxation  and  inertness 
which  occur  in  parts  that  have  long  been  stimulated.  Vessels 
distended  with  blood  for  days  and  even  months,  remain,  in 
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some  subjects,  dilated,  almost  varicose  and  deprived  of  elasti- 
city; and  excitants,  administered  with  prudence,  are  alone 
capable  of  restoring  them  quickly  to  their  normal  condition. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  after  protracted  ophthalmias,  stimula- 
ting collyria  restore  to  the  conjunctiva,  which  was  relaxed  and 
varicose,  its  normal  tension  and  energy  ;  after  urethritis, 
some  tonic  injections  are  often  indispensible ;  certain  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  require  the  application  of  sulphurous  or 
other  preparations  ;  lastly,  in  relaxed,  pale  and  obtuse  habits, 
gastro-enteritis  is  sometime?  followed  with  a  languid  and 
weak  stomach  which  calls  for  bitters,  Bordeaux  wine,  &c 
But  in  all  those  cases  we  are  to  take  care  that  no  trace  of 
acute  and  sanguineous  irritation  should  exist  in  the  parts, 
and  stimulants  must  be  administered  with  such  prudence  as 
to  be  enabled  to  check  their  injurious  consequences  by  a  dis* 
continuance  of  their  employment. 

The  stimulating  agents  with  which  materia  medica  sup* 
plies  therapeutics,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  class  them  methodically  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
impression  they  produce,  or  to  their  curative  property.  They 
may,  however,  be  referred  to  two  great  classes,  according  as 
their  action  is  susceptible  of  extending  to  all  tissues  and  or- 
gans, or  to  certain  functions.  The  first  comprehend  tonics'pro- 
perly  so  called,  astringents  and  styptics  ;  the  other  includes 
the  special  stimulants  of  the  digestive  canal,  the  vascular 
system,  the  respiratory  organs,  the  nervous  centres,  &c.  The 
effects  intended  to  be  obtained  by  the  former  are  to  fortify 
the  living  tissues,  increase  their  density,  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lence and  duration  of  their  action.  The  latter  tend  to  direct 
Vital  action  towards  some  particular  parts,  and  to  promote 
the  exercise  of  one  or  more  functions.  The  circumstances 
requiring  the  one  or  the  others  shall  be  enumerated  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  book. 

In  another  point  of  view,  stimulants  are  derived  either 
among  the  alimentary  substances  necessary  to  the  support  of 
life,  or  from  the  simple  or  compound  remedies  which  fill  our 
formularies.  The  first  are  more  slow,  but  more  certain,  in 
their  operation ;  the  others  act  with  force  and  rapidity  :  their 
effect  is  more  apparent  and  sudden,  but  of  less  duration  and 
certainty  in  their  employment.  In  the  proper  exhibition  of 
dietetic  agents,  their  is  always  something  mild,  graduated, 
contrasting  with  the  sort  of  violence  exercised  by  stimulants 
on  organs  and  functions,  and  which  appear  in  greater  harpio* 
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ny  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  with  the  normal 
regularity  of  vital  actions. 

Whenever  organs  are  actually  weakened,  without  any  other 
concomitant  disease,  the  proper  employment  of  dietetic 
agents  must  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  treatment  to  be  pre- 
scribed. These  agents  alone  can  operate  with  that  continuity 
and  for  the  long  space  of  time  necessary  to  rouse  vital  action, 
impart  additional  energy  to  nutrition,  and  increase  the  vigour 
and  resistance  of  the  tissues  that  have  become  inert  or  ema- 
ciated. Hence,  good  aliments,  a  moderate  use  of  wine,  ex- 
ercise intermixed  with  sufficient  rest,  a  gentle  activity  of 
mind,  living  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  in  places  that  are  ele- 
vated, salubrious,  and  covered  with  vegetables,  a  contented 
heart,  and  peace  of  mind,  are  the  first,  and  the  most  effica- 
cious of  all  tonics.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  similar 
remedies  to  the  various  organs,  whenever  they  are  required 
to  be  made  stronger,  more  energetic,  and  more  active  in  their 
functions.  If  remedies  be  then  indicated,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary,  and  as  mere  adjuvants  to  the  others. 
Hence,  in  debilitated  constitutions,  when  innervation  and 
hematose  exist,  and  the  principal  functions  are  languid,  bit- 
ters, tincture  of  bark,  ferruginous  preparations  and  other  re- 
medies of  this  kind,  are  only  to  be  employed  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  means  above  mentioned. 

But,  in  cases  of  irritation,  when  the  parts  are  already  dis- 
eased, and  their  mode  of  acting  is  intended  to  be  chang- 
ed, ^medicinal  stimulants  are  most  generally  indispensable, 
the  others  would  not,  in  general,  act  with  sufficient  vivacity, 
and  in  such  special  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Yet,  whenever  the  disease  is  slow  and  chronic,  as  habitual 
diarrhseaor  blennorrhagia,  dietetic  stimulants  must  be  added 
to  those  procured  from  pharmacy,  in  order  to  make  their  ef- 
fect more  certain  and  considerable.  Sometimes  they  are  alone 
sufficient,  in  as  much  as  they  change  the  rhythme  of  the  or- 
ganic functions  of  the  whole  machine :  thus  discharges  of 
mucous  and  other  morbid  evacuations,  which  had  resisted 
all  other  methods  of  treatment,  have  been  cured  by  good  regi- 
men, a  moderate  quantity  of  spirituous  drinks,  and  continu- 
ed exercise.  In  certain  cases  also,  it  is  proper  to  combine 
local  stimulants  with  an  appropriate  treatment  internally,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  effect,  and  of  introducing  into 
the  economy  certain  materials  that  modify  the  internal  func- 
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tfons,  and  substitute  elaborations  tbat  are  more  regular,  and 
in  better  harmony  with  the  state  of  health. 

With  regard  to  their  employment,  stimulants  are  either  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  diseased  part,  or  exhibited  internally,  so 
that  their  impression  is  propagated  to  the  affected  tissues,  by 
the  absorption  of  their  particles,  or  through  the  sympathies. 
As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  two  modes  of  action  :  it  is  even  frequently  impossible, 
to  determine  with  accuracy  whether  a  given  remedy,  placed 
in  the  stomach,  for  instance,  in  a  subject  affected  wih  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  urethritis,  or  other  external  inflammation, 
has  operated  through  absorption,  the  sympathies,  or  by  a  real 
revulsion.  Therapeutical  physiology  can  alone  decide  the 
question,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  soon 
be  enabled  to  place  it  beyond  controversy. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  whenever  stimulations  are 
exercised  upon  other  parts,  for  the  removal  of  irritation  from 
the  organs  affected,  those  parts  should  be  in  a  healthy  state ; 
for,  if  they  were  already  excited,  stimulants  would  not  fail  to 
increase  their  irritation,  and  they  would  operate  as  revulsives, 
or  sympathetically  increase  the  primary  disease.  This  is  a 
fundamental  rule  in  therapeutics,  and  I  cannot  dwell  too 
long  on  its  importance,  since  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  success  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  those 
stimulants  which  are  to  operate  upon  parts  remote  from  those 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  will 
speak  of  the  internal  employment  of  sudorifics,  diuretics,  ex- 
pectorants, narcotics,  &c,  I  will  always  suppose  the  intesti- 
nal canal  in  a  state  of  health  ;  without  this,  we  could  expect 
none  of  the  effects  to  be  derived  from  the  substances  under 
consideration. 

The  whole  organism  is  sometimes  excited  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  stimulate  a  set  of  organs  the  affection  of  which 
is  complicated  with  general  debility.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing requires  that  all  the  parts  operated  upon  by  medicinal 
agents,  or  which  are  to  participate  in  their  action,  should  be 
free  from  inflammation  ;  otherwise,  stimulants  will  seldom 
fail  to  concentrate  their  effects  in  the  irritated  organs,  in- 
crease the  disease,  and  produce  no  beneficial  results.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  physiology  and  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  all  organs,  must  invariably  guide  the  practitioner 
in  the  application  of  therapeutical  agents. 

Whatever  be  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  stimulants, 
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and  in  whatever  manner  their  action  is  directed,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  proportion  their  dose  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  organ  to  be  affected  by 
them.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  are  always  to  begin  by  small 
quantities,  in  order  to  do  the  least  possible  injury,  should  there 
be  any  error  in  the  diagnostic.  Even  when  the  indication  is 
clear  and  positive,  it  is  still  proper  to  proceed  with  such  cir- 
comspection  as  to  enable  us  to  examine  at  leisure  the  effect  of 
rtimulants  on  the  affected  organs,  and  ascertain  whether  and 
how  far  the  dose  is  to  be  increased.  It  is  well  known  that 
living  tissues  become  accustomed  to  excitements,  and  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  effects,  the  dose  must  be  gradually 
increased.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  medications  that  are 
tfo  be  of  long  duration,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  mildest 
stimulants,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  resort  to  more  active 
substances,  and  gradually  to  increase  their  dose  ;  it  is  even 
often  useful  to  allow  the  organs  acted  upon  to  take  rest,  and 
resume  their  susceptibility.  The  remedy  is  afterwards  exhi- 
bited by  the  same  small  quantities  that  were  at  first  adminis- 
tered. In  this  manner,  and  especially  by  daily  and  attentive 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  organs,  we  may  prescribe,  if 
not  with  a  constant  success,  at  least  without  danger  for  the 
patient,  large  doses  of  stimulants  that  might  prove  fatal  if 
given  all  at  once,  without  discernment,  and  in  spite  of  the 
reaction  and  irritation  whrch  they  are  capable  of  producing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS  APPLIED   TO    EXTERNAL. 

PARTS. 

The  integuments,  after  a  constant  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  equatorial  regions,  sometimes  cease  partly  to  perform 
their  functions  when  the  subjects  return  to  a  more  temperate 
latitude.  Perspiration  then  becomes  languid,  and  vital  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  the  materials  which  were  constantly  lost  by 
the  constitution,  are  directed  to  the  viscera  which  they  there- 
by dispose  to  irritation.  The  indication  then  consists  in 
drawing  the  excitement  to  the  surface.     This  will  be  effected 
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by  wearing  woollen  dresses  close  to  the  skin,  by  dry  or  aro- 
matic frictions  on  every  part  of  the  body,  baths,  either  with 
pure  water,  or  containing  some  stimulating  principles,  and 
lastly,  by  aqueous  or  aromatic  vapour  baths.  By  adding  to 
these  the  use  of  warm  and  somewhat  stimulating  drinks,  un- 
interrupted exercise,  and  a  mild  regimen,  the  integuments 
will  recover  their  energy  and  the  whole  extent  of  their  func- 
tions. Active  sudorifics,  internally,  are  improper  in  those 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  continual 
use  of  them,  and  because  they  would  soon  lose  their  action,  or 
give  rise  to  a  dangerous  gastro-enteritis,  if  their  dose  were 
carried  too  far. 

The  pale,  soft,  and  inelastic  integuments  of  some  lympha- 
tic subjects,  especially  of  those  who  live  in  a  low,  damp,  cold, 
and  dark  atmosphere,  also  require  the  use  of  some  stimulants, 
in  order  to  excite  the  functions  and  restore  the  energy  of  the 
skin.  The  means  already  indicated  are  better  adapted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  damp  and  swampy  countries,  than  tea  and 
coffee  which  they  use  in  large  quantity,  and  which  have  the' 
great  inconvenience  of  occasioning  an  enormous  development 
of  the  fact.  Those  drinks  should  not,  however,  be  totally 
proscribed,  for  their  employment  is  no  doubt  founded  upon 
a  real  want  of  some  internal  stimulation,  which  is  readily 
communicated  to  the  skin,  thereby  increasing  the  energy  of 
that  membrane  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  restrained  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  totally  prohibited  in  corpulent  persons,  or  to 
those  whose  fibres  are  too  much  relaxed* 

Stimulant  applications  against  cutaneous  asteny  must  be 
limited  to  those  few  cases  ;  let  us  now  examine  their  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  effects  upon  the  integuments  when  in  a  state 
of  irritation. 

The  treatment  resorted  to  by  the  German  physicians  against 
rubeola,  variola,  and  scarlatina,  which  consists  in  cold  lotions 
and  cold  bath,  is  highly  perturbating.  The  transient  effect  of 
the  fluid  is  also  followed,  in  the  parts  affected,  by  a  more  or 
less  violent  reaction,  which  must  place  it  among  the  most  ener- 
getic stimulants.  It  may,  however,  be  conceived  that,  by 
first  eradicating  the  local  irritation,  cold  affusions  and  bath 
subsequently  determine  in  the  skin,  which  is  either  inflamed 
or  covered  with  eruption,  a  violent  excitement,  and  a  mode 
of  sensation  and  motion  different  from  that  which  constitutes 
the  disease  :  in  a  word,  the  morbid  action  is  thereby  modifi- 
ed, diminished ,  and  even   subdued.     Drs.   Hubertus,  Carl, 
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Milius,  Kolbany,  Pseufer,  and  Froelich,  relates  hundreds  of 
cures  of  eruptive  fevers  operated  in  that  manner,  without 
other  auxiliaries  than  cold  drinks,  cool  air  and  rest.  M. 
Frcelich  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  baths  and  affusions  should 
be  colder  and  more  continued,  as  the  skin  is  more  irritated, 
red,  and  dry,  and  the  fever  more  intense.  According  to  this 
physician,  cold  always  makes  the  skin  supple  and  moist ;  he 
renews  its  application  as  often  as  heat  and  aridity  return.  I 
doubt  much  that  this  practice  will  be  imitated  by  many.  Cuta- 
neous phlegmasia?,  accompanied  with  fever,  are  so  readily 
and  radically  cured  by  means  of  antiphlogistics,  that  no  phy- 
sician can  prudently  resort  to  so  perturbating  a  method,  which 
so  many  circumstances  can  render  fatal. 

Cauterization  has  lately  been  proposed  in  order  to  cause  the 
abortion  of  the  variolous  pustules,  at  the  moment  of  their  inva- 
sion. This  process,  which  is  made  use  of  fyy  MM.  Breton- 
neau,  Dumeril,  and  others,  consists  in  dipping  a  needle  into  a 
strong  solution  of  argentum  nitratum,  or  into  that  salt  after 
it  has  been  cristallized  and  melted,  and  then  carrying  the  caus- 
tic as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  pustule,  which  is  thereby  check- 
ed in  its  progress,  unaccompanied  with  inflammation,  and 
covered  with  a  superficial  scar,  leaving  behind  it  no  traces  of  its 
existence.  It  is  evidently  impossible  thus  to  cauterize  all  the 
small  pustules  which  precede  those  of  coufluent  small-pox ; 
but  if  those  of  the  face  could  be  prevented,  and  the  painful 
and  sometimes  so  serious  inflammation  of  that  part  thereby 
obviated,  this  benefit  would  already  be  very  considerable. 
This  process  appears  to  me  inoffensive,  and  susceptible  of  be- 
ing tried  without  danger.  The  abortion  of  the  pustules  is  the 
more  readily  promoted,  as  they  are  cauterized  at  an  earlier 
period  of  their  invasion.  After  the  third  day,  when  pus  is  be- 
ginning to  form,  that  operation  is  useless.  It  evidently  acts 
in  disorganizing  the  part  which  tends  to  inflame,  and  pro- 
ducing, under  the  scar  to  which  it  gives  rise,  a  mode  of  irrita- 
tion different  from  that  occasioned  by  the  disease. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  blisters  applied  to  the  centre  of 
erysipelas.  This  topic  operates  in  promoting  great  irritation 
in,  and  drawing  a  quantity  of  fluid  to  the  part:  it  is  an  irritant 
which  puts  a  stop  to  the  evil  by  concentrating  it.  This  medi- 
cation has  long  been  in  use  among  the  Spaniards,  and  we  find 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Seville^  that  the  un- 
fortunate and  laborious  Mazet  has  published  a  very  interest- 
ing treatise  from  Juan  de  Herca  on  the  efficacy  of  that  reme- 
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dy.(l)  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  apply  blisters  to  simple 
erysipelas,  which  either  nature  or  art  has  confined  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  that  does  not  compromise  the  existence  of  the 
patient ;  but  I  believe,  with  M.  Samson,  that  when,  in  spite  of 
the  most  active  antiphlogistics,  the  disease  continues  to  ex- 
tend indefinitely,  we  mast  attempt  to  confine  it  to  one  particu- 
lar place,  by  applying  without  delay,  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  a  blister  which  will  determine  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  the  formation  of  an  abcess  with  or  with- 
out gangrene  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  In  this  manner, 
we  change  into  a  disease,  which  is  indeed  serious,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  which  can  be  foreseen,  a  complaint  unlimited  in 
its  extent  and  in  its  consequences.  A  blister  appears  to  me 
preferable  to  cautery  or  caustic  substances,  which  are  recom- 
mended by  some. 

The  bite  of  venomous  animals,  and  especially  of  reptiles, 
Such  as  the  viper  arid  several  species  of  serpents,  have  here- 
tofore been  considered  as  requiring,  in  all  cases,  a  special 
treatment  almost  exclusively  composed  of  irritating  substan- 
ces. This  proposition  must  be  submitted  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, and  the  physiological  doctrine  will  greatly  contribute  in 
throwing  considerable  light  on  the  due  employment  of  phar- 
maceutical agents  in  this  investigation.  The  wonderful  ef- 
fects ofguaco,  which  appears  to  give  to  the  skin  a  particular 
odour  capable  of  driving  away  serpents,  are  not  sufficiently 
well  demonstrated  as  to  be  entitled  to  much  consideration. 
Arsenious  acid  and  arsenite  of  potass  have  been  prescribed  by 
English  physicians.  Their  treatment  for  poisonous  wounds 
occasioned  by  venomous  serpents,  consists  in  a  potion  compos- 
ed of  two  scrupules  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  (2)  ten  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aq.  menthae  pip.,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  :  this  is  taken  during  the  efferves- 
cence occasioned  by  the  acid,  every  half  hour,  for  four  or  five 
hours.  A  purgative  enema  is  first  administered,  and  whilst 
the  draught  is  taken,  the  wound  is  washed  with  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  liquid  ammonia,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweet  oil. 


( 1 )  Journ.  Compl.  des  Scienr.  jyUdic.  t.  X 

(2)  This  liquor  is  composed  of  the  arsenite  of  potas?,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  grain  of  .potass  and  the  same  quantity  of  arsenic  into  a  scruple  of  dis- 
tilled  t?ater 
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The  enema  must  be  repeated  several  times.  The  draught  is 
discontinued  when  the  patient  recovers  his  mental  faculties  ; 
and  the  fomentations,  as  well  as  the  frictions  with  the.  lini- 
ment, are  persevered  in  until  the  skin  resumes  its  natural 
colour. (I)  When  the  patient  has  been  purged,  and  the  first 
symptoms  have  disappeared,  a  mixture  composed  of  twenty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  grains  of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aq.  mentha?  pip.,  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  the  arsenical  liquor. 

We  know  the  effects  of  ammonia,  of  the  eau  de  luce  and 
olive  oil,  used  both  internally  and  externally  against  the  bito 
of  the  viper,  and  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  them.  The  most 
rational  treatment  against  wounds  caused  by  poisonous  rep- 
tiles consists  in  disgorging  the  wound  by  washing  and  press- 
ing it  ;  cauterizing  its  surface  with  solid  or  liquid  caustics  ; 
covering  the  parts  with  linen  dipped  into  sweet  oil,  occasion- 
ally rubbing  it  also  with  the  same  substance,  to  which  arc 
added,  a  few  drops  of  volatile  alkali;  giving  through  the 
mouth  a  few  cups  of  elder  water  or  of  infusion  of  orange  flow- 
ers, with  six  or  eight  drops  of  volatile  alkali. 

The  treatment  just  alluded  to,  which  is  generally  adopted, 
is  essentially  perturbating.  It  is  founded  upon  this  theory, 
that  the  venom  of  vipers  and  serpents  has  a  stupyfying  action 
upon  the  nervous  system,  obstructs  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
and  irritates  the  viscera.  In  those  cases,  volatile  alkali  and 
ether  tend  to  rouse  the  vital  actions,  promote  excentrical  mo^ 
tions  in  the  organism,  bring  on  sweats,  and  thus  neutralize 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  The  experiments  of  Fontana 
would  seem  to  prove  that  topics  are  then  useless  ;  yet  such 
have  been  their  good  effects,  that  we  cannot  altogether  ex- 
clude them  from  the  treatment.  When  the  wound  is  slight, 
and  unattended  with  fainting,  vomiting,  or  considerable  anxie- 
ty, we  may  confine  the  treatment  to  the  internal  exhibition 
of  a  gently  diaphoretic  infusion,  and  to  dressing  the  wound 
with  oil  and  a  few  drops  of  volatile  alkali. (2) 


(1)  Medieo-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London ,  vol.  II. 

(2)  I  have  been  hlamed  of  having1,  in  another  work,  insisted  upon  the 
gx>od  effects  of  antiphlogistics  against  the  bites  of  the  viper.  I  believe  they 
can  succeed  only  in  very  slight  cases,  where  all  medication  is  almost  super- 
fluous, or  when  the  primary  effects  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison  are  follow- 
ed,  either  with  an  extensive  external  inflammation,  or  with  violent  symptoms 
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A  similar  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  stings 
of  insects,  such  as  the  wasp,  the  bee,  the  scorpion,  &c.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  extract  the  dart  which  the  animal  might 
have  left  in  the  wound,  taking  care  not  to  press  the  vesicle 
adhering  to  its  base  which  contains  the  poison.  The  inflam- 
ed part  is  afterwards  covered  with  narcotic  topics,  such  as  a 
solution  of  opium,  the  juice  of  poppies,  or  that  of  lettuce,  and 
some  sudorifics  internally.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  die 
latter  to  be  of  essential  service  ;  and  although  they  are  re- 
commended by  the  majority  of  authors,  I  would  not  myself 
hesitate,  in  the  most  severe  cases,  to  confine  my  treatment  to 
baths  and  cmolient  fomentations  externally,  and  to  diluents 
and  gentle  narcotics  internally.  Water  and  vinegar,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  the  shape  of  lotion,  and 
given  internally  by  M.  Carillet,(l)  are,  in  my  opinion,  infe- 
rior to  the  medications  abovementioned  :  their  irritating  pro- 
perty is  calculated  to  increase  the  pain  and  irritation  attend- 
ant on  the  disease. 

It  is  almost  constantly  necessary,  in  anthrax,  in  order  to 
stop  the  progress  and  extent  of  inflammation  and  gangrene,  to 
establish  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  in  the  centre  of 
the  disease.  This  is  the  mode  of  operating  of  actual  cautery 
or  of  the  most  powerful  caustics,  which  are  then  resorted  to, 
and  transform  the  centre  of  the  tumour  into  a  more  or  less 
extensive  or  profound  scar.  There  is  great  analogy  between 
this  process  and  that  of  the  application  of  blisters  to  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  tending  to  gangrene. 

of  encephalitis  or  meningitis.  Such  were  the  cases  related  by  M.  E.  F.  Pe- 
lacourt,*  and  especially  that  of  a  dark  complexion  and  strong  woman  who, 
after  being  bitten  at  the  leg  by  a  viper,  had  her  menses  suppressed,  and  fell 
into  a  furious  delirium,  alternating  with  a  state  of  stupor,  whilst  the,  tongue 
was  dry,  the  thirst  great,  the  epigastrium  painful,  the  face  injected,  the  eves 
red  and  immoveable,  the  pulse  frequent,  hard,  and  concentrated.  In  this 
situation,  stimulants  were  undoubtedly  improper,  and  bleeding,  a3  well  as 
diluent  drinks,  urgently  called  for.  But  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
tremely rare ;  for  it  most  generally  happens  that  the  patient  falls  into  a  state 
of  stupor  which  indicates-  the  extreme  langour  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
threatens  a  speedy  dissolution.  Now,  until  facts  shall  have  shown  that  the 
treatment  generally  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  experience  is  dangerous,  or 
less  beneficial  than  debilitants,  its  employment  must  be  continued.  It 
would  be  useless  to  abandon,  in  dangerous  cases,  a  mode  of  treatment  found- 
ed upon  numerous  facts,  and  adopt  another  which  is  sanctioned  onlv  by  a  few 
more  or  less  probable  indications. — [Note  of  the  Author.) 

*  Journ.  Univ.  des.  Scienc.  Medic,  t.  XXXIV.  p.  5. 

(1)  Journ.  Compl.  du  Dirt,  des  Scienc.  Med.  t.  XIV.  p.  rn 

Vol.  ii.  S 
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The  best  treatment  of  wounds  inflicted  by  rabid  animals 
rests  on  a  different  principle  ;  its  fundamental  indications 
are:  1st,  to  wash  and  press  out  the  saliva  deposited  by  the 
animal,  and  allow  the  wound  to  bleed  ;  2d,  to  destroy  the 
virus  before  it  is  absorbed,  by  exactly  cauterizing,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  efficacy  of  those  means,  the  description  of  which 
belongs  to  surgery. 

Gangrenous  ulcers,  such  as  those  resulting  from  anthrax, 
hospital  gangrene,  and  the  putrid  sloughing  of  inflamed  parts 
or  tissues  strangulated  by  aponeurotic  laminae,  seem  to  be 
both  speedily  and  efficaciously  brought  to  happy  conditions  by 
means  of  dressings  made  with  the  chloruret  of  soda.  This 
liquor,  the  advantages  of  which  in  cases  of  putrid  infection 
have  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Labarraque,  may  prove  of 
immense  benefit  in  therapeutics,  and  I  have  myself  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  ascertaining  its  good  effects.  It  would 
seem  impossible  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  satis- 
factorily to  explain  its  action,  not  upon  putridities  or  scars 
partly  decomposed,  and  of  which  it  instantly  destroys  the  in- 
fectious property,  but  upon  the  irritated  living  tissues  which 
it  restores  to  their  normal  condition. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  skin  against  which  perturbatory 
and  irritating  means  are  most  constantly  employed,  the  itch 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  formulas  that  have  been  proposed  against  that, 
complaint :  they  all  contain  some  acrid  and  irritating  sub- 
stances which  substitute  an  artificial  irritation  in  place  of  the 
disease.  The  most  active  of  those  remedies  produce  real 
eruptions,  distinct  from  that  of  the  itch,  with  which  they  are 
intermixed,  and  which  may  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
remedy  is  administered.  In  the  greater  number  of  subjects, 
however,  the  skin  becomes  accustomed  to  those  kinds  of  fric- 
tions ;  under  their  influence,  the  psoric  irritation,  at  first  ex- 
cited, afterwards  exasperated,  gradually  disappears  along 
with  its  eruption  which,  after  a  few  days,  ceases  to  return, 
and  the  subject  is  cured.  In  this  manner,  the  itch,  as  some 
say,  is  brought  out,  and  afterwards  dried  off,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  irritants.  In  this  respect,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  rapidly  wearing  out  an  irritation  which,  without  them, 
might  have  been  protracted  in  its  duration,  and  of  obviating 
the  injurious  consequences  sometimes  resulting  from  its  sud- 
den metastasis  on  the  viscera* 
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The  efficacy  of  the  remedies  proposed  against  the  itch  is 
far  from  being  proportionate  with  their  stimulating  proper- 
ties. We  should  always  give  the  preference  to  those  which 
excite  but  little  irritation  in  the  skin,  though  they  should  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  eradicate  the  psoric  eruption.  Hence 
the  herbe  mix  gueux,  the  root,  branches  and  leaves  of  the  den- 
telary,  the  decoction  of  tobacco,  colocynth,  and  a  variety  of 
similar  plants,  have  been  rejected  from  the  treatment  of  pso- 
ra, owing  to  their  violent  irritating  effects.  The  ammoniacal 
liniment  of  Mr.  Gallee,  a  member  of  the  council  of  health  for 
the  army,  which  is  rendered  more  or  less  active  according  to 
the  age  and  number  of  the  pustules,  has  even  succeeded 
against  every  species  of  itch.  The  camphorated  liniment, 
composed  of  two  scruples  of  camphor  to  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  has  not  been  less  successful  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Vaidy.  This  topic  possesses  the  advantage  of  allaying 
the  itching,  which  is  sometimes  intolerable.  Arsenic  and 
liquid  acetate  of  lead  are  inefficacious  against  the  itch, 
whilst  their  poisonous  properties  may  prove  dangerous.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  deuto-chlorurot  of  mercury,  and 
to  the  quintescence  of  which  that  salt  is  the  basis. 

The  most  common  remedy  against  the  itch  is  sulphur. 
Sometimes  it  is  incorporated  with  muriate  of  soda  and  hog's 
lard  ;  at  other  times  it  is  united  with  potass  and  fat,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  soap,  which  is  as  efficacious  as  the  ordinary 
ointment,  without  staining  the  cloaths  to  the  same  degree  ; 
anally  it  is  also  combined  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  lime, 
oxyde  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances equally  irritating.  The  sulphuret  of  potass,  with  the 
addition  of  one  eighth  or  seventh  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies against  the  itch  :  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  M.  Dupuytren. 
The  patient  is  to  make  two  lotions  every  day  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  liquor.  Lastly,  baths  of  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ass, of  soda  or  of  lime  ;  a  liniment  made  of  the  same  substan- 
ces and  baths  of  sulphurous  vapours,  are  also  very  frequently 
used  with  great  benefit. 

The  itch  must  not,  however,  be  treated  in  a  blind  and  em- 
pirical manner.  The  activity  of  the  therapeutical  agents 
employed  against  it  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 
susceptibility  of  the  subject.  Should  violent  pain  intervene, 
irritants  must  be  rejected.  Emollient  baths  always  promote 
the  good  effects  of  the  treatment,  and  they  are  perhaps  the 
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only  useful  preparation  to  which  the  patient  can  be  sub- 
jected. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  specific  in  the  treatment  of 
the  itch  with  sulphur  or  other  stimulants  :  this  irritation 
might,  I  am  convinced,  be  successfully  treated  with  emollient 
baths  every  day,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  frictions  with 
simple  cerate  or  any  other  mild  ointment.  But  this  direct 
antiphlogistic  treatment  would  be  more  tedious  and  costly, 
consequently  inferior  to  the  method  generally  adopted  which, 
in  prudent  hands,  is  entirely  free  from  danger. 

But  if  experience  show  that  the  phlegmasia  constituting 
the  itch  can  be  easily  attacked,  worn  off  and  destroved  by 
irritants,  it  is  by  sanctioning  their  employment  against  herpes. 
These  affections,  as  we  have  before  said,  are  better  cured  by 
emollients,  gelatinous  baths,  and  soothing  applications,  than 
by  the  various  stimulants  with  which  it  is  usually  covered. 
But  when  they  are  no  longer  accompanied  with  irritation 
and  pain  ;  and  after  the  cessation  also  of  the  throbbing  sen- 
sation which  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing, some  irritants  may  be  used  with  advantage.  They  modi- 
fy organic  action,  and  displace  the  morbid  excitement,  which 
has  become  habitual,  by  another  stimulation  which  is  under 
our  immediate  controul,  and  more  readily  subdued. 

In  the  shape  of  lotions,  baths,  and  douches,  the  natural  or 
artificial  waters  of  Baivges/TJauterets,  Bagnere-de-Luchon, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Enghien,  Harrcwgate,  Lowech,  are  fre- 
quently useful.  The  sulphurets  of  soda  and  of  potass,  incor- 
porated into  hog's  lard,  are  proper  against  those  cases  of 
longstanding  which  have  resisted  all  other  treatment.  ^The 
subcarbonates  of  soda  or  of  potass,  dissolved  in  the  proportion 
of  four  or  six  ounces  in  the  water  of  a  common  bath,  are 
sometimes  serviceable  against  the  general  itchings  experien- 
ced by  some  herpetic  subjects.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
preparations,  and  even  by  the  action  of  douches  made  either 
with  pure  water,  simple  aqueous  or  aromatic  vapours,  the 
local  irritation  constituting  the  proximate  cause  of  herpes  is 
at  first  increased,  the  affected  portion  of  skin  becomes  more 
painful,  warm  and  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  more  abundant 
secretion.  In  some  subjects,  these  symptoms  run  so  high  as 
to  excite  fever  and  agitation.  But  when  the  disease  tends 
towards  a  cure,  the  parts  become  gradually  less  sensible  to 
the  action  of  the  stimulating  remedy,  the  scabs  fall  off,  return 
ao  more,  and  leave  the  skin  in  its  natural  condition. 
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It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  stimulants  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  in- 
tensity of  irritation  and  local  pain.  If  the  latter  be  considera- 
ble, narcotic  decoctions  are  called  for  as  well  as  ointments 
containing  extract  of  opium.  When  the  eruption  is  slight 
and  farinaceous,  an  ointment  made  of  cucumber  is  generally 
sufficient  for  its  destruction.  In  all  cases,  a  severe  regimen, 
and  the.  internal  use  of  proper  remedies,  must  be  made  to 
promote  the  effects  of  the  topics. 

The  root  of  treba  yapcm,  brought  from  Java  to  Europe  by  a 
traveller,  appears  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  other  irritants 
of  the  skin.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  an  acrid  burning  taste. 
Before  it  can  be  used,  it  must  be  trituratod  with  vinegar  to 
the  consistence  of  molasses,  and  a  coat  of  about  one  line  in 
thickness  is  applied  to  the  part  twice  a  day.  M.  Neumann, 
of  Berlin,  has  succeeded  in  curing  cases  that  had  resisted  all 
other  methods,  by  means  of  that  plant,  to  which  M.  Hufeland 
has  lately  attempted  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  medi- 
cal men.  (1) 

The  preparations  of  iodine,  and  especially  that  composed 
of  twelve  grains  of  iodine  to  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard,  which 
some  have  recommended,  act  by  irritating  the  parts.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  on  this  subject  that  experiments  made  first  by 
M.  L.  Angelini,  with  the  waters  of  Sales  in  Piemont,(2)  and 
afterwards  repeated  by  M.  Cantu,  appear  to  establish  the 
fact  that  iodine  in  the  hydriodate  state  exists  in  all  sulphurous 
waters. (3)  This  principle  no  doubt  adds  much  to  the  effica- 
cy of  those  wraters  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  its  absence  in 
artificial  sulphurous  waters  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  prescribed  by  M.  Thomson 
against  prurigo  and  herpes  of  long  standing.  He  uses  as  a 
lotion  half  an  ounce  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  all  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distil- 
led water.  This  topic  seems  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
dispensaries  of  Chelsea  and  Brompton.  The  records  of  those 
establishments  show  that  this  remedy  is  infallible  against 
prurigo,  and  almost  so  against  herpes. (4)     But  before  it  can 


(1)  Nouvcau  Journal  de  Medecinc,  t.  VIII.  p.  29. 

(2)  Repertoire  Mtdico-chirurgical  de  Turin,  July,  1822*. 

(3)  Memoir es  de  PAcadtmie  de  Turin,  1824. 

(4)  London  Medical  Repository,  May,  1824, 
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be  placed  among  rational  therapeutical  agents,  observation 
must  point  out  its  mode  of  acting,  and  establish  its  efficacy 
upon  better  grounds.  Prudence  requires  great  reserve  in  the 
exhibition  of  so  active  a  poison  as  prussic  acid. 

M.  Dupuytren  makes  use  of  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  arse- 
nic, in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  against  phagedenic  and 
coroding  herpes.  If  the  surface  of  the  sore  be  ulcerated,  he 
covers  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  hair  powder  applied  with  a  com- 
mon hair-mop  ;  but  if  it  be  covered  with  an  imperfect  crust  or 
cicatrix,  he  first  destroys  them,  before  applying  the  remedy. 
Should  there  be  any  apprehension  of  the  powder  not  adher- 
ing sufficiently,  it  may  he  diluted  in  gurn-water  or  mixed 
with  cerate.  The  dose  of  arsenic  must  then  be  increased 
of  one  or  two  hundreth  parts.  In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
wait,  as  when  the  arsenical  ointment  of  Rousselot  is  made 
use  of,  until  the  scab  falls  off  of  itself,  which  will  generally 
take  place  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  renew  the  applica- 
tion until  the  cure  is  completed.  Five  or  six  applications  are 
necessary  for  the  cure,  which  will  be  effected  in  eight  or 
twelve  weeks.(l) 

All  those  remedies,  which  have  been  empirically  tried,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  sanctioned  by  experience,  may  prove  useful. 
They  have  a  tendency,  either  to  destroy  the  inflamed  surfa- 
ces, or  to  induce  a  different  mode  of  irritation  from  that 
which  constitutes  the  disease. 

The  subjects  affected  with  herpes  generally  have  their 
skin  rugous,  dry,  and  little  fit  for  perspiration.  In  order  to 
restore  the  functions  of  that  membrane,  dry  or  aromatic  fric- 
tions, vapour  baths  and  other  means  of  this  kind  have  been 
recommended.  I  believe  it  would  be  preferable  to  prescribe 
tepid  bath  containing  a  quantity  of  mucilage  and  gluten, 
wearing  flannel  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  use  of  all  other 
means  calculated  to  preserve  the  heat  of  that  membrane,  and 
protect  it  against  all  atmospheric  variations. 

Acupuncture,  which  has  recently  been  revived  by  M.  Clo- 
quet,  (2)   must  be  placed  among  the  direct  stimulants  of  the 


(1)  Formulaire  des  hopitaux  civils  de  Paris,  par  Ratier,  2e  EditioD,  Pari?, 
1825,  in  8vo. 

(2)  Vide  Memoire  sur  V Acupuncture,  by  M.  Morand,  Paris,  1825,  in  4 to. 
— Notice  sur  V 'Acupuncture,  by  M.  Pelletan  fils,  Paris,  1 825..  in  870.  fee. 
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Tissues  into  which  the  needles  arc  plunged.  The  opinion  of 
MM.  Cloquet,  Pelletan  fils,  and  others,  which  attributes  to 
the  needles  the  power  of  absorbing  the  electro-nervous  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  inflamed  parts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition.  The  instruments  haye 
no  other  effect  than  of  irritating  the  parts,  by  substituting  to 
the  morbid  pain  a  traumatic  and  more  tolerable  pain,  and  a 
process  which  destroys  that  arising  from  the  disease.  Hence 
this  operation  is  frequently  ineffectual,  although  the  long  con- 
tinued presence  of  needles  in  the  tissues  has  the  tendency  to 
make  their  action  more  violent  and  better  calculated  to  ope- 
rate 'he  desired  effect.  Acupuncture  can  never  be  justifiable 
in  inflamed  tissues  ;  the  theory  of  the  substructions  of  the 
nervous  fluid  by  this  process  might  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences, which  would  still  more  forcibly  show  the  necessity 
of  being  careful  in  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  opera? 
ting  of  the  various  therapeutical  agents. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ORGANS 

OF  THE  SENSES. 

Several  diseases  of  the  eyes,  although  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  require  the  use  of  stimulants.  Hence  we  find  that 
astringent  collyria  and  ointments  are  pretty  successful  in  in- 
flammations and  ulcerations  of  the  borders  of  the  eye-lids, 
when  unaccompanied  with  violent  pain  and  redness,  and 
where  suppuration  flows  in  abundance  from  the  affected  parts. 
The  oxyde  of  cadmium,  the  impalpable  powders  composed  of 
prepared  tutty,  sugar  candy,  calomel,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances, are  very  beneficial  against  opacities  of  the  cornea. 
Cauterization,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  often 'indispensable 
for  promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  and  of  fistula?  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eyes.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
antiphlogistics  and  local  bleeding  should  always  precede  such 
measures,  which  never  fail  to  increase  the  morbid  irritation, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  a  sort  of  inflammation  which  pro- 
motes the  absorption  of  thextravasated  lymph,  and  the  ea*- 
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catrization  of  the  ulcers.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  a  com- 
plete  cure  can  be  effected  by  the  simple  addition  of  blisters 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  with  antiphlogistics, 

Cold  lotions  with  water  containing  a  small  portion  of  liquid 
acetate  of  lead,  of  a  decoction  of  roses  and  plantain,  or  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  arc  very  useful  whenever  stimu- 
lants appear  to  be  called  for  by  the  relaxation  of  the  parts 
hitherto  irritated. 

The  mucous  surfaces  of  the  auditory  passages  and  nasal 
cavities  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  sort  of  discharge  which 
being  free  from  pain,  may  be  successfully  treated  with  as- 
tringents, whenever  they  become  habitual,  and  resist  the  use 
of  antiphlogistics.  Injections  with  the  waters  of  Balaruc,  or 
decoctions  of  fumitory,  of  melilot,  &e.  are  then  useful,  as 
they  create  a  sanguineous  stimulation  by  means  of  which 
the  secretory  vessels  are  disgorged  and  their  over-excitement 
prevented. 

Nearly  all  these  remedies  belong  to  the  dominion  of  sur- 
gery, and  they  are  mentioned  only  with  the  view  to  indicate 
the  place  they  should  occupy  in  a  methodical  classification. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS   APPLIED  TO  THE  GENITO- 
URINARY ORGANS. 

Several  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  genito-urinary  organs.  They  may  be  comprised 
under  the  following  heads,  1st,  Increasing  the  energy  of 
the  genital  functions;  2d,  stimulating  the  uterus,  with  the 
view  either  to  increase  the  flow  of  the  menses,  check  menor- 
rhagia,  or  accelerate  parturition  ;  3d,  suppressing  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  bladder,  vagina,  or  urethra ;  4th,  lastly, 
increase  the  quantity  or  change  the  quality  of  the  urinary 
secretion. 
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Section  I. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  excite  the  genital  functions. 

There  are  subjects  whose  genital  organs  have  less  activity, 
and  are  less  developed  than  in  the  natural  state.  In  others, 
those  organs,  exhausted  by  excesses,  have  become  insensible 
to  stimulants,  an4  remain  'inert.  In  both  those  cases,  there 
exists  a  simultaneous  debility  of  both  parts  of  the  body,  or 
the  genitals  alone  are  affected  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  asteny. 

When  puberty  is  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  induced,  in 
both  sexes,  and  in  subjects  otherwise  weak,  pale,  badly 
nourished,  and  exposed  to  a  damp,  cold,  and  dark  atmos- 
phere, it  is  proper  to  rouse  the  vital  actions,  and  place  the 
organism  in  a  condition  more  favourable  to  the  free  exercise 
of  its  functions.  It  is  then  to  be  presumed  that  by  rousing 
the  general  strength,  and  increasing  the  activity  of  nutrition, 
the  living  economy  will  be  enabled  to  execute  its  functions, 
and  the  vital  concentrations  which  tend  to  succeed  each  other 
in  the  body  will  be  accomplished  with  regularity. 

The  accidental  exhaustion  of  the  genitals  requires  rest,  a 
good  diet,  moderate  exercise,  gentle  distractions,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  that  might  create  important  efforts.  One  of  the 
most  necessary  indications  is  to  ease  the  imagination,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  highly  exalted.  In  this  manner,  the  ex- 
hausted organs  wrill  soon  gradually  recover  their  former  ener- 
gy, and  nature  all  her  rights. 

In  all  such  cases,  remedies  must  be  used  very  sparingly. 
Aromatic  substances,  such  as  ambre,  musk,  galbanum,  gin- 
ger, ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  others,  generally  act  upon  the 
stomach,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  irritate.  Experience  also 
shows  that  stimulants  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal  rather 
impede  than  promote  the  functions  of  generation.  The 
stimulating  effect  thus  obtained  is  only  momentary,  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  proportionate  degree  of  debility.  The  constitu- 
tion soon  becomes  habituated  to  their  action,  and  the  doses 
must  incessantly  be  increased,  or  their  effect  will  be  null. 
This  state  of  inertness  also  becomes  almost  incurable,  because 
the  little  degree  of  excitability  which  the  organs  still  possess- 
ed is  worn  off  and  destroyed.     Rubefacients  applied  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  genitals,   electricity  and  galvanism,   are  noi 
more  beneficial,  nor  their  effects  of  a  longer  duration. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  stimulate  the  uterus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  young  girls  and  in  women, 
the  menses  may  disappear,  either  owing  to  the  parts  being 
irritated  to  a  degree  approaching  inflammation,  or  to  the  ex- 
istence in  some  other  part  of  inflammations  which  prevent 
the  discharge  that  ought  to  take  place  through  the  uterus,  or 
because  that  organ  itself  is  in  a  complete  state  of  asteny.  The 
two  first  of  those  causes  of  amenorrhea  are  not  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place.  Whenever  the  uterus  is  inert,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  general  stimulants  which  may  propagate 
their  action  to  that  viscus,  or  determine  a  congestion  which 
ought  to  have  before  taken  place  in  its  tissue.  But  those 
means  are  not  always  efficacious,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  substances  which  may  act  in  a  more  special  manner  upon 
the  debilitated  organ. 

Among  the  gubstances  of  this  kind,  physicians  have  placed 
the  following  :  1st,  savine,  rue,  saffron,  mint,  castoreum, 
iron,  and  all  other  remedies  that  stimulate  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  ;  2d,  aloes,  black  hellebore  and  other  purga- 
tives, which  act  powerfully  upon  the  rectum,  and  which,  by 
exciting  a  considerable  degree  of  vascular  excitement  in  that 
viscus,  may  operate  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  uterus,  and  pro- 
mote its  action.  Savine  and  rue  have  been  considered  as 
emmenagogues  by  excellence,  but  they  only  irritate  the  sto- 
mach, and  consequently  the  arterial  system.  Savine  also  ap- 
pears to  act  upon  the  rectum,  at  least  it  has  been  found  to 
have  produced  that  effect  upon  animals  who  had  died  of  that 
remedy.(l)  Rue  seems  to  contain  also  a  slight  narcotic 
principle,  the  effect  of  which  is  always  subordinate  to  the  ir- 
ritation-experienced by  the  digestive  canal. 

Black  hellebore,  formerly  so  much  extolled  by  Mead,  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  J.  Maclean  in  several  se- 
rious cases. (2)     The  effects  of  this  substance  are  as  danger- 


(1)  Orjilsi,  Toxicologic,  t,  II. 

(2)  Edinburgh  Jtted.  8g  Surg.  Jcitrn.  July,  1823. 
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oas  as  its  emmenagogue  properties  are  uncertain.  Volatile 
alkali,  extended  in  water,  and  injected  into  the  vagina,  has 
lecently  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Lavagna,  in  whose  hands 
it  has  succeeded  fouiteen  times. (I)  It  is  evident  that  ammo- 
nia acts  in  the  same  manner  as  all  local  stimulants,  and  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  use  in  its  place  stimulating  injections  or 
fumigations  of  every  kind,  which  may  alone  be  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  or  associated  with  internal  remedies  in  others. 
The  special  stimulants  of  the  uterus  are  never  to  be  had  re- 
course to  before  the  energy  of  the  vital  functions  has  been  in- 
creased in  all  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  even  in  that  case, 
direct  stimulants,  such  as  injections  into  the  vagina,  operate 
with  less  force  and  danger  than  those  which,  being  adminis- 
tered internally,  are  frequently  ineffectual,  and  may  occasion 
serious  disorders  in  the  viscera. 

If  stimulants  have  been  used  with  the  view  to  excite  the 
flow  of  the  menses,  they  have  also  been  employed  in  order  to 
check  their  immoderate  discharge.  But  in  the  latter  case, 
there  is  neither  inertness  nor  languor  of  the  uterus  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  over-excited,  and  the  treatment  it  requires  is 
the  same  as  has  been  laid  down  against  hemorrhage,  in  the 
second  book  of  this  work.  All  astringent,  cold,  acidulated 
injections  may  become  useful,  whenever  rest,  cold  and  perma- 
nent fomentations,  mild  drinks,  and  other  similar  remedies, 
prove  abortive.  They  may,  indeed,  give  rise  to  metritis, 
and  their  employment  can  never  be  sanctioned  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Internal  stimulants  must  be  to- 
tally rejected ;  MM.  de  Wedeking  and  Sauter,  (2)  who 
thought  they  had  found  in  savine  a  sort  of  specific  against 
uterine  hemorrhage  and  other  pretended  inertness  of  the  ute- 
rus, will  have  but  few  followers.  The  nitrate  of  potass,  at 
the  dose  of  two,  three,  four  scruples  or  more,  combined  either 
with  sugar,  or  with  an  emulsion  of  gum  arabic,  has  been  re- 
commanded  by  Dr.  Zccari  against  menorrhagia  ;  but  this 
substance  then  acts  as  a  revulsive  :  it  strongly  irritates  the 
digestive  canal,  and  consequently  disorders  rhe  train  of  vital 
actions.    Such  dangerous  remedies  are  alwavs  excluded  from 


(:)  These  facts  are  consigned  in  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Nilato  ;  De  ammoniac  as. 
riguidce  proprietate  e?nmcnagogci,  Padute,  1825,  in  8vo. 

(2)  Melanges  de  chirtiirgie  itrangdre,  t.  I. 
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a  judicious  practice,  whilst  we  possess  others  less  violent  and 
more  certain  in  their  effects. 

During  parturition,  the  uterus  is  sometimes  thrown  into  a 
real  state  of  perspiration  and  stupor,  which  prevents  its  con- 
tracting with  force  in  order  to  expel  its  contents.  Various 
direct  stimulations  to  its  body  and  neck,  as  well  as  substan- 
ces gently  stimulating,  may  then  be  successfully  exhibited.  In 
a  great  number  of  cases,  this  prostration  is  the  result  of  ex- 
treme fatigue  or  great  anxiety,  which  rest  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  will  be  sufficient  to  remove.  Secale  cornutum  has 
been  proposed  against  this  accident.  This  highly  poisonous 
remedy  was  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  pulvis 
parturiens,  when  Oliver  Prescott  brought  it  into  notice.  In 
Lyon»  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  was  already  used  by  some 
iritdwives  as  a  popular  remedy,  when  the  pains  were  slow, 
and  the  labour  protracted.  Shortly  after,  M.  Desgranges 
made  it  the  subject  of  new  experiments.  According  to  the 
report  of  this  physician,  ergot,  administered  in  decoction  or 
infusion,  at  the  dose  of  one  scruple  to  a  drachm,  excites  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  adds  colour  to  the  face,  activity  to  the 
eyes,  hardness  and  quickness  to  the  pulse,  and  singularly 
promotes  parturition.  This  remedy  has  already  been  adopted 
by  many  ;  but  Bf-  Cliet,  of  Lyon,  has  tried  it  once  without 
success.  Dr.  Chatard,  of  Baltimore,  considers  its  stimulating 
property  as  very  uncertain  and  weak,  and  he  thinks  it  may 
prove  injurious  to  the  child.  (1)  By  the  advice  of  Professor 
Chaussier,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  made  use  of  ergot  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  but  without  apparent  benefit. (2)  This 
substance  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  uncertain  in  its  ef- 
fects ;  but  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  further  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
not  indicated.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ever  pro- 
duced any  fatal  consequences.  The  state  of  apparent  death 
of  the  foetus,  after  laborious  or  protracted  labours,  is  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  consider  it,  with  Dr.  Chatard,  as  an 
effect  of  that  remedy. 


(1)  Expose"  des  travaux  ie  la  Socttte  Royah  de  JWtdecine  de  Marseille, 
pendant  Panne  1819,  Marseille,  1620,  in  8vo. 

(2)  Prateque  des  Accouchements,  ou  J\Umoires  ei  observations  choisies  sur 
Us  points  Its  plus  importants  de  Pari.     Paris,  182 1-1 825,  t.  III. 
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Section  III. 

Of  stimulants   destined  to  lessen  or  suppress  anormal   mucous 
secretions  of  the  bladder,  urcthay  and  vagina. 

A  number  of  practitioners,  dissatisfied  at  the  slow  progress 
of  the  rational  treatment  of  hlennorrhagia,  in  cases  of  some 
violence,  have  at  last  resorted  to  the  use  of  stimulants  for  the 
cure  of  that  complaint.  Those  remedies  may  be  used  in  two 
different  ways;  the  first  consists  in  immediately  irritating  the 
diseased  surfaces  ;  the  other  in  the  internal  exhibition  of  irri- 
tating substances,  which  operate  through  the  agency  of  the 
sympathies,  or  the  particles  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  to  extend  their  influence  over  the  inflamed  mem- 
branes. 

Injections  belong  to  the  first  order  :  They  are  generally 
composed  of  strong  astringents,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc, 
alum  or  copper,  the  acetate  of  lead,  a.rgentum  nitratum,  &c. 
Sometimes  they  are  exclusively  irritating,  as  the  deuto- 
chloruret  of  mercury,  caustic  potassa,  cologne  water,  honey- 
ed or  common  wine,  and  various  other  preparations  of  the 
same  kind.  Liquid  or  solid  opium  is  also  frequently  combin- 
ed with  astringent  injections,  without  its  being  possible  to 
give  any  reason  for  that  combination.  The  English  surgeons 
make  a  very  common  use  of  injections  ;  they  have  several 
times  been  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  France,  but  only  a 
dopted  by  a  few. 

Injections  in  the  uretha  with  any  of  the  above  preparations 
at  the  commencement  of  gonorrhoea,  give  rise  in  that  part  to 
a  violent  irritation  which  is  substituted  to  the  morbid  affec- 
tion. But  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  effects  of  such  a  per- 
turbation; and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  disorder 
thus  produced  is  more  violent,  more  difficult  to  destroy,  and 
more  dangerous  for  the  affected  parts  than  the  natural  disease. 
Some  practitioners  do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  stimulating 
injections,  even  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
disease  ;  but  if  some  patients  can  effectually  resist  that  treat- 
ment, others  are  so  seriously  injured  by  it  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered highly  prejudicial.  Physicians  ought  to  be  better  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  thus  trying  at  random,  remedies 
susceptible  of  doing  great  mischief,  with  the  view  merely  to 
cure  a  few  days  quicker,  slight  disorders  which  would  certain- 
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]y  terminate  happily  by  the  efforts  of  the  organism,  or  by  the 
most  simple  treatment. 

Astringent  injections  are  never  indicated  except  at  the  de- 
cline of  urethritis,  when  the  discharge  becomes  perpetual, 
uuaccompanied  with  pain  or  local  inflammation.  Stimulants 
will  then  give  force  to  the  affected  membrane,  destroy  the  a- 
bundant  secretion,  and  substitute  a  slight  irritation  of  the 
blood-vessels  to  that  existing  in  the  lacuna?.  Sulphates  of 
zinc  and  alum  are  inferior  to  common  wine,  first  diluted  in 
water,  and  afterwards  injected  pure,  until  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  pain  it  excites  at  first,  and  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

Among  the  substances  which,  when  given  internally,  ap- 
pear to  possess  a  sympathetic  elective  action  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  balsamum  copaiboe  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  For  a  long  time  this  remedy  was  only 
given  in  small  doses,  and  towards  the  decline  of  gonorrhoea. 
M.  Ribes,  and  after  him,  M.  Delpech  have  tried  it  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  violence  of 
the  disease,  in  doses  which  would  have  previously  been  deem- 
ed dangerous.  The  action  of  this  balsam  is  very  complicated  : 
it  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  stimulation  often  intense  of 
the  digestive  canal,  on  the  other,  of  an  evident  excitement  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  An  increased  dose  of 
that  substance  gives  rise  to  colic  pains,  repeated  alvine  evacua- 
tions, pain  at  the  epigastrium,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  great 
heat,  and  some  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  emission  of  urine  is 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  burning,  and  even  with  blood 
from  the  irritated  tissues.  At  the  dose  of  two  or  three  scru- 
ples, and  even  of  half  an  ounce,  or  of  one  or  two  ounces  a 
day,  as  prescribed  by  M.  Ribes,  it  becomes  an  excessively 
perturbating  remedy.  It  either  cures  or  exasperates  the  evil ; 
and  the  chance  of  its  producing  the  latter  effect  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  irritability  of  the  subjects  and  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  and  several  physi- 
cians have  observed,  that  it  is  followed  with  gastritis,  enteri- 
tis, and  inflammations  in  the  colon,  which  require  the  use  of 
antiphlogistic?  and  of  local  blood-letting.(l)  Copaiba  is  never 
to  be  administered  without  great  reserve,  never  at  the  com- 
mencement, nor  during  the  acute  stage  of  urethritis,  but  after 


(1)  Did,  ahrege  des  Sclent  JKed.  f.  V.  art,  Copahu 
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the  disease  has  been  partly  subdued.  If,  as  MM.  Bibes  and 
Delpech  recommend,  it  be  given  in  higher  doses  than  usual 
at  the  last  mentioned  period,  the  physician  is  always  careful 
to  watch  its  effects  and  totally  suppress  it,  as  soon  as  it  occa- 
sions violent  disorders  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Sulphuric 
acid,  opium,  wine  and  distilled  water,  are  occasionally  com- 
bined with  the  balsam  as  correctives,  in  order  to  promote  its 
digestion  ;  but  these  substances  frequently  increase  its  irrita- 
ting property  and  the  danger  attending  its  exhibition. 

Cubebs  have  the  same  advantage  and  disadvantage  as 
balsam  capaibae.  When  given,  either  in  grain  or  powder,  in 
the  form  of  pills,  in  the  dose  of  two  to  four  or  six  drachms 
a  day,  their  effect  has  been  highly  extolied  by  T.  Craw- 
furt,(l)  and  in  France  by  MM.  Delpech  and  Cullerier.  MM. 
Merat  and  Desmond  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
they  succeed  better  when  the  inflammation  is  the  most  in- 
tense.(2)  M.  Broughton  considers  cubebs  as  superior  to  all 
other  remedies  against  gonoihcea.(3)  But  M.  Lallemand 
has  frequently  observed  that  this  substance  often  inci  i  .  \es 
the  violence  of  inflammation  in  the  urethra,  and  that  of  all  the 
symptoms. (4)  M.  Puel  very  properly  says  that  cubebs  can 
only  be  successfully  employed  in  subjects  whose  suscestibility 
and  sympathies  are  obtuse,  and  where  no  symptom  of  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  is  present. (5) 

Finally,  experience  shows  that  antiphlogistics  are  prefera- 
ble to  irritating  methods  in  the  treatment  of  urethritis.  M. 
Lallemand  has  several  times  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
leeches  to  the  perinaeum,  in  order  to  remove  the  unfavoura- 
ble effects  of  capiaba  and  cubebs,  although  their  partizans 
proclaim  that  they  never  exasperate  the  symptoms  of  blen- 
norrhagia. 

Inflammation  of  the  vagina  in  women  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  urethritis  in  men.     But  it  has  been 


(1)  The  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Juurn.  January, lCCO. 

(2)  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mi  die  ales,  art.  Pcivrier. — Revvc  Medicates- 
t.  XVI. 

(3)  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  XII. 

(4)  Fide  the  excellent  thesis  of  M.  Plindoux  :  De  qudqucs  moyens  Ihera- 
peutiques  employes  dans  le  traitement  de  la  blc;morrha«;i?  et  de  la  syphilis, 
Montpellier,  1823,  in  4to. 

(5)  Mimoires  de  Mcdecine  JHKlUaire,  t.  X  ?  1 
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observed  that  stimulants  possess  less  influence  on  the  vagina 
than  on  the  urethra  in  man,  whether  owing  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  canal  having  less  intimate  sympa- 
thetic connexions  with  that  of  the  vagina  than  of  the  ure- 
thra, or  whether  the  stimulating  principles  of  capaiba  and 
cubebs  cannot  act  as  directly  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  that  phy-^ 
sicians  have  confined  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  irritating 
injections  abovementioned. 

Chronic  cystitis,  whether  it  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  flow 
of  mucous,  or  to  shirrhous  tumefaction  of  the  prostate  gland, 
ulcerations,  fungossities  or  other  affections  of  the  bladder, 
has  not  generally  been  treated  with  stimulants  ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  perhaps  account  for  its  having  frequently 
baffled  all  the  effects  of  medicine.  Decoctions  of  the  root  of 
pareira  brava,  and  of  uva  wsi,  which  possess  a  stimulating 
and  gently  diuretic  property;  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  other 
like  substances,  have  almost  generally  proved  ineffectual 
against  that  disease.  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  ir- 
ritants are  for  the  most  part  unavailing  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. Turpentine,  at  the  dose  of  one  scruple  to  one  or  two 
ounces,  has  been  considered  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
eases under  consideration  ;  it  has  occasionally  been  success- 
ful, but  merely  on  lymphatic  and  relaxed  subjects,  in  whom 
the  disease  appeared  to  consist  rather  in  an  increased  flow  of 
mucus  than  in  a  violent  sanguineous  inflammation  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  bladder. 

Injections  with  the  waters  of  Baivges  and  of  Balaruc,  those 
which  contain  some  portion  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  the  like,  are  seldom  useful  The  greatest  prudence 
is  required  in  order  to  proportion  them  to  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility of  the  subject,  and  obviate  their  injurious  consequen- 
ces and  the  renewal  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

Permanent  injections,  as  operated  by  means  of  the  double 
steam  catheter,  are  highly  stimulant.  Let  a  foreign  liquid, 
however  mild  and  tepid,  or  mucilaginous,  constantly  wash 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder,  the  mucous  membrane 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  stimulated,  and  increased  in  its  vital 
actions  and  vascular  excitement.  If,  instead  of  pure  water 
or  emollient  decoctions,  any  of  the  above  mentioned  prepara- 
tions be  made  use  of,  they  will  evidently  increase  the  ex- 
citement which  the  liquid  itself  occasions.  Permanent  injec- 
tions, therefore,  are  admissible  only  in  subjects  whose  vesi- 
cal catarrh  is  free  from  local  sensibility,  fever  and  sanguine-, 
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ous  irritation  of  the  bladder.  But  in  those  cases  they  are 
the  more  active  as  the  liquid,  being  constantly  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  viscus,  looses  no  part  of  its  stimulating  pro- 
perty by  its  mixture  with  the  mucosity,  which  being,  along 
with  the  urine,  successively  propelled  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
secreted,  leave  the  mucous  membrane  entirely  exposed  to 
the  exclusive  contact  of  other  modifying  agents.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  order  of  things  may  be  a  favourable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  organ,  and  a  total  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge. Mr.  Cloquet,  the  inventor  of  double  stream  cathe- 
ters, has  several  times  succeeded  where  all  other  measures 
had  failed. 

Section  IV. 

Of  the  Excitations  of  the   organs  secreting  the  Urine. 

Chronic  nephritis  and  gravel  are  generally  treated  by 
means  of  stimulants  acting  upon  the  urinary  passages,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  unaccompanied  with  violent  pain,  fever 
or  anxiety.  It  is  a  singular  prejudice  which  induces  physi- 
cians to  stimulate  parts  already  over-excited,  and  thus  acce- 
lerate the  return  of  paroxysms  which  it  is  so  important  to 
prevent. 

Whenever  heat  and  obstructions  exist  in  the  kidneys,  and 
where  the  urine  is  thick  and  loaded,  stimulants  of  every  kind 
should  be  proscribed.  When  irritation  and  phlogosis  of  the 
urinary  passages  have  been  completely  eradicated,  liquors 
containing  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  or  even  pure 
alkali,  properly  diluted,  may  prove  serviceable  in  those 
numerous  cases  where  the  sediments  and  calculi  contain 
great  proportions  of  uric  acid.  Acids  are  then  prohibited. 
M.  Laugier  relates  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom  calculi  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  habitual  use  of 
sorrel,  ceased  to  be  reproduced  after  this  plant  had  been 
discontinued.  In  another  case,  Bcclard  has  seen  calculi 
rapidly  forming  in  consequence  of  eating  raw  fruits.  Acids, 
and  especially  carbonic  acid,  have  succeeded  in  those  rare 
cases  of  calculi  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  effect  of  these  medications  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  blood  such  chemical  qualities,  that  the 
kidneys  cannot  derive  from  it  the  materials  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  fresh  calculi.  But  in  order  that  they 
may  prove  successful,  there  must  be  added  a  severe  regimen, 
Vol.  ii.  10 
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local  blood-letting1,  continued  exercise,  and  copious  aqueous 
drinks,  capable  of  eradicating  every  trace  of  irritation  in  the 
secretory  organs. 

Active  diuretics,  such  as  the  decoctions  of  uva  ursi,  pareira 
brava,  saxifraga,  cherry  stalks,  &c.  are  contra-indicated. — 
The  mineral  waters  of  Vichy,  Bourbon  L'Archambault,  Spa, 
Saint-Gondon,  Luxeuil,  Contrexeville,  Bussang,  and  other 
places,  are  not,  in  general,  very  serviceable.  All  the  sti- 
mulating preparations  designated  under  the  imposing  title  of 
anti-nephritics,  are  injurious.  During  the  operation  of  such 
remedies,  calculous  patients  are  delighted  in  observing  their 
urine  become  muddy  and  loaded  with  gravellous  particles  ; 
they  are  unaware  of  the  circumstance  that  the  formation  of 
those  foreign  bodies,  the  expulsion  of  which  is  the  cause  of 
their  joy,  is  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  remedy,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  kid- 
neys will  be  the  result  of  its  exhibition,  if  too  long  per- 
sisted in. 

The  same  empiricism,  the  same  disregard  of  all  principles 
of  a  sound  practice,  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  prompt- 
ed  physicians  to  make  use  of  stimulants  in  diabetes.    What 
opinion   can  we  entertain   of  those    men  who,  at  the  least 
indication,  will  then  prescribe  at  hazard   camphor,    musk, 
aromatics,   bark,   ammonia,   the  tincture  of  coral,   cachoe, 
feruginous  waters,  Druver's  powder,  and  even  the  tincture  of 
cantharides.  Stimulants,  however,  have  not  constantly  proved 
injurious  ;  some  cases  of  success  by  a  regimen  exclusively 
animal,  are  recorded,  first  by  Rollo,  afterwards  by  Nicholas 
and   Guendeville,    and     latterly     by   MM.   Dupuvtren    and 
Thenard.     But    this  treatment,  by  which  it  is  intended  to 
regenerate  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  supply  it  with 
elements  of  urine  of  a  better  condition,  is  not  to  be  resorted 
to  until  the  nephritis   causing   diabetes  has   been   properly 
managed  and  destroyed.     Solid     opium   appears    to    have 
afforded  some  relief  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  urine, 
and  its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  incompatible  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  other  medicines.     It  is  sometimes  interesting  to 
observe  the  speedy  change  resulting  in  the  urine  of  diabetic 
patients  from  the  use  of  animal  substances.     An  albuminous 
matter  is  at  first  discovered,  daily  increasing  in  quantity,  and 
being  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment.    This    matter   afterwards   gradually   disappears,    in 
proportion  as  the  kidneys  begin  to  secrete  urea,  uric,  and  per- 
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haps  also  acetous  acids.  The  urine  then  presents  the  same 
characters  as  in  health,  and  a  little  longer  continuance  of  the 
same  means  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disease. (1) 

The  absence  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients,  has 
given  birth  to  the  idea  of  prescribing  that  substance  as  a 
cure  for  the  disease.  Some  experiments  of  M.  Legalas  had 
shown  that  it  can  be  safely  administered  in  sufficiently  large 
doses  ;(2)  but  on  its  being  given  to  a  woman  labouring  under 
that  complaint,  it  materially  increased  the  secretion  of  the 
urine,  without  any  sensible  improvement  in  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena.^) 

Dr.  Marsh  has  proposed  against  diabetes  large  doses  of 
opium,  combined  with  warm  bath  and  muscular  exercise, 
carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  perspiration.  One 
patient  treated  in  this  way  by  M.  W.  Carter,  was  quickly 
cured,  after  alkali,  tonics,  sudorifics,  and  several  other 
methods,  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  3Iarsh's  plan  is  alto- 
gether revulsive ;  its  principal  effects  are,  first,  to  change 
the  direction  of  nervous  action  ;  and  then,  to  increase  the 
vitality  of  the  muscles  and  integuments.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  regimen  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  generally  adopted  in  France. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  remembered  that  diabetes  con- 
sists in  an  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  stimulants  are 
never  applicable,  except  when  that  irritation  is  not  intense, 
or  after  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  antiphlo- 
gistics. 


(1)  Memoire  de  MM.  Dupuytren    et  Thenard,  sur  le  diabetes  sucre- 
Bulletin  de  la  Facvlte  de  J\fedecine  de  Paris,  anntt  1808. 

(2)  Journal  de  Physiologie,  t.  II.  p.  357, 

(3)  Archives  gencralcs  Medicine,  t.  VI.  p.  625.   . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  STIMULATING    MEDICATIONS    APPLIED  TO  THE    ORGANS 
OF  RESPIRATION. 

Section  I. 

General  considerations. 

Pulmonary  inflammations  are  accompanied,  either  with 
drvness  and  aridity  of  the  affected  surfaces,  or  with  a  supera- 
bundant and  almost  colliquative  secretion  of  puiform  or  pur- 
ulent mucous  fluids.  In  the  first  place,  the  indication  is  made 
to  consist  in  promoting  expectoration,  in  the  second,  physi- 
cians endeavour  to  lessen  or  totally  check  the  unfavourable 
excretion,  all  by  means  of  stimulants.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  trace  without  disgust  the  theories  of  most  of  them  con- 
cerning" the  operation  of  those  remedies.  In  some  cases,  the 
viscous  matter  must  be  acted  upon  by  incisives,  and  dissol- 
vents ;  in  others  the  blood  requires  to  be  purified,  and  lympha- 
tic engorgements  to  be  dissolved  ;  in  all,  the  chest  is  repre- 
sented as  an  inert  receptacle,  the  parieties  and  cavity  of  which 
must  be  either  washed  or  emptied. 

There  are  two  channels  through  which  stimulants  can  be 
directed  to  the  organs  of  respiration  ;  the  one  is  the  atrial 
tube  itself,  the  other  the  gastro-intestinal  cavity.  The 
first  is  more  direct,  but  it  can  only  be  made  subservient 
to  fugitive  and  transient  medications,  which  cannot  act  with 
energy  upon  the  diseased  parts.  For  this  reason,  it  has 
been  generally  neglected,  although  several  observations  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  good  effects  might  be  derived  from  it. 

The  stomach,  therefore,  has  been  most  generally  adopted 
for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  stimulants 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  act 
first  upon  the  internal  membrane  of  that  viscus,  in  which  they 
produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  are  to  operate  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  Hence,  the  greater 
number  of  expectorants  increase  the  secretion  of  mucosities 
in  the  stomach,  and,  in  larger  doses,  produce  nausea,  hiccup, 
and  vomiting.  Their  effect  is  then  propagated  from  one  organ 
to  the  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathies.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  mechanism  of  the  operation  of  those  sti- 
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mulants  :  their  particles  being  absorbed  seem  to  penetrate 
also  to  the  lungs,  and  act  immediately  upon  them  ;  for,  when 
put  in  contact  with  denuded  skin,  or  the  internal  surface  of 
the  rectum,  they  act  upon  the  chest,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  taken  through  the  mouth. 

When  pectoral  stimulants,  taken  internally,  produce  too 
much  excitement  in  the  stomach,  their  effect  upon  the  lungs 
becomes  null ;  their  action  is  merely  revulsive,  and  gives  rise 
to  vomiting,  colic  pains,  or  even  copious  stools,  and  consider- 
able diarrhoea.  The  respiratory  organs  are  not  thereby  ex- 
cited, but,  on  the  contrary,  freed  from  a  part  of  their  irrita- 
tion. It  is  in  this  manner  that  sympathetic  and  revulsive 
stimulants  have  the  most  immediate  connexion  with,  and  are 
readily  converted  into  one  another. 

The  stimulants  under  consideration  must,  therefore,  begiv- 
£~mQn  in  small  doses  at  first,  in  order  that  they  may  be  subse- 
quently increased  with  safety,  whilst  carefully  watching  their 
action,  and  maintaining  it  at  the  proper  degree.  As  soon  as 
the  stomach  becomes  irritated,  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the 
exhibition  of  stimulants,  and  allay  that  irritation  until  its  en- 
tire disappearance,  when  their  use  may  be  again  resorted  to. 
but  with  still  greater  care  than  before. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  mode  of  increasing  the  bronchial  secretions. 

The  general  denomination  of  expectorants  under  which 
materia  medica  has  confounded  the  greater  number  of  stimu- 
lants acting  upon  the  organs  of  respiration,  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, incorrect.  Expectoration  is  but  a  secondary  and 
complicated  phenomenon,  which  various  medicinal  agents  can 
promote  by  producing  different  impressions  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchia?.  Hence  that  name  is  given  to  any 
substance  that  will  either  increase  or  diminish  the  expectora- 
tion, provided  it  be  thrown  up  with  greater  facility  and  with 
relief  to  the  patient. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  confusion  in  the  language,  it  is  pro- 
per to  divide  pectoral  stimulants  into  two  great  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  really  increase  or  diminish  the  mucous  se- 
cretion of  the  bronchia?.  A  third  division  will  comprise  those 
which,  according  to  some  practitioners,  are  destined  to  dis- 
solve the  lymphatic  engorgements  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
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It  has  been  said  in  the  second  division  of  this  work  that  t'rufe 
expectorants  are  those  which,  in  allaying  the  irritation  of  the 
bronchia?,  increase  the  quantity  and  promote  the  good  quality 
of  their  mucous  secretion.  The  others  should  never  be  used 
without  great  reserve  ;  they  do  not  promote  so  much  the  ex- 
puition  of  the  matter,  as  they  favour  its  formation  by  stimula- 
ting the  mucous  membrane. 

The  substances  belonging  to  this  first  category,  that,  are  the 
most  generally  in  use,  are  scilla,  Virginian  polygala,  sage, 
camphor,  veronica,  iris  Florentine,  arum, (1)  ipecacuanha,  the 
syrups  of  garlick,  of  colcicum,  oferysinum,  and  capillaire. 
All  mucilaginous  and  gently  aromatic  drinks,  given  warm 
and  in  large  quantities,  produce  the  same  success.  Other 
substances  are  also  procured  from  organic  bodies,  but  whose 
properties  are  still  doubtful ;  these  are  sulphur,  hydro-sulphu- 
rets  of  oxyde  of  antimony,  both  yellow  and  brown,  sulphurous 
mineral  waters,  the  acetates  of  potass,  of  antimony,  and  of 
soda,  &c. 

The  remedies  destined  to  promote  or  increase  the  quantity 
of  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchia?,  have  been  specially  re- 
commended :  1st,  at  the  invasion  of  acute  pulmonary  ca- 
tarrhs ;  2d,  during  the  first  and  second  periods  of  croup,  and 
during  the  course  of  hooping-cough;  3d,  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  constituting  almost  every  case  of  phthi- 
sis ;  4th,  lastly,  in  subjects  affected  with  dry  and  painful 
asthma. 

All  the  substances  just  mentioned  are  prohibited  at  the 
commencement  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations. 
Some  persons  have,  it  is  true,  advised  warm  decoctions  of 
maidenhair,  hyssop  or  other  stimulating  plants,  with  a  view 
to  promote  a  secretory  process  in  the  mueous  membrane  of 
the  pulmonary  organs,  and  thus  cause  the  abortion  of  the 
phlegmasia  with  which  it  is  threatened ;  but  this  perturba- 
tion is  never  proper  except  in  lymphatic  persons,  and  in  the 
mildest  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  exasperates  the  symptoms,  and  converts  bronchitis  into  a 
more  or  less  violent  pneumonia.  Prudence  requires  that  they 
should  be  totally  prohibited. 


(I)  These  two  last  substances  must  be  proscribed,  owing  to  their  incon- 
stant effects,  and  to  the  acrid  and  often  renomovs  properties  they  frequent!; 
contain.    (Noti  oftht  author,) 
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The  same  prohibition  should  extend  to  those  irritants  that 
have  been  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  croup.  Dr. 
Hoffman  has  proposed  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  tartar 
emetic  and  of  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  copper,  at  the  dose  of 
a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  every  two  hours  with  some  sugar. 
He  says  that  the  hoarseness  of  the  voice  will  soon  disappear, 
and  the  character  of  the  disease  be  generally  improved,  un- 
der this  treatment.  M.  Hoffman  frequently  adds  digitalis  to 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  severe  cases  he  resorts  to  bleed- 
ing. But  when  the  disease  is  mild,  the  sulphate  is  alone  ade- 
quate for  its  cure.  From  this  observation,  it  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  suddenly  checking  the  secretion  of  muco- 
sites in  the  bronchia1,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  symptoms 
of  croup  will  be  removed  as  by  enchantment. (1)  Experience 
has  not  confirmed  that  sort  of  specificity;  the  sulphate  of 
copper  causes  a  great  irritation  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  that 
respect,  it  may  act  as  a  dangerous  revulsive.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  sulphurct  of  copper,  administered  by 
Dr.  Frisch,  of  Nyborg,  either  as  an  emetic  (2  to  4  grains)  or 
an  alterative  ({-  to  %  grain,  in  gum.  water). (2)  All  these  remedies 
can  never  take  the  place  of  antiphlogistics  and  of  local 
bleeding. 

But  when  after  a  proper  treatment  of  the  irritation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  some  dense  mucus  or  membraniform  con- 
cretions accumulate  in  the  organs  and  threaten  suffocation, 
the  necessity  of  their  evacuation  and  expulsion  cannot  be  de- 
nied. This  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  hairs  of  a  quill  pre- 
sented to  the  pharynx  and  to  the  uvula  ;  and  this  process  is 
much  more  efficacious  than  most  of  the  internal  stimulants 
made  use  of  in  those  circumstances.  The  expansive  action 
of  the  throat  and  trachea  is  thereby  excited  without  irritating 
the  stomach  or  the  inflamed  parts;  hence  this  process  is  less 
injurious  than  emetics. 

Nevertheless,  tartar  emetic,  at  the  dose  of  one  eighth  of  a 
grain,  or  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  taken  by  tea-spoonfuls,  until 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  brought  on,  is  frequently  employed. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the  fingers  into  the  pha- 
rynx in  order  to  extract  the  fragments  of  false  membranes 
or  of  mucositios  which  are  thrown  up  with  difficulty.  Emetics 


(1)  Tlufeland,  Journal,  February  182! 

(2)  Same  Journal,  December,  1323. 
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promote  the  secretion  of  a  liquid  and  viscous  mucosity  whici 
caries  away  the  morbid  concretions;  but  this  additional  se- 
rosity  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  increased  action  they 
produce  in  the  parts  already  inflamed.  The  circumstances 
which  the  partisans  of  emetics  consider  as  justifying  their 
conduct,  are  the  absence  in  children  of  a  disposition  to  spit, 
the  quantity  and  tenacity  of  the  products  of  the  laryngotra- 
cheal irritation,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  pa- 
tient is  exposed.  Emetics,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  benefi- 
cial in  lymphatic  subjects,  who  possess  an  evident  disposition 
to  mucous  secretions,  and  whose  aerial  tube  is  obstructed, 
and  affected  with  a  difficult  and  continued  rattling.  They 
have  also  proved  serviceable  in  infants  who,  having  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm,  appear  on  the  verge  of 
suffocation  from  the  presence  of  the  mucosities  lodged  in  the 
throa!.  But  the  first  step  is  alwavs  to  subdue  the  irritation 
by  means  of  antiphlogistics  and  local  biood-lettiug  :  stimu- 
lants may  afterwards  be  used  merely  with  the  view  to  pro- 
mote the  expulsion  of  the  fluids  extravasated  in  the  trachea  ; 
but  they  are  totally  ineffectual  against  the  irritation  of  that 
organ,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  irritate,  the  sto- 
mach, and  readily  become  injurious,  in  as  much  as  they  add 
another  inflammation  to  that  already  existing.  It  is  even  said 
that  some  observations  made  during  the  prevalence  of  croup 
as  an  cpidemy,  seem  to  have  proved  that  tartar  emetic,  ad- 
ministered at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  has  increased 
the  larvngo-bracheal  irritation,  and  promoted  instead  of 
checking  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane. 

The  excitants  of  the  bronchial  secretions,  such  as  sulphur, 
or  the  sulphuret  of  potass,  in  the  form  of  pastilles  or  syrup, 
and  various  other  preparations  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  so 
frequently  and  so  abusively  prescribed  in  bronchitis  of  in- 
fants, whether  there  be  a  tendency  to  croup,  or  whether  the 
disease  be  called  hooping-cough,  are  generally  injurious. 
They  are  to  be  entirely  prohibited,  because  they  increase  the 
excitement  of  the  parts,  and  often  give  rise  to  gastritis,  with- 
out producing  salutary  evacuations.  Some  constitutions  pos- 
sessing an  evident  disposition  to  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus, 
whose  habit  is  not  very  irritable,  and  in  whom  there  exists  a 
well  marked,  though  imperfect  tendency  to  expectoration,  are 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  excludes  the  use 
of  such  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedies,  provided  they 
have  previously  been  submitted  to  evacuations  of  blood,  and, 
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to  a  diluent,  mild  regimen.  The  same  reflexions  will  apply 
to  mild  or  severe  bronchitis  in  adults. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider,  with  Mr.  Webster,  hooping- 
cough  only  as  an  affection  of  the  brain  :  but  the  disease  is 
evidently  accompanied,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  with  a 
secondary  irritation  of  the  brain.  In  this  respect,  leeches  to 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  which  that  physician  recom- 
mends, may  prove  highly  useful.  It  is,  however,  improper 
to  add  to  this  treatment  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  di- 
gitalis, scilla,  and  antimony;  for  the  effects  of  those  substances 
mutually  destroy  each  other,  an  inconvenience  always  to  be 
avoided  in  practice.  Mr.  Webster,  it  i3  true,  considers  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  brain  by  blood-letting  as  the  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  treatment ;  but  why  should  he  render  this 
indication  difficult  to  be  fulfilled,  by  combining  stimulants 
that  act  upon  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  with  the 
use  of  antiphlogistics?  (  1 ) 

It  would  be  almost  absurd  to  prescribe  expectorants  in 
eases  of  phthysis  resulting  from  chronic  pleurisy,  from  tuber- 
cles that  are  yet  entire,  (2)  or  from  indurations  or  schirrous 
degenerescence  of  the  lungs.  The  excitement  occasioned  by 
those  substances  would  never  fail  to  exasperate  the  disease, 
without  any  useful  result;  and  should  the  mucrus  membrane 
of  the  bronchiae  have  hitherto  remained  unaffected,  those 
stimulants,  acting  upon  its  secretions,  would  inevitably  in- 
flame it,  and  accelerate  death. 

When  violent  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  show  a  tendency 
to  the  chronic  stage,  stimulants  are  generally  resorted   to, 


(1)  Loidon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  December,  1822. 

(-2)  These  products  of  inflammation,  on  which  we  daily  acquire  more  accu- 
rate ideas,  have  not  always  been  considered  incurable.  Cullen,  among- 
others,  hoped  that  some  remedy  would  eventually  be  discovered  for  their 
cure.  lie  believes  they  can  exist  a  long  time  without  occasioning- any  disor- 
der, lam  even  inclined  to  think,  sa.\s  he,  that  nature  alone  operates  the 
resolution  of  tubercles  that  are  entirely  formed;  but  this  never  takes  place 
after  the  inflammatory  process  has  commenced,  and  the  indication  consists  ia 
preventing  that  inflammation.  Blood-letting-,  a ntipij logistics,  a  severe  diet, 
entire  abstinence  of  animal  f.»od,  and  a  diet  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
vegetables — such  ere  the:  means  recommended  by  Cullen  for  their  cure.  This 
shows  that  the  truth  was  known  before  us.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Scotch  physicians  have  been  adopted'by  M.  Droussais. 
Shortly  after,  Laennec  converted  into  a  sort  of  certainty  .this  possibility  of 
curing  tubercle?,  which  had  teen  but  imperfectly  understood  by  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Vol.  ii.  I j 
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but  also  without  benefit.  It  is  then  intended  to  empty  the 
chest,  and  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  matter  that  obstructs 
the  viscera ;  the  physicians  that  adopt  this  practice  do  not 
perceive  that  by  stimulating  the  irritated  parts,  the  secretions 
are  rendered  more  copious,  and  that  by  renewing  the  matter 
as  quick  as  it  is  expectorated,  the  disease  is  protracted  and 
aggravated,  instead  of  being  cured.  The  stimulants  that  in- 
crease the  pulmonary  secretions,  can  never  be  employed 
except  after  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  phlogosis  in  the 
bronchia?  and  lungs,  where  the  matter  supplied  by  the  irrita- 
ted tissues  is  expectorated  with  difficulty,  or  where  the 
vascular  erethysim  having  subsided,  the  mucous  secretion 
does  not  become  copious  with  sufficient  rapidity.  In  lym- 
phatic subjects,  whose  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  not  very  irritable, 
and  whose  chest  is  habitually  loaded  with  mucositics,  active 
expectorants  may  be  administered  ;  but  they  would  increase 
the  cough,  and  almost  infallibly  bring  on  disorganization  of 
the  diseased  parts,  when  the  subject  is  dry,  irritable,  and  the 
lungs  secreting  but  a  small  proportion  of  liquids. 

Out  of  the  best  indicated  expectorants,  emetics  in  nausea- 
ting doses  must  be  rejected,  owing  to  their  facility  of  giving 
rise  to  gastritis.  Ammonia,  as  indicated  by  CulJen,  is  too 
powerful  a  substance,  and  is  too  prompt  in  rousing  the  circu- 
lation, to  be  prescribed  without  danger.  Kermes  mineral 
possesses  properties  which  it  is  generally  impossible  to  fore- 
see with  accuracy,  and  deserves  no  confidence.  Vegetable 
substances,  such  as  polygala,  scilla,  the  syrup  of  erysinum, 
&c.  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  indications.  Sul- 
phur, the  sulphuret  of  polass,  and  hydro  sulphurous  waters, 
have  often  been  serviceable,  and  have  justified  the  credit; 
they  now  enjoy. 

The  inspiration  of  aqueous  vapours,  saturated  with  vine- 
gar, ether,  or  aromatic  principles,  have  often  been  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  expectorants  exhibited  internally. 

These  remedies,  by  leaving  the  stomach  free,  are  less  in- 
jurious than  those  which  are  first  to  operate  upon  that  viscus  ; 
but  they  are  also  to  be  prescribed  merely  at  that  period  of 
the  disease  where  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  and  in  sub- 
jects whose  general  susceptibility  as  well  as  pulmonary  irrita- 
bility are  not  much  developed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  aerial  passages  may  become., 
as  well  as  nearly  all  similar  organs,  a  sort  of  emunctory, through 
which  the  constitution  throws  out  of  the  system  the   surplus 
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materials  of  nutrition.  In  lymphatic,  corpulent  subjects, 
who  lead  a  sedentary  and  inactive  life,  and  who  have  arrived 
at  a  certain  age,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  copious  secre- 
tions of  mucosities  in  the  chest,  without  inflammation  in  the 
bronchia?,  or  any  symptom  of  disorganization  in  the  lungs. 
I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  this  disease  in  men,  which, 
I  believe,  is  too  generally  neglected.  I  found  the  patients 
under  the  use  of  pastilles  of  sulphur  or  of  ipecacuanha,  of 
oxymell  scilla?,  or  other  substances  destined  to  keep  up  a  se- 
cretion, the  suppression  of  which  appeared  to  them  dangerous. 
But  in  such  cases  stimulants  are  at  least  useless :  they  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  evacuations  from  the  lungs, 
change  into  a  real  inflammation  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
secretory  process  in  the  bronchia?,  and  finally  give  rise  to  se- 
rious disorders  in  the  lungs.  A  severe  regimen,  continued 
exercise,  low  diet,  revulsives  to  the  skin,  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  new  direction  to  vital  action,  and  relieve  the  lungs 
from  the  habitual  obstruction  existing  within  the  chest. 

Every  paroxysm  of  asthma  generally  terminates  in  a  more 
or  less  abundant  secretion  of  more  or  less  limpid,  viscous  and 
thick  mucosities.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  bring  on 
that  evacuation  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  in  or- 
der to  cause  its  abortion  ;  but  the  remedies  employed  for 
that  purpose  generally  prove  inefficacious,  and  determine, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  inflammation  in  the  stomach, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  cure  ;  they  should  therefore  be  resorted 
to  only  towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  during  which  some 
gently  stimulating  infusions,  such  as  those  of  linden,  orange 
flowers,  &c.  are  alone  proper.  Ipecacuanha,  in  pastilles  or 
syrup,  may  afterwards  become  useful.  I  have  several  times 
made  use  of  them,  and  observed  that  under  their  influence, 
expectoration  is  pretty  soon  established,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  paroxysms  diminish  in  violence.  But,  in  order  to  obtain 
these  results,  the  patient  should  not  be  of  an  irritable  habit, 
that  his  stomach  be  sound,  and  his  mucous  membranes  copi- 
ously supplied  with  secretion. 

Such  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  stimulants  that  pro- 
mote bronchial  secretions  may  become  serviceable  in  practice. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  mode  of  acting,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces which  sanction  the  employment  of  substances  of  a  con- 
trary effect. 
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Section  in. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  pulmonary  secretivu. 

Balsamic  and  resinous  principles,  as  well  as  mucilaginous 
substances,  combined  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  are  fre- 
quently emyloyed  in  medicine  to  promote  expectoration. 
Ivy,  horehound,  and  several  other  labiated  plants  ;  Iceland 
moss,  turpentine,  tar,  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  of  la  Mecque,  of 
Copahu,  and  of  Peru  ;  benzoin,  benzoic  acid,  myrrh,  catechu, 
the  resinous  extracts  of  guaiaeum  and  of  anise,  lime  water,  or 
the  decoction  of  bark,  combined  with  some  mucilage  :  such 
are  the  remedies  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
substances,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
produce  first  an  excitement  in  the  stomach,  and  afterwards 
through  sympathy  or  absorption  of  their  particles,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchia? ;  but  they  differ  with  them 
in  this  respect,  that  far  from  increasing  the  bronchial  secre- 
tion, they  diminish  its  quality  and  promote  its  expulsion. 
This  last  effect  is  only  secondary,  and  is  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  the  impression  received  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  place  which  those  substances  should  occupy  in  the- 
rapeutics, must  be  separate  from  that  of  expectorants  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  substances  which  tend  to  diminish  or 
totally  suppress  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  urinary  passage 
and  genital  organs,  cannot  increase  that  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  lungs.  It  would  be  leading  the  young  practitioner  into 
error  to  continue  to  confound  them  with  scilla  and  kermes, 
for  instance,  which  promote  the  bronchial  secretions.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  restore  that  evacuation  after  it  has  been 
suspended,  it  would  not  be  immaterial  to  prescribe  polygala, 
or  the  balsam  of  Tolu  :  from  this  we  may  conclude  in  fa- 
vour of  the  distinction  I  wish  to  establish  between  substances 
included  under  the  same  denomination.  Clinical  observa- 
tion, directed  towards  the  study  of  the  effect  produced  by 
various  stimulants  upon  the  vitality  of  the  serial  tube,  will 
contribute  to  give  greater  accuracy  to  this  investigation,  and 
perhaps  bring  from  one  into  the  other  crass,  or  entirely  re- 
ject, substances  that  have  been  hitherto  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  nearly  null  in  their  effect. 

There  is  no  remedy  that  has  accelerated  the  death  of  a 
greater  number  of  phthysical  patients,  than  those  commonly 
called  balsamic.     All  balsams  contain  an  acrid  and  stimulat- 
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ing  Substance  :  when  taken  internally,  they  create  a  sense 
of  acrimony  and  heat  in  the  throat,  stomach,  and  intestines; 
under  their  influence,  the  pulse  rises,  and  the  skin  becomes 
dry  and  hot.  By  increasing  the  circulation  in  the  lungs, 
those  substances  accelerate  their  disorganization  in  propor- 
tion to  their  degree  of  activity,  and  to  the  vigour  of  the  pa- 
tient. For  this  reason,  they  ought  to  be  totally  banished 
from  the  treatment  of  phthysis ;  and,  in  this  disease,  we  are 
to  consider  as  real  poisons  all  compositions  containing  bal- 
samic substances,  such  as  the  balsam  of  sulphur  with  aniseed, 
Morton's  pills,  the  pills  of  cynoglosse,  <fcc.  If  these  reme- 
dies have  sometimes  succeeded,  it  was  only  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions which  were  confounded  with  phthysis.  These  reflec- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  been  first  written  by  a  modern  phy- 
siological physician,  belong  to  Bosquillon,  or  perhaps  to  Cullen, 
whose  doctrine  the  former  had  imbibed  in  his  notes  to  his 
translation  of  the  Scotch  physician.  M.  Broussais  very  pro- 
perly adds  that  balsams  stimulate,  and  even  inflame  the 
stomach,  if  that  organ  be  already  disposed  to  irritation,  ac- 
celerate the  appearance  of  diarrhrea,  increase  the  violence  of 
the  hectic  fever,  and  multiply  the  causes  of  destruction  by 
which  the  unfortunate  victims  of  phthisis  are  surrounded. (1) 
There  is  even  more  than  a  perfect  analogy  in  the  precepts 
established  by  those  physicians  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  bal- 
sams and  of  their  compounds,  is  still  more  absolute  in  Cullen 
and  Bosquillon,  than  in  M.  Broussais. 

Although  specially  prescribed,  when  a  copious,  fetid  and 
sanious  expectoration,  mixed  with  streaks  of  blood,  announce 
the  existence  of  some  ulceration  in  the  lungs,  balsamic  sub- 
stances possess  none  of  the  vulnerary  and  cicatrizing  proper- 
ties attributed  to  them  by  modern  physicians.  They  might  not 
be,  however,  totally  useless  in  habits  whose  mucous  secre- 
tions are  abundant,  in  whom  the  lungs  are  easily  engaged, 
in  consequence  of  bronchitis  which  tends  towards  the  chro- 
nic stage.  The  subjects  T  have  before  alluded  to,  whose 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  affected  with  a  copious  se- 
cretion and  habitual  catarrh,  frequently  make  use  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  and  with  some  advantage,  when  the  stomach 
is  not  very  irritable,  and  the  chest  free  from  parenchymatous 
inflammation.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  watch  their 


(1)  Histoire  des  phkgmasies  clroniqucs,  t.  II.  318. 
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effects,  ami  suppress  them  altogether,  as  soon  as  the  epigas- 
tric sensibility,  thirst,  redness  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  the  heat  of  skin  and  ardour  in  the  chest, 
announce  that  they  are  injurious,  and  excite  too  much  irri- 
tation in  the  principal  viscera. 

It  is  in  general  necessary  to  avoid  prescribing  balsamic 
substances  for  a  long  space  of  time  ;  for  they  would  soon 
loose  the  efficacy,  and  require  indefinite  large  doses,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  disgestive  and  repiratory  organs,  whilst 
by  occasionally  suspending  their  employment,  the  organs  arc 
allowed  to  rest,  the  excitement  they  had  experienced  disap- 
pears, and  they  recover  their  former  susceptibility,  without 
being  so  liable  to  contract  alterations  of  structure  which  are 
generally  mortal. 

Balsamic  substances  have  been  tried  to  be  introduced  into 
the  lungs  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Tar  fumigations,  recom- 
mended in  Russia  and  England  by  Sir  A.  Cri^hton,  (1)  have 
already  fallen  into  a  deserved  discredit.  Dr.  F.  Forbes  has 
shown  that  they  operate  unfavourably  in  all  cases  of  con- 
firmed phthisis,  and  that  they  are  admissible  only  in  some 
chronic  catarrhs.  (2)  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
vapours  of  turpentine,  to  all  balsams  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  even  to  benzoic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  benzoin.  These  substances,  thus  administered,  may  be- 
come more  injurious  than  when  taken  through  the  mouth, 
but  they  also  operate  with  less  force  ;  their  use  can  never  be 
sanctioned,  except  in  some  lymphatic  habits,  possessing  little 
irritability,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  accompanied  with  co- 
pious expectoration,  but  without  any  disorganizing  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lungs. 

Experience  has  never  confirmed  the  good  effects  expected 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  oxygen  and  other  stimulating 
gases  for  the  cure  of  consumption  ;  facts,  on  the  contrary,  show 
that  they  are  frequently  injurious. 

When  it  is  intended  to  diminish  expectoration  in  phthysis, 
mucilaginus,  combined  witji  bitter  substances,  constitute  very 
precious  remedies.  They  are,  it  is  true,  unavailing  in  pro- 
found disorganization  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs;  but, 
in  less  serious  cases,  they  rouse  the  strength,  improve  the 


(1)  London  Medical  Repository,  February,  1818. 

(2)  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  October,  132?. 
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condition  of  the  expectoration,  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
cough,  allay  the  irritability  and  hectic  fever.  Such  are  the 
properties  which  M.  Regnault  has  discovered  in  Iceland 
moss,  and  described  with  great  accuracy.  The  decoction  of 
bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  jelly  made  of  hartshorn  or 
isinglass,  might  well  be  substituted  for  that  plant.  Should 
its  bittei  and  astringent  principles  not  agree  with  the  stomach, 
it  would  be  proper  to  extract  the  jelly  it  contains,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  mucilage  of  a  certain  consistency  and  mildness. 
Lichens,  as  well  as  all  bitter  combined  with  gelatinous  sub- 
stances, have  often  produced  the  most  unexpected  benificial 
results  in  protracted  catarrhs,  where  the  subject  is  of  a  lym- 
phatic and  not  very  irritable  habit.  They  are  much  superior 
to  balsams,  and  less  warm,  acrid  and  irritating  fur  the  sto- 
mach and  vascular  system.  "Whenever  irritations  exist  in 
the  abdomen,  they  are  not  to  be  made  use  of,  as  Sir  A. 
(Brighton  very  properly  observes,  especially  if  the  puise  be 
frequent,  the  cough  difficult  and  dry,  the  expectoration  rare, 
and  the  ardour  in  the  chest  considerable. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  con- 
serve of  roses  by  Forestufl,  Valeriola,  and  Riviere,  in  cases 
of  phthysis,  it  must  never  be  given  except  when  the  habit  is 
not  very  irritable,  the  fibres  relaxed,  and  the  expectoration 
too  copious. 

The  acetate  of  lead  has  been  prescribed  against  the  mucous 
secretions  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  against  the  colliquative 
sweats  of  phthysical  patients.  This  preparation,  so  much  ex- 
tolled by  Hundertmark,  has  recently  been  employed  with  a 
sort  of  success  by  M.  Fouquier.  (1)  lie  gives  it  solid,  in  pills 
of  one  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  grains.  M.  Barbier  thinks  it 
can  even  be  carried  farther.  This  remedy  is  nevertheless 
essentially  revulsive;  it  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface,  and  thereby  diminish  the  pulmonary  and 
cutaneous  excretions.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  worth  noticing 
here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages, which  are  still  problematical,  sought  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  can  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  serious  acci- 
dents to  which  it  may  give  rise. 


(])  f'unsidtrations  generates  stir  le  mode  d^ndw.lni.ih'ation  des  intdirarnens, 
et  observations  sur  Pusage  interned*  ^acetate He plowib  ;  par  M.  Ratit  r,  Paris. 
1820,  in  C  wo. 
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The  use  of  digitalis,  of  narcotics,  and  especially  of  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  which  lias  still  a  great  number  of  partisans 
for  the  cure  ofphthysis,  is  to  he  ranked  among  the  stimulat- 
ing medications  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  Their 
effects  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

Section  IV. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  produce  the  absorption  of  lymphatic 
indurations  of  the  lungs. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  at  producing  the  resolution 
of  lymphatic  engorgements,  or  rather  of  the  alterations  occur- 
ing  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation. It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  mea- 
sures, generally  impirical,  which  routine  and  quackery  have 
consecrated  against  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  diseas- 
es to  which  our  species  is  liable ;  emetics  every  two  days  ;  bal- 
sams combined  with  aromatics ;  purgatives  more  or  less  act- 
ive, have  all  been  tried.  These  medications  are  revulsive, 
and  cannot  act  upon  the  lungs  but  by  irritating  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  trial  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  illustrious  prac- 
titioner B.  Rush,  of  mercury  in  consumption,  is  still  carried  on 
in  that  country.  Salivation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  physicians  of 
the  United  States,  is  specially  serviceable  against  indurations 
of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Little,  of  Mercersburg,  has  published  very 
interesting  results,  obtained  from  the  direct  inspiration  of 
mercurial  vapours  sufficiently  concentrated  as  to  being  on 
salivation  in  twenty,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours  at  the 
utmost.  This  American  physician  never  fails  to  subdue  at 
first  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  whenever  it  exists,  and  af- 
terwards to  prescribe  appropriate  tonics  along  with  the  mer- 
curial vapours.(I)  This  method  has  not  been,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  be  employed  in  Europe.  Mercury,  under  whatever 
shape  it  is  administered,  excites  the  vascular  system,  and 
disorders  all  the  functions  ;  and  it  is  readily  conceived  that 
this  blind  conduct  will  be  productive  of  more  mischief  than 
good.  The  deuto-chloruret  of  mercuy,  however,  in  small 
doses,    combined    with     mucilage,    has     proved    successful 


)  Bulletin  de  la  Facultc  de  Medecine,  1809.  p^e  93. 
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in  persons  who  were  reputed  to  have  been  imperfectly  cured 
of  syphilis;  but  amongthe  patients  subjected  to  thistreatment, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  many  have  not  been  bene- 
fitted by  it;  in  others,  it  has  accelerated  the  disorganization  of 
the  lunis  ;  and  those  which  have  been  more  or  less  completely 
cured  by  that,  method,  were  only  affected  with  simple  chronic 
catarrhs,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  emial'y  re- 
lieved by  regimen,  rest,  demulcents  and  revulsions.  Tin's 
fact  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  place  confidence 
in  the  therapeutical  effects  of  one  eighth  or  sixth  part  of  a 
grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  thrown  into  a  cup  of  a  solution 
of  gum,  in  which  it  does  not  fail  to  be  decomposed,  and  con- 
verted into  calomel. 

The  strongest  stimulants,  although  generally  prohibited 
whenever  they  extend  their  action  to  the  inflamed  respiratory 
organs,  may,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  employed  without. 
danger  in  some  constitutions.  But  the  medication  which  some 
phvsicians  have  advised,  and  which  consists  in  creating  an 
artificial  fever,  with  the  view  to  promote  the  resolution  of 
tubercles  and  the  disappearance  of  lymphatic  indurations,  is 
to  be  totally  prohibited.  It  is  very  easy  to  produce  fever  in 
exhausted  subjects,  where  the  stomach  and  nervous  system 
are  very  irritable  and  excitable.  This  is  brought  on  by 
means  of  bitters,  acid  and  irritating  substances,  known  under 
the  pompous  name  of  antiscorbutics,  of  prepartions  of  anti- 
mony and  sulphur  ;  but,  by  accelerating  the  circulation,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  increase  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  by 
occasioning  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  pass  to  the  affected 
tissues.  It  is  not  the  resolution  of  tubercles  or  of  indurations 
which  is  thereby  produced,  but  the  suppuration  and  disorgani- 
zation of  both.  M.  Broussais  very  judiciously  observes  that 
some  individuals  may  resist  for  a  length  of  time  the  influence 
of  this  aggravation  of  the  evil;  but  the  greater  number  re- 
ceive their  death  blow  at  the  very  first  dose  of  such  remedies. 
Again,  stimulants,  even  the  best  indicated  and  apparently  the 
most  beneficial,  in  cases  of  phthysis,  must  be  abandoned  the 
moment  that  the  pulse  rises,  and  fever  brought  on  or  increas- 
ed, This  rule  is  without  exception  ;  neither  the  apparent  de- 
bility of  the  subject,  nor  lividity  of  the  skin,  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles,  small  pulse,  nor  the  state  of  vacuity  of  the  arteries, 
can  authorise  the  use  of  tonics,  whenever  they  produce  the 
effects  abovementioned.  By  a  deviation  from  this  course  of 
conduct,  the  physician  will  have  to  repent  for  having  multi- 

VOL.  IT.  12 
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plied  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  accelerated  a  dissolu- 
tion which  might  have  been  retarded  by  a  more  rational  and 
methodical  treatment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OV   DIRECT  STIMULATING   xMEDI CATIONS   APPLIED   TO  THE 
DIGESTIVE  CANAL. 

Section  I. 

General  considerations* 

If  it  be  true  that  few  organs  are  more  frequently  affected 
with  irritation  than  the  digestive  canal,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  none  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  as  great  a  number  of  di- 
etetic and  medicinal  stimulants.  When  we  consider  how  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  incessantly  tormented  by  all  sorts 
of  agents,  both  in  health  and  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  can  resist  so  many  causes  of  organization.  They 
are  the  habitual  depositories  of  stimulants  destined  to  modify 
other  parts;  and  during  their  disorders,  the  loss  of  appetite, 
a  profound  sense  of  debility,  repugnance  to  the  exercise  of 
volition  or  its  absolute  impossibility,  are  as  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  invite  the  physician  to  prescribe  stimu- 
lating substances.  Hence  they  have  been  given  under  every 
shape,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  medical  doc- 
trine generally  adopted  at  the  present  day,  is  to  have  pointed 
out  the  danger  attending  their  exhibition  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

The  stimulating  medications  made  use  of  in  the  diseases 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  classed  as  follows  :  1st,  evacu- 
ants.  2d,  tonics  and  stimulants,  3d,  astringents,  4th,  counter- 
poisons  and  vermifuges. 
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Section  II. 

Of  the  means  of  promoting  secretions  and  exhalations  in  the 
digestive  viscera. 

The  stimulants  that  excite  the  secretions  and  exhalations 
of  the  digestive  canal,  never  operate  without,  at  the  same 
time,  promoting  contractions,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines.  Hence  the  name  of  emetic  or  purgative 
which  has  been  given  them.  But  in  the  medication  they  pro- 
duce, muscular  action,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  remedy,  of  the 
matter  accumulated  in  the  gastro-intestinal  cavity,  and  of  the 
liquids  instantaneously  thrown  out  by  the  exhalants,  is  of  a 
lesser  importance  than  the  impression  immediately  received 
by  the  stimulated  membranes.  From  this  impression,  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  advantages  or  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  use  of  evacuants,  and  it  is  also  upon  that  im- 
pression that  the  physiological  physician  is  to  fix  his  special 
attention. 

Of  Emetics. — When  the  stomach  is  irritated  or  overloaded 
with  indigestible  alimentary  substances,  the  mildest  liquids, 
taken  warm,  and  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  will  alone 
induce  vomiting.  Water,  milk,  the  decoctions  of  mucilagi- 
nous plants,  are  also  particularly  fitted  for  that  purpose,  as 
also  titillating  the  uvula  and  pharynx  with  the  hairs  of  a 
quill,  or  with  the  fingers. 

Among  the  irritating  emetics,  antimonium  tartarizatum 
and  ipecacuanha  are  the  most  prominent.  The  root  of  this 
last  mentioned  plant  contains  a  particular  substanre,  of  the 
nature  of  alkalis,  in  which  its  emetic  property  essentially  re- 
sides, and  which  MM.  Magendie  and  Pelletier  have  called 
emetine.  This  substance  may  be  substituted  for  ipecacuanha, 
in  subjects  who  feel  a  particular  repugnance  for  that  remedy. 
Emetine,  coloured  or  impure,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  three  to 
four  grains  for  adults  ;  that  which  is  white,  or  in  a  pure  state, 
lias  the  same  effect  at  the  dose  of  one  grain.  By  dissolving 
it  in  two  ounces  of  a  gentle  infusion  of  orange  flowers,  with 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  syrup,  a  vomitive  potion  is  ob- 
tained which  is  not  very  disagreeable,  and  is  to  be  administered 
in  the  dose  of  one  spoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
vomiting  comes  on.(l) 

(1)  Emetine  serves  also  for  making-  pastilles  or  a  syrup  which  is  capable 
of  being-  substituted   for   the  syrup   and  pastilles  oi"  ipecacuanha.     Thirty, 
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Various  substances  have  been  proposed,  but  to  no  effect, 
as  substitutes  for  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha.  The  leaves 
of  asarum  europeum,  extolled  by  Linnaeus  and  by  M.  Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps  ;  the  roots  of  several  species  of  violet,  in 
which  M.  Boullay  has  discovered  emetine,  which  he,  there- 
fore calls  violine ;  the  powdered  roots  of  some  kinds  of  eu- 
phorbium,  employed  by  MM.  Coste  and  Villemet,  evidently 
possess  a  considerable  emetic  property  ;  but  their  effects  are 
neither  so  accurately  known,  nor  perhaps  so  constant,  as  to 
merit  the  preference  over  other  emetics.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  kermes  mineral,  emetic  wine,  and  to  a  variety  of 
other  preparations  now  fallen  into  disrepute  When  pharma- 
cology supplies  us  with  more  certain  remedies,  free  from  in- 
convenience and  danger,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse 
to  others  of  a  doubtful  character. 

The  operation  of  emetics  cannot  be  too  carefully  analysed. 
Their  first  effect  is  to  irritate  the  mucous   membrane   of  the 
stomach.     Under  their  influence,  a  slight  and  fugitive  con- 
gestion  takes   place  in  the  internal  coat  when  the  parts  are 
healthy;  but  this  congestion  becomes  of  a   certain  duration 
and  of  an  inflammatory  nature  when  the  stomach  is  already 
irritated,  or  the  remedy  given  in  too  large  doses.     This  phe- 
nomenon  is  soon   accompanied  with  a  copious  secretion  of 
thick  and  viscous  mucosities,  and  with  an  exhalation  of  fluid 
from  the  lungs,  which  mixes  with  the  medicine,  and  which 
Darwin  has  seen  amounting,  in  some  circumstances,  to  four 
or  five  tumblerfuls.     The  duodenum  always  participates  in 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  excitement  of  its  inter- 
nal coat  is  soon  communicated  to  the  liver,  as  well  as  to  the 
pancreas,  the  secretory  process  of  which  is  thereby  immedi- 
ately increased.     The  first  intestine  then  contains  a  more  or 
less  yellow  and  deep  coloured  bile,  united  with  the  pancrea- 
tic juice,   which  are  carried  by  the  antiperistaltic  motion  of 
the  bowels  into  the  stomach. 

Whilst  these  phenomena  are  taking  place,  the  patient  feels 
a  disagreeable  sense  of  uneasiness  and  obstruction  in  the 
epigastric  region.  Ths  nervous  system  is  sympathetically  ex- 
two  grains  ol coloured  emetine,  in  four  ounces  of  sugar,  are  made  into  pills 
of  nine  grains  each,  one  of  which  it  to  be  given  every  hour.  The  syrup  con- 
tains sixteen  gr^ns  of  emetine  in  every  pound.  The  dose  of  the  pure  erne- 
tine  must  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  that  which  is  coloured.  (Magendie's 
Formulary^  translated  by  Dr.  Baxter,  of  New  York.)    {Note  of  the  author.) 
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uited  ;  hiccup,  nausea,  and  retchings  follow  in  order  ;  a  viscous 
sweat  flows  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  and  especially 
iVoin  the  face,  until  vomiting  comes  on  and  expels  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  This  sort  of  crisis  brings  on  speedy  relief, 
but  the  same  symptoms  soon  return  for  a  number  of  times, 
until  the  impression  produced  by  the  emetic  is  totally  ex- 
hausted. 

Next  follow  great  fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  sometimes  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  sleep.  These  phenomena,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  a  gentle  perspiration,  or  a  copious  secretion 
of  urine,  as  well  as  a  state  of  relief  and  ease,  prove  the  vio- 
lence of  the  efforts  caused  by  the  remedy,  and  the  extent  of 
the  disorders  it  has  occasioned  in  the  vital  actions.  Every 
part  of  the  body  shares  the  convulsions  of  vomiting.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  action,  which  is  sympathetically  dis- 
turbed, the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  lungs  are  also  power- 
fully  shaken.  During  every  effort,  the  blood  not  being  able 
to  arrive  freely  to  the  heart,  stops  in  the  large  veins,  flushes 
the  face,  engorges  the  brain,  and  distends  its  capillaries  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  dispose  it  in  a  great  measure  to  hemorrhage 
and  apoplexy,  or  even  give  rise  to  those  accidents.  But 
these  secondary  effects,  which  have  caused  emetics  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sudorifics,  diuretics  or  emmenagogues,  are  the  re- 
sult of  sympathies  ;  they  are  but  transient,  and  subordinate 
to  the  impression  received  by  the  stomach.  The  fundamen- 
tal agency  of  emetics  resides  in  that  impression. 

As  the  phenomena  of  gastric  affections  become  better  un- 
derstood, this  general  rule  will  probably  be  established,  that 
emetics  can  never  be  decidedly  beneficial,  except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  stomach  actually  contains  foreign  and 
irritating  substances,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave 
longer  on  the  stomach.  They  are  to  be  almost  exclusively 
reserved  for  bringing  on  evacuations,  the  necessity  of  which 
is  indicated  by  positive  signs;  but  even  then,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  emetics  are  irritating,  and  that  the  mild- 
est of  them  are  to  be  preferred.  Whenever  the  stomach  con- 
tains poisonous  matter,  or  is  over-loaded  with  aliments,  titra- 
tion of  the  throat,  or  copious  tepid  drinks,  are  entitled  to  a 
decided  preference  over  emetics.  Should  ipecacuanha,  tar- 
tarized  antimony  or  emetine  be  deemed  indispensable,  they 
should  be  given  uncombined  with  others  or  among  them- 
selves, and  in  very  small  doses,  in  order  to  avoid  violently 
exciting  the  stomach.     Experience  docs  not  appear  to  have 
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positively  shown  that  any  one  of  those  substances  possesses  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  others ;  but  ipecacuanha  seems 
to  ha  milder  than  the  other  two. 

When  vomiting  comes  on,  it  is  greatly  assisted  by  copious 
mild  drinks,  which  will  ease  and  shorten  the  retchings,  and 
contribute  to  allay  the  irritating  effect  of  the  remedy. 

It  was  formerly  thought  useful  to  fill  the  stomach  with  food, 
before  giving  an  emetic,  in  order  to  assist  vomiting.  This 
practice  added  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  remedy,  and 
to  that  constituting  the  disease.  The  same  effect  is  obtained 
in  a  more  rational  manner,  by  means  of  diluent    mild  drinks. 

Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  evacuations 
produced  by  a  vomit,  because  they  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
citement it  creates  in  the  organs  from  which  they  proceed. 
The  relief  and  rest  that  follows  their  effects  isto  be  carefully 
attended  to  ;  for  experience  has  taught  that  they  are  moie 
the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  disorder  and  efforts  occasion- 
ed by  the  remedy,  than  of  the  resolution  of  the  phlogosis, 
which  frequently  resumes  its  ooures,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance again  the  next  day  with  renewed  vigour  and  extent. 

In  violent  irritations  of  the  stomach,  when  patients  spon- 
taneously vomit  bilious  and  greenish  mucosities,  a  number  of 
physicians  had  immediate  recourse  to  emetics.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  either  the  patient  was  suddenly  cured,  or  the 
disease  changed  into  a  more  violent  disorder,  or  into  bilious 
adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers.  I  have  often  witnessed  those 
fatal  mutations,  which  were  applauded  by  ignorance,  in  con- 
sidering the  disease  as  unmasked,  instead  of  recognising  that 
it  had  simply  been  exasperated  by  the  remedy.  This  order 
of  things  has  now  given  place  to  antiphlogistics,  as  indicated 
in  the  first  division  of  this  work,  which  prevents  that  train  of 
accidents  and  of  mortal  fevers  which  were  so  apt  to  follow 
extensive  bilious  and  gastric  derangements. 

Emetics  are  generally  improper  during  irritations  of  the 
stomach  ;  they  can  never  be  allowed  except  in  lymphatic  sub- 
jects, whose  fibres  are  relaxed  and  not  very  irritable,  the 
thirst  null,  tongue  wide,  pale  at  its  edges,  loaded  in  the  cen- 
tre with  thick  and  yellowish  mucosities;  the  belly  souple, 
without  great  morbid  heat,  or  pain  on  pressure.  In  such 
cases,  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  not  intense;  a  viscous 
mucosity  covers  its  villous  coat;  and  by  creating  in  that  mem- 
brane an  artificial  excitement,  a  copious  exhalation,  it  is 
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possible    to  change  that   condition,  diminish  the  rapidity  of 
the  vital  actions,  and  promote  a  more  speedy  resolution. 

Physicians  of  the  present  day  may,  however,  use  emetics 
with  greater  security  than  formerly.  Instead  of  giving  infu- 
sions of  camomile,  broths  and  other  stimulants  susceptible  of 
increasing  the  irritation  caused  by  the  emetic,  after  its  exhi- 
bition, they  prescribe  a  severe  abstinence,  gummy  drinks, 
and  emollient  fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  last  traces  of  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  restore 
that  organ  with  greater  certainty  to  its  healthy  condition. 

When,  by  means  of  general  antiphlogistics  and  local  bleed- 
ing, the  symptoms  of  gastritis  have  been  subdued,  and  the 
tongue  remains  white  or  yellowish,  the  patient  experiencing 
a  constant  bilious  taste,  a  violent  head-ache  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  repeated  efforts  at  voria  ,  without 
fever,  heat  of  skin,  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  an  emetic  may 
be  allowed,  carefully  watching  its  effects,  and  removing,  by 
means  of  mild  demulcent  drinks,  the  unpleasent  con  ;ences 
it  might  produce.  The  continuance  of  emollient  drinks  and 
of  abstinence,  would  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  operate  the 
cure  of  those  symptoms  ;  but  a  more  active  treatment  is  re- 
sorted to  with  the  view  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
without  adopting  a  doubtful  course.  Opium,  as  prescribed 
by  Sydenham,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  emetic  has 
been  taken,  in  order  to  subdue  the  irritation  that  might  still 
remain  in  consequence  of  the  vomiting,  is  now  totally  aban- 
doned; and  even  should  that  be  the  result,  narcotics  are  not 
the  remedies  proper  to  be  employed. (I) 

With  regard  to  furunculous  eruptions,  which  are  justly 
considered  as  frequently    arising  from  irritation  of  the   sto- 

(l)  Emetics,  says  M.  Broussais,  can  never  cure  gastro-enteritis,  except 
by  the  revulsion  and  critical  evacuations  they  produce:  their  effect  is,  there- 
fore, uncertain  in  slight  cases;  and  in  more  serious  circumstances,  they  are 
always  dangerous;  for  they  never  fail  to  increase  the  inflammation,  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  cure.  [Examen,  Proi>osistio.n  t287.)  This  doc- 
trine appears  to  me  incontrovertible.  Rut  if  emetics  cure  some  cases  of 
slight  gastritis,  it  is  probably  not  by  revulsion,  since  they  operate  on  the  dis- 
eased organ  ;  it  is  by  changing  the  condition  of  the  organ  and  substituting  an 
irritation,  followed  with  critical  evacuations,  and  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  constituting  the  disease.  The  crisis  is  then  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  change  induced  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  wecan- 
not  with  propriety  call  revulsive  a  medication  which,  conssts  in  stimulating 
parts  already  irritated,  otherwise  it  would  become  necessary  to  give  another 
name  to  tho  medications  exercised  at  a  distance  from  those  parts,  with  the 
view  to  relieve  them.     [Note  of  the  author. ) 
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niach,  emetics  are  to  be  totally  excluded  from  their  treatment; 
in  many  cases  they  perpetuate  them,  by  keeping  up  the  in- 
ternal inflammation  of  which  they  are  the  result.  They  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  those  circumstances,  unless  the  patient 
presents  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  above  indicated. 

Of  Purgatives. — The  preceding  considerations,  relative  to 
the  mode  of  acting  of  emetic  preparations,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances requiring  or  tolerating  their  employment,  are  almost 
entirely  applicable  to  purgatives.  Among  these  we  may 
again  meet  with  emetics,  given  in  small  doses,  diluted  in  a 
large  vehicle.  Their  minute  particles  being  then  more  di- 
vided, cannot  strongly  irritate  the  stomach,  and  are  carried 
with  the  liquid  into  the  intestines,  where  they  cause  purging. 
All  stimulating  or  simply  indigestible  substances,  which  fa- 
tigue the  digestive  canal,  may  also  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  most  common  among  purgatives  properly  so  called,  are 
honey,  prunes,  tamarinds,  manna,  cassia,  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  of  olive  and  of  ricinum,  the  syrup  of  peach  flowers, 
the  tartrates  of  potass  and  of  soda,  the  sub-phosphate  of  so- 
da, sulphates  of  potass,  of  soda  and  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  the 
mineral  waters  which  hold  these  salts  in  solution  ;  the  proto- 
ehloruret  of  mercury,  nerprum,  rhubarb  and  senna;  next  to 
ihern  we  have  gratiola,  bryony,  the  second  bark  of  the  black 
willow  tree,  black  hellebore,  jalap,  aloes,  colocynth,  vera- 
trine,  croton  oil,  &c. 

All  these  substances  act  in  the  same  manner, but  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence.  They  all  produce  a  certain  de- 
gree of  irritation  in  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  redness, 
increased  temperature,  slight  tumefaction,  and  generally 
with  pain  in  their  mucous  membrane.  The  disorder  which 
then  takes  place  is  less  great  than  in  vomiting,  but  it  is  cha- 
racterized by  all  the  accidents  of  a  transient  or  somewhat 
permanent  enteritis. 

The  irritating  effect  of  purgatives  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  generally  inconsiderable,  except 
when  that  organ  is  very  excitabel,or  to  acertain  degre  eirri- 
fated.  The  excitement  it  receives  may  also  be  such  as  to 
cause  its  sudden  contraction,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  pur- 
gative through  the  mouth.  In  most  cases,  a  sense  of  ob- 
struction,of  heaviness  and  even  heat,  is  felt  at  the  epigastri- 
um, with  a  reluctance  for  food.  But  the  irritation  seems 
shortly  to  change  its  seat  ;  as  the  stomach  becomes  more 
tree,  horborygens  come  on,  the  belly  is  tumefied  ;  colic  painr 
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and  copious  frequent  stools.  In  its  progressive  march,  the 
irritating  substance  acts  successively  upon  the  various  parts 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  duodenum,  it  stimulates  the 
orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  promotes  a  rapid  and 
copious  secretion  of  bile ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  downwards, 
its  presence  occasions  the  exhalation  of  a  quantity  of  muco- 
sites, until  it  reaches  the  rectum,  and  is  finally  expelled. 

The  impression  produced  hy  purgatives  upon  the  intes- 
tines always  accelerates  their  peristaltic  motion.  The  first 
stools  chiefiy  consist  of  the  feecal  matters  lodged  in  the  large 
intestines;  shortly  after,  the  evacuations  are  composed  of 
mucous,  serous,  bilious,  and  more  or  less  copious  liquids, 
mixed  with  the  purgative  and  with  the  drinks  administered 
in  order  to  promote  its  action  :  the  latter  almost  exclusively 
constitute  the  last  evacuations. 

The  irritating  action  of  purgatives  singularly  varies  in  the 
threefold  respect  of  its  violence,  duration,  and  extent.  W  hen 
the  substance  does  not  possess  very  great  activity,  it  only 
promotes  the  secretions  and  exhalations  above  mentioned. 
As  it  proceeds  through  the  alimentary  canal,  the  parts  dis- 
engaged during  its  passage  soon  recover  their  natural  condi- 
tion ;  in  this  manner,  it  affects  but  very  small  portions  of  in- 
testine successively  and  separately.  Below  the  place  which 
it  actually  stimulates,  the  purgative  does  not  yet  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  above  it,  the  excitement  it  has  pro- 
duced is  already  begining  to  subside. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  substances  highly  irri- 
tating are  made  use  of:  the  over-excitement  of  the  intestines 
persists  in  the  parts  primitively  affected,  and  extends  to  a 
distance,  as  the  purgative  approaches  the  anus.  Instead  of 
mucosities  and  perspiratory  fluids,  the  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testines furnishes  a  certain  quantity  of  blood.  The  colic 
pains  are  very  acute,  the  anus  becomes  hot,  violent  retch- 
ings and  tenesmus  succeed  eacli  other  with  rapidity.  The 
duodenum,  the  latter  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  ceecum,  and  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  large  intestines,  specially  receive 
the  effects  of  that  incendiary  irritation,  traces  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  enteritis  which  follows  persists  for  some  days, 
or  even  weeks  and  months.  I  have  known  a  man  who,  six 
months  after  having  taken  a  purgative  poison  which  had 
acquired  celebrity,  still  had  three  or  four  liquid  and  painful 
stools  ever  dav.  In  this  case,  the  enteritis  has  become  chro- 
Vol.  ii."  13 
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nic ;  and  the  subject  was  still  rejoicing  of  the  lasting  effects 
of  the  remedy  ! 

The  sympathetic  phenomena  produced  by  purgatives  de- 
serve a  serious  attention,  in  as  much  as  they  give  the  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  to  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated. 
When  colic  pains  come  on,  the  pulse  becomes  unequal  and 
intermittent  ;  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation  of  the 
remedy,  it  is  smaller  and  more  frequent  than  in  health.  A 
general  and  painful  sense  of  cold,  or  rather  a  sort  of  shiver- 
ing, is  occasionally  felt ;  the  skin  is  dry  ;  perspiration, 
urine,  and  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  either  diminished  or  suppressed. 
The  liquids  extravasated  in  the  serous  cavities  are  some- 
times taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  Muscular  strength  is 
impaired  ;  the  limbs  are  unwilling  to  move  ;  the  sensations 
appear  vague  and  imperfect  ;  the  intellectual  functions  are 
difficult  and  slow,  and  the  inclination  to  sleep  is  irresistible. 
The  severity  of  these  symptoms  is  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  intestinal  irritation.  When  they  arc  moderate,  and  soon 
disappear,  the  urine  becomes  more  copious,  the  cutaneous 
perspiration  returns,  the  pulse  is  large,  and  all  the  various 
elaborations,  previously  suspended,  are  re-established.  At 
this  period,  weakness  subsides,  and  the  want  of  aliments  re- 
turns. Within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  the  physician  has 
been  able  to  observe  all  the  phenomena  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline,  and  of  a  sort  of  termination  by  crisis,  also,  of 
the  convalescence  of  a  more  or  less  moderate  enteritis.  But 
when  the  impression  of  the  purgative  has  been  too  great,  the 
inflammation,  far  from  disappearing,  becomes  stationary,  and 
may  even  terminate  into  a  state  of  advnamy. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  necessity  of  being  careful  and  reserved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  purgatives.  Their  impression  is  more  consi- 
derable and  lasting  than  that  of  emetics.  Some  physicians 
place  them  among  debilitants  ;  but  their  doctrine,  which  is 
correct  in  some  respects,  requires  explanation. 

Purgatives  never  debilitate  the  intestinal  canal ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  stimulate  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  increase 
its  secretions,  serous  exhalations  and  peristaltic  motion.  In 
this  respect,  laxatives  act  in  the  same  manner  as  drastics, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  their  impression  is  not  so  pow- 
erful, that  they  may  be  readily  assimilated,  and  that  they 
are  less  irritating.     M.  Barbier  has  committed  a  great  error 
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in  attributing  to  them  a  relaxing  and  astenic  property,  the 
existence  of  which  is  entirely  don  led  by  facts.  We  may 
easily  pass  by  insensible  gradations  from  the  milder  minora- 
tives  to  the  warmest  drastic,  without  being  able  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation.  The  particles  of  jalap  and  of  croton  oil 
when  largely  diluted  arc  merely  laxative  ;  those  of  manna 
or  of  cream  of  tartar,  placed  in  contact  with  an  intestine  the 
sensibility  of  which  is  much  exalted,  may  inflame  it  to  a  high 
degree,  and  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  a  violent 
purging. 

The  general  weakness  and  unwllingness  to  move,  which 
accompanies  the  action  of  purgatives,  are  the  result  of  the 
pain  they  occasion  in  the  intestines,  as  we  find  it  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  whole  history  of  enteritis.     After  the  operation  of 
the  remedy,   should  the  pulse  be  reduced  in  frequency  and 
vigour,  tiiis  phenomenon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of 
the  artificial  excitement  produced  in  the  intestines,  and  some- 
times of  that  for  which  the  remedy  has  been  prescribed.     On 
the  contrary,  should  the  irritation  be  thereby  increased,  the 
symptoms  of  debility  will  not  take  place,  or  if  they  do,  they 
will  be  accompanied  with  other  phenomena  that  characterize 
gastro-enteritis  with   adynamy.     In   appreciating  the  state  of 
debility  resulting  from  purgatives,  we  are  to  take  into  account 
the  general  fatigue  they  produce,  and  from  which  the  nervous 
system  tends  to  recover  by  means  of  rest  and  sleep  ;  and  also 
the  material   loss   occasioned  by  the    increase   of    intestinal 
secretions  and  exhalations  ;  but  T  do  not  believe  that,  except 
the  cases  of  excessive  evacuations,  this  loss  can  have  a  great 
share  in  the  production  of  the  state  of  asteny  which  then  exists. 
In  genera;,  when  the  secretions  are  increased,  it  is  much  less 
the  expelled  substance  that  caused  the  debility,  than  the  irri- 
tation which  lias  occasioned  that  increased  secretion,  and  sym- 
pathetically disordered  the  principal  viscera. 

The  question  must,  therefore,  be  decided  as  follows:  1st, 
purgatives  constantly  stimulate  or  irritate  the  intestines;  2d, 
they  never  occasion  general  debility  but  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  and  fatigue  they  occasion,  of  the  cessation  of  the  irrita- 
tation  previously  existing,  and  lastly,  of  the  material  losses  to 
which  they  give  rise;  3d,  when  they  exasperate  instead  of 
curing  irritations,  they  increase  the  i'ever,  heat,  and  all  the 
sympathetic  excitements,  or  produce  general  adynamy. 

These  remarks  are  entirely  applicable  to  emetics,  which 
some  French  practitioners,  in  imitation  of  the   Italian  con- 
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tro-stimulisls,  have  determined  to  consider   as    possessing   a 
mild  and  antiphlogistic  property. 

Purgatives  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  anus, 
in  frictions  on  the  skin,  or  injection  in  the  veins.  The  two  lat- 
ter arc  not  much  used  ;  frictions  with  the  tinctures  of  jalap  or 
aloes  are  too  uncertain,  and  their  introduction  into  the  veins 
too  dangerous  to  deserve  a  place  among  therapeutical  agents. 
Purgative  cnemata  are  more  really  and  generally  useful. 
Their  employment  is  founded  upon  this  important  fact,  that 
excitements  produced  in  the  rectum  and  colon  are  transmit- 
ted, through  the  sympathies  or  the  continuity  of  mem- 
branes, to  the  small  intestines,  in  which  they  accelerate  the 
peristaltic  contractions,  and  produce  a  copious  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  phenomena  of  purging.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  effect,  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  purgative  sub- 
stance should  penetrate  far  into  the  large  intestines.  The 
irritating  impression  exercised  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum  by  suppositories  of  soap,  aloes  or  othes  substances, 
are  sufficient  to  excite  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

There  is  this  essential  difference  between  the  purgatives 
administered  through  the  mouth  and  those  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  that  the  former  act  more  powerfully  upon  the  supe- 
rior portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whilst  the  latter  operate 
at  first  upon  its  inferior  extremity,  and  very  slightly  upon  the 
parts  above  :  hence  the  dose  of  the  last  should  always  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  others. 

From  this  remarkable  difference  of  action,  we  derive  the 
following  important  precept,  that  in  inflammations  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  first  divisions  of  the  small  intestines,  the 
purgatives  that  the  case  requires  are  to  be  injected  into  the 
rectum;  and  reciprocally,  when  purgatives  are  called  for  in 
colitis,  they  are  to  be  given  through  the  mouth,  because  when 
they  arrive  at  the  rectum,  they  are  dissolved,  milder,  and  less 
susceptible  of  producing  much  excitement. 

There  are  some  purgatives  that  operate  specially  upon 
certain  parts  of  the  digestive  canal.  Thus,  castor  oil,  the 
neutral  salts,  manna,  affect  the  superior  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  ;  aloes  and  hellebore,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  irri- 
tate the  colon  and  rectum.  According  to  circumstances,  the- 
rapeutics is  much  benefitted  by  this  difference  of  properties  in 
remedies  of  the  same  class. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  purgatives  or  the  channel 
through  which  they  are  introduced,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind 
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that  they  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  enteritis  which  it  is 
necessary  to  subdue  and  bring  to  a  happy  termination. 
Hence  the  subject  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  preliminary  diet  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  by  copious  diluent  drinks,  for  the 
reception  of  the  irritating  substance.  As  soon  as  this  is  ad- 
ministered, and  when  uneasiness,  colic  pains  and  dejections 
come  on,  large  quantities  of  barley  water,  of  gelatinous  or 
herbaceous  broths,  must  be  prescribed.  These  liquids  pro- 
mote the  purging,  by  gently  exciting  the  intestinal  secretions 
and  contractions,  and  by  preventing  an  over-excitement  of 
the  blood-vessels.  In  many  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a 
very  gently  purgative  should  move  the  intestinal  canal,  when 
laxative  broths  shall  keep  up,  and  even  increase  the  evacua- 
tion. During  the  operation  of  the  remedy,  the  patient  must, 
remain  quiet,  avoid  exercise  and  cold,  which  might  derange 
or  exasperate  the  phlegmasia  with  which  he  is  affected.  Af- 
ter that  operation  has  ceased,  the  same  measures  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  accelerate  the  disappearance  of  the  irritation. 
Broth  and  soup  are  injurious  before  the  lapse  of  six,  twelve 
or  Uventy-four  hours;  for  they  have  often  changed  into  violent 
enteritis,  a  simple  excitement  which,  without  them,  would 
have  disappeared  in  a  few  hours. 

The  various  substances  that  we  have  mentioned  are  sel- 
dom given  by  themselves.  Manna,  senna,  the  neutral  salts, 
combined  in  different  proportions,  generally  constitute  that 
disgusting  preparation,  called  a  physic,  which  is  so  extensive- 
ly used.  Neither  theory  nor  practice  even  sanctioned  such 
mixtures;  one  purgative  substance  judiciously  selected,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  subject,  to  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  the  excitement  necessary  to  be  produced,  is  infi- 
nitely more  proper  than  all  those  barbarous  associations  of  re- 
medies contained  in  the  Formularies.  Instead  of  correcting 
the  effect  of  drastics,  minoratives  add  another  stimulation  to 
that  which  the  others  already  excite  to  a  high  degree.  If 
the  minorative  be  sufficient,  let  it  be  given  alone  ;  if  a  more 
energetic  stimulant  be  necessary,  instead  of  combining  it  with 
one  less  active,  let  it  be  administered  in  a  due  proportion  to 
the  force  of  action  intended  to  be  produced.  This  unneces- 
sary complication  of  medicinal  agents  will  expose  to  serious 
consequences,  whilst  it  perpetuates  the  darkness  by  which 
therapeutics  is  still  surrounded. 

Physicians  have  long  made  use  of  emetic  and  purgatives 
combined,  and  designated  under  the  name  of  emeto-cathartics. 
Ipecacuanha,   or  emetic  tartar,  mixed  with  the  sulphates  of 
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soda  or  potass,  either  by  themselves,  or  diluted  in  the  infu- 
sions of  senna,  of  gratiola,  and  of  other  similar  plants,  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  those  mixtures.  They  are  still  used 
against  saburrhal  obstructions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  operate  upon  the  whole 
digestive  canal.  But  an  isolated  emetic  or  purgative  may 
become  injurious,  and  if  so  much  circumspection  be  neces- 
sary in  their  employment,  how  many  dangers  will  not  attend 
both  administered  at  the  same  time?  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be  totally  banished;  for  it  can  never  be  necessary,  and  it 
is  always  hazardous,  to  irritate  simultaneously  the  whole  ex- 
tent of -the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  indi- 
cation which  consists  in  evacuating  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, very  seldom  presents  itself,  except  where  irritating 
enemata  are  to  be  substituted  for  cathartics.  In  some  cases 
of  gastro-enteritis,  which  appear  to  require  vomiting  and 
purging,  it  is  generally  better  to  begin  with  the  first,  and 
order  the  other  two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  irritation 
produced  by  vomiting  shall  have  totally  subsided. 

Some  persons  require  emetics,  and  especially  purgatives, 
every  year,  every  six  and  even  three  months.  In  many  of 
them,  costiveness  is  so  constant  as  tocall  for  a  laxativeevery 
week,  and  in  some  cases,  every  two  or  three  days.  No  habit 
ean  be  more  pernicous  than  this  indulgence.  If  a  man  is 
subject  to  periodical  gastro-hepatic  irritations,  characterized 
by  evacuations  of  bile,  loss  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  &c.j  these  phenomena  indicate  that  the  digestive 
viscera  are  too  much  excited,  and  that  the  food  is  too  abun- 
dant and  of  a  bad  condition.  Evacuants  are  not  the  proper 
remedies  in  such  cases,  but  a  more  severe  regimen,  greater 
exercise,  a  daily  use  of  diluent,  gummy  or  acidulated  drinks. 
In  this  manner  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  obviated,  whilst  purgatives  would  either  aggravate  the  dis- 
order, or  produce  but  a  temporary  cure.  The  successive 
ingestion  of  stimulating  food  and  of  irritating  remedies  never 
fail  to  exhaust  the  organs,  increase  their  sensibility,  and  give 
rise  to  serious  chronic  inflammations.  The  consequence  of 
the  habit  of  taking  purgatives  during  several  years,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  is,  that  the  patient  will  eventually  be  unable 
to  recover  from  one  of  those  occasions,  and  fall  a  victim, 
both  to  his  bad  regimen,  and  to  the  means  employed  for  re- 
moving its  effects.  Such  is  the  kind  of  death  which  termi- 
nates the  existence  of  most  of  those  men  who,  being  endowed 
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with  a  vigourous  constitution,  appear  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  purgatives,  and  who  can  longer  resist  their  dele- 
terious action. 

Persons  advanced  in  years  frequently  have  their  stomach 
and  intestines  inactive,  and  their  alvine  evacuations  rare, 
dry  and  difficult ;  in  these  cases,  drastics  and  those  pretended 
health  powders,  which  would  better  be  called  death  poivdcrs, 
are  eminently  injurious.  The  digestive  organs  become  ac- 
customed to  them  ;  the  doses  must  continually  be  increased, 
until  they  are  such  as  to  create  a  permanent  intestinal  in- 
flammation. The  most  rational  conduct  is  to  take  every  day  a 
certain  quantity  of  an  emoilient  drink,  mixing  with  the  food 
cooked  fruits,  ripe  raisins  during  the  season,  and  herbaceous 
vegetables.  I  have  known  several  subjects  similarly  diseas- 
ed, in  whom  two  glasses  of  lemonade,  of  barley  sweetened 
with  sugar,  taken  at  bed  time,  or  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  never  failed  to  procure  a  copious  and  easy  stool 
during  the  day.  Jn  others,  sal  lad  at  breakfast  produced  the 
same  result.  Should  these  prove  unavailing,  simple  enemata, 
rendered  purgative  by  degrees,  and  at  long  intervals,  will  be 
serviceable.  General  baths  are  equally  proper,  by  supplying 
the  absorbents  with  materials  which  they  would  otherwise 
draw  from  the  contents  of  the  digestive  viscera.  Finally,  if 
purgatives  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  they  are  to  be  selected 
from  among  the  mildest,  and  prescribed  with  caution,  but  it 
is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  patient  should  pursue  a 
course  of  diet  that  will  enable  him  to  dispense  with  those 
remedies. 

Some  persons,  with  a  view  to  promote  digestion  and  excite 
appetite,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  cream  of  tartar  or  rhubarb 
in  the  first  spoonful  of  their  soup,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  bit- 
ter and  purgative  tinctures  before  their  meals.  These  reme- 
dies, it  is  true,  give  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  organs,  and 
compel  them  quickly  to  expel  the  alimentary  mass  which 
overloads  them  ;  but  their  consecutive  effect  is  most  gene- 
rally a  graeter  or  less  developement  of  gastro-enteritis. 

M.  Broussais  very  judiciously  observes,  that  bitter  purga- 
tives increase  the  intestinal  heat,  whilst  the  saline  dissimulate 
the  inflammation,  and  render  it  chronic.  Such,  he  says,  is 
the  effect  of  calomel,  which  allays  the  sufferings  of  gastro- 
enteric but  by  keeping  up  a  diarrhoea  which  terminates  in 
dropsy  and  marasmus. 
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Dining  the  first  stages  of  all  pretended  essential  fevers, 
purgatives  cannot  he  too  severely  prohibited  :  for,  if  the  intes- 
tinal irritation  be  intense,  they  will  increase  it  ;  and  if  it  be 
slight,  the  most  simple  means  will  be  adequate  for  its  cure. 
That  conduct  is  justifiable  where  the  subject  is  not  very  irri- 
table, the  tongue  pale,  large  and  mucous,  the  pulse  not  much 
accelerated,  nor  the  skin  hot,  acrid,  and  burning.  It  may  also 
prove  useful  when,  besides  these  symptoms,  there  exists  flatu- 
lency of  the  abdomen,  without  pain,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
stipation that  cannot  be  relieved  by  demulcents,  and  a  spe- 
scies  of  engoueme-at  in  the  digestive  canal  which  incessantly 
exasperates  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Experience 
has  taught  that  in  those  circumstances  purgatives  are  follow- 
ed by  a  sensible  relief,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  symp- 
toms. But  it  is  necessary  that  the  alimentary  canal  should 
previously  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate antiphlogistics  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  whilst  waiting  for 
that  opportunity,  the  bowels  become  relaxed  and  open,  and 
all  the  morbid  phenomena  disappear  under  the  influence  of 
those  preparatory  measures. 

When  purgatives  are  called  for  in  acute  diseases,  they  are 
to  be  taken  among  laxatives  and  minoratives,  and  never 
among  drastics.  The  indication  here  consists  in  promoting 
evacuations,  and  extinguishing  the  irritation  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  flow  of  mucosities.  For  this  purpose,  the  dangers 
attendant  on  a  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  will 
be  prevented  in  proportion  as  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
interference  of  remedies.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  ho- 
ney, cooked  prunes,  cassia,  the  sweet  and  recent  oil  of  rici- 
nuni,  neutral  salts,  calomel,  and  a  few  more  substances  of 
the  same  nature,  shall  compose  the  whole  catalogue  of  pur- 
gatives that  are  admissible  in  practice.  Jalap,  colocynth, 
gamboge,  and  all  the  irritants  of  the  same  class,  will  always 
be  excluded  from  an  enlightened  theory.  1  know  of  no  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  none 
in  which  they  will  not  expose  the  subject  to  the  most  serious 
accidents. 

Among  the  most  dangerous  purgatives,  we  must  place  col- 
chicum,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  medicinal  wine  of 
Husson,  black  hellebore,  and  many  others  which  contain,  be- 
sides a  drastic  principle,  an  irritating  and  poisonous  property, 
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the  effect  of  which  concentrates   upon  the  nervous  system, 
This  is  also  the  case  with  croton  oil. (I) 

Some  practitioners  have  made  use  of  purgatives  against  the 
most  intense  dyarrhaea  and  dysentery,  however  improper 
they  may  be  in  such  cases.  The  Italian  physicians  of  the 
school  of  Rasori,  exaggerating  the  idea  of  Calhu,  Pringle,  and 
several  other  practitioners  of  the  iast  century  on  their  efficacy, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  most  drastic  purges.  In  the  course 
of  a  dysentery  which  appeared  as  an  epidemy  at  Mantua,  in 
the  years  181 1  and  1812,  J.  J.  Pisani  did  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
minister, at  the  invasion  of  tin,*  disease,  tartar  emetic,  and 
afterwards  cream  of  tartar  combined  with  jalap.  This  per- 
tui bating  method  has  found  men  so  daring,  and  so  deaf  to  all 
reason,  as  to  become  its  partisans.  Let  us  quote  a  few  ob- 
servations, in  order  to  appreciate  the  good  effects  of  so  mild 
a  treatment. 

(I)  The  oil  of  croton  tigtium,  which  contains  a  great  proportion  of  acid, 

resinous,  active  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  Eether  and  the  fixed  or  volatile 
oils,  is  one  of  the  most  common  purgatives  used  in'Iadia.  Doctor  Cromwell, 
physician  to  the  British  Company  at  Madras  has  introduced  it  in  England  and 
it  lias  since  been  rapidlj  adopted  throughout  Italy  and  the  south  of  Germany. 
Doctors  Mattheis,  Vacca,  Berlmgkieri,  Cantini,  Fenoglio,  Benvenutti  and 
others,  speak  highly  ia  its  favour.  M •  Magendie,  iu  France,  has  made  some 
experiments  with  the  view  to  ascertain  its  mode  of  operating.  Its  most  con- 
start  effects  are,  an  acrid  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  heat  in  the  rectum, 
and  slight  colic  pains.  Haifa  drop  or  one  drop  at  the  utmost,  extended  in 
a  demulcent  vehicle,  produce  ten  or  twelve  alviue  evacuations.  In  a  lar- 
ger lose,  it  occasions  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  repeated  vomiting  and  continual  dejections.  Four  of  the  seeds  from 
which  that  oil  is  obtained  are  said,  in  India,  to  produce  poisoning,  Thi9 
purgative  wants  none  of  the  properties  that  can  entitle  it  to  the  partiality  of 
contro-stimulists  in  all  countries  ;  and  if  administered  by  prudent  hands,  and 
in  proper  circumstances,  it  is  not  more  injurious  than  all  other  drastics  ;  but 
its  improper  exhibition  may  prove  so  injurious  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  rank- 
ed among  those  poisons,  the  sale  of  which  is  prohibited,  than  among  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  medicine.  According  to  Dr.  Cromwell,  four  drops  of 
croton  oil  in  friction  on  the  abdomen,  will  produce  purging. 

Among  the  substances  which  may,  at  some  future  period,  deserve  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  Rasorians  of  all  countries,  it  is  proper  to  place  vera- 
tiine,  an  alkaline  substance  discovered  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in 
cev  iaiila,  white  hellebore  and  colchicum.  A  quarter  of  a  givin  o^  veratrine 
acts  as  a  violent  purgative.  Itihaling  the  powder  excites  violent  sneezing  ; 
ia  the  mouth,  it  produces  a  considerable  flow  of  saliva.  Two,  four,  or  six 
grains  introduced  into  ihe  digestive  canal,  especially  inflame  the  rectum, 
and  occasion  alvine  dejections,  vomiting  and  death.  M.  Magendie  thinks 
that  veratrine  may  eveutuallv  prove  useful  in  all  cases  where  the  vegetables 
that  contain  it  are  geaerall;,  administered.  The  question  remains  to  be  deci- 
ded whether  those  vegetables  themselves  can  often  be  admissible. — {Nut*  of 
ihe  author.) 

Vol.  ii.  H     . 
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Nicou,  a  robust  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  had  been  labour* 
ing  under  fever  for  three  days;  the  face  was  swelled,  and 
red  ;  there  were  also  present  a  painful  sensation  about  tho 
prcecordia,  prostration  of  strength,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
biiious  eructations,  nausea,  dyarrhaea.  Six  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  two  pounds  of  barley  water  bring  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  greenish  matter,  and  give  some  relief.  But  hea- 
viness at  the  stomach  remains,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  copious  stools,  great  thirst,  pungent  heat  of  skin, 
pulse  frequent,  full  and  hard.  Twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and 
si\  more  grains  of  tartar  emetic  produce  the  subsidence  of 
all  these  symptoms.  Up  to  the  third  day  of  the  patient's  entry 
into  the  hospital,  he  had  only  had  five  stools.  The  colitis  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  eve  of  subsiding  under  the  influence  of 
the  mild  demulcent  treatment:  but  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  was  prescribed.  The  next  day  six  alvine  evacuations, 
somnolence,  painful  lassitude  in  the  limbs,  the  tongue  is  co- 
vered with  a  fuliginous  coat, — two  ounces  of  ere  cm  of  tartar  in 
two  closes.  This  remedy  brings  on  eight  alvine  discharges  of 
green,  membrane-like,  fetid  stools,  with  an  increase  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  intense  thirst,  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdo- 
men. These  appearances  determine  the  physician  to  pre- 
scribe at  once  half  a  scruple  of  jalap  with  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  ;  and  as  there  has  been  an  exacerbation  of 
the  fever  with  shivering  in  the  evening,  followed  with  pain  in 
the  head,  and  four  stools,  the  dose  of  the  substance  is  renew- 
ed. Nine  stools  are  procured  during  the  night  ;  delirium 
comes  on,  the  tongue  is  trembling  and  red  at  its  edges  ;  the 
same  prescription.  This  last  dose  produces  ten  stools,  stu- 
pour,  heat  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  intense  thirst  arid  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  vibrating.  Bleeding  is  now  ordered,,  followed 
by  one  ounce  of  cream  cf  tartar.  The  symptoms  immediately 
subsided.  The  cream  of  tartar ,  combined  with  ten,  after-r 
wards-with  twen:y  grains  of  jalap,  continued  to  keep  up  the 
alvine  evacuations,  as  well  as  the  fever  and  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, but  after  nineteen  days  of  this  treatment,  the  patient, 
emacited   and  exhausted,  at  last  entered  in  convalescence. 

In  another  subject,  named  Coatellons,  we  observe  the 
symptoms  alternately  exasperated  by  the  emetic,  the  cream 
of  tartar  and  jalap,  and  relieved  by  blood-letting.  He  was 
labouring  under  dyarrhaea,  with  intense  thirst  and  infra-orbit- 
ary  cephalalgia,  to;  -ue  furred,  pulse  hard,  frequent  and  vi- 
brating. Five  bleedings,  twelve  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  eight 
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or  nine  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  about  five  scruples  of 
jalap,  finally  left  him,  without  dyarrheea,  it  is  true,  but  not 
without  having  several  times  been  in  a  state  of  danger. 

A  treatment  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  have  been  ima- 
gined only  with  the  view  to  try  to  what  extent,  the  constitu- 
tion can  suffer  irritation  with  impunity.  Its  only  effect  is  to 
exasperate  and  wear  off  the  intestinal  irritation,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  sulphur  and  ail  irritating  frictions  exasper- 
ate but  rub  off  cutaneous  phlegmasia?.  But  the  difference  of 
organs  must  for  ever  exclude  a  similar  method  as  applicable 
to  internal  parts.  The  history  of  the  openings  of  bodies  du- 
ring the  epidemy  of  Mantua  is  a  striking  example  of  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  its  employment.  Inflammations  extending 
from  the  oesophagus  to  the  anus  ;  red  or  brown  spots,  as  well 
as  ulcers  disseminated  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  intestines  often  in\  aginated  in  several  places  ;  the 
peritoneum  not  unfrequently  participating  in  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  the  liver  increased  in  size  and 
consistence,  and  covered  with  granulations,  the  spleen  dis- 
eased ;  the  lungs,  heart,  pleura,  and  pericardium  presenting 
traces  of  great  sympathetic  irritations  :  such  are  the  dis- 
orders that  were  generally  observable. (1)  And  when  we 
reflect  that,  this  epidemy,  which  was  called  by  J.  J.  Pisani 
dysentery,  was  but  a  dyarrhrea  affecting  the  whole  garrison, 
we  cannot  but  refer  such  considerable  lesions  to  the  barbar- 
ous treatment  resorted  to  for  its  cure.  Had  a  medical  jurist 
been  culled  to  some  of  the  openings  of  bodies,  he  would  not 
have  mistaken  all  the  characters  of  poisoning,  I  mean  the 
general  phlcgosis,  the  ulceration  and  even  gangrenous  state 
of  the  digestive  canal,  along  with  the  presence  in  these  organs 
of  matters  capable  of  producing  death. 

Engorgements  of  the  viscera,  especially  those  of  the  spleen^ 
liver  and  lymphatic .gauglia,  are  frequently  treated  with  pur- 
gatives, repeated  daily,  and  in  more  or  less  considerable 
doses.  Who  can  tell  what  quantity  of  calomel  the  English 
physicians  have  consumed  in  ihe  treatment  of  chronic  hepati- 
tis in  India  ?  In  England,  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  are 
the  principal  resort  for  those  whose  liver  has  suffered  in  warm 


(!)  Histoirede  hi  dysenteric  eptdemique qui  r^gfia  d^ns  Phopiial  milftair* 
de  Mautoue  but  la  fin  de  181 1  et  le  commencement  de  1812,  Archives  Clrne- 
rales  de  J;tdccL>u.t.  V.  p    534- 
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climates. (1)  Aloes,  jalap  and  soap,  are  the  basis  of  a  host 
of  pills,  reputed  solvent,  by  means  of  which  viscera  alrea- 
dy irritated  are  incessantly  tormented. 

What  can   be   the   object  of  physicians  resorting-  to  that 
treatment  in  chronic  engorgements   of  the   liver  ?    Do  they 
still  think  of  incising  and  dissolving  the  matter  accumulated  in 
the  irritated  tissues  ?   Or  do  they  suppose  the  existence  in  those 
parts  of  obstructions   susceptible  of  being  destroyed  by   irri- 
tants ?     These  hypotheses  are  too  absurd  to  make  proselytes 
and  deserve  a  serious  refutation.     By  following  this  practice, 
the  empirical  physicians  follow  the  nsage  established  before 
them,  and  especially  conform  themselves  to  the  idea  of  the 
patient,    who  fancies    that   every  alvine    evacuation  carries 
away  a  portion   of  the  humours  accumulated  in  his   bowels. 
It  is  true  that  every  purging  affords  some  relief.     After  the 
disorder  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  irritants,  and  the  secre- 
tory  excitement   they  produce  having   subsided,  a   salutary 
change  takes  place,  and    both   the  patient  and   his  physician 
exult  at  the  event.     But  this  improvement  is  only  momenta- 
ry, and  is  soon  followed  with  difficult  digestion,  obstinate  con- 
stipation, obstruction    in  the   belly,  pain  in  the  hypochondri- 
um,  and  ail  the  symptoms  of  gastro-duodcnitis  and  of  hepa- 
titis.     The  pills,  waters,  and   salts,  must  then   be   repeated, 
and  the   patient,  thus   led  from  an   illusory  relief  to  relapses 
that  incessantly   become    more  intense,  finally  arrives  at  the 
end  of  his  carreer,  Ids  death  having  evidently  been  accelera- 
ted by  the  continual  excitement  of  the  irritated  parts. 

Purgatives  are  not  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
of  chronic  gastro-hepatitis.  Some  individuals,  after  their  re- 
turn from  India  to  England,  may  have  reco\ered  under  the 
use  of  calomel  and  purgatives  ;  but  it  remains  to  decide 
whether  the  change  of  climate  has  more  contributed  to  the 
cure  than  the  internal  irritants.  By  promoting  the  secretions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  biliary  organs, 
it  may  be  possible  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  mode  of  action 


(2)  These  waters  and  salts  are  chit-fly  composed  of  (be  sulphate  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  of  a  small  portion  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  of  a  stili  smaller 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Besides  these  salts,  the  water  contains 
about  one  eighth  of  carbonic  acid.  The  English  boast  much  of  its  mild  and 
continued  purgative  effect.  The  waters  of  Mont  d'Or,  of  P)  rem cnt  and 
Vicl  y  which  contain  similar  principles,  may  be  a  good  substitute  for  it  in 
France.     (Note  of  the  author.) 
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of  the  parts,  extinguish  the  irritation  of  their  blood-vessels, 
and  promote  the  absorption  of  the  stcatomatous  tumours  to 
which  it  has  given  ri.se.  This  indication  docs  nor,  vj  first 
sight,  appear  void  of  reason;  but  a  more  attentive  examina- 
tion, ar.d  especially  clinical  experience,  teach  us  how  difficult, 
ami  even  impossible,  it  is  to  succeed.  Indeed,  this  change 
can  be  operated  only  when  the  disease  is  recent  ;  for.  at  a 
later  period,  the  treatment  is  either  unavailing  or  experates 
tii  disease.  Among  the  whole  of  the  parenchymatous  or- 
gans, the  liver  is  the  one  which  shows  itself  more  obstinate 
when  irritated.  Some  physicians  will  say  that,  by  irritating 
the  gastro-duodenal  mucous  membrane,  it  is  possible  to  ope- 
rate a  salutary  revulsion,  and  free  the  liver  from  the  disease. 
This  vicious  reasoning  leads  to  dangerous  consequences  in 
practice.  No  revulsive  effect  can  then  be  expected,  for  all 
the  stimulants  directed  to  the  stomach  also  act  upon  the  liv- 
er, winch  is  thereby  secondarily  affected,  and  increased  in  its 
vital  functions.  The  result  is,  therefore,  a  real  stimulation 
of  the  various  irritated  parts,  because  the  disease  does  not 
only  reside  in  the  liver,  but  also  in  the  alimentary  canal.  We 
know  that  the  whole  of  the  gastro-hepatic  organs  is  set  in 
action  and  irritated  by  the  same  agents.  It  would  be  a  singu- 
lar mode  of  relieving  an  organ  that  has  become  the  seat  of 
considerable  irritation,  to  draw  the  blood  in  greater  qaantity 
to  that  part  by  all  kinds  of  immediate  irritants. 

Facts  speak  in  stronger  terms  than  theoretical  explana- 
tions ;  they  prove  that  purgatives  have  never  performed  a 
cure  that  can  exclusively  be  attributed  to  them.  On  the  contra- 
ry, physiological  analysis  proves  that  their  effect,  even  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  has  been  unfavourable, 
and  has  retarded  the  salutary  process  of  nature. 

The  obstinate  constipation  that  often  accompanies  hepati- 
tis, deserves,  however,  seme  attention.  The  physician  ought 
to  be  well  convinced  that  this  symptom  will  disappear  along 
with  the  irritation  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  methodical 
treatment  of  this  affection  must  engage  all  his  thoughts,  and 
he  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  means  of  a  vegetable  and 
gelatinous  diet,  mucilaginous  drinas,  baths,  enemata,  and,  if 
necessity  require,  mucous  and  sweet  minoratives.  These 
are  the  only  remedies  authorized  by  therapeutical  physio- 
logy, and  sanctioned  by  experience. 

Physicians  are  as  much  in  error  respecting  the  history  of 
diseased  mesenteric  glands  as  that  of  hepatitis,  in  isolating 
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the  tumefaction  of  those  glands  from  the  irritation  of  the  in- 
testines. Both  the  mesentery  and  the  portion  of  intestines 
appended  to  it  are  but  one  set  of  organs,  they  act  simultane- 
ously, and  partake  of  the  same  stimulation.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  operate  a  revulsion  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines  in  favour  of  the  lymphatic  organs  that  open  in  that 
membrane.  The  idea  of  pretending  to  operate  the  disgorge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  drawing  the  humours 
with  which  they  are  distended  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  is 
too  gross  an  absurdity  to  be  noticed.  As  I  have  already  said, 
purgatives  must,  therefore,  be  banished  from  the  treatment 
of  entero-mesenteritis  ;  and  if  it  be  occasionally  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  open,  this  shall  be  done  by  means  of  the 
remedies  just  mentioned,  I  mean  gentle  minoratives  and  ene- 
mata. 

Section  III. 

Of  the  stimulating  and  tonic  excitement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  stimulating  and  tonic  substances  employed  with  the 
view  to  strengthen  the  digestive  organs,  increase  their  vital 
functions,  and  secure  their  action  upon  the  aliments,  con- 
stitute more  than  half  of  the  medicinal  bodies  and  compounds 
which  pharmacy  affords  to  therapeutics.  Their  use  is  at 
present  more  restrained  than  it  was  formerly,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  still  more  so  when  the  study  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena, and  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  shall  have  been  more 
completely  investigated. 

However,  the  substances  under  consideration  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  the  first  comprehending  stimu- 
lants properly  so  railed,  the  second  the  fixed  tonics.  This 
division  is  imperfect,  in  as  much  as  several  of  them 
possess  properties  common  to  both  classes;  it  is  also  insuffi- 
cient, because,  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  subject  and  the 
susceptibility  of  his  organs,  one  stimulant  may  produce  no  re- 
markable effect,  or  a  particular  tonic  will  give  rise  to  a  vio- 
lent local  and  general  vascular  excitement.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  discrepancies,  the  classification  of  excitants  into  sti- 
mulants and  tonics  must  bo  preserved,  owing  to  the  facility 
it  affords  for  analysing  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  because  it 
can  produce  no  inconvenience  if  it  be  net  too  rigidly  observed. 

The  most  common  stimulants  are  :  valerian,  ^  irginian  ser- 
pentaria,  arnica,  aristolochia  longa,  radix  contrayervse,  Win 
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ter's  bark,  cascarilla,  canella,  angelica,  ginger,  camomile,  ab- 
sinthium, millefolium,  marum,chameet!rys,  some  kinds  of  arun- 
do, saffron,  menthapiperitis,  scordium,  juniper,  cloves,  anise, 
cumin,  coriander,  foeniculum,  pepper,  thyme,  mclissa,  rose- 
mary, sage,  marjoram,  lavander,  satureia,  guaiacum,  smilax 
china,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras  ;  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  of 
Peru,  benzoin,  tar,  turpentine  ;  the  plants  cruciferea?,  such  as 
cardamina,  horseradish,  cochlearia;  erysinum,  mustard  seeds, 
the  muriate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  phosphorus,  alcohol,  in 
small  doses,  and  the  wines  that  contain  a  great  proportion  of 
thai;  principle. 

Among  the  fixed  tonics,  we  have  bark,  quassia  amara,  the 
bark  of  simarouba,  lignum  ehkayiUe,  the  barfi  of  the  willow1 
tree  and  of  angusturu,  gentian,  centaurium  minus,  cnirus, 
hop,  lepidium  minus,  veronica,  mcniairJies,  columbo,  Iceland 
moss:  fumitory,  rumex  patlentia,  taraxacum,  intybus,  sapo- 
narm,  ilex,  iron,  several  purgatives  in  large  doses,  such  as 
rhubarb  and  aloes,  the  wines  e?  Bordeaux  and  of  the  Rhine. 

Some  principles  that  chi  . ti  f:>  lias  lately  discovered,  and 
the  nnmber  of  which  is  daily  ineseasing',  appear  chiefly  to 
contain  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  above  mention- 
ed. Various  alkalis,  among  which  cinchonine,  quinine,  Ju- 
puiine,  hold  the  first  ran:;  acids,  such  as  piperine,  genti- 
anine,  rhubarharine,  farm  tho  basis  of  almost  every  medicin- 
al vegetable.  When  these  shall  have  been  submitted  to  fur- 
ther analysis,  they  will  probably  yield  other  salts  or  salifia- 
ble basis  from  those  brown,  bitter  masses,  designated  by  the 
name  of  vegetable  extracts,  and  which  are  nothing  more  than 
compounds  of  colouring  matter,  of  acids,  and  of  principles 
hitherto  isolated.  The  stimulating  plants  contain  also  vola- 
tile oil,  resin,  gum-resin,  balsam,  camphor,  from  which  they 
derive  a  more  penetrating  favour,  and  often  very  energetic 
properties. 

Stimulating  remedies  generally  produce,  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  great  heat,  and  a  pleasant  sensation  which  soon  de- 
generates into  a  painful  sense  of  acrimony  and  burning; 
they  promptly  determine  an  evident  congestion  of  blood,  and 
a  considerable  excitement  of  tin;  circulation,  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach.  This  viscus  thereby  acts  more  power- 
fully upon  the  aliments  ;  it  is  enabled  to. admit  a  larger  quan- 
tity, aad  hunger  returns  more  frequently,  than  in  the  state 
of  health.  In  large  doses,  stimulants  accelerate  the  pulse, 
produce  thirst,  redness  of  the  tongue,  heat  of  skin,  and  soon 
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after,  a  copious  secretion  from  the  skin,  kidneys,  uterus,  or 
other  parts.  The  effects  of  tonics  are  less  striking,  but  more 
easily  traced  to,  and  detected  in,  the  various  sets  of  organs. 
Their  first  impression  upon  the  mucous  tissues  of  the  mouth 
and  stomach  are  not  accompanied  with  any  sensible  local 
heat,  great  redness,  increase  of  action,  nor  excitement  of  the 
circulation.  In  the  organs  of  taste,  they  create  a  bitter  and 
disagreeable  sensation,  but  without  stypticity.  Under  their 
influence,  the  membranous  fibres  are  drawn  closer,  and  the 
tissues  increase  in  thickness,  density  and  force,  and  are  less 
susceptible  of  impressions,  either  from  stimulants  or  other 
causes.  The  effect  of  stimulants  is  sudden  and  powerful,  but 
superficial  and  momentary  ;  that  of  tonics  is  slower,  and  ap- 
parently less  strong,  but  it  penetrates  deeper  and  is  more 
lasting.  The  former  is  easily  communicated  to  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems,  to  the  secretory  organs,  and  increases 
vital  action  ;  the  latter  remains  a  longer  time  stationary  in 
the  digestive  organs,  and  if  administered  during  a  long  pe- 
riod, so  as  to  affect  the  various  sets  of  organs,  their  functions 
will  thereby  become  stronger,  more  durable,  and  less  li  ible 
to  be  disturbed,  but  without  being  accelerated,  and  even 
sometimes  performed  with  less  rapidity  than  usual. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  always  supposing  the 
alimentary  canal  to  be  perfectly  sound  ;  for,  if  it  be  irritated, 
other  consequences  will  follow.  The  excitants  of  both  classes 
soon  increase  the  symptoms,  occasion  fever  and  sympathe- 
tic excitements  in  other  parts  of  the  living  organism.  Yet 
in  these  very  cases,  stimulants  properly  so  called  act  more 
rapidly  and  with  greater  force,  but  also  with  more  injury 
than  fixed  tonics.  In  gastro-enteritis,  serpentaria,  arnica 
valerian,  and  alcohol,  have  done  more  mischief  than  peru- 
vian  bark,  bitters,  and  astringents. 

Nature  has  frequently  combined  stimulating  with  tonic 
principles,  as  may  be  seen  in  absinthium,  camomile,  and 
Winter's  bark  ;  bitter  and  tonic  principles  are  often  united 
with  feculent  or  mucilaginous  nutritive  substances,  such  as 
in  Colombo,  Iceland  moss,  and  taraxacum.  Art  has  imita- 
ted this  process  of  nature  by  associating  both  these  orders  of 
medication  in  its  formulas.  Hence  canella or  cascariila  have 
been  mixed  with  bark  and  centaurium  minus  ;  aromatics  and 
bitters  with  feculent  drinks,  gluten,  and  a  variety  of  alimen- 
tary substances.  The  object  of  those  combinations  is  either 
to  promote  the  action  of  the  bitter  topics  and  cause  their  pro- 
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per  effect,  or  to  facilitate  the  digestion  of  insipid  and  heavy- 
food,  which  the  stomach  could  not  otherwise  digest  without 
great  difficulty. 

When  stimulants  are  intended  to  operate  merely  upon  the 
digestive  canal,  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  both  kinds  in  small 
doses,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  such  little  excite- 
ment as  not  to  bring  the  sympathies  into  action.  They 
must  be  given  at  long  intervals,  in  order  that  the  effects  of 
one  dose  should  only  continue  that  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
not  be  added  to,  nor  increase  it  ;  otherwise  the  mucous  coat 
would  be  over-excited.  A  different  line  of  conduct  is  ne- 
cessary whenever  it  is  deemed  requisite  suddenly  and  strong- 
ly to  excite  vital  actions  in  the  stomach,  or  secondary  stimu- 
lations, either  in  the  vascular  or  nervous  systems,  or  in  the 
cutaneous,  urinary,  or  bronchial  secretions.  The  doses 
must  then  be  higher  and  more  frequntly  repeated,  that  their 
effect  be  continued  and  made  incessantly  to  increase.  It  is 
almost  useless,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  to  observe 
that  the  more  active  and  repeated  the  stimulanfs,  the  great- 
er is  the  attention  neccessary  in  order  that  they  do  not  in- 
fluence the  organs  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact. 

The  diseases  of  the  mouth  that  require  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants and  tonics  are  now  less  numerous  than  was  formerly 
believed.  The  inn1  a  mat  ion  of  the  gums  arising  from  the  use 
of  bad  food,  and  of  impure  water,  and  from  the  abuse  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  irritable  habits,  is  no 
longer  confounded  with  scurvy.  The  livid  and  brown  colour 
of  the  irritated  tissues  must  not  deceive  the  practitioner;  it 
proceeds  from  the  multitude  of  blood-vessels  contained  in 
the  gums,  for  which  neither  leeches  nor  emolient  acidulated 
gargarisms  are  contra-indicated.  A  severe  and  mild  regi- 
men added  to  them,  will  be  adequate  for  the  cine. 

Ulcerations  in  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  do  not  proceed 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  require  gargarisms  with 
the  decoction  of  bark,  diluted  tincture  of  cochlearia  and  the 
like,  when  local  and  general  demulcents  have  failed,  which 
is  very  rare,  and  when  the  ulcers  look  soft  greyish,  covered 
with  a  viscous  mucosity,  and  free  from  pain.  Concentrated 
mineral  acids  applied  with  a  dossil  of  lint,  are  sometimes  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  stop  their  progress,  as  they  make  a 
considerable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

Fabrice  de  Ilifdcn  Van-Swietcn,  Berthe,  and  a  few  other 
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practitioners,  have  collected  interesting  observations  on  the 
species  of  gangrene,  called  scorbutic,  of  the  gums  in  children. 
This  serious  affection  often  brings  on  mortification  of  the 
parts,  denudation  of  the  bones,  and  death.  M.  Montgarny 
has  described  a  similar  disease  under  the  name  of  ftgariii, 
and  31.  Baron  has  written  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  same 
affection  which  he  had  observed  in  an  asylum  for  children. 
This  physician  found  the  cheeks  more  frequently  involved 
than  the  gums;  they  were  tumefied,  inflamed,  and  covered 
with  a  gangrenous  scar  outside,  proceeding  from  within,  and 
perforating  the  cheek,  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  generally  followed  with  death.  (1)  Successive 
trials  were  made  of  scarification  of  the  parts  affected,  exci- 
sion of  some  portions  ofth^  gums  elevated  above  the  teeth,  and 
threatening  gangrene,  applying  the  hydrochloric  acid  more 
or  less  concentrated  to  the  sores;  and  lastly,  actual  cautery. 
All  these  remedies  failed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Death 
took  place  both  in  consequence  of  the  continual  progress  of 
gamrrene,  and  from  the  involuntary  deglutition  of  the  putrid 
matter  furnished  by  the  mortified  surfaces.  Experiments 
made  with  the  chlorate  of  potass  have  proved  highly  service- 
able, in  removing  putridity,  seperating  the  scars  and  cica- 
trizing the  wounds.  This  remedy,  which  had  before  been 
made  use  of  by  31.  Rey,  appears  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
mineral  acids,  and  even  for  the  application  cf  fire  which  is  so 
justly  relied  upon.* 

Irritating,  bitter,and  antiseptic  gargnrismsin  what  is  call- 
ed angina  gangrenosa,  will  only  increase  the  irritation  of  the 
hack  part  of  the  pharynx,  multiply  the  sufferings,  and  extend 
the  ravages  of  mortification.  It  is  known  that  the  false  mem- 
branes formed  by  the  concretion  of  condensed  mucosities  on 
the  surface  of  the  inflamed  parts,  have  often  been  taken  for 
scars.     In  all  those  cases,  mild,   and  gently   acidulated  gar- 


(1)  Memoir    su    one  affection  g-a^reneuse  de  la  bouche  particuliere  aux 
enfunts  :  i  u   t  i  ■  de  la  Faculty  de  JItdecine  de  Pans.  t.  V.  page  145. 

*  The  third  volume  of  the  J\Torth  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
mi  ontains  a  valuable  essay  on  this  disease  by  Dr.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia. 
ntlemnn  fortunately  discovered,  that  blue  vitriol  in  solution  was  the 
bi  st  ( n  edv  that  had  hitherto  been  tried  for  the  cure  of  the  ulcers.  His  ex- 
perience on  that  subject  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  his  paper 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  practitioner  of  medicine. 
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garisms  are  no  less  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  reason  than 
upon  the  most  judicious  and  extensive  clinical  experience. 

It  is  useless  to  return  to  what  we  have  said  on  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  tonics  in  the  various  shapes  of  gastro-enteritis 
called  hy  the  names  of  foul  stomach  or  intestines,  and  or 
bilious  or  gastric  fever,  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  A 
general  and  salutary  reform  has  banished  them  from  the 
treatment  pf  all  such  affections.  But,  in  debilitated,  lympha- 
tic and  obtuse  habits,  when,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal irritation,  the  tongue  remains  large,  thickened, 
covered  with  mucus,  without  redness  at  its  edges;  when  the 
beliy  is  tumefied  and  not  painful  on  pressure,  whilst  the  skin 
is  cold,  and  the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  slow,  it  is  proper  to 
prescribe  some  gently  stimulating  infusions,  such  as  those  of 
the  linden-tree,  of  orange  flowers,  of  sage,  &c.  These,  along 
with  external  heat  and  fomentations,  will  raise  the  pulse,  and 
equalize  the  vital  functions  hitherto  concentrated  upon  the 
digestive  viscera.  But  as  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  demulcents  and  antiphlogistics,  which 
must  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treatment. 

All  violent  fevers,  I  mean  those  varieties  of  gastro-enteri- 
tis which  produce  adynamy  and  ataxy,  are  generally  accom- 
panied, as  we  have  already  said,  with  more  or  less  irritation 
of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes.  The  stimulation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  of  the  nervous  system,  would  then  be 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  nature  of  the  malady  re- 
quires :  hence  their  use  is  now  totally  abandoned.  Ammo- 
nia, musk,  aether,  camphor,  and  opium,  so  generally  prescrib- 
ed in  all  violent  gastro-intestinal  inflammations,  where  the 
subsultus  tendinum  and  delirium  supervene,  are  the  most 
obnoxious  remedies  that  empiricism  could  ever  have  imagin- 
ed. In  vain  does  Darwin  pretend  that  wine  and  opium,  giv- 
en alternately  and  in  small  doses,  relieve  astheny  and  stu- 
pour,  in  subjects  affected  with  typhus  ;  no  one  will  ever  adopt 
such  a  treatment.  Virgiiiian  serpentaria,  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating substance,  recommended  by  Sydenham,  Pringle  and 
Cullen,  wherever  delirium,  stupor,  and  petechia?  exist,  cau 
only  increase  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  for  which  it  is 
administered.  Lastly,  phosphorus,  notwithstanding  what 
Mcntz,  Conradi  de  Northeim,  Wolf  and  Alphonse  Leroy 
have  said  in  its  favour,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Weikard,  and  the  experiments  of  toxologists,  to  be  a 
substance  too  dangerous  to  deserve  a  place  among  therapcu- 
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tical  agents.     In  all  the  cases  under   consideration,  it  consti- 
tutes a  deadly  poison. 

The  majority  of  English  physicians  attribute  a  great  impor- 
tance to  the  employment  of  acids  in  the  treatment  of  typhus. 
M.  Thomas,  for  instance,  after  emetics  and  purgatives,  sub- 
mits patients  labouring  under  that  form  of  gastro-enteritis,  to 
the  use  of  a  potion  composed  of  12  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  5  of  laudanum,  incorporated  into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
infusion  of  the  root  of  columho.  This  dose  is  repeated  every 
four  hours.  He  gradually  carries  the  quantity  of  acid  to  18  or 
20 drops  ;  and  when  the  fever  has  somewhat  abated,  he  substi- 
tutes bark  for  columbo.  This  method  is  but  the  consequence 
of  Pringle's  idea,  and  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  putridity 
of  the  humours  in  adynamic  diseases.  A  sound  physiology  has 
long  banished  this  method.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  the  combination  of  opium  with  an  acid  ? 
what  can  be  more  vague  than  the  ideas  according  to  which 
this  combination  is  made?  what  is  less  calculated  to  ease  the 
stomach  than  the  mixture  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter  vehicle 
with  a  mineral  acid  and  a  narcotic  ?  Yest,  as  prescribed 
by  E.  Car tw right,  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  it.  gives  off  in 
the  stomach,  is  attended  if  not  with  as  much  danger,  at  least 
with  the  serious  inconvenience  of  increasing  the  gastric-ex- 
citement ;  and  of  wasting  a  precious  time  during  which  the  phy- 
sician might  resort  to  more  rational  and  efficacious  measures. 

M.  Massuyer,  of  Strasbourg,  has  administered  the  acetate 
of  ammonia  in  very  large  doses  in  adynamic  fevers.  He  pre- 
tends that  this  substance  prevents  the  development  of  fuligi- 
nous matter  in  the  mouth,  and  keeps  the  skin  moist.  It  is 
evident  that  this  latter  effect  only  takes  place  in  subjects 
whose  cutaneous  exhalent  vessels  may  yet  be  sympathetically 
stimulated,  I  mean  in  the  mildest  cases.  Cullen  had  former- 
ly considered  ammonia  as  an  useful  sudorific,  and  occasionally 
prescribed  it  ;  but  the  stimulating  action  of  that  substance  is 
so  energetic  that  it  is  useless  here  to  dwell  on  the  dangers 
attending  its  employment. 

It  ib-  equally  useless  to  relate  the  uncertain  and  contradic- 
tory modes  of  treatment  of  physicians  who  treated  typhus  with 
bleeding,  bitters,  vomits,  and  purgatives,  combined  with  sti- 
mulants, astringents,  or  alexipharmics.  Therapeutics  is  now 
ridding  itself  of  that  encumbrance;  the  progressive  improve- 
ments making  in  pathology  teach  us  the  better  to  analyse  the 
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mode  of  acting  of  the  means  it  employs,  and  this  science  is 
thereby  rendered  more  certain  and  methodical. 

The  English,  under  the  impression  of  erroneous  ideas  on 
the  effects  of  mercury,  consider  the  preparations  of  that  metal 
as  a  sort  of  specific  in  yellow  fever.  l)rs.  Chisholnie,  Dun- 
can, Carrie,  and  Thomas,  advocate  that  method.  400  grains 
of  calomel  have  even  been  administered  in  two  or  three  days, 
before  salivation  could  be  effected.  The  physician  is  struck 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  an  irri- 
tating remedy  being  thrown  into  an  inflamed  stomach.  Those 
who  use  mercury  in  frictions  expose  their  patients  to  some- 
what less  danger.  In  all  cases,  this  remedy  can  never  be 
useful  when  it  produces  salivation,  except  by  locating  in  the 
salivary  organs  an  inflammation  capable  of  displacing  that 
which  is  situated  in  the  intestines;  but  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  difficult  it  is  to  operate  this  mutation,  when  the 
stomach  is  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  yellow 
fever. 

This  hasty  view  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
to  what  extent  direct  excitants  are  injurious  in  all  gastro- 
intestinal irritations.  If  some  physicians  were  still  undeci- 
ded, it  would  only  be  necessary  for  them  to  look  back  to  their 
own  experience,  and  to  the  results  they  have  obtained  by 
those  means.  Let  them  take  into  account  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  adynamy  and  ataxy  following  the  use  of  emetics 
in  bilious  fevers,  the  prostration  of  strength  or  agitation  of  the 
nervous  system  becoming  more  considerable  after  each  dose 
of  the  decoctions  of  bark,  serpentaria,  camphor,  and  other 
similar  agents;  let  them  look  at  their  patients  covered  with 
petechia?,  burning  with  fever,  agitated  with  horrible  convul- 
sions, and  sinking  in  the  anguish  of  despair  :  on  the  other 
side,  they  will  see  with  what  rapidity  those  pretended  violent 
bilious  fevers,  either  adynamic  or  ataxic,  generally  give  way 
to  antiphlogistics  ;  and  when  they  shall  have  observed  pa- 
tients whose  strength  is  restored  and  fever  subdued  by  bleed- 
ings and  emollient  drinks,  let  them  decide.  The  solution  of 
the  question  between  the  two  opposite  modes  of  treatment, 
belongs  to  every  one  whose  conscience  is  enlightened  by 
clinical   results. (1)     When   all  the   resources  of  logic  have 


(I)  I   am  aware  thrtt   bills  of  mortality  have  been  published  unfavoura- 
ble to  M.  Broussais.  But  the  author  of  this  dark  treason  has  failed  to  acknow- 
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been  exhausted,  facts  alone  must  decide  and  carrry  the  suf- 
frages of  even  the  most  obstinate. 

However,  when  adynamy,  carried  to  the  highest  degree, 
is  chascterized  by  an  earthy  taint  of  skin,  a  very  small  and 
sinking  pulse,  cold  and  viscous  sweat  over  the  whole  body, 
th  eyes  dull  and  sunk,  the  limbs  immovable,  and  a  general 
tendency  to  putridity,  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  phy- 
sician ?  The  danger  is  then  such  that,  notwithstanding  the 
most  appropriate  means,  the  patient  can  very  seldom  reco- 
ver. If,  however,  the  tongue  be  then  moist  and  pale,  the 
abdomen  neither  painful,  hot,  nor  swoilen  ;  if  copious  and 
fetid  stools  have  taken  place,  and  if  the  gastro-enteritis,  at 
first  intense,  appears  to  have  decreased  in  violence,  it  may 
so  happen  that  the  irritation  has  left  the  stomach  and  the 
first  intestines,  and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coecum 
and  of  the  large  intestines.  The  symptoms  of  adynamy 
then  persist,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
actions,  and  the  losses  the  organism  has  previously  sustained; 
on  thy  other,  owing  to  the  stupour  of  the  brain.  Some  ex- 
citants may  then  prove  serviceable  ;  but  I  believe  they  ought 
not  to  be  taken  from  anions'  the  most  energetic.  On  the  con- 
trary,  we  are  to  begin  with  those  of  a  mild  character,  such  as 
wine,  at  first  with  water,  then  by  itself,  in  large  spoonfulls. 
If,  under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  the  pulse  gains  strength, 
the  patient  seems  to  awake,  without  the  tongue  becoming  red 
and  dry,  convalescence  is  at  hand.  But  when  the  skin  be- 
comes warm,  the  pulse  frequent  and  small,  the   epigastrium 


ledge  tliat  the  Val-de-Grace  was  then  filled  with  the  most  serious  and  despe- 
rate c?.s;s,  and  thereby  more  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial  to  students  :  and 
that  the  removal  of  patients  from  one  ward  to  another  was  more  rapid  than  at 
any  other  institution,  owing  to  a  great  number  of  convalescents  removing-  to 
other  wards  and,  leaving-  their  beds  to  new-comers,  whilst  they  themselves 
increased  the  proportion  of  cures  by  the  other  modes  of  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subsequently  subjected.  M.  Caste',*  although  more  learned,  has 
not  been  more  just :  he  pretends  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
doctrine,  mortalities  have  increased  in  Paris.  But  numerous  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  me  iicsl  practice,  or  even  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  may 
have  produced  that  result.  Hence  those  reports  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  every  physician's  observations,  nor  shake  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  antiphlogistic  method;  whilst  a  great  many  detractors  of  the  physio- 
logical doctrine  still  continue,  notwithstanding  their  ouhlic  declarations, 
to  follow  the  therapeutical  precepts  it  proehim*.  (Note  of  the  author.) 
*  Refutation  de  la  doctrine  medicate  de  JM.  le  Docteor  Droussais,  et  Jfouvelir. 
analyse  des phenomenes  de  laf-ewe,  Paris,  1825, — in  8vo. 
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painful,  the  tongue  dry,  sharp,  and  of  a  scarlet  hue,  the  relief 
obtained  will  not  be  of  long  duration;  the  patient  will  soon 
sink  under  an  excitement  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome. 
The  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  tonics  in 
adynamy  arc  at  present  rery  rare,  because  that  stage  is  pre- 
vented in  time,  and  because,  when  it  does  take  place,  the 
antiphlogistic  means  resorted  to  against  the  phlegmasia  which 
produces  it,  prove  adequate  to  its  removal.  At  any  rate,  it 
might  so  happen  that,  in  the  cases  of  extreme  prostration 
that  I  have  just  mentioned,  cutaneous  excitants  might  be  less 
injurious  and  less  dangerous  to  the  patient  than  tonics  gi\en 
internally.  This  question  wiii  no  doubt  be  one  day  set  at 
rest  by  means  of  more  accurate  clinical  observations. 

When  the  appetite  becomes   urgent,  in  acute  gastroente- 
ritis, and  the  stupour  is  removed,  we  should  prescribe  broths, 
notwithstanding  the  continuance    of  frequency    of  the  pulse, 
acrid  heat  and  redness  of  the    tongue  ;  otherwise,    hunger 
would  increase  the   gastritis,  bring  on  stupour,  fuliginosities, 
and  prostration  ;  but  more  material  substances  would  be  in- 
jurious.(1)     This  proposition  of  M.  Broussais  appears   to  me 
dangerous.      During  the    convalescence  of  the  most  intense 
gastro-enteritis,  when  the  appetite  occurs  even  with  energy, 
we  ought   first  to  begin   with  feculent   or   gelastinous  decoc- 
tions, and  not  with  broths.     Animal  principles,  especially   os- 
mazone,  are    too  strong  stimulants  to  be  permitted,  when  the 
tongue  is  still  red,  the  pulse  frequent,  the  skin  hot  and  acrid. 
Tonics  and  stimulants   have    often  been  extolled  against 
chronic  gastro-enteritis,    and    especially    against    engorge- 
ments of  the  viscera  occurring  after  that  disease.     The  fer- 
ruginous and   acidulated  mineral  waters  of  Vichi,  Spa,  For- 
ges,, the  sulphurous  ones  of  Bar  ges,  Cauterets,  and  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  internally,  as  weil  as  bitters  and  aperient  decoc- 
tions, are  incessantly  prescribed  in  all  cases.     This  treat  me  nt 
will  sometimes  perform  a  few  unexpected    cures,    which    are 
taken  up  and  published  with    pomp,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  some  waters  or  drugs,  but  which  are   far  from   re- 
deeming an  infinitely  more  considerable    number  of  failures 
that  are  seldom  made  known.     Stimulating  the  digestive  vis- 
cera in   chronic  engorgements   of  the    liver   and   spleen,    is 
sometimes  useful,   but    only   in  subjects   not    irritable,   and 


(1)  Vide  Examen  des  Podrines  Jiledica/es.  Fboposition  336. 
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especially  when  every  trace  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  has 
completely  disappeared.  The  cheerfulness  and  fatigue  of 
a  voyage,  the  change  of  air  and  of  regimen,  exercise,  with- 
drawing from  business,  in  the  subjects  who  visit  the  springs, 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  materials  which  irritation  has 
accumulated  iii  their  organs.  But  if  that  irritation  still  exists, 
excitants  will  increase  with  it  the  volume  of  the  tumours  it  is 
intended  to  destroy.  Even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  dis- 
appeared, intestinal  stimulants  will  again  renew  the  accidents, 
as  too  many  examples  exist  to  prove  it.  The  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, therefore,  is  necessary  in  their  employment. 
The  habit  of  observing  cases  can  alone  point  out  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  can  be  safely  administered,  and  not  the 
dry  studies  of  the  cabinet. 

Some  physicians,  and  among  others,  M.  Barhier  of  Amiens, 
think  that  balsamic  substances  and  turpentine  are  capable  of 
promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. This  opinion  founded  upon  what  takes  place  ex- 
ternally, is  the  less  exact  as  the  incarnative  properties  of  bal- 
sams are  strongly  contested  ;  and  their  impression  upon  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  is  too  active  to  be  beneficial  in- 
ternally. We  ought  to  remember  that  the  only  means  of 
cicatrizing  intestinal  ulcers  is  to  try  subduing  the  irritation 
from  which  they  proceed,  prescribe  a  regimen  that  leaves  no 
stercoral  residue,  finally  place  thei  affected  viscera,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  rest  which  promotes  the  re- 
novating process  of  nature.  If  trie  large  intestines  be  the 
seat  of  the  affection,  a  few  cold  enemata,  with  a  gently  as- 
tringent decoction,  might  be  proper,  when  every  sign  of  san- 
guineous excitement  has  completely  disappeared. 

In  those  very  rare  cases,  where  the  digestive  organs  are 
realty  languid  and  inert,  a  state  which  is  characterized  by  a 
broad  and  pale  tongue,  constant  tranquillity  of  pulse,  slow  and 
difficult  digestion,  obstruction  and  a  sort  of  inelastic  full- 
ness (empliement)  of  the  belly,  without  pain,  thirst,  nor  other 
signs  of  gastro-enteritis  ;  in  those  cases,  I  say,  tonics  will  pro- 
duce very  good  effect.  It  is  easily  conceived  that,  in  such  ca- 
ses, meek  and  farinaceous  foods  abounding  with  mucilage  and 
fecula,  are  heavy,  and  remain  on  the  stomach,  wherein  they  pro- 
duce distention  and  uneasiness  ;  whilst  spiced  aliments  and 
meat  occasion  a  sense  of  ease,  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  easily 
and  promptly  assimilated.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  subjects  affected  with  this  sort  of  gastric  deblity. 
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nutrition  is  too  slow  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  whe- 
ther the  membranes  of  those  organs  have  grown  thin,  and  de- 
prived of  consistence  and  oligotrophies ,  to  use  an  expression 
consecrated  by  M.  Barbier.  Post  mortem  examinations  sel- 
dom show  such  alterations,  and  it  is  easily  conceived  that 
the  digestive  process,  so  directly  placed  under  the  influence 
of  the  nerves,  may  become  languid  and  imperfect,  even 
where  there  exists  no  remarkable  alteration  in  the  tissues  of 
the  organs  affected. 

However,  the  stomach  is  a  viscus  so  sensible  and  irritable, 
that  even  when  it  is  affected  with  astheny,  we  cannot  but  use 
the  greatest  circumspection  in  the  employment  of  the  means 
calculated  to  increase  the  intensity  of  its  vital  action.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  irritation  be  not  substituted  for  de- 
bility, and  stimulants,  given  without  discrimination,  would 
not  fail  to  produce  that  effect.  We  are  then  to  insist  upon 
an  analeptic  regimen,  composed  of  substances  of  an  easy  di- 
gestion, and  of  a  moderate  use  of  wine.  Ferruginous  mine- 
ral waters  are  frequently  beneficial.  It  will  be  proper  to 
prescribe  as  an  habitual  drink  a  gently  stimulating  tisan, 
such  as  a  light  infusion  of  camomile  and  smaller  centory. 
Powders  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bark  and  canella,  taken 
in  the  first  spoonful  of  soup,  will  promote  the  digestion  of 
the  repast.  In  the  employment  of  gastric  stimulations,  we 
are  not  to  load  the  stomach  with  aliments,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  observe  attentively  the  state  of  the  pulse,  tongue 
and  skin,  promote  nervous  action  by  gentle  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  discontinue  the  stimulation  as  soon  as  symptoms 
of  irritation  come  on.  Astheny  of  the  stomach  is  almost  un- 
known in  practice,  and  the  inflammation  of  its  tissue  is  pretty 
much  the  only  cause  of  the  disorder  and  imperfection  that  so 
often  occur  in  its  functions. 

Section  IV. 

Of  the   employment  of  astringents. 

The  astringent  substances  mostly  in  use  are  the  roots  of 
the'CoryophyllatEe,  polyganum,  tormentilla,  ratanhia,  and  of 
agrimonia;  the  barks  of  oak  and  of  the  oesculus  hippocasta- 
num  ;  the  putamen  viride  nucis,  gall  nuts,  gum  acacia,  the 
roses  of  Provins,  the  punica  granatum,  rhus,  simarouba, 
catechu,  gum  kino,  green  raisins,  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
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the    sulphates    of  iron  and  zinc,  and    those  of  alumen   and 
potass. 

The  impression  of  those  substances  on  the  living  tissues 
is  very  remarkable.  It  evidently  consists  in  drawing  closer 
all  the  organic  elements  ;  the  part  submitted  to  their  action 
becomes  white,  thick  and  dense,  less  excitable,  and  less  per- 
meable to  the  blood.  This  liquid  even  seems  to  be  expelled 
to  a  distance  by  the  constriction  of  its  vessels.  Placed  upon 
the  tongue,  astringents  have  a  very  strong  nipping  and  styp- 
tic taste;  they  at  first  produce  no  heat  nor  exhalation:  far 
from  it,  they  cause  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  prevent  all  secre- 
tory process.  These  effects  are  proportionate  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  substance  employed  ;  and  in  this  respect,  there 
is  between  tonics,  such  as  bark  and  the  astringents  above 
mentioned,  and  styptics  or  escharotics  if  hich  are  made  use  of 
externally,  no  other  difference  but  that  of  the  degree  of  con- 
striction they  produce  in  the  organic  tissues. 

The  condensation  and  paleness  produced  by  astringents 
are  not  of  long  duration  ;  a  reaction  soon  takes  place  in  the 
tissues,  the  blood  returns  again,  and  a  turgescence  somewhat 
considerable  occurs  with  all  ihe  phenomena  of  vascular  ex- 
citement. Immobility  and  constriction,  which  are  first  pro- 
duced, are  soon  followed  with  more  rapid  oscillations,  and  w  ith 
the  return  of  the  humours. 

Astriction  cannot  be  successfully  opposed  to  sanguineous 
irritations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Medications  capa- 
ble of  producing  nit 3 1 astasia  may  well  be  tried  externally; 
but  the  structure  and  sensibility  of  the  digestive  organs  do 
not  permit  that  course,  whenever  those  organs  are  even  but 
slightly  inflamed.  Chronic  dyarrhaea  and  dysentery,  where 
mild  remedies  and  abstinence  have  failed,  if  unaccompanied 
with  any  sensible  vascular  excitement,  are  alone  susceptible 
of  being  relieved  by  astringents.  It  is  possible  that  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  be  then  pale,  soft,  gorged,  as  it 
were,  with  white  fluids,  and  the  process  of  exhalation  and 
secretion  increased  in  them,  without  complication  of  local 
heat  and  redness.  This  form  of  colitis  is  somewhat  fre- 
quent in  lymphatic  and  obtuse  habits,  that  are  subject  and 
disposed  to  infiltrations;  in  such  cases,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
dry,  the  tongue  pale,  the  pulse  feeble  and  tranquil,  the  ab- 
domen not  painful  on  pressure,  stools  frequent,  without  te- 
nesmus, and  of  a  serous  or  mucous  nature. 

Astringents  are  positively  contra-indicated  whenever  there 
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is  pain  in  the  belly  accompanied  with  heat  of  skin,  frequen- 
cy of  pulse,  and  bloody  stools.  They  have  succeeded  in  a 
few  cases,  but  in  the  generality  of  them  they  have  proved  in- 
jurious, whilst  others  have  been  cured  rather  in  spite  of  them 
than  by  them  ;  and  therapeutical  precepts  are  not  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  few  exceptions  but  on  general  results. 

Some  persons  have  attributed  to  ipecacuanha  a  gently  as- 
tringent property,  and  Pison,  Valentine,  Buglivi,  Deckers, 
have  considered  this  substance  as  the  anti-dysenteric  by  ex- 
cellence. This  remedy  is  at  present  generally  excluded 
from  the  treatment  of  all  mucous  or  bloody  fluxes  of  the  in- 
testines, accompanied  with  pain,  fever,  and  acrid  heat  of  skin  ; 
in  the  other  ca^es,  its  intervention  is  rather  susceptible  of  be- 
in g  obnoxious  than  useful.  We  must  also  exclude  the  use 
ofenemata  composed  of  three  drachms  of  ipecac,  boiled  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  until  reduced  to  less,  as  recommended 
by  Th.  Clarke  m  the  treatment  of  acute  dysentery.  The 
diaphoretic  effects  attributed  to  those  remedies  cannot  takte 
place  without  first  irritating  the  inflamed  membrane  of  the 
intestines  ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of  subjects,  they  leave 
the  skin  dry  and  burning,  whilst  they  increase  the  number 
of  stools,  agitate  the  pulse,  and  produce  colic  pains. 

Astringents  may  bi>  administered,  not  only  by  themselves, 
but  also  combined  with  aromatic  excitants,  or  with  opium, 
or  extended  in  some  feculent  and  nutritious  liquids. 

The  combination  of  bitters  with  aromatics  implies  a  sort  of 
contradiction  ;  for  whilst  the  former  tends  to  produce  constric- 
tion of  the  tissues,  suspend  the  vascular  oscillations,  and  ex- 
pel the  fluids  from  the  surface  with  which  tney  are  brought 
in  contact,  the  latter  solicits  the  extension  of  the  tissues,  ac- 
celerates the  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  causes  the  afflux  of 
blood.  Such  mixtures  cannot  cure  dyarrhaea  of  old  standing 
but  by  exciting  in  the  organs  more  or  less  inflammation, 
thereby  destroying  the  irritation  which  existed  in  the  secre- 
tory vessels.  1  conceive  that  this  result  is  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  stimulating  medication  properly  so  called,  than  to 
a  constriction  of  the  tissues. 

The  union  of  astringents  with  opium  is  more  rational,  and 
is  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  it  generally  possesses 
among  practitioners.  Indeed,  whilst  the  tissues  are  constric- 
ted by  tanium  and  gallic  acid,  the  narcotic  principle  dimi- 
nishes the  sensibility  of  the  parts  and  the  peristaltic  motion, 
and   very  likely  retards  the  vascular  reaction  which  must 
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follow.  Diascordium,  bolusses  and  pills  containing  extracts 
of  opium,  catechu,  and  other  astringents;  also  decoctions  of 
the  root  of  columbo  with  opium,  have  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial in  those  rare  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  sti- 
mulants in  intestinal  irritations  terminating  in  chronic  dyar- 
rhsea  or  dysentery. 

The  addition  of  astringents  to  feculent  substances  has  a 
twofold  effect — that  of  lessening  the  action  of  the  former,  and 
of  promoting  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  latter. 
This  therapeutical  process  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  it 
seldom  produces  injurious  consequences,  when  the  intestines 
are  free  from  violent  irritation. 

When,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  simple  astringents, 
intestinal  secretions  increase,  this  phenomenon  indicates  that 
the  medication  itself  is  obnoxious,  and  that  mild  remedies 
and  diet  are  to  be  continued.  M.  Alibert  has  often  employed, 
with  advantage,  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  the  decoction  of 
rice  with  the  addition  of  12  grains  of  catechu  in  every  two 
quarts  of  the  liquid.  If  any  analogous  preparation,  to  which 
we  might  add,  as  occasion  requires,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  a  grain  of  the  gummy  extract  of  opium,  should  excite  pain 
in  the  belly,  colic,  tenesmus,  and  frequency  of  pulse,  far  from 
resorting  to  the  most  powerful  astringents,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  return  to  the  use  of  demulcents  and  revulsives. 
The  digestive  calial  seldom  requires  additional  vital  energy  ; 
stimulants,  even  the  most  powerful,  never  can  disorder  it  but 
by  raising  its  organic  action  in  too  high  a  degree.  The 
dose  of  astringents  is  never  to  be  increased,  except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  first  doses  produce  no  apparent  effect, 
not  even  frequent  stools.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  very  sensible,  and  it  seems  to  invite 
the  physician  to  prescribe  more  energetic  substances,  if  he 
wishes  to  obtain  favourable  results.  The  quantity  and 
strength  of  astringents  are  also  to  be  increased,  when  the 
stools,  after  becoming  less  frequent  and  better  conditioned, 
resume  their  natural  appearance,  without  the  patient  having 
infringed  the  rules  of  diet.  It  is  evident  that  the  mucous 
membrane  has  now  become  habituated  to  the  contact  of  as- 
tringents hitherto  administered,  and  that,  in  ordei  to  com- 
plete the  cure,  they  must  be  rendered  more  active. 

When  the  disease  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  large  intestines, 
and  especially  in  the  rectum,  remedies  are  better  administer- 
ed by  the  anus  than  through  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
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exhibiting  those    energetic  astringents  to  which   it    may   be 
proper  to  resort. 

The  acetate  of  lead,  as  an  astringent,  is  to  be  totally  pro- 
scribed :  the  fruit  ot'baotad,  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia,  Egypt  and  Darfour,  as  a  precious  remedy  against 
dysentery,  and  which  J.  Frank  has  several  times  employed 
with  success, (!)  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  class  of  muci- 
laginous than  of  astringent  substances.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  triumfttta  semitriloba,  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  which  has  often  succeeded  in  the  practice  of  Professor 
Wendt  of  Copenhagen. (2)  The  root  of  Juan  de  Lopez,  or 
tatuleira,(3)  so  much  extolled  by  Gaubius,  and  by  several 
other  Spanish  physicians,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  violent  astrin- 
gent, the  efficacy  of  which  is  to  be  observed  only  in  the 
chronic  mucous  fluxes  of  the  intestines,  as  Andry  has  himself 
used  it  with  success  in  such  circumstances.  Alum  has  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  combining  with  the  acidities  contained 
in  the  digestive  canal. 

Intestinal  hemorrhages  should  never  be  treated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  with  astringents,  except  where  bleeding,  cold, 
and  abstinence,  have  failed.  Nitre,  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  the  cold  decoction  of  rhanhia,  caryophylla,  and  bistor- 
ta,  are  then  the  most  proper.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  again  on 
the  danger  of  thereby  producing  violent  gastritis,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  those  remedies  as  soon  as,  the 
blood  being  stopped,  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation  begin 
to  show  themselves.  This  therapeutical  precept  has  been  suf- 
ficiently discussed  ;  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  return  to  it 
again. 

Section  V. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  neutralize  poisons ,  and  destroy  worms, 
in  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  fundamental  therapeutical  indications  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning are  the  following  :  evacuate  the  poisonous  contents  by 
the  least  irritating  substances,  and  then  combat  with  energy 
the  disorders  produced  either  knmediately  in  the  irritated 
parts,  or  secondarily  in  the   nervous   system,   the  lungs,   or 

( 1 )  Journal  compUmentaire  des  sciences  medicates,  Vol.  XII. 

(2)  JIagazin  iter  Pkarmacic,  Nov  en.  ber.  lo'25,  p.  1G4. 

(3)  Notice  sur  lc  tiHeiiera  :  Bu'lctins  e'e  la  Facttltede  J\ledccine,Vo\.  V. 
p.  117. 
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oth@r-organ?.  There  is,  however,  a  small  number  of  poisons 
unsusceptible  of  being  decomposed  in  the  stomach  by  appro- 
priate agents.  But  it  must  then  be  remembered  that  antidotes 
can  only  reach  tlr^,  poisonous  particles  that  have  not  yet  com- 
bined with  the  organic  tissues,  or  been  taken  up  by  absorption, 
and  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  property  of  altering  the  nature 
of  most  excitants,  or  of  driving  them  into  the  torrent  of  the 
circulation.  In  every  case  of  poisoning,  whatever  prompt 
and  proper  means  are  employed,  we  are  to  calculate  that  the 
poison  has  already  produced  more  or  less  impression  on  the 
organs,  and  that  its  particles  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  de- 
composed or  combined  with  the  tissues,  or  have  passed  into 
the  absorbents,  and  are,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
chemical  action  of  counter-poisons. 

The  substances  destined  to  produce  such  neutralizations 
are  to  be  chosen  among  those  that  possess  an  emollient  pro- 
perty on  the  digestive  canal,  promoting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents.  Every  antidote  acting  in  small 
doses,  or  being  susceptible  of  irritating  the  parts,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  the  combination  it  forms  with  the  poison, 
must  be  rejected  from  the  treatment.  The  indication  of 
chemically  decomposing  toxical  agents,  is  always  subordinate 
to  that  of  evacuating  them  and  of  obviating  their  irritating 
effects;  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  as  much  as  the  means  to 
be  employed  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  other  two  conditions 
of  the  treatment. 

Hence  water  saturated  with  albumen,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
procured,  milk,  broths,  and  gluten,  should  be  given  copiously 
in  poisoning  by  the  deuto-chlormet  of  mercury  and  carbonate 
ot  copper,  because  these  liquids,  especially  the  former,  whilst 
they  promote  evacuations  and  lessen  the  impression  made  on 
the  organs,  decompose  also  with  rapidity,  as  demonstrated 
by  M.  Orfila,  the  two  salts  we  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Tiie  hydro-chlorate  of  pewter  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  equally- 
decomposed  in  large  quantities  of  milk.  Arsenic  is  unfortu- 
nately without  an  antidote  ;  charcoal,  as  recommended  by  M. 
Bertrand,  to  decompose  arsenic,  would  only  serve  to  waste 
a  precious  time.  Alkaline  hydrosulphates,  as  well  as  the  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid,  proposed  by  M.  Renaud,  are  useless  ;  vine- 
gar and  oiis  are  dangerous.  Mucilaginous  substances,  cold 
water,  or  rather  water  and  sugar,  taken  copiously,  are  alone 
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to  be  administered.  When  it  is  found  impossible  to  expel  a 
large  dose  of  emetic  tartar  immediately,  some  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  decoction  of  bark,  as  proposed  by  Ber- 
thollet,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  remedy,  from  green  tea, 
gall  nuts  and  all  vegetable  astringents  properly  diluted  ;  eme- 
tine is  also  quickly  decomposed  by  gall  nuts*  All  poisonings 
by  caustic  alkaline  should  be  treated  with  water  and  a  little 
vinegar.  Liquids  containing  magnesia  in  solution  are  emi- 
nently useful  in  poisoning  by  acids.  It  is  proper  to  use  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  after  the  ingestion  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
barytes,  owing  to  the  great  affinity  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
for  that  earth;  separatingit  from  all  the  combinations  it  forms 
with  the  other  acids.  Common  salt  is  the  best  counter-poison 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Lastly,  magnesia  is  serviceable  in 
poisoning  by  phosphorus;  because  the  liquid  which  serves  as 
the  vehicle,  by  filling  the  stomach,  propels  out  ail  the  air  it 
contains,  and  retards  the  combustion  of  the  poison  ;  whilst 
the  earthy  particles  neutralise  the  phosphatic  and  phosphoric 
acids  which  may  have  formed.  In  ail  other  cases  of  ingestion 
of  irritating  mineral  substances,  mucilaginous  substances  and 
waters,  taken  in  large  quantities,  should  be  exclusively  ad- 
ministered. 

The  means  that  medecine  opposes  to  vegetable  poisons 
are  only  intended  to  promote  their  expulsion,  and  diminish 
the  irritation  they  have  produced  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  economy.  Those  means  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
substances  capable  of  acting  chemically  upon  the  poisonous 
particles.  The  analysis  of  the  greater  number  of  vegetables 
is  otherwise  so  imperfect  that  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
attempt  to  determine  what  are  to  be  their  antidotes.  Eme- 
tics and  purgatives  shall  then  be  at  first  employed  against 
mush-rooms  and  other  similar  poisons,  which  may  remain 
some  time  in  the  digestive  canal.  Recourse  will  be  had  to 
coffee  and  to  water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  vinegar, 
if  there  be  drowsiness,  as  after  the  ingestion  of  narcotics. 
Bleeding,  where  the  subject  is  threatened  with  apoplexy  ;  in- 
flating the  lungs  with  air,  where  the  chest  seems  to  suspend 
its  motion  ;  finally,  irritating  cutaneous  frictions,  where  the 
patient  is  cold,  without  pulse  and  nearly  sinking,  are  the 
most  appropriate  accessories. 

Experiments  made  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  demonstrate  that 
liquid  ammonia,  given  internally  in  small  quantities,  or  in- 
haled through  the  nose,  and  applied  to  the  head,   by  means 
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of  thick  compresses,  often  renewed,  is  a  precious  antidote 
against  hydrocyanic  acid.(l)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  does  not  partake  of  the  eminently 
poisonous  properties  of  the  acid  which  contributes  to  its  forma- 
tion. M.  Jullia  has  ascertained  that  hydrocyanates  of  iron, 
and  perhaps  of  soda,  exist  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseas- 
es ;(2)  and  the  triple  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  iron  and  po- 
tass, may  be  taken  in  large  quantities  without  inconvenience, 
as  proved  by  an  important  observation  of  M.  D'Arcet.  All 
alkalis,  might,  therefore,  perhaps  share  with  ammonia  the 
property  of  annihilating  or  lessening  the  deleterious  action 
of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Bf.  Heller,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  coffee  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  then  either  use- 
less or  dangerous,  by  their  occasioning  inflammation  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that  it  is  better  to  insist  upon  the  use 
of  emollient  drinks. (-3)  Frictions  and  external  ammoniacal 
applications  will  be  advantageously  added  to  that  treatment. 

The  above  considerations  are  mostly  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  vermifuges.  Among  the  latter,  we  are  to  se- 
lect the  substances  that  are  least  calculated  to  inflame  the 
digestive  mucous  membrane,  and  the  physician  should  wait 
until  the  too  violent  over  excitement  with  which  it  is  affected 
in  a  great  many  cases,  has  entirely  subsided,  before  he  admi- 
nisters them.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  this  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  by  destroying  the  irritation,  and  suppressing 
the  gastro-intestinal  secretions  resulting  from  it,  promotes  the 
expulsion  of  worms,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  administra- 
tion of  any  other  anthelmintic.  In  this  manner  lumbrici  are 
evacuated  in  children  at  the  decline  of  gastro-enteritis,  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause.  M. 
Pallas  has  given  the  very  interesting  history  of  a  whole 
tenia  evacuated  in  this  way  under  the  influence  of  emol- 
lients.^) 

When  these  medications  are  not  sufficient,  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  or  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  mixed  with  lemon 
juice,  generally  produce  the  expulsion  of  wounds.  In  the  most 
obstinate  cases,  corsican  moss,  sementina,  fern,  calomel,  ce- 


(1)  Edinburgh  Phylosophkal  Journal.  1824. 

(2)  Archives  generates  de  Jledecine,  Vol  I,  p.  104, 

(3)  De  la  necessite  de  ne  pas  trop  insister  sur  '.'usage  inlerievr  des  excitants 
dans  Vempoisonn<:ment  par  Pactile  hydrocyaniqve.  Paris,  1824  in  Cvo. 

(4)  Mcvxoires  de  Jledecine  Militaire,  Vol.  XVI. 
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rudilla,  or  other  stimulating  and  purgative  substances,  may  he 
successfully  employed.  Infusions  of  one  to  six  drachms  or  one 
ounce  of  the  fucus  htlminthocorion.  or  of  half  a  drachm  to  one 
of  semen-contra ;  cakes,  jellies,  biscuits,  and  syrups,  contain- 
ing those  substances,  are  very  useful  for  children.  JGnemata 
made  of  a  decoction  of  garlic  or  of  fern  are  very  proper 
against  ascarides  vermiculares  that  are  lodged  about  the  rec- 
turn.  The  Americans  make  a  successful  use  of  the  spigelian, 
as  a  decoction,  containing  a  handful  of  the  herb  to  a  quart  of 
water  reduced  to  one  half;  four  ounces  of  this  decoction  are 
afterwards  given  every  six  hours.  Another  decoction  made 
with  two  drachms  of  the  azedarack  in  a  pint  of  water  is  al- 
so a  favourite  remedy  in  the  New- World.  From  two  to 
twelve  grains  of  the  powder  of  cevadilla  with  honey  or  syrup 
of  rhubarb,  form  an  equally  useful  remedy.  Emollient  d;  inks, 
and  occasionally  gentle  purgatives,  will  greatly  promote  the 
action  of  anthelmentics. 

The  crithmum  r.viritimura  of  Linnaeus  is  considered  by  Dr. 
J.  Lavini  as  a  powerful  vermifuge.     According  to  this  pi';>i- 
cian,  the  juice  of  that  plant,  or  its   volatile  oil,   forming  an 
oleosaccharum,  or  even  the   cataplasm   of  its   leaves  bruised 
and  applied  upon  the   abdomen,   are  very  powerful  against 
lumbrici,  which  they  cause  to  evacuate  either  by  vomiting  or 
by  the    stools.       This  virtue  supposes  in  the   crithmum  mart* 
timum  the  existence  of  a  very  stimulating  property  on  the  di- 
gestive canal,  but  new  facts  must  be  collected,  before  we  can 
place  as  much  confidence  as  M.  Livini  does  in  that  remedy. 
Lumbrici  and  ascarides  vermiculares  are  easily  expelled, 
but  teria  sometimes  battles  all  the   efforts  of  art.  Physicians 
have  imagined  a  host  of  special  remedies  and  even  of  compli- 
cated therapeutical  methods  for  its  destruction.   Among  those 
that  have  enjoyed  the  most  credit,  it  is    proper    to  mention 
the  treatment  of  widow  ftoutter.     It  consisted  in  administer- 
ing to  the  patient   one   drachm    of  male   fern,  in  four  or  six 
ounces  of  the   distilled  water  of  that  vegetable,  or  of  linden- 
tree  or  even  of  common  water.      On  the  preceding  evening, 
he  was  directed   to  take  water  in   which  a  great  quantity  of 
butter  and  a  piece  of  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  afterwards 
an  enema  composed  of  marsh-mallows,  muriate  of  soda  and 
sweet  oil.     Two  hours  after  the  fern  had  been  taken,  a  lobus 
was  given  composed  of  mercurial  penacea,  and  resin  of  scam,- 
mony,  of  each  twelve  grains,    and   of  gamboge  five   grains. 
As  soon  as  alvine  evacuations  came  on,  several  cups  of  green 
Vol.  ii.  17 
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tea  were  administered,  and  continued  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  tenia.  If  the  purgative  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  pow- 
erful, the  patient  was  directed  to  take,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda,  renewed  as  often  as  occasion  required. 

jEfher,  as  recommended  by  Rosen,  has  been  revived  by 
Bourdier,  against  tenia.  That  physician  gave  one  drachm  of 
sulphuric  aether  in  one  glass  of  a  strong  decoction  of  male 
fern,  and,  one  hour  after,  two  ounces  of  castor  oil.  This  medi- 
cation was  renewed  on  the  second,  and  sometimes  on  the  third 
day  ;  but  the  first  dose  was  generally  found  sufficient.  When 
colic  pains  and  disorder  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  worm  about  the  rectum,  Bourdier 
added  to  the  other  already  prescribed  two  drachms  of  the 
same  remedy,  extended  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  fern,  in  the  shape  of  a  glyster.  This  process  is  still 
the  safest  that  therapeutics  can  even  resort  to. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  employed  against  tenia  by 
Dr.  Gelnecke  of  Stettin.  This  physician  having  observed  the 
go<,<\  effects  of  strawberries  for  worms  ordered  one  of  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  them  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  at  six 
o'clock  A.  M.,  he  administered  one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  af- 
terwards, every  half  hour,  three  powders  composed  each  of  fif- 
teen grains  of  the  root  of  male  fern  i fi  powder  ;  at  half  past 
eisrSit,  a  second  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given  which  brought  on 
stools  and  fragments  of  the  taenia.  The  portion  of  the  worm 
which  protruded  was  then  secured,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ap- 
plied to  it  to  the  extent  of  four  inches.  The  tenia  was  much 
agitated,  and  attempted  to  return  into  the  rectum  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  do  so,  it  protruded  about  one  yard  more,  and  then  re- 
mained  motionless  as  in  a  state  of  stupeur  ;  half  an  hour  af- 
ter, the  child  had  another  evacuation,  which  brought  out  the 
tenia  entire  and  dead  It  remains  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  attribute  the  expulsion  and  death  of  the  worm  to 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  to  the  combined  action  of  the  fern 
and  of  the  purgative. 

Dr.  Braver,  who  has  resided  a  longtime  in  Constantinople, 
assures  us  that,  in  Abyssina,  a  frequent  and  successful  use  is 
made  of  a  plant  of  the  family  of  rosacea,  which,  according 
to  the  learned  botanist  Kunt,  forms  a  new  gender,  next  to 
agrimonia,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  brayera.  The 
brayera  enthelmia  must  then  take  its  place  among  vermifuges; 
but  more  facts  are  necessary  to  establish  its  efficacy.     The 
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root  of  saffron  employed  in  powderby  Dr.  Chisholm,  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  become  a  substitute  for  so  many 
other  means  which  the  art  possesses. 

The  bark  of  pomgranate  root,  used  against  tenia  from  time 
immorial  in  India,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  we 
yet  possess  against  that  animal.  The  observations  which 
come  in  support  of  its  efficacy  are  multiplying  every  day, 
since  Buchanan  has  informed  the  Europeans  with  the  use  the 
people  make  of  it  in  India.  M.  Breton,  and  especially  Go- 
mes from  Portugal,  have  published  several  cases  in  which  it 
has  completely  succeeded;  in  France  the  same  result  has 
been  obtained.  In  India,  two  ounces  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh 
root  are  boded  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water,  reduced  to  one 
half;  two  ounces  of  this  decoction  are  given  every  half  hour. 
This  is  the  mode  of  M.  Breton.  Gomes  only  reduces  the  liquid 
to  one  pound.  Buchanan  boiled  two  ounces  of  the  baik  of  the 
root  in  two  pounds  of  water,  reduced  to  fourteen  ounces. 
This  bark  may  also  be  used  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  one 
scruple  for  children,  and  two  for  adults,  every  half  hour. 

After  fire  or  six  doses  of  the  remedy,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  uneasiness,  vertigo,  nausea,  pain  in  the  bowels, 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  violent  excitement  of  the  alimenta- 
ry canal  and  of  the  nervous  system.  The  liquid  must  be 
suspended  six  or  eight  hours,  until  the  accidents  disappear. 
It  is  geuerally  given  in  the  morning,  fasting.  If  the  first 
five  or  six  doses  do  not  bring  out  the  tenia,  the  same  num- 
ber of  doses  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  the  medication 
resumed  in  the  morning,  until  the  vermifuge  effect,  as  Gomes 
calls  it,  has  taken  piace. 

This  bark  seems  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  acrid  nar- 
cotics ;  several  of  the  symptoms  it  produces  are  very  analo- 
gous to  those  following  the  use  of  tobacco.  Darbon's  potion 
is  very  likely  composed  of  such  substances,  and  is  not  more 
efficacious. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    STIMULATIONS    DIRECTED    TOWARDS     THE     LYMPHATIC 

SYSTEM. 

Since  the  theory  of  absorption  by  means  of  the  lymphatics 
has  been  overthrown,  or  at  least  considerably  shaken,  and 
since  scrofula  and  sub-inflammations  have  been  brought  un- 
der the  same  head  as  slow  or  acute  phlegmesiae  of  organs,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  to  stimulate  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  means  that 
might  serve  to  fill  that  indication. 

The  materials  taken  into  the  digestive  canal  may,  indeed, 
penetrate  the  lymphatic  tubes  as  far  as  the  torrent  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  but  they  pass  straight  through  the  thoracic  duct, 
without  deviation  in  their  course,  as  far  as  the  subclavian 
vein,  and  once  mixed  with  the  blood,  they  spread  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  These  medicinal  particles,  therefore,  can- 
not, as  was  formerly  believed,  immediately  modify  the  lymph 
itself,  nor  the  organs  in  which  it  is  contained.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  remedies  absorbed  through  the  skin  ;  and 
even  supposing  them  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  not  by 
the  capillary  veins,  they  could  only  go  to  the  ganglia  situated 
oiwtheir  passage,  leaving  all  the  others  beyond  their  sphere 
of  activity.  Hence  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  whole  of  the 
lymphatic  system  can  be  immediately  affected  by  direct  the- 
rapeutical medications, 

Some  have  pretended  that  mercury,  barytes,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  iodine,  and  some  other  substances,  possess  an  elec- 
tive action  on  the  organs  elaborating  the  lymph.  No  posi- 
tive phenomenon  can  justify  that  opinion.  Taken  internally, 
these  substances  evidently  excite  the  digestive  canal  and 
sanguiferous  system.  Mercury  produces  an  increased  action 
in  the  parotid  and  the  other  salivary  glands,  iodine  occasions 
atrophy  of  the  thyroid  and  mammary  glands,  and  perhaps  of 
the  testicles;  but  those  organs  have  no  connexion  with  the 
lymphatic  system,  of  which  they  are  as  independent  as  the 
Jiver,  the  pancreas,  the  kidneys  and  all  the  secretory  paren- 
chymal a. 

When  used  in  friction  or  plaster,  mercury  and  iodine  fre- 
quently produce  a  resolution  of  solid,  indolent   tumours  of 
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long  standing,  situated  in  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  the  cellular 
tissues,  the  mammary  or  thyroid  glands.  This  effect  cannot 
proceed  from  a  special  stimulation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
There  exists  then,  in  the  parts  affected,  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, the  products  of  which  cannot  be  removed  by  iodine  or 
by  mercury  otherwise  than  by  modifying  the  mode  of  acting 
of  all  the  orgauic  elements. 

The  question  respecting  the  excitation  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  especially  of  their  ganglia,  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  deter- 
mining the  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  of  those  parts 
requires  the  employment  of  local  stimulants.  In  this  shape, 
the  problem  revolves  in  the  general  rule,  that  we  are  not  to 
resort  to  stimulating  measures  except  after  the  acute  and 
sanguineous  phlogosis  of  the  organs  has  been  subdued  by  an- 
tiphlogistics.  Mercury  is  indebted  for  the  credit  it  might 
have  at  first  enjoyed  against  external  tumefactions,  to  the 
property  it  was  thought  to  possess  of  dividing  and  dissolving 
substances  thickened  and  coagulated  in  the  living  tissues,  as 
it  divides  and  penetrates  organic  matter  ;  but  the  action  of 
those  topics  which  contain  that  metal  in  their  composition  is 
too  uncertain  to  deserve  much  confidence.  In  exchange  for 
a  few  resolutions  of  local  mercurial  frictions,  or  of  Vigo's  plas- 
ter, we  have  tumours  persisting,  becoming  more  solid,  and 
acquiring  a  dense  and  fibrous  texture  which  can  no  longer  be 
cured.  It  would  seem,  either  that  the  liquid  materials  accu- 
mulated in  the  parts,  are  precipitately  absorbed  by  the  effect 
of  the  topic,  or  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  local  excitants, 
the  tissues  have  experienced  an  additional  degree  of  altera- 
tion and  hardening.  Emollient  applications  have  more  bene- 
ficial effects,  and  are  free  from  similar  inconvenience. 

Iodine,  employed  in  friction  over  indolent  and  tumefied 
lymphatic  ganglia,  as  well  as  on  the  thyroid  gland,  the  mam- 
ma?, and  other  organs  of  a  similar  texture,  seems  to  possess 
a  much  greater  efficacy  than  mercury. (I)  Reparations  of 
iodine  not  unfrequently  give  rise  to  redness  of  the  skin,    ac- 


(1)  The  most  celebrated  pomatums  of  tins  sort  are  composed:  1st,  of  by- 
driodni  of  potass  3ss,  and  hogslard  3jss;  2d  of  bydriodate  of  potass  |,  pure  io- 
dine |j,  gastric  juice,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  operate  its  digestion  in  twenty- 
four  hoars,  and  hogslard  3j  One  scruple  of  these  pomatums  is  employed 
morning  and  evening  The  second  is  more  active  than  the  first,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  when  there  is  no  sensibility  in  the  parts.  M.  Bichond  employs 
the  tincture  of  iodine  externally  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  and  be- 
lieves it  is  more  efficacious  than  the  pomatum. 
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companied  with  small  pustules,  and  with  pain  and  acute  in- 
flammation in  the  tumours.  When  this  takes  place,  the  fric- 
tions  are  to  be  suspended,  and  the  parts  covered  with  emol- 
lient cataplasms  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  M. 
Zinck  thinks  that  this  irritating  action  of  the  ointment  of 
hydriodateof  potass  arises  from  itsrapid  decomposition  which 
can  he  avoided  by  preparing  but  a  small  qnantity  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  have  it  always  fresh.  The  yellowish  and  violet 
colour  which  preparations  of  iodine  imparts  to  the  skin,  soon 
disappears,  and  ought  to  produce  no  anxiety.  MM.  Richond 
and  Eusebe  de  Salles  have  employed  with  success  iodine  in 
frictions  for  venereal  buboes,  after  the  cessation  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  The  last  mentioned  physician  has 
also  used  them  in  chronic  engorgements  of  the  testicles. 

Some  have  attempted  to  combine  the  influence  ofgalvanism 
with  the  action  of  iodine,  by  applying  the  latter  in  friction  to 
one  side  of  the  bronchocele,  whilst  the  positive  pole  of  the  pile 
was  directed  to  the  opposite  side.  The  friction  and  electric 
actions  are  changed  alternately  every  day  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  most  decided  and  extraordinary  benefit  is 
said  to  have  resulted  from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which, 
however,  wants  further  confirmation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ullmang  of  Marbourn,  who 
asserts  that  he  has  cured  cancerous  ulcers  of  the  lips,  nose, 
breast,  and  uterus,  with  the  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potass, 
or  with  injections  containing  that  salt  in  solution. 

Preparations  and  ointments  of  iodine,  and  especially  the 
proto  and  deuto-iodurets  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  grains  to  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  hog's  lard,  applied 
in  small  quantities  with  the  end  of  a  quill,  have  been  much 
extolled  against  syphilitic  ulcerations.  M.  Biett  is  the  first 
who  executed  this  combination  of  mercury  with  iodine,  and 
he  has  obtained  the  most  decided  benefit  from  it. 

But,  in  order  fairly  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  iodine,  we 
must  wait  until  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  favour  of  that  remi- 
dy  has  subsided.  As  soon  as  a  new  medicinal  substance 
proves  successful,  in  certain  given  cases,  the  generality  of 
physicians  use  it  almost  without  discrimination  in  all  in- 
stances. It-is  soon  converted  into  a  sort  of  panacea,  admi- 
nistered in  the  most  opposite  circumstances*  and  every  day 
brings  new  results  in  its  favour,  until  repeated  failures  or 
some  new  object  draw  their  attention  to  another  quarter : 
an  unjust  disdain  then  takes  the  place  of  a  no  less  unreason- 
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able  enthusiasm.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  science  of 
therapeutics  has  been  kept  in  the  dark,  and  submitted  to  em- 
piricism, and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  caprices  of  fashion. 
Such  disgraceful  incumbrances  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
efforts  of  wise  men,  accustomed  to  reflect  and  calculate,  and 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  medicinal  agents  by  the  test  of 
facts  and  of  physiological  reasoning, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

4F    STIMULATING    MEDICATIONS     DIRECTED    TO    THE 
NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

All  the  sensible  surfaces  of  the  human  body  present  to  the 
physician  inlets  through  which  he  can  modify  the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  increase,  lessen,  or  equalize 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.  Nearly  all  the  means  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose  act  through  the  medium  of  the  sympa- 
thies ;  the  stimulation  they  produce  is  extended  to  the  cere- 
bro-rachidian  center,  from  whence  it  irradiates  to  the  whole 
system.  Others  produce  their  effect  by  the  absorption  of 
their  particles,  which,  being  carried  with  the  blood  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  brain,  excite  in  that  organ  an  immediate 
impression  which  is  more  or  less  rapid  and  extensive.  What- 
ever may  be  our  uncertainty  on  this  point,  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that,  in  all  cases,  the  excitants  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem first  stimulate  the  surface  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  that  this  stimulation  has  a  great  share  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise. 

These  medications  always  occasion,  either  in  the  centre  or 
inthe  ramifications  of  the  nervous  system,  a  more  considera- 
ble afflux  of  blood  ;  they  accelerate  the  circulation  as  well  as 
the  intensity  of  the  vital  actions.  But  two  secondary  and  al- 
most opposite  results  may  arise  from  them  :  the  one  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  nervous  actions  and  of  the  motions  submit- 
ted to  their  influence  ;  the  other  is  the  weakeness  of  these 
same  actions,  and  the  torpor  of  the  organs.     It  is  by  produ- 
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cing  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  effects,  and  by  thus  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  feeling  and  of  acting  in  the  brain  and  nerve?, 
that  all  such  stimulants  operate. 


Section  L 

Of  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  functions. 

Among  the  agents  used  in  therapentics  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  we  must  give  the 
first  rank  to  those  which  writers  on  materia  medica  have 
called  excitant,  diffusible  and  nervine.  A  great  number  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  the  labiatce,  such  as  rosemary,  sage, 
mint,  &c,  belong  to  this  category  ;  but  coffee,  camphor, 
musk,  castoreum,  amber,  aethers,  possess  more  energetic  pro- 
perties. Electricity,  magnetism  and  galvanism  also  have  an 
evident  excitating  action  on  the  nervous  system.  Lastly,  we 
are  to  include  in  their  number,  the  moral  impression  which 
occasion  joy  or  anger,  exercise  of  the  limbs,  and  all  the  en- 
ergetic stimulations  of  surfaces  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves. 

These  means  maybe  resorted  to  in  two  opposite  circum- 
stances, according  as  the  nervous  system  is  actually  affected 
with  astheny,  or  when,  possessing  too  much  susceptibility,  it 
has  become  the  seat  of  primitive  or  sympathetic  irritations 
more  or  less  violent. 

In  the  former  category  we  are  to  place  asphyxia,  which  is 
only  a  suspension  of  the  nervous  action,  after  the  interrup- 
tion of  respiration,  or  after  inhaling  gases  unfit  for  the  trans- 
formation of  venous  into  arterial  blood.  Whenever  asphyxia 
takes  place,  all  the  means  employed  for  reviving  the  pa- 
tient from  the  state  of  apparent  death  by  which  this  accident 
is  characterized,  must  be  directed  with  the  view  to  rouse 
the  nervous  system  from  its  stupour,  and  produce  a  first 
inspiration.  The  first  indications  to  be  attended  to  without 
delay,  and  which  contribute  the  most  powerfully  to  ensure 
efficacy  to  subsequent  therapeutical  measures,  consist  in  pla- 
cing the  patient  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  removing  all 
objects  that  may  keep  up  the  morbific  condition  of  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  action  of  those  organs  is  restored  merely  by 
pressing  alternately  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  imitation  of 
natural  breathing.  But  this  proceeding  is  generally  found 
inadequate.      Immediate  inflation,   from  mouth  to  mouth. 
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whilst  the  nostrils  are  kept  closed,  has  a  twofold  injurious  ef- 
fect ;  first,  because  the  air  sent  into  the  lungs  has  already  been 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  impregnated 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  inflated  air,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  larynx, 
goes  through  the  oesophagus,  and  fills  the  stomach.  The 
laryngian  tube  of  Professor  Chaussier  is  much  safer.  In 
order  to  use  it,  the  jaws  are  opened,  and  the  index  carries 
the  basis  of  the  tongue  forwards  and  downwards,  and  upon 
this  finger  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  introduced  between 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  which  is  completely  filled  by  the  tube. 
Then  the  physician,  by  a  movement  of  aspiration,  brings  up 
the  vitiated  air,  and  part  of  the  mucosities  contained  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea  ;  air  is  afterwards  introduced  by  means 
of  a  bellows  or  bladder,  in  order  to  excite  a  gentle,  but  saluta- 
ry motion  of  the  lungs. 

Whilst  these  measures  are  carry  on,  the  most  sensible 
external  parts  are  to  be  strongly  stimulated.  The  burning 
sulphur  of  common  matches,  volatile  alkali,  spirituous  liquors, 
acetic  acid,  or  other  substances  emiting  penetrating  vapours, 
ajc  put  under  the  nostrils  ;  whilst  these  cavities  are  excited 
by  the  introduction  of  similar  substances  with  the  hairs  of  a 
quill.  Dry  frictions  will  be  made  with  a  rough  hair  brush 
along  the  spine,  at  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  about  the  precordial  and  epigastric  region.  Last- 
ly, the  rectum  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  means  of  glysters  com- 
posed of  water,  vinegar,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  magnesia. 

These  are  the  necessary  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  asphyxia,  and  they  are  to  be  continued,  by  varying 
and  combining  them,  until  every  hope  of  success  has  entirely 
disappeared  ;  that  is,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  space  of  eight 
or  ten  hours.  This  treatment  must  be  modified  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  pneumonia  attending  it* 
Thus,  in  asphyxia  produced  by  carbonic  aeid,  or  by  emana- 
tions from  a  privy,  the  body  is  to  be  put  in  a  cool  place, 
and  frictions  applied  with  vinegar,  camphorated  spirits,  co- 
logne water,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  the  parts  being  after- 
wards wiped  dry  by  means  of  hot  linens.  When  the  body 
has  been  a  length  of  time  under  water, or  exposed  to  cold, 
and  when  heat  seems  so  be  almost  gone,  wearat.o  endeavour 
to  restore  it  by  frictions  over  the  whole  skin,  with  hot  flan- 
nels soaked  in  spirituous  and  stimulating  liquors.  The  easiest 
and  most  appropriate  means  consist  in  placing  a  bladder  fill- 
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ed  with  hot  water  upon  the  epigastrium,  hot  bricks  tothe  soles 
of  the  feet,  the  axilla,  and  the  groin,  and  passing  heated  irons 
over  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  almost  every  case  of 
asphyxia,  chlorine,  and  especially  the  chlorates  of  soda  and 
lime,  placed  under  the  patient's  nose,  are  highly  beneficial. 
When  the  disease  arises  from  the  effluvia  of  privies,  or  other 
infected  places,  the  affinity  of  chlorates  for  the  putrid  gas  is 
such  that  it  must  decompose  it  even  as  far  as  in  the  trachea 
itself,  and  the  mostdecided  benefit  can  be  expected  from  their 
introduction  into  the  lungs  in  the  cases  under  consideration. 
M.  Labarraque  relates  a  very  important  observation  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition^  1) 

In  every  species  of  asphyxia,  the  redness  of  the  face,  ful- 
ness of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head,  projecting  and  injec- 
ted eyes,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  cerebral  congestion,  and 
the  necessity  of  bleeding  at  the  foot,  or  the  arm,  or  rather 
from  the  jugular.  This  operation  is  more  frequently  required 
after  strangulation  or  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  than  after 
submersion  or  aspnyxia  from  privies. 

Tobacco  enemata,  formerly  so  much  in  use  for  the  recove- 
ry of  drowned  persons,  are  to  be  proscribed  :  their  irritating 
action  on  the  intestines  renders  them  inferior  to  other  reme- 
dies;  whilst  their  narcotic  and  stupefying  effect  is  highly  in- 
jurious in  subjects  whose  brain  is  gorged  with  venous  blood, 
and  unfit  to  perform  its  functions.  Laryngotomy  can  never  be 
useful  except  in  those  very  rare  cases  where  the  epiglottis, 
forcibly  brought  down  upon  the  glottis,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  separated,  prevents  the  introduction  of  an  aerian  tube. 
When  asphyxia  occurs  after  a  copious  repast,  or  when  the 
subject  has  swallowed  a  great  quantity  of  the  liquid  into 
which  he  has  been  immersed,  it  may  become  proper  to  excite 
vomiting.  This  will  be  produced  by  injecting  into  the  stomach, 
after  the  respiratory  motion  has  been  restored,  a  quantity  of 
tepid  fluid,  or  by  irritating  the  uvula  and  pharynx  with  the 
fingers  or  the  hairs  of  a  quill.  The  suspension  of  the  body  by 
the  feet,  the  head  downwards,  is  a  barbarous  practice,  long 
banished  from  the  treatment  by  all  intelligent  men. 


(1)  Note  sur  l'aspbyxie  produite  par  les  emanations  des  materiaux  retires 
des  fosses  daisance,  suivie  d'experiences  sur  les  moyensde  disinfection  pro- 
pres  a  preveiiir  de  pareils  accidents.  Jour.  Compl.  Diction.  Scienc.  Jtitd- 
Vol  XXI.  p.   150. 
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In  a  general  point  of*  view,  the  measures  constituting  the 
treatment  of  asphyxia,  have  for  their  object,  Jst,  to  bring  a 
salubrious  and  pure  air  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface 
of  the  lungs  ;  2d,  to  excite  and  promote  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system ;  3d,  to  attend  to  ail  the  modifications  of  the 
disease,  such  as  coldness  of  the  body,  sanguineous  cerebral 
congestions,  &c.  Among  these,  exciting  the  sensible  surface 
is  the  most  important,  because  the  bronchia?  would  in  vain  be 
filled  with  oxygen  if  the  nervous  action  be  excited  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  ficst  inspiration*  The  dark  blood  stagnant  in  the  lungs 
is  then  converted  into  arterial ;  the  pulmonary  veins  bring  it 
to  the  heart,  of  which  it  stimulates  the  fibres  ;  from  whence  it 
is  sent  to  the  brain  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  thereby 
causing  the  vital  motions  to  resume  their  normal  functions. 
In  some  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  immobility  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  the  circulation  is  stiii  going  On,  though  in 
very  smaiS  degree,  in  the  chest ;  in  this  case,  inflating  the  lungs, 
and  thereby  restoring  oxygen  to  the  blood,  will  be  sufficient 
gradually  to  excite  the  action  of  the  circulation,  and  of  all  the 
other  organic  functions.  But  even  in  these  cases,  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  on  asphyxia  will  only  disappear  at  the 
moment  when  the  nervous  system  resumes  ifs  influence,  and 
again  directs  organic  action.  In  many  subjects,  especially 
asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid,  hydro-sulphuric  and  putrid 
gases,  the  brain  retains  traces  of  irritation,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  dissipated  by  means  of  antiphlogistics,  as  laid 
down  in  the  second  division  of  this  work. 

If  palsy  were  always  the  result  of  debility  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  irritating  measures  which  are  resorted  to  for  its 
cure  ought  invariably  to  produce  beneficial  effects.  But  in 
the  greater  number  of  subjects,  the  disease  being  occasioned 
by  the  chronic  inflammation  and  material  alteration  of  a  part 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  excitants  either  prove  insuffi- 
cient or  increase  the  extent  of  the  malady.  I  do  not  mean 
to  apply  this  remark  to  cataneous  frictions,  blisters,  moxas, 
or  internal  irritants  which  act  merely  by  revulsion,  but  to 
electricity,  nux  vomica,  and  other  means  especially  destined 
to  stimulate  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  experiments  of  Manduyt,  and  all  the  wonders 
related  by  numerous  physicians,  electricity  is  useful  but  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  asthenic  diseases.  It  has,  for  in- 
stance, been  successfully  employed  in  pale,  feeble  subjects, 
whose  vital  actions  were  but  imperfectly  developed,  and   in 
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whom  certain  organs  were  weaker  and  more  languishing 
than  others.  It  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  of  amenorrhea, 
produced  by  a  defect  or  an  insufficiency  of  uterine  excitement, 
by  directing  a  nervous  influx  to  the  womb.  We  should,  how- 
ever, never  resort  to  it  before  having  employed  other  means 
calculated  to  increase  the  energy  of  vital  actions,  without 
which  it  might  possibly  prove  insufficient,  or  the  relief  pro- 
duced by  it  soon  disappear.  In  amaurosis  and  deafness, 
unaccompanied  with  incurable  material  defects,  electricity 
may  have  changed  the  condition  of  the  nerves,  awakened 
their  action,  and  restored  to  a  certain  degree  sight  and  hear- 
ing; but  facts  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare. 

Electricity,  in  whatever  way  it  is  employed,  appears  to 
possess  no  other  property  but  of  imparting  to  the  nervous 
system  a  more  or  less  violent  shock,  an  almost  invariably 
transient  impulsion,  the  results  of  which  are  either  null  or 
of  no  duration.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired  that  this 
agent  should  be  submitted  to  a  severe  investigation,  and  that 
expert  physicians  should  make  it  the  object  of  a  series  of 
physiological  and  pathological  experiments.  M.  Pascalis 
has  already  ascertained  the  good  effects  of  galvanism  in  cer- 
tain habitual  difficulties  of  breathing  ;  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  patients  should  then  be  attentively  examined,  by 
means  of  percussion  and  of  the  stethoscope,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  whether  the  expe- 
riments prove  successful  or  not.  It  would  also  be  required 
that  the  cases  of  failure  should  be  published  as  well  as  the 
successful  ones;  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  utility  of  a  remedy,  and  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  most  advantageously  employed. 

The  treatment  of  palsy  was  still  vague  and  uncertain  when 
M.  Fouquier,  guided  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Delille  and 
Magendie,  thought  proper  to  introduce  the  nux  vomica  for  its 
cure.  This  substance  gives  rise  to  accidents  which  had  be- 
fore been  noticed  by  Bonnet,  Wepfer  and  Murray,  indicating 
its  powerful  agency  on  the  spinal  marrow.  Its  effect  is  an 
artificial  tetanus  of  more  or  less  intensity  and  duration. 
One  grain  of  the  dry  extract  of  nux  vomica,  repeated  two, 
three,  four,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  is  the  proper  dose.  The 
quantity  is  to  be  increased  until  the  desired  symptoms  ap- 
pear, when  the  remedy  is  then  discontinued  in  order  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Its  effects  are  generally  produced  in  half  an 
Iiour.      The  muscles  subservient  to  the  will  are  seized  with 
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spasms,  which,  slight  at  first,  acquire  in  a  few  minutes  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  intensity.  This  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  occurs  in  sudden  and  rapid  strokes;  it  attacks, in  the 
first  place,  the  palsied  muscles,  without  affecting  the  sound 
parts.  When  the  tetanus  thus  remains  confined  to  the  mus- 
cles which  the  disease  has  deprived  of  sensation  and  motion, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  considered  as  exhibited  in  the  most  pro- 
per dose.  In  some  subjects,  this  irritating  substance  only 
occasions  a  constriction  of  the  chest,  an  unpleasant  oppression, 
a  sense  of  great  heat,  and  an  exalted  sensibility  in  the  disea- 
sed part.  At  other  times  it  produces  a  tickling,  or  a  painful 
prickling  sensation,  pulsation,  retchings,  cramps,  or  merely 
a  sense  of  boiling  in  the  parts  affected. 

Under  t he  influence  of  nux  vomica  in  small  doses,  the  ap- 
petite increases  ;  several  patients  have  experienced  vertigo, 
and  a  kind  of  intoxication  ;  others  complain  of  ardour  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  and  out  of  three  women  who  had  died  after  ta- 
king that  substance,  two  have  shown  evident  marks  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach.  In  poisoning  by  the  mix  vomica,  we 
observe  delirium  and  a  loss  of  intellectual  faculties;  on  open- 
ing the  bodies,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  distended 
and  injected  with  blood;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach is  red  and  inflamed. 

This  remedy,  therefore,  operates,  1st,  by  irritating  the 
stomach,  2d,  by  stimulating  to  the  highest  degree  the  cerebro- 
spinal organs,  especially  the  spinal  portion. 

M.  Fouquier  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  nux  vo- 
mica is  a  new  specific  against  palsy. (I)  It  cannot,  however,  be 
administered  with  any  hope  of  success  except  where  no  ma- 
terial or  deep  seated  affection  exists,  either  in  the  brain  or 
in  the  spinal  marrow.  Palsies  arising  from  onanism,  excess 
of  venery,  an  abuse  of  spiritous  liquors,  lead,  fright,  or  other 
similar  causes,  are  nearly  the  only  cases  that  can  be  cured 
by  the  nux  vomica.  It  is  more  successful  in  paraphlegia  and 
palsy  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  so 
common  among  painters,  than  in  hemiphlegia  arising  from 
apoplexy.  It  is  almost  constantly  followed  with  injurious 
effects  in  subjects  whose  stomach  is  very  irritable,  where  the 
circulation  is  active  and  full,  or   where  the  brain  is  actually 


(1)  Memoire  sur  Pusaffe  de  lcnoix  vomiqus  clans  le  traife  nent  de  la  para- 
1  vsie.     Bulletins  de  la  Faculte  de  M'dccine,  Vol.  V,  p.  219,  270,  et  352. 
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diseased,  or  disposed  to  cerebral  congestions.  It  should  never 
be  given  but  to  those  whose  digestive  organs  and  nerves  are 
not  very  susceptible  of  irritation.  If  the  stomach  be  already 
over-excited,  and  the  remedy  not  contra-indicated  by  the  state 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  it  may  be  injected  through 
the  rectum,  as  was  successfully  tried  by  M.  Asselin. 

Nux  vomica  has  been  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases complicated  with  general  or  local  debility  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles.  M.  Edwards  has  cured,  by  its  employment,  an 
amaurosis,  complicated  with  palsy  of  the  superior  eye-lid. 
M.  Magendie  has  tried  it  with  success  in  debility  of  the  geni- 
tal organs,  incontinence  of  urine,  torpid  stomach,  and  atrophia 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  These  indications  are 
too  vague  to  guide  the  physician  in  the  employment  of  so  en- 
ergetic a  substance,  whose  effects  may  also  prove  as  quickly 
injurious.  When  slow  effects  are  to  be  produced  by  the  nux 
vomica,  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  a  day  is  generally  as  much 
as  is  required. 

The  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  strychnos,  derive 
their  property  from  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  MM.  Pelle- 
tier  and  Caventon  have  called  strychnine.  Alcoholic  ex- 
tracts of  the  nux  vomica,  not  being  always  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  varying  in  the  energy,  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  use  pure  alkali,  if  the  extreme  violence  of  its  effects 
did  not  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The  pills 
are  never  to  contain  more  than  the  eighth  or  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  grain  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  increase  of  the  dose 
may  cause  great  danger,  it  is  impossible  not  to  shrink  from 
resorting  to  it.  In  this  respect,  brucine,  associated  with 
strychnine  in  nux  vomica,  in  St.  Ignace's  bean  and  upas,  and 
which  is  found  alone  in  the  bark  of  the  false  augustura,  to 
which  it  imparts  its  poisonous  and  tetanic  property;  brucine, 
I  say,  may  be  prescribed  without  danger,  as  shown  by  M. 
Audral.(l)  The  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  from 
half  a  grain  to  four  or  five  grains,  taking  care  to  choose  exclu- 
sively that  which  is  obtained  from  the  false  augustura,  be* 
cause  the  brucine,  which  is  had  from  the  nux  vomica  generally 
contains  a  quantity  of  strychnine,  and  might  thereby  occasion 
serious  mischief. 


(1)  Note  sur  les  proprietes  de  la  Strychnine  et  de   la   brucine. — Journal 
de  physiologic  experimentale,  t.  Ill,  p.  266. 
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In  fine,  the  preparations  of  those  substances  are  much  Jess 
worthy  of  attention  than  a  proper  discrimination  of  the  cases 
in  which  they  are  called  for,  and  an  analysis  of  their  efleets 
on  the  constitution  in  health  or  disease. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  stomach, 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  has  been  attributed  to  debility  in 
those  parts,  and  treated  with  stimulants,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  physicians  have  not  failed  to  assign  the  same  etio- 
logy and  to  oppose  similar  therapeutical  means  to  the  ex- 
alted nervous  susceptibility  so  common  in  some  subjects, 
especially  in  females.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  aether,  musk, 
succinum,castoreum,assafcetida,  and  aromatic  infusions,  have 
been  profusely  exhibited  under  numerous  formulas,  the  ordi- 
nary resort  of  ignorance  and  empyricism. 

In  all  nervous  affections,  we  are  always  to  look  to,  and  direct 
our  treatment,  as  I  have  before  demonstrated,  against  the 
primary  irritation  :  this  is  the  only  rational  treatment,  the 
only  one  that  can  have  a  lasting  success.  Yet  when  the 
nervous  system  is  only  possessed  of  great  susceptibility, 
and  too  easily  affected  by  stimulants,  the  substances  just 
mentioned  sometimes  produce  good  effects.  In  these  ca- 
ses, diffusible  stimulants  act,  at  first,  in  exciting  vital  ac- 
tion in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  then  in  changing 
the  direction  of  nervous  action,  and  substituting  different  and 
more  regular  oscillations  for  the  morbid  agitations  seated  in 
them.  Let  a  man  who  is  low  spirited,  morose,  not  disposed 
to  work,  take  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  aether,  or  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, he  will  instantly  feel  a  great  heat  in  the  stomach, 
spreading  thence  into  the  chest,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
intellectual  functions  recover  their  harmony  and  hilarity.  A 
gastro-cerebral  stimulation  is  here  manifest,  and  changes 
in  a  few  minutes  the  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

But  these  measures  are  not  always  successful,  and  their 
remote  effects  in  particular  are  almost  never  beneficial.  They 
are  constantly  ineffectual,  whenever  a  focus  of  irritation 
exists  in  the  organs  which  keeps  up  the  nervous  susceptibility. 
They  increase  the  accidents  in  all  cases  where  the  organs  of 
the  senses  do  not  yield  to  the  change  they  tend  to  operate  ; 
hence  we  meet  in  practice  with  so  many  persons  in  whom 
ordinary  anti-spasmodics  occasion  convulsions  and  spasms. 
Finally,  where  the  sanguiferous  system  and  the  heart  are  irri- 
table, diffusible  stimulants  serve  to  increase  that  irritability, 
and  occasion  disorder  in  the  circulation. 
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When  nervous  individuals  persevere  for  some  time  in  the 
use  of  excitants,  they  are  subsequently  compelled  to  increase 
the  dose.  The  nervous  system,  incessantly  agitated,  either 
by  the  morbid  causes  that  stimulate  it,  or  by  the  remedies 
employed  against  its  stimulations,  becomes  more  and  more 
irritable  ;  the  accidents  to  which  it  gives  rise,  return  with  in- 
creased facility,  and  finally  resist  the  largest  doses  of  sub- 
stances which  at  first  occasioned  relief,  by  producing  contrary 
irritations.  Then  also  the  viscera  are  almost  constantly  ir- 
ritated ;  digestion  is  impaired;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in- 
terrupted with  habitual  palpitations,  and  life  is  consumed  in 
the  midst  of  constantly  returning  pains  and  agitations. 

The  use  of  diffusible  stimulants  is  then  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  more  proper  to  prefer  exercise  of  body 
and  cold  baths,  which  give  a  new  direction  to  the  nervous  ac- 
tions, destroying  their  susceptibility,  and  substituting  more 
intense  and  regular  organic  motions  for  the  stimulations 
existing  in  the  brain  or  viscera.  But  this  treatment  is  al- 
most entirely  revulsive,  and  its  mode  of  operating  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

Habit  possesses  the  most  extensive  influence  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  by  properly  directing  its  actions,  we  are 
often  enabled  to  destroy  the  irritations  with  which  it  was  af- 
fected, cr  prevent  their  return.  Hence,  with  perseverance, 
we  may  be  able  to  substitute  more  correct  notions  for  that 
train  of  ideas  constituting  certain  monomania?  ;  in  this  man- 
ner also  bodily  labour  will  often  cure  spasms  and  convulsions. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  nervous  system  is  not  debilitated  ;  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  excited,  but  in  a  manner  to  occasion  regu- 
lar and  normal  actions,  instead  of  the  disordered  motions  to 
which  it  had  been  habituated. 

Encephalitis  and  meningitis,  sympathetically  occasioned  by 
irritations  of  the  stomach,  have  sometimes  been  treated  with 
diffusible  stimulants  ;  but  it  is  only  sufficient  to  compare  for 
a  moment  their  mode  of  acting  with  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, in  order  to  be  convinced  how  their  impression  must  be 
unseasonable,  and  even  dangerous.  This  practice,  however? 
is  at  present  totally  abandoned  by  all  skilful  physicians. 
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Section  II. 
Of  sedatives  applied  to  nervous  action. 

The  substances  employed  in  therapeutics  wilh  the  view  to 
telieve  general  or  local  excitements  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  generally  taken  from  the  class  of  narcotics.  Toxicolo- 
gies have  divided  those  agents  into  narcotics  properly  so  call- 
ed, and  narcotico-acrids.  Among  the  former,  we  find  opium, 
morphia  and  narcotine,  henbane,  hydrocyanic  acid,  laurua 
cerates,  amara  dulcis,  morel,  lettuce,  taxus,  ervum,  saf- 
fron, azote  and  its  protoxyde.  The  second  include  bellado- 
na,  stramonium,  tobacco,  digitalis,  pimpernel,  the  large  and 
small  cicuta,  aquatic  hemlock,  rue,  laurus  rosatus,  ticunas, 
woorora,  curare,  camphor,  poisonous  mush-rooms,  alcohol  in 
large  doses,  secale  cornutum,  carbonic  acid,  and  emanations 
from  odoriferous  plants. 

M.  Orfila  also  places  tetanic  substances  among  narcotico- 
acrids,  such  as  the  mix  vomica,  St.  Ignace's  bean,  false  an- 
gustura,  and  the  various  sorts  of  upas.  But  in  the  action  of 
these  substances,  narcotism  does  not  always  take  place,  and 
it  even  appears  but  an  accessory  phenomenon;  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  separated  in  therapeutics  from  those  substan- 
ces, the  special  action  of  which  consists  in  producing  numbness 
and  sleep. 

The  division  of  stupefacients  into  narcotics  and  narcotico- 
acrids  is  in  itself  arbitrary  and  useless  at  the  bed  side  of  pa- 
tients, because  all  substances  of  this  kind  are  more  or  less 
acrid,  in  as  much  as  they  irritate  in  various  degrees  the  surfa- 
ces with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Opium  and  hen- 
bane are  undoubtedly  less  susceptible  of  inflaming  the  diges- 
tive canal  than  tobacco  or  rue ;  but  let  their  doses  be  in- 
creased, and  given  to  very  susceptible  subjects,  or  let  them 
be  applied  to  organs  already  stimulated,  intense  local  irrita- 
tions will  soon  take  place,  or  those  which  already  existed 
will  be  exasperated.  This  fact  does  not  militate  against  the 
experiments  of  JXysten,  M.  Orfila  and  other  observers,  who 
have  seen  no  gastritis  follow  the  poisoning  of  animals  by  opi- 
um, because  it  rests  upon  the  most  attentive  examination  of 
the  effects  of  that  substance  upon  the  body  either  in  health  or 
disease. 

In  a  large  dose,  opium  occasions,  soon  after  its  exhibition,  a 
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general  numbness,  a  well  marked  drowsiness;  the  head  be- 
comes heavy  and  afflicted  with  vertigo,  accompanied  with 
hiccough  and  vomiring  ;  the  pulse  is  soft  and  large ;  the  face 
pale,  livid,  and  stupid  ;  the  abdominal  extremities  grow  weak, 
and  are,  at  intervals,  partially  or  completely  paralysed. — 
These  phenomena,  which  characterise  the  state  of  drunken- 
ness, indicate  a  too  great  impetus  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
a  sort  of  compression  of  that  organ.  Some  time  after,  a 
more  or  less  violent  reaction  takes  place.  The  pulse  acquires 
force  and  hardness ;  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  seized 
with  convulsive  motions  which,  being  slight  at  first,  gradual- 
ly grow  more  violent,  accompanied  with  stiffness  and  agita- 
tion ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  respiration  high,  laborious,  in- 
terrupted, and  often  groaning.  This  excitement  of  the  cere- 
brospinal organs  sometimes  continues  until  death,  whilst 
sleep  is  at  the  same  time  so  gentle  that  the  most  feeble  con- 
tact, the  slightest  noise,  the  approach  of  a  light,  cause  the 
eyes  to  open  and  the  limbs  to  fall  into  convulsions.  But  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  a  profound  torpor,  immobility  of  the 
body,  decomposition  of  the  countenance,  irregularity,  small- 
ness  and  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  immediately  precede  the 
extinction  of  vital  actions.  On  the  opening  of  the  body,  more 
or  less  violent  traces  of  gastritis  and  gastro-enteritis  are  to 
be  observed  ;  the  brain  is  strongly  injected  ;  the  vessels  of  the 
pia-mater  and  the  sinuses  are  found  gorged  with  blood;  se- 
rum or  a  sanguineous  serosity  is  extravasated  in  the  ventri- 
cles;  the  lungs  are  red,  heavy,  almost  void  of  crepitation  ; 
having  on  their  outer  surface  redish  and  livid  spots  ;  the  heart 
is  generally  flabby  and  filled  with  black  blood. 

The  following  observation  will  again  show  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating of  opiates.  A  young  girl,  four  years  old,  swallowed, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  drachms  of  the  li- 
quor opii  of  Chaussier.  One  hour  after,  she  was  seen  in  agi- 
tation, convulsions,  and  cries,  reiterated  at  short  intervals.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  her  face  was  swollen  and  of  a  violet  colour, 
the  upper  eyelids  dull  and  hanging,  the  eyes  half  open,  the 
tongue  and  lips  of  a  deep  violet,  ali  the  capillary  tissues  evi- 
dently injected,  the  muscles  paralysed,  the  head  and  limbs 
incapable  of  the  least  motion.  Deglutition  was  impossible, 
the  pulse  was  small  and  unequal ;  the  animal  heat  seemed 
to  diminish  gradually  ;  the  extremities  were  cold,  breathing 
slow,  and  occasionally  interrupted  with  sighs  resembling  those 
of  infants  after  a  long  fit  of  crying.     The  jugular  was  opened 
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ill  vain,  and  death  occurred  at  two  o'clock  without  any  reac- 
tion having  taken  place.  At  the  opening  of  the  body,  the 
dura  mater  was  found  red,  and  blood  was  flowing  from  its 
surface.  The  arachnoides  appeared  injected  with  a  serosity 
which  formed  a  sort  of  coat  covering  the  whole  periphery  of 
the  brain.  The  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  covering  the 
cerebrum  were  equally  remarkable,  forming  a  dense  net 
round  the  organ.  The  cortical  substance  was  darker  than 
natural,  and  its  vessels  were  distended  with  blood.  The 
ventricles  contained  about  one  spoonful  of  serum.  The  plex- 
us choroides  was  uncommonly  red,  firm  and  conspicuous. — 
The  brain  was  so  much  loaded  with  blood,  that  a  large  glass 
full  of  it  remained  in  the  base  of  the  cranium  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  of  a  violet-like  colour 
which  extended  to  the  pleura.  The  stomach  was  sound,  ca- 
pillary injections  existed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  jejunum. (1) 

Apoplexy  is  so  well  characterized  in  the  above  case,  that 
we  cannot  enter! ain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  manner  in 
which  death  was  produced.  In  small  doses,  opium  does  not 
act  so  powerfully,  and  produces  other  effects.  A  few  grains 
only  of  the  substance  occasion  an  excitement  in  the  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  which  is  characterized  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  a  largo  and  full  pulse,  a  disposition 
to  joy  or  anger,  and  an  increased  energy  in  every  bodily  mo- 
tion. Tins  state  is  followed  by  lassitude,  drowsiness,  and 
grief,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  new  and  repeated  doses. 
Thus  the  people  of  the  Levant  habituate  themselves  to  taking 
large  doses  of  opium  with  impunity. 

This  substance,  in  the  dose  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain,  gradu- 
ally increased  to  one  grain  and  more,  increases  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  ;  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  ;  the 
general  heat  rises  ;  perspiration  is  more  abundant  ;  sleep,  or 
an  excitement  of  the  cerebral  functions  supervenes.  Opium 
generally  occasions  constipation,  and  sometimes  imparts  its 
peculiar  odour  to  the  sweat  and  the  urine.  Finally,  it  may 
produce  vomiting,  or  a  partial  palsy  of  the  digestive  canal, 
and  inflame  its  mucous  membrane.  It  may  cause  a  violent 
fever,  similar  to  angiotenic  fevers,  or  inflammation  of  some 
remote  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  and  even  death. (2) 


(1)  Barbier,  Traile  eltmentaire  de  Jlatiere  JledicTle,  t   II,  p.  661. 

(2)  Schwiigue,  Traite  de  JIaticrc  Mtdkalt:  1. 1,  page  347. 
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This  mode  of  operating  of  opium  is  not  obscure  to  men 
accustomed  to  physiologico-pathological  analysis.  The  great- 
er numuer  of  practitioners  considering  only  the  external  ef- 
fects of  excitement  or  prostration,  have  endowed  it,  some  with 
a  powerful  stimulating,  others  with  a  debilitating  property, 
and  others  again  with  both.  M.  Fallot,  after  a  mature  ex- 
amination of  facts,  has  lately  shown  that  opium  concentrates 
the  vital  actions  in  all  the  nervous  ganglia,  and  increases 
the  sensibility  and  the  influx  of  fluids  in  the  internal  or- 
gans. (1)  This  opinion  is  not  strictly  correct.  Bichat  has, 
it  is  true,  said  that  the  nervous  system  of  nutrition  presides 
over  the  internal  functions  of  the  viscera  that  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  ;  but  this  sort  of  opposition,  established  by 
out  great  physiologist  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  not  so  extensive  and  complete  as  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  still  believed  by  M.  Broussais.  The 
viscera  may  be  excited  and  inflamed;  their  irritations  may 
be  removed  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  sym- 
pathies; but  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus  always  intervenes 
in  these  phenomena,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  possible 
to   stimulate  the  nervous  ganglia  independent  of  the  brain. 

The  principal  effects  of  opium  are,  an  increased  vitality  of 
the  parts  with  which  it  is  put  in  immediate  contact ;  secondary 
actions  on  the  brain  produced  by  sympathy  and  especially  by 
absorption  ;  subsequent  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  muscles.  It  does  not  debilitate,  but  stimulates 
the  nerves,  and  occasions  an  afflux  of  blood  in  them  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  various  degree*  of  that  excitement,  it  gives  rise 
either  to  greater  energy  of  the  organic  functions,  or  a  more  or 
less  extensive  general  prostration,  and  to  apoplexy.  These 
contrary  effects,  proceeding  from  the  various  degiees  of  ce- 
rebral excitement,  occur  every  day  in  practice.  Hence,  in 
a  healthy  subject,  a  moderate  excitement  of  the  stomach 
sympathetically  increases  the  cerebral  functions;  in  other 
persons,  the  same  cause  will  produce  apoplexy.  A  slight 
cold  increases  the  impetus  of  blood  to  the  brain,  occasions 
torpor  and  death.  In  crowded  meetings,  after  a  good  re- 
past at  which  all  have  made  equally  free  with  the  bottle,  some 
will  be  merry,  confident,  and  communicative ;  others  will  be 


(1)  Considerations  nouvelles  sur  la  maniere  dont  l'opium  agit  surl'economie 
?ivaDte.    Annates  de  la  Jledecine  Physioiogique,  t.  II,  page.  29. 
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silent  and  morose,  unable  to  move  or  speak  ;  the  former 
have  their  face  florid,  the  eyes  brillant,  the  pulse  large  and 
strong;  the  latter  are  low  spirited,  their  face  is  pale  or  livid, 
their  countenance  stupid  and  melancholy  ;  the  delirium  of 
some  ia  gay  or  furious  ;  that  of  the  others  is  dull  and  gloo- 
my ;  here,  we  discover  a  general  prostration,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  comatous  sleep  and  apoplexy  ;  there  we  find  an  evi- 
dent exaltation  of  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  circulating  mo- 
tions, restlessnes,  and  sometimes  convulsions. 

After  the  use  of  stimulants,  their  secondary  results  of  in- 
creased or  diminished  energy  of  the  functions  are  to  be  viewed 
as  when  we  determine,  in  pathology,  the  action  of  morbific 
cause*  and  the  nature  of  the  impressions  they  have  made  on  the 
org  m$.     This  rule  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  medicine. 

In  the  effects  of  opium,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  its  stupefying  principle  properly  so  called,  from 
what  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  various  substances  with  which 
it  has  been  combined  either  by  nature  or  by  art.  Crude 
opium  contains  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  fecula, resin,  a 
fixed  oil,  a  gum-elastic,  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  and 
some  remnants  of  vegetable  fibres,  which,  combined  with 
the  meconate  of  morphia  and  with  narcotine,  the  real  stupe- 
fying principles  of  the  remedy,  do  not  increase  its  energy. 
These  accessory  substances  t2nd  to  diminish  the  narcotic  ac- 
tion to  a  certain  degree,  and  to  render  it  variable  or  imper- 
fect, because  they  are  not  always  contained  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  intensity  of  ac- 
tion in  opium,  is  the  same  with  regard  to  its  vinous  or  aque- 
ous dissolutions,  and  to  all  its  extracts.  The  wine  or  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  and  especially  the  liquid  laudanum  of  Syden- 
ham, which  contains  saffron,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  infused 
with  opium  in  Madeira  wine,  constitute  as  many  compounds 
in  which  alcohol,  wine,  aromatics,  or  the  pills  of  opium,  have 
each  a  particular  effect.  They  all  irritate  the  stomach  more 
than  pure  opium. 

Narcotine,  an  alkaline  matter  discovered  in  opium  by  M. 
Derosne,  is  not  likely  to  be  eventually  of  great  utility  in 
therapeutics.  According  to  M.  Magendie,  one  grain  produ- 
ces a  profound  stupor  and  even  death.  In  a  case  related  by 
M.Barbier,  one  grain  afforded  sleep,  but  the  next  morning 
there  was  a  violent  frofrtal  cephalalgia,  and  general  stupor  ; 
two  grains  made  these  effects  still  more  conspicuous,  for, 
thirty   six  hours  after  taking  the  remedy,  the  face  and  lips 
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were  discoloured,  the  body  cold,  some  drowsiness  existed,  with- 
out delirium,  but  accompanied  with  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight, 
heaviness  in  the  head,  and  contraction  of  the  eyelids.  There 
was  neither  tumefaction  of  the  face,  nor  drooping  of  the  up- 
per lid,  nor  that  stupid  look  which  characterizes  narcotism. 
This  state  lasted  three  days,  when  the  patient  recovered. 
Recent  facts,  collected  by  M.  Bally,  seem  to  invalidate  these 
results,  and  to  show  that  if  narcotine  is  really  of  little  use, 
it  may,  however,  be  administered  in  very  large  doses  with 
impunity.  Men  have  taken  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  grains  of  that  substance  a  day,  without  considerable  in- 
convenience. (1)  These  experiments  ought  to  be  repeated, 
for  there  must  have  been  some  causes  of  error  in  those  of 
MM.  Bally,  Magendie,  Orfila  and  Barbier.  However,  the 
effects  of  narcotine  may  be  combined  with  those  of  morphia. 
Animals  subjected  to  the  action  of  both  these  substances  com- 
bined, soon  experience  the  somnolence  and  sleep  caused  by 
morphia,  whilst  the  irritation  produced  by  narcotine  is  evident 
and  counteracts  the  ease  and  calm  to  which  the  animal 
seems  much  inclined. 

Opium  owes  its  calming  and  narcotic  property  to  mor- 
phia. This  substance  has  been  deemed  a  subtle  poison, 
which  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in  medicine ;  but  a  number 
of  instances  show  that  this  opinion  is  exaggerated.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Orfila,  morphia  may,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  be 
carried  to  the  dose  of  twrelve  grains,  in  the  stomach  of  the 
most  feeble  dog,  without  sensible  effects.  Six  grains  of  the 
acetate  of  morphia  have  produced  narcotic  effects  which 
have  disappeared  after  twenty  hours.  Another  animal  re- 
sisted the  action  of  twelve  grains  of  the  same  salt.  M.  Vas- 
sal, in  a  very  interesting  memoir,  asserts  that  he  gave  to  a 
dog  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  cftlie  acetate  of  morphia 
in  the  space  of  thirty  six  hours,  and  that  far  from  its  pro- 
ducing death,  the  animal  seemed  to  habituate  itself  more 
and  more  to  its  action.  This  fact  id  tod  wonderful  not  to 
require  further  authenticity.  It  is  proper  to  believe  that  if 
the  acetate  of  morphia  acts  more  powenully  than  the  gum- 
my extract  of  opium,  it  is  owing  to  the  latter  containing 
something  else  than   morphia;  but  it  appears  true  that  the 


(1 )  Journal  Complimtntaire  du  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  medicates,  t.  XXII. 
page  189. 
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ineconate  of  morphia  which  it  contains  is  much  more  active 
and  poisonous  than  the  acetate,  sulfate  or  hydrochlorate  pre- 
pared by  art.  From  his  observations,  M.  Vassal  thinks  that 
the  activity  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  is  to  that  of  the  watery 
extract  of  opium,  as  4  to  1.  He  has  carried  the  dose  of  the 
form.-r  to  twelve  grains  in  twenty  four  hours,  without  ac- 
cidents. (1) 

From  these  data,  it  follows  that  the  narcotine  of  opium  is 
an  injurious  principle  which  must  be  separated  from  it  ;  that 
after  it  has  been  thus  divested,  the  extract  of  opium  is  less 
irritating  than  its  other  preparations;  that  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia, and  especially  its  acetate,  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate, 
are  the  most  simple,  the  safest,  and  the  easiest  to  adminis- 
ter and  controul.  (2)  M.  Magendie  has  ascertained  that  by 
varying  these  salts,  their  action  can  be  of  longer  duration  on 
the  animal  economy,  without  its  being  necessary  to  increase 
the  dose. 

Henbane  and  lettuce,  owing  to  their  narcotic  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  without  too  strongly  stimulating  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  have  been  proposed  as  succedaneous 
to  the  juice  of  the  poppy.  But  in  other  plants  of  the  same 
species,  such  as  cicuta,  belladona,  laurus  rosatus,  digitalis, 
tobacco,  secale  cornutum,  the  stupefying  action  is  merely 
equal  or  even  inferior  to  the  irritation  which  those  substances 
exercise  on  the  digestive  canal.  The  cultivated  lettuce  fur- 
nishes a  juice  which,  when  brought  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  has  been  much  praised  by  Duncan,  Anderson,  Scu- 
damore,  and  more  recently  by  MM.  Bidault  de  A'illiers  and 
Francois.  This  juice,  called  lactucarium,  by  the  three  first 
mentioned  physicians,  and  thridace  by  the  latter,  is  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  alleviating  pain  and  procuring  sleep, 


(1)  Considerations  midico-chiiniques  sur  Pacelate  de  morphine.  Paris, 
1424,  in  8  vo. 

(2)  A  syrup  is  made  with  four  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  to  a  pound 
of  sugar  which  given  by  tea  spoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  a  good 
substitute  for  the  syrup  of  poppies.  Sixteen  grains  of  the  same  salt  in  every 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  three  to  four  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  and  of  twenty  four  drops  of  alcohol,  constitute  a  mixture  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  o(  Rousseau,  and  which  may  be  equally  given  in  the  dose  of 
six  to  twelve  or  more  drops,  in  proper  vehicles.  Lastly,  the  acetate  of 
morphia  may  enter  in  the  composition  of  pills,  opiates  end  juleps,  by  dividing 
it  so  as  to  give  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  at  different  intervals. 
{Note  of  the  author.) 
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without  occasioning  excitement ;  it  is  even  alleged  to  have 
succeeded  when  opium  had  failed,  or  could  not  he  retained. 
The  lactucariwm  requires  new  trials.  Digitalis  lessens  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  but  by  occasioning  in  the  nervous  system  such 
disorder  that  the  viscus  is  thereby  Jess  stimulated  by  the  nerves. 
Prussic  acid,  and  the  substances  in  which  it  is  contained, 
deserve  at  this  moment  all  our  attention.  M.  Magendie  was 
the  first  who  employed  prussic  acid  as  a  remedy.  It  produ- 
ces a  pretty  strong  stimulating  action  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
oesophagus,  and  stomach.  After  its  exhibition,  the  patient  of- 
ten experiences  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  anxiety 
about  the  praBcordia,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart.  To  these  succeed  a  sense  of  weakness,  slow  res- 
piration, less  frequency  and  force  in  the  pulse,  tendency  to  in- 
action, and  a  more  or  less  profound  calm.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  observe  constipation  or  dyarrhsea,  when  some  irrita- 
tion exists  in  the  intestines.  There  is  neither  perspiration 
nor  sleep,  as  after  the  exhibition  of  opiates.  However,  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  also  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  by  in- 
creasing the  impetus  of  the  blood  to  those  organs,  and  occa- 
sioning when  given  in  large  doses,  convulsions,  tetanus,  a 
sort  of  electrical  commotion,  and  death. (1) 


(1)  Various  hydrocyanic  acids  are  prepared  for  medicinal  use.  Tbtit  of 
Scli'ele  is  abandoned  as  too  variable  in  its  effects.  Practitioners  prefer  that 
of  M.  Gav-Lussac.  In  the  Cvd-x  it  is  diluted  in  about  thirty-five  part-  of 
w:cr  ;  M  iYlagendie  mixes  it  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  that  liquid,  M.  Hel- 
ler with  three,  and  M.  Bobiquet  with  one  only  Among  these  preparations, 
the  one  which  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  calculating  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  acid  administered  at  one  dose,  must  be  considered  the  best,  and  in  this 
respect,  that  of  M.  Heller  appears  entitled  to  the  preference.  Every  time 
that  a  dose  is  exhibited,  the  bottle  containing  the  acid  must  be  shaken  ;  for, 
being  lighter  than  water,  it  remains  on  the  surface,  and  might  all  be  taken  in 
the  first  spoonful,  so  as  to  produce  serious  accidents.  The  best  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting it,  is  to  have  a  portion  of  it  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
mixture  added  to  every  spoonful  of  the  patient's  drink,  at  the  moment  of  tak- 
ing it.  The  acid  which  is  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  M.  Vauque- 
liu,  appears  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  contact  of  air,  :>nd.  when  kept 
with  a  little  alcohol  in  the  dark,  it  is  the  most  fit  to  be  given  by  drops,  so  as 
constantly  to  produce  gradual  and  identical  effects.  .Several  experiments 
made  by  MM.  Rooiquet  and  Villerrnme  seem  to  prove  that  the  bydroeyanate 
of  potass,  formed  by  the  hydrocyanuret  of  potassium,  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  medicinal  purpo- 
ses, because  it  keeps  longer  and  produces  more  identical  effects.*  Experi- 
ence has  not  yet  decided  on  the  value  of  this  new  preparation,  and  on  the 
dose  at  which  it  might  be  administered. —  (Note  of  the  author.) 

*  Journal  de physiologic  experimental*,  t.  III.  p.  224. 
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Thefccrasus,  lauro-cerasus,  and  amygdala3amara3,  vegetable 
productions  containing  large  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
from  which  they  derive  their  properties,  are  not  much  used 
in  medicine.  These  substances  produce  the  most  variable 
calming  and  narcotic  effects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  ir- 
ritating principles  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the  digestive 
canal. 

Alcohol  and  fermented  liquors  possess,  like  the  narcotics 
properly  so  called,  the  property  of  stimulating  the  nervous 
system,  drawing  the  blood  into  its  tissue,  and  of  increasing 
and  then  obstructing  its  functions.  But,  as  M.  Orfila  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  perfect  identity  between  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  those  of  opium.  The  former  acts  more  powerfully 
upon  the  stomach  ;  its  action  on  the  brain  proceeds  more 
from  sympathy  than  from  the  absorption  of  its  particles  ;  and 
its  long  abuse  tends  to  excite  chronic  gastritis,  but  more  es- 
pecially apoplexy  or  a  latent  irritation  in  the  brain.  At  any 
rate,  alcohol  is  never  used  in  medicine  but  as  a  vehicle,  and 
its  action  is  then  so  modified  by  that  of  the  ingredients  it  holds 
in  solution,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  appreciate  its  proper 
value. 

There  are  but  few  diseases  accompanied  with  nervous  ex- 
citement, in  the  treatment  of  which  narcotics  have  not  been 
prescribed.  Sydenham  considered  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  practice  medicine,  if  physicians  did  not  possess  opium 
in  materia  medica.  Yet  there  are  few  remedies  so  inconsis- 
tent, and,  as  it  were,  so  treacherous  in  their  effects.  In  acute 
inflammation,  it  is  never  admissible  but  after  bleeding  and 
antiphlogistics  have  been  properly  administered  ;  and  even 
then,  should  violent  pain  and  nervous  agitation  still  exist, 
warm  bath  and  demulcents  are  infinitely  more  proper  than 
narcotics. 

When  applied  to  an  inflamed  part,  preparations  of  opium, 
hyoscyamus,  solanum,and  beSladona,  do  not  diminish  the 
redness  and  tension  of  the  tissues;  they  produce  in  them  a 
sort  of  numbness,  by  their  modifying  the  nervous  action  of 
the  part,  but  do  not  allay  the  irritation  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
sometimes  increase  it.  Hence  narcotics  are  not  to  be  appli- 
ed externally  except  upon  healthy  or  very  slightly  irritated 
parts;  their  effect  will  then  extend  along  the  nerve-,  or, 
through  the  sympathies,  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous 
system. 

When  taken  internally,  narcotics  are  always  modified,  or 

Vol.  ii.  m 
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changed  in  their  effects  by  the  digestive  organs.  Opium,  ad- 
ministered through  the  rectum,  exhibits  more  of  its  stupify- 
ing  property,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  when  taken  in  the 
stomach  ;  it  operates  with  still  more  force,  and  soon  proves 
mortal,  when  injected  into  the  veins.  It  is  by  its  isolating  the 
brain,  which  is  then  overloaded  with  blood,  from  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  that  it  sooths  the  pain  and  spasms  occasioned 
by  acute  inflammation.  It  creates  a  sort  of  artificial  apo- 
plexy, during  which  the  sensations  being  either  diminished 
or  suspended,  the  subject  ceases  to  suffer  and  the  muscles  to 
be  agitated,  but  without  checking  the  progress  of  the  local 
affection.  The  stimulating  action  of  opiates  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  increase  their  effect  and  accelerate  the  disorgan- 
ization, whilst  the  disorder  induced  in  the  nervous  system 
prevents  the  regular  performance  of  org  nic  action,  and  of  the 
sympathies.  Narcotics  are  always  dangerous  in  acute  irrita- 
tions, and  they  ran  never  be  justifiable  except  in  those  ner- 
vous disorders,  the  intensity  of  which  is  much  above  the  pos- 
sibility  of  resistance  from  the  tissues,  and  which  compromise 
the  life  of  the  patient ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  narcotics  must 
be  placed  at  a  distance  i\vm  the  affected  parts,  and  totally 
abandoned  when  somnolency,  stupour,  and  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion  e.\ist. 

When  spasmodic  affections  merely  proceed  from  a  gentle 
excitement  and  momentary  derangement  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  disorder  occasioned  By  the  narcotics,  may  cause  it  to 
disappear,  aad  the  healthy  functions  he  restored  after  the  in- 
fluence of  the  remedy  has  disappeared.  The  same  result  oc- 
casionally takes  place  in  subjects  affected  with  slight  irrita- 
tions of  the  viscera,  or  of  some  branch  of  nerves  ;  opium  or 
the  other  narcotics  will  cause  a  metastasis  of  the  irritation, 
first  upon  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  upon  the  brain. 

But,  as  all  the  stimulants  destined  to  change  morbid  actions 
into  others  that  destroy  them,  narcotics  cannot  operate  this 
mutation  except  in  very  slig  cases;  they  prove  inefficacious 
whenever  violent  nervous  excitements  exist,  and  are  kept  up 
by  permanent  causes  of  irrit;  tion. 

In  subjects  affected  with  chronic  phlegmasia?,  narcotics 
may  suspend  pain,  interrupt  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
produce  an  artificial  sleep  of  greater  or  less  duration;  but 
with  his  sensibility,  the  patient  recovers  his  agony,  which  can- 
not be  alleviated  without  additional  and  stronger  doses  of  the 
remedy.     The  brain  gradually  habituates  itself  to  the  action 
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of  narcotic  stimulants,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skin  to  irri- 
tating  functions,  and  the  stomach  to  spices  and  alcohol. 

But  narcotics  can  never  be  long  and  incessantly  prescribed 
with  impunity.  Their  repeated  use  gives  rise  to  a  very  re- 
markable sort  of  gastric  irritation.  The  appetite  becomes 
null,  the  mouth  clammy,  digestion  difficult,  the  stools  are 
voided  with  gre  it  efforts,  and  at  long  in  ervals  ;  '.he  digestive 
canal  appears  paralysed,  and  its  villous  coat  is  much  injected. 
The  heart  acquires  a  greater  excitability  ;  the  muscles  are 
weak,  trembling,  and  cannot  perform  any  violent  exercise; 
the  brain  is  disordered  in  its  functions.  The  persons  who 
make  an  habitual  use  of  opium,  present,  during  the  interval 
between  each  dose,  a  languid  countenance,  livid  eyes,  a  gloomy 
silent  temper ;  hypochondriacs  appear  much  worse.  This 
condition  will  give  way  only  to  a  fresh  dose  of  the  stimulating 
sul, stance;  and  the  sensation  of  ease,  comfort,  and  hilarity, 
which  follows,  becomes  a  want  of  primary  necessity.  But  the 
time  roiiies  when  the  cerebral  tissue,  being  often  excited,  is 
altered,  its  functions  annihilated,  and  death  takes  place,  either 
from  apoplexy,  or  in  consequence  of  organic  lesions  which 
the  stimulant  has  gradually  developed  in  the  brain. 

The  difference  observed  in  practice,  relative  to  the  faculty 
of  resisting  rhe  effect  of  opium  and  of  analogous  substances, 
is  very  remarkable.  Thedecoction  of  one  poppy  head,  as  an 
enema,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  narcotism,  whilst 
in  others  half  or  one  drachm  of  laudanum  will  be  taken  with 
impunity.  Those  remedies  should,  therefore,  be  given  in 
small  doses  at  hist,  and  repeated  until  they  produce  the  ex- 
pected effects.  In  this  manner,  the  danger  is  avoided  of 
giving  either  too  large  or  too  small  a  dose.  This  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  the 
disposition  of  the  organs,  and  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Some  physicians  have  prescribed  opium  as  a  tonic  ;  but,  as 
Nyst.cn  observe.-,  the  substances  that  disorder  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  never  proper  to  increase  general  strength. 
"When  opium  is  given  in  too  small  doses  to  produce  narco- 
tism, it  a-ways  g  ves  rise  to  a  state  of  inebriation,  and  to 
more  or  less  consecutive  debility. 

Laudanum  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
gastro-enteritis  accompanied  with  bilious  symptoms.  This 
method  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Hernandez, 
but  he  has"  never  had  any  follower.  In  this  case,  laudanum, 
like  all  other  stimulants,  displaces  the  morbid  excitement,  and 
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substitutes  a  different  sort  of  irritation  ;  it  proves  beneficial  in 
some  mild  cases,  and  ineffectual  in  all  others.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  persons  labouring  under  acute  gastritis  can 
sometimes  take  one  drachm  with  impunity.  (1) 

Narcotics  hive  been  more  serviceable,  and  are  more  pro- 
per, in  enteritis  accompanied  with  violent  pain  and  consider- 
able dyarrha?a,  afcer  evacuations  of  blood,- diet,  and  other 
means  had  somewhat  subdued  the  irritation.  The  testimo- 
ny of  Sydenham,  Stoll,  Willis,  Romazzini,  Wepfer  and  La- 
tour,  and  the  experience  of  several  modern  physicians,  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  opium,  especially  the  gam,  taken 
along  with  small  doses  of  a  mucilaginous  tisan,  after  the  first 
symptoms  of  dysentery  have  subsided. 

Opiates  will  alleviate  the  sufferings  that  accompany  cnte- 
raJgia  which  does  not  proceed  from  violent  inflammations. 
In  dyarrhaea,  they  diminish  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  small 
intestines,  cause  the  chyme  to  stop  in  these  cavities,  and  per- 
haps give  rise  to  a  sort  of  irritation  which  operates  upon, 
colitis  as  a  revulsive.  In  gastralgia,  31.  Vaidy  has  made  a 
successful  use  of  the  extract  of  the  lactuca  virosa.  Ke  thinks 
that  two  grains  of  this  substance  have  the  same  effect  as  one 
of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  Dr.  Muhsbeck,  of  Den- 
ning, has  succeeded  in  checking  chronic  vomiting  by  means 
of  the  extract  of  calendula,  at  the  dose  of  four  grains  four  or 
five  times  a  day. 

It  is  by  acting  in  the  manner  of  narcotics  that  the  anti- 
emetic draught  of  Rivi  re  sometimes  cures  repeated  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach.  Rut  like  all  the  preparations  above 
mentioned,  it  is  injurious  when  the  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach is  intense;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  that  irritation, 
the  most  proper  demulcents  and  antispasmodics  are  emol- 
lients and  local  bleeding. 

All  the  various  sorts  of  nevralgia  have  been  treated  with 
narcotics,  and  a  very  free  use  has  been  madeof  opium  in  large 
doses.  MM.  Grimaud  highly  iecom mends  pills  composed  of 
hyoscyamus  and  camphor,  which  appear  to  possess  a  strong 
irritating  property  over  the  digestive  canal.  (2)  According 
to  M.   Heller,  a  mixture  composed  of  twenty  four   drops  of 


(1)  Annuaire  des  hopitaux  et  hospices  civils  de  Paris,  Paris,  1819,  in  4to. 
pages,  229. 

(2)  JSouveau  Journal  de  Jdedecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  t.  III. 
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hydroioanic  arid,  and  four  ounces  of  alcohol  at  thirty  six  de- 
grees, is  highly  proper  fthen  applied  to  the  region  corres- 
ponding to  the  part  affected.  M.  Vaidy  has  cured  several 
cases  of  nervalgia  of  the  head  by  means  of  half  a  grain  to  one 
grain  a  day  of  the  extract  of  stramonium. (1)  The  same 
reme  h  has  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Be^bie  against 
tetanus,  in  various  sorts  of  nevralgic  and  rhumatic  pains. 
He  employs  if  at  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  three 
or  four  hours. (?)  The  reports  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Holland  for  the  years  J 820  and  1821,  contain  the  interesting 
narrative  of  a  woman  affected  with  mania  after  a  laborious 
parturition,  in  whom  the  effects  of  stramonium  were  follow- 
ed with  a  cure.  This  extraordinary  fact  cannot  sanction  a 
similar  practice.  In  nevralgia,  the  extract  of  stramonium 
operates  only  by  disordering  the  nervous  functions  and  irri- 
tating the  stomach;  it  cannot  be  made  use  of  whenever 
there  exists  either  an  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  a  disposition  to  cerebral  congestion.  One  grain  of  this 
substance,  in  one  of  the  cases  related  by  M.  Vaidy,  gave  rise 
to  vertigo,  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  which  disappeared  short- 
ly after  its  ingestion.  Remedies  of  this  kind  are  never  to  be 
employed  except  after  a  long  continued  use  of  aufciphlo- 
gistics. 

Every  physician  knows  to  what  enormous  doses,  and  with 
what  uncertainty  in  the  results,  opium  has  been  prescribed 
for  tetamus.(3)  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  none  ever 
thought  of  giving  a  trial  to  prussic  acid  against  that  terrible 
complaint.  #     Dr.   Anderson,   of  Trinidad,  asserts  that,  in 


(1)  Journal  Compliment  aire  du  Dictionn-  des  Scienc.  Mid.  t.  VIII.  p.  180, 
et  t.'Xl.  p.  175. 

(-2)  Transactions  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1824. 

(3)  M.  Blaise  has  given  in  ten  days,  by  gradually  increasing-  the  dose  un- 
til sleep  was  induced,  four  pounds,  seven  onnces  and  six  drachms  of  lauda- 
num, and  six  ounces,  four  drachms  and  forty-five  grains  of  solid  opium.  The 
patient  recovered.     [Note  of  the  author.) 

*  On  referring  to  my  papers,  I  find  a  letter  from  a  young1  but  indefatigable 
physician  of  Canada.  Dr.  J  B.  Meilleur,  in  which  he  mentions,  on  the  subject 
of  prussic  acid,  that  this  remedy  has  been  employed  in  tetanus  with  as  much 
success  as  can  be  expected  from  any  other  medicine  against  what  may  yet 
be  c  >nsidered  an  incurable  disease.  Dr.  Meilleur's  communication  was 
origin  dlv  intended  for  publication  in  the  Quebec  Medical  Journal,  but  the 
circumstances  which  led  me  to  suppress  that  work  for  some  time  to  come : 
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several  cases  of  tetanus,  he  has  obtained  the  most  decided 
benefit  from  tobacco  in  cataplasms  to  wounds,  fomentations 
to  the  neck  and  the  contracted-parts,  and  in  glysters.  This 
medication  evidently  operates  as  revulsive  upon  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  causes  stupefaction  in  the  nervous  system.  Its 
effects  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  from  the  extract  of 
stramonium  in  the  same  circumstances  by  M.  Begbie,  who 
thinks  that  it  has  also  been  beneficial  in  his  own  practice. 
"W  ben  opium  is  combined  with  musk  and  camphor, it  becomes 
difficult  to  analyse  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  compound  there- 
by produced;  but  it  certainly  acts  with  a  great  force  that 
tends  to  cause  a  revulsion  upon  the  digestive  canal.  The 
same  effect  takes  place  when  the  carbonate  of  potass  and 
opium  rue  alternately  made  use  of,  according  to  a  process 
lately  recommended  by  Drs.  Stuly,  Percy,  and  several  milita- 
ry surgeons,  in  whose  hands  it  has  proved  serviceable. (1) 
Such  is  aiso  the  ca-e  with  Maderia  wine  used  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
a:  the  (\o±e  of  two  ounces  every  hour,  and  with  the  mixture  of 
alrono!  and  warm  water  recommended  by  Darwin. 

Hyoscyamus  and  belladona,  which  are  sometimes  prescri- 
bed in  chorea,  are  generally  inefficacious  ;  the  hydrocynate 
df  z\r.c,  recommended  by  Hufeland  at  the  dose  of  one  £Tain, 
gradually  increasing  to  four  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has, 
according  to  that  physician,  the  effect  of  occasioning  nausea, 
costiveness,  and  of  curing  convulsions.  Like  remedies  have 
been  proposed  against  epilepsy  and  other  spasmodic  affec- 
tions ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  the  cases  related 
by  authors  on  this  subject  are  almost  void  of  practical  utility, 
owing  to  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  the  causes  to  which  the 
accidents  observed  and  cured  are  attributed.  The  effects  of 
narcotics  in  such  cases  are  merely  to  change  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  check  the  morbid  process,  and  constitute 
a  different  mode  of  sensibility  in  the  parts.  But  how  oft  op 
does  not  the  nature  of  the  disease  prevent  such  mutations  ?  and 


Have  been  the  cause  of  his  ess?y  not  being  marie  public.  As  soon,  however, 
as  I  prill  be  enabled  to  resume  the  continuance  of  the  Journal,  that  commu- 
nication will  be  published,  alonjr  with  an  ess;  y  ou  the  Cearbon  of  Canada, 
and  other  valuable  papers  from  the  same  writer. 

(1)  Memoires  demedecinemilVaire,  t.  V.  et  XIV.  The  dose  of  the  carbo- 
nate is  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  in  a  draught  of  six  ounces,  a  tea  spoon- 
ful every  hour.     The  extract  of  opium  is  given  separately,  in  the  intervals. 
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how  important  is  it  not  £6  enquire  into  and  ascertain  the  seat 
anil  nature  of  the  organic  affection,  before  resorting  to  such 
measures  ? 

Narcotics  have  lately  been  extensively  used  against  irrita- 
tions of  the  lungs  and  cardia.  Let  us  now  enquire  into  their 
mode  of  operating  in  those  cases,  and  endeavour  to  appreci* 
ate  their  inconvenience  or  advantages. 

Hyoscyamus,  cicnta,  lactuca  virosa,  and  the  extract  of  the 
pseudo-narcissus,  are  highly  praised  by  many  against  hoop- 
ing cough.  Belladona  in  pills  of  one  fifth  of  a  grain,  as  re- 
commended by  Schoeffer,  Hufeland,  and  Vetzler,  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Janin.  According  to  M.  Guersent,  this  sub- 
stance possesses  the  inconvenience  of  producing  dryness  in  the 
throat,  thirst,  a  difficult  and  accelerated  respiration.  This 
physican  makes  a  frequent  use  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  (a 
quarter  of  a  grain)  of  oxyde  of  zinc,  belladona  and  cicuta  ;  this 
dose  is  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  according  to 
the  effects  produced  on  the  patient.  This  preparation  lessens 
the  expectoration  ;  it  sefFect  is  to  irritate  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  produce  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  narcotism. 
It  is  proper  merely  in  subjects  who  are  not  endowed  with 
plethora,  where  cough  seems  to  proceed  more  from  habit 
than  from  bronchitis  when  this  has  been  properly  treated. 
With  regard  to  the  combination  of  emetics  and  purgatives 
with  opium  which  is  so  gene  tally  resorted  to,  we  must  say  that 
this  strange  combination  is  altogether  contradictory,  and  sel- 
dom otherwise  than  injurious ;  under  their  influence  the  hoop- 
ing-cough very  frequently  degenerates  into  pneumonia,  espe- 
cially in  irritable  sanguineous  temperaments.  The  diseases 
of  the  lungs  called  nervous,  such  as  hooping-cough  and  asth- 
ma, have  been  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Krimer,  with  in- 
haling the  vapours  of  the  distilled  waters  of  the  lauro-cerasus. 
The  physician  of  Halle  has  never  found  it  hurtful,  not  even 
useless  in  any  case.  According  to  him,  this  remedy  never 
fails  to  allay  the  violence  and  frequency  of  cough  in  pertussis, 
if  it  does  not  produce  a  radical  cure.  In  its  application,  the 
following  circumstances  must  he  attended  to:  1st,  the  strength, 
which  is  apt  to  vary,  of  the  liquid  employed  ;  2d,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  subject ;  3d,  the  presence  o:--  absence  of  pulmo- 
nary inMamm  ition.  From  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  is  suificient  for  each  fumigation,  which  is  to 
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be  continued  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes. (1)  M.  Kriiner 
has  also  made  a  successful  trial  of  the  leaves  of  stramonium, 
smoked  in  lieu  of  tobacco,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  spas- 
modic constrictions  of  the  chest,  asthma  called  essential,  and 
other  similar  affections. (2)  This  is  a  domestic  remedy  in  En- 
gland. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  inflammation  of  the 
lun^s,  and  a  disposition  to  cerebral  congestions,  contra-indi- 
cate  the  employment  of  narcotics  in  the  diseases  under  con- 
sideration. 

Some  physicians  have  thought  that  prussic  acid  was  more 
certain  and  less  dangerous  against  the  excitement  and  irregu- 
lar functions  of  the  nervous  system,  in  spasmodic  diseases  of 
the  chest.  M.  Heller  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  dimin- 
ishing the  violence  and  frequency  of  accesses  in  asthma,  by 
means  of  this  substance.  When  he  is  called  during  the  ac- 
cess, he  does  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  from  six  to  ten  drops 
of  the  acid,  in  a  vehicle  composed  of  syrup  of  barley  one 
ounce,  distiiled  water  of  orange  flowers  one  drachm  ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  the 
precautions  already  mentioned.  In  this  manner,  the  remedy 
operates  within  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  ;  breathing,  he  says, 
becomes  fuller,  and  less  difficult,  and  afterwards  regular  and 
free.  By  continuing  the  use  of  the  acid  at  proper  intervals 
and  doses,  the  accesses  are  rendered  less  frequent.  The 
same  remedy  has  proved  beneficial  in  children  affected  with 
the  hooping-cough,  at  the  dose  of  four  drops  in  twent)-four 
hours;  gradually  increasing  it  according  to  the  effects  produ- 
ced.(3)  This  medicine  does  not  appear,  in  these  cas<  s,  to 
posssess  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other  antispasmodics^ 
and  it  is  equally  prohibited  until  the  irritation  has  subsided. 

Narcotics  have  also  been  resorted  to  in  acute  pneumonia. 
The  Italians  make  a  very  frequent  use  of  the  distilled  water 
of  lauro-ceratusin  the  same  disease.  Opium,  and  even  prus- 
sic acid  have  also  had  their  partisans.  All  these  remedies 
cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease;  they  may  allay  the 


(t)  Journal  Complemintaire  da  Dirt  to  an.  des  Scienc.  Med.  t.  V.  p.  282. 

(2)  Idem,  t.  V.  p,  335. 

(3)  Nimvclles  recherches  sUr  Vemptoi  de  Pacide  hydrocyanigue  dans  dijTe- 
rentes  Mladics,  parikidicrement  dans  I es  maladies  ntmeuses.  Paris,  1823 — 
in  ovo. 
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sufferings  of  the  patient,  but  never  put  him  out  of  danger. 
Narcotics  must,  therefore,  be  totally  banished  from  the 
treatment  of  those  diseases,  except  in  irritable  subjects,  when, 
the  irritation  having  subsided,  the  cousrh  has  a  tendency  to 
be  come  habitual,  and  keep  the  patient  in  agitation  and  wake- 
fulness. M.  Heineken  pretends  that  prussic  acid  has  invaria- 
bly proved,  in  these  diseases,  a  most  powerful  antispasmodic, 
the  principal  effect  of  which  was  to  diminish  the  cough,  pro- 
mote expectoration,  and  remove  the  sense  of  suffocation. 

Narcotics  have  also  been  used  in  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  chest.  We  have  already  said  that  in  such  cases,  opium 
combined  with  mucilaginous  and  bitter  substances,  might 
ease  the  cough,  and  promote  expectoration.  Some  have  even 
gone  furthei  ;  from  experiments  made  by  M.  Magendie, 
prussic  acid  lias  been  tried  against  phthysis;  but  the  obser- 
vations related  in  support  of  that  method  are  not  generally 
satisfactory.  The  disease  has  been  relieved,  but  sometimes 
accelerated  in  its  progress  ;  the  cough  and  expectoration  have 
appeared  to  be  improved,  but  death  has  net  been  thereby  re- 
tarded. M.  Heineken,  however,  says  that  he  has  advanta- 
geously combined  it  with  decoctions  of  salepor  Iceland  moss  ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that  theory  does  not  sanction  its 
being  called,  as  by  M.  J.  Bouchenel,  a  special  sedative  in  chro- 
nic inflammations  of  the  bronchia?. (1)  It  may  have  allayed 
the  cough,  and  procured  some  relief  in  subjects  labouring  un- 
der great  agitation,  without  being,  for  that  reason,  entitled 
to  the  great  credit  it  enjoys.  The  only  way  of  contributing 
to  the  progress  of  therapeutics  is  to  enquire  into  the  nature 
of  diseases,  and  determine  the  mode  according  to  which 
remedies  perform  their  cure. 

If  narcotics  have  but  a  palliative  effect  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs,  they  appear  to  be  more  beneficial  in 
aneurisms  of  the  heart.  MM.  Fod  r  ,  Gilbert,  Tartra,  and 
others,  following  the  observations  of  Thilenius,  Daeltz,  and 
Wuzer,  have,  in  some  cases,  made  a  successful  employment 
of  the  distilled  water  of  lauro-cerasus,  at  the  dose  of  a  few 
drops,  daily  increasing  it  one  or  two  until  the  pulse  is  redu- 
ced, or  vertigo  or  giddiness  require  its  discontinuance.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  give  eighty  or  a  hundred  drops  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     Prussic  acid  has  also  allayed  the  palpitations, 


(t)  ..Youvelle  Biblioihtque  ni('.lka!e.  Aout  1824, 

Vol.  ii.  21 
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and  produced  relief.  But  digitalis  is  deservedly  entitled  to 
more  credit.  It  lessens  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  a  more 
certain  and  speedy  manner.  But  the  stomach  must  be  per- 
fectly sound  ;  for,  without  this  condition,  it  would  accelerate 
the  circulation,  and  even  the  fever,  by  increasing  the  gastric 
irritation.  This  substance  has  also  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  kidneys,  and  pioduces  a  flow  of  urine  which  appears  to 
relieve  the  patient's  sufferings  ;  hence  it  has  been  high!;  re- 
commended, not  only  against  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
but  also  against  dr  >psy  and  anasarca,  which,  according  to 
Withering,  it  has  caused,  ar  least  momentarily,  to  disappear, 
It  has,  however,  been  unsuccessful!}  tried  by  M.  Alibeft  at 
the  Hospital  St.  Louis.  In  dropsy,  arising  from  obstacles  to 
the  circulation,  it  produces  relief  in  giving  more  regularity 
to  the  pulsations,  and  stimulating  the  kidneys.  .By  its  revul- 
sive effect  and  action  upon  the  kidneys,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  cause  the  absorption  of  the  accumulated  fluids  where 
no  local  inflammation  exists  ;  hut  it  is,  and  always  will  prove 
ineffectual  against  all  the  other  species  of  dropsy. 

Where  the  stomach  is  so  irritated  as  not  to  retain  digita- 
lis, the  tincture  may  be  use  i  in  frictions  externally,  about  the 
prcecordal  region.  M.  Rasori  makes  an  extensive  use  of  di- 
gitalis, in  large  doses,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia; 
but  what  good  effects  can  we  expect  from  a  sort  of  perturba- 
tion which  does  not  at  all  impede  the  progress  of  the  irrita- 
tion ?  Digitalis  always  complicates  pneumonia  with  an  irri- 
tation in  the  stomach,  in  the  brain,  and  with  disorder  in  the 
circulation  ;  and  if  the  patient  recover,  it  i*  in  spite  of  the 
remedy,  and  not  in  consequence  of  itsjbeneficia]  effect.  The 
leaves  of  digitalis,  applied  externally,  in  the  shape  of  a  cata- 
plasm, induce  redness  of  the  skin,  and  they  have  been  em- 
ployed with  the  view  to  promote  suppuration  in  the  indolent 
tumours  formed  by  the  lymphatic  ganglia.  This  plant,  which 
was  recommended  internally  by  Halier  against  scrofula,  is 
very  uncertain  and  ineffectual  in  that  disease  ;  it  is  now  ban- 
ished from  the  internal  treatment  of  inflammations  accompa- 
nied with  tubercular  transformations  of  the  tissues. 

Narcotics  have  also  been  extensively  used  in  syphilis  and 
cancer  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  can  operate  upon 
the  former  otherwise  than  by  stimulating  the  nervous  system 
and  the  digestive  organs;  in  this  point  of  view,  they  act  as 
substitutes  for  mercury,  ammonia,,  carbonate  of  potass,  and 
other  like  remedies.     They  are  never  indicated,  except  in 
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painful  corroding  ulcerations,  or  where  the  nervous  system 
Las  br»en  irritated  by  the  abuse  of  mercury.  Opium,  com- 
bined wit  Si  emollients,  analeptics,  and  moderate  exercise,  has 
been  beneficial  in  these  cases.  The  observations  of  Cullen, 
Deliaen,  Kami,  and  others,  have  totally  excluded  from 
the  treatment  of  cancers  belladona,  which  was  so  constantly 
recommended  by  Alberti  and  Juncker.  Cataplasms  made 
with  the  leaves  of  solarium  have  been  applied,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success,  to  parts  affected  with  engorgements  and  ul- 
cerations accompanied  with  violent  pain.  The  extract  of  ci- 
cuta,  so  much  extofled  by  Storck,  is  now  deservedly  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  uncertainty,  or  rather  the  nullity  of  its 
effects  noon  cancer.  Local  blood-letting  and  emmoliient  ap- 
plications are  much  mere  efijeaemus.  Prussic  acid  has  been 
remarkably  beneficial  in  cancerous  ulcerations.  Applied  in 
the  form  of  lotion  or  injection  to  the  part,  it  is  said  shortly  to 
ease  the  pain,  induce  sleep,  allay  sympathetic  febrile  excite- 
ments, but  without  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease 
and  disorganizing  process  :  such  are  at  least  the  most  eositive 
results  of  its  employment  in  cancers  of  the  uterus  and  mammae. 
It  is  easily  conceived  that  the  physician's  aim  is  rather  to 
combat  and  destroy  the  irritation  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  disease,  than  to  palliate  and  conceal,  as  it  were, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  prestigious  relief,  the  disorders  it 
occasions,  and  the  destruction  of  the  organs  affected,  which  it 
promotes  in  its  unmolested  course.  Alleviating  remedies  and 
pru>sic  acids,  fai  from  constituting  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
of  chronic  inflammations  with  lymphatic  transformation  or 
cancerous  degenerescence  of  the  tissues,  should  never  consti- 
tute but  accessory  means,  destined  only  to  resist  secondary 
phenomena,  and  accidental  complications  of  the  disease. 

Belladona,  so  highly  practised  by  MM.  Muenche,  of  Hano- 
ver, and  Bucholtz  of  VVcimar,  agaipst  hydrophobia,  must  be 
ranked  among  the  myriads  of  specifics  to  which  that  disease 
lias  given  birth,  and  which  experience  never  ceases  to  pro- 
nounce useless.  Yet,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  conceive  that  a 
complaint  in  which  the  nerves  are  so  evidently  and  so  active- 
ly engaged,  might  find  some  remedy  among  the  substances 
that  possess  the  property  of  disordering,  perverting,  ami  an- 
nihilating, to  a  certain  degree,  the  nervous  functions  It 
would  not  be  surprising,  if  prussic  acid,  combined  with  gene- 
ral bleeding,  leeches  to  the  neck,  temples,  and  epigastrium, 
and  with  injections  of  water  into  the  veins,  should  prove  bene^ 
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ficial :  analogy,  at  least,  pleads  sufficiently  in  favour  of  this 
remedy  to  sanction  its  further  trial. 

The  celebrated  Hahnemann  thought  he  had  discovered  in 
belladona  a  safe  preservative  against  the  contagion  and  inva- 
sion of  scarlatina.  This  extraordinary  property  became  the 
subject  of  numerous  experiments  in  Germany.  In  1818,  Dr. 
Berndt,  of  Gastrin,  ascertained  that  out  of  ninety-five  children 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  belladona,  and  daily  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  fourteen  only  contracted  the 
disease,  which  was  then  accompanied  with  milder  symptoms 
than  usual. (1)  These  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  M.  Me- 
glin,  of  Colmar,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemy  of  scarlati- 
na, preserved  every  subject  exposed  to  the  contagion  by 
means  of  belladona. (2)  Mushbeck  of  Denning, (3)  Duster* 
berg  of  Warbourg,(4)  Behr  of  Warnbourg,(5J  Bn  dick  of 
the  island  of  Rugen,  Wesener  of  Dulmen,and  Zeuch  of  Ty- 
rol, have  obtained  like  happy  results.  In  1818,  Dr.  KorefF, 
by  means  of  that  plant,  succeeded  in  averting  the  progress 
of  a  fatal  epidemic  scarlatina  which  was  raging  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin. (6)  In  1824,  Dr.  Benke  was  equally 
successful. (7)  The  observations  which  prove  its  efficacy  have 
been  multiplied  in  Silesia  and  almost  every  part  of  Germany, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  MM.  Genebert,  Suttinger, 
Kohler,  and  others,  extracts  of  which  are  consigned  in  Dr. 
Hufeland's  Journal. (8) 

S.  Hahnemann  has  highly  recommended  belladona  in  scar- 
latina, as  a  consequence  of  his  doctrine  of  homoeopathy.  In- 
deed, this  plant  administered  for  sometime,  gives  rise,  espe- 
cially in  children,  to  a  fugitive  or  momentary  redness  of  the 
skin,  dryness  and  ardour  of  the  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil, fixity  of  the  eyes,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity.     There  is  a  great  analogy  between 


(1)  Huf eland's  Journal,  August,  1820. 

(2)  Nouveau  Journal  de  Jlledecine,  t.  XII.  p.  287. 

(3)  Journal  de  Medecme  pratique,  Feviier,  1821. 

(4)  Idem,  Octobre,  1 822. 

(5)  Ibid   August,  1823. 

(5)    Bu?L  des  Scienc.  Med.  troisieme  section  du  Bullet.   Univ.  des  Scienc. 
tl  deP Industrie,  t.  I. 

(7)  .4  gemeine  Konsler  Lcltirhode,  No.  £,  1824. 

(8)  Hufeland's  Journal,  November,  1824. 
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these  phenomena  and  those  which  characterize  scarlatina. 
They  are  evidently  the  consequence  of  a  well-marked  gastro- 
cerebral  irritation. 

According  to  Dr.  Brandt's  preserving  method  against  the 
contagion  of  scarlatina,  a  solution  is  made  of  two  grains  of 
the  extract  of  belladona  in  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  a 
drop  of  which  is  to  be  given  above  the  number  of  years  of  the 
patient,  that  is,  two  drops  to  children  of  one  year,  three  to 
those  of  two,  and  so  on  in  the  same  ratio,  until  twelve  drops, 
a  dose  never  to  be  exceeded  in  any  case.  These  drops  must 
be  taken  morning  and  evening,  during  the  first  days,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  morning  only,  on  an  empty  stomach,  for  the 
space  of  four  weeks  and  more.  According  to  another  for- 
mula used  by  several  German  physicians,  two  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  of  belladona  are  carefully  mixed  with  ten 
drachms  of  white  sugar,  the  whole  divided  into  sixty  doses. 
These  are  administered  four  times  a  day  in  the  ratio  oi  hi  If 
a  dose  to  one  for  subjects  between  the  age  of  six  months  to 
two  years,  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  between  three  and  ^ix  yea  is, 
of  two  to  two  and  a  half  from  six  to  nine,  and  of  three  to 
four  and  four  and  a  half  from  nine  to  twelve.  M.  Brandt's 
process  which  is  no  less  safe  than  this,  is  also  less  em ba r- 
rassing,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  difficulty  of  administer- 
ing remedies  to  children. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  the  mode  of  operating 
of  belladona  against  scarlatina  with  that  of  other  substances,  I 
believe  it  possesses  great  analogy  with  the  effect  of  bark  in 
intermittent  gastro-enteritis.  It  substitutes  an  artificial  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  brain  for  that  which  the  disease 
tends  to  create,  thereby  preventing  its  invasion.  And  as 
Peruvian  bark  is  not  the  only  preservative  against  intermit- 
tents,  so  belladona  does  not  likely  possess  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  protecting  the  constitution  from  the  invasion  of  scar- 
latina. It  does  not  prove  a  constant  preventive,  in  all  cases, 
as  the  vaccinal  virus  is  against  variola,  but  merely  for  a  cer- 
tain limited  time,  which  does  not  probably  extend  much  be- 
yond the  period  that  the  remedy  continues  to  operate  upon 
the  tissues.  Whenever  a  new  epidemy  occurs,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  again  to  the  preventive,  in  order  to  be 
again  protected  against  the  contagion.  This  subject  is  well 
worthy  the  meditations  and  experiments  of  every  practitioner 
in  France.  Every  one  knows  that  M.  Tourtual  thinks  him- 
self authorized,  from  some  experiments,  to  proclaim  sulphur 
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as  the  preventive  against  rubeola.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
all  irritations  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  development 
of  other  disorders  of  a  similar  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  DIRECT  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS    EXERCISED    LTON 
THE    SANGUIFEROUS    SYSTEM. 

The  vascular  system,  being  connected  with  the  whole  of 
the  animal  economy  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  is 
awakened  to  all  intense  therapeutical  stimulations,  in  such 
manner  that  it  participates  in  all  morbid  irritations  of  some 
considerable  intensity  existing  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 
If  the  heart  is  thus  stimulated  in  conseotuence  of  all  slow  or  a- 
cute  phlogosis  of  the  living  tissues,  there  are1  also  but  i'ew 
stimulant  medications  which  do  not  affect  its  functions,  and 
of  which  the  pulse  cannot  indicate  the  degree  of  violence. — 
But  what  influence  does  this  artificial  over-excitement  of  the 
sanguiferous  system  possess  on  the  effects  exercised  by  the 
stimulants  of  our  organs  ?  Is  it  indifferent,  favorable,  or  con- 
trary to  the  results  they  are  expected  to  produce?  Those 
questions  are  easier  proposed  than  solved,  and  in  this  res- 
pect, therapeutical  physiology  has  yet  a  great  deal  to  do,  be- 
fore it  can  explain  the  mechanism  according  to  which  the 
action  of  most  of  the  modifying  agents  it  employs  is  exercised 
and  propagated. 

We  may,  however,  assert  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  when  a  stimulant  produces  a  considerable  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  or  even  fever,  this  effect  shows  that  the  agent 
acts  with  too  great  intensity,  and  that  its  impression  is  too 
strongly  communicated  to  the  principal  viscera,  in  which  it 
excites  irritations  which  may  prove  too  intense  to  be  over- 
come or  at  least  successfully  coatrouled.  The  physician  is 
then  compelled  either  to  retrograde,  or  entirely  to  suppress 
the  remedy  which  occasions  such  disorders.  This  rule  ad- 
mits of  no  exception,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  practice. 

The  only  medium  through  which  the  practitioner  can  sti- 
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mulatethe  heart  and  vascular  system,  is  the  sympathies.  The 
absorption'  of  the  part/cres  of  medicinal  and  alimentary  sub- 
stances will,  it  is  trufc,  enrich  the  blood,  and  make  it  more 
stimulant  and  be,t$Fi  fitted  fer  nutrition;  but  the  general  ef- 
fects then  produced  are,  in  a  great  measure, the  consequence 
of  a  stimulation  excited  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  which  is 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  brain,  the  skin,  and  the  sto- 
mach, are  the  organs  through  which  the  secondary  action  of 
the  heart  and  biood-vesseis  is  most  commonly  excited. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  influence  which  joy,  grief, 
and  anger,  possess  upon  the  irritation  ;  but  these  causes  are 
better  adapted  to  giving  use  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  than  to  curing  them.  Ne\ertheless,  the  uninterrupt- 
ed tranquility  and  calm  of  the  nervous  functions  contribute  in 
a  great  degree  to  equalize  and  restore  to  their  normal  ener- 
gy the  disordered  or  debilitated  contractions  of  the  heart. — 
The  removal  of  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  of  violent  passions,  has 
performed  the  cure  of  violent  palpitations  and  incipient  or- 
ganic lesions  of  the  heart ;  but  the  art  of  directing  our  senti- 
ments and  affections  belongs  to  that  moral  medicine,  the  op- 
erations of  which  are  as  multifarious  as  they  are  salutary,  and 
into  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enquire. 

The  stimulating  impressions  exercised  upon  the  integu- 
ments are  easily  propagated  to  the  circulation,  and  useful  in 
many  circumstances,  with  the  view  to  increase  its  action. — 
The  heat  of  a  bath,  of  a  sweating  room,  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere itself,  excites  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  accele- 
rates the  course  of  the  circulation  in  every  part,  and  gives 
fulness,  frequency  and  hardness  to  the  pulse.  Heat  evident- 
ly promotes  the  process  of  sanguification,  and  the  various  ela- 
borations. Dry,  aromatic,  or  irritating  frictions  on  the  skin, 
restore  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  is  either  diminished, 
or  perhaps  even  suspended  in  asphyxia,  syncope,  or  copious 
hemorrhage  The  sudden  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin  produ- 
ces a  sort  of  constriction  which  is  propagated  to  the  heart  and 
vessels,  suspending  their  action  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which 
may  prove  useful  in  checking  hemorrhage.  Tiiis  action  is 
very  analogous  to  that  of  astringents  ;  it  produces  in  the  parts 
from  which  the  blond  flows  a  more  or  less  power.nl  «>tric- 
tion,  and  may  easily  give  rise  to  violent  inflammations. — 
Cold,  which  diminishes  tlie  vital  functions  of  the  skin,  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  a  sympathetic  it\  ulating  action  over  the 
parts  situated  internally  :  it  frequently  happens,  aiso,  that,  by 
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offering  a  sudden  obstacle  to  the  organic  actions  that  are  car- 
ried on  with  force  in  the  external  parts,  it  compels  other  tis- 
sues to  increase  their  action,  and  creates  in  them  a  real  in- 
flammation. 

But  the  impressions  the  most  strongly  and  rapidly  felt  by 
the  heart  are  those  received  by  the  mucous  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach. This  communication  is  so  sudden,  that  the  effect  of 
stimulants  upon  the  stomach  is  communicated  with  the  quick- 
ness of  electricity  to  the  heart,  which  is  suddenly  disturbed 
in  :ts  functi  ns.  The  sympathies  are  so  intimate  that  both 
organs  appear  simultaneously  excited,  and  receiving,  as  it 
were,  the  same  impressions. 

The  excitement  produced  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  by  warm  and  aromatic  substances  accelerate  the 
eonti  s  of  the  heart,  and  increase  the  energy  and  rapid- 

ity of  vital  action  in  all  the  capillaries.  According  as  the 
kidneys,  skin,  uterus,  or  other  organs  are  then  more  sensi- 
ble, and  i;et ler  disposed  to  be  over-excited,  the  stimulation 
of  the  sanguiferous  system  will  be  followed  with  a  copious  se- 
cretion of  urine,  of  perspiration,  or  of  the  menses. 

The  increased  action  of  the  vascular  system  is,  as  it  were, 
the  common  principle,  and  the  general  condition  of  all  sym- 
pathetic excitements  of  the  secretory  organs  ;  it  is  by  produ- 
cing that  effect  that  diuretics,  sudorirlcs,  emmenagogues,  and 
other  substances  of  the  same  kind  operate.  The  only  con- 
stant effect  of  all  these  agents  is,  next  to  the  excitement  of 
the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied,  that  of  the  circulation. 
The  parts  in  which  that  excitement  is  afterwards  concentra- 
ted, vary  according  to  the  disposition  ot  the  subject,  the  rela- 
ti-e  sensibility  of  the  organs,  and  the  existence  of  more  or 
less  inflammation  in  the  viscera.  The  sympathies  and  \ital 
actions  always  converge  towards  the  part  which  is  the  most 
excitable.  Hence  the  same  substance  will  sometimes  pro- 
mote perspiration,  the  urinary  secretion,  the  menses,  or  an 
epistaxis,  and  at  other  times  inerease  the  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  which  was  sought  to  be 
cured  by  that  substance. 

Astringents,  on  the  contrary,  produce  in  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  a  constriction  of  its  fibres  which  appears  to 
communicate  to  every  part  of  the  vascular  system.  Perhaps 
also  their  particles  being  carried  by  the  absorbents  into  the 
circulation  contribute  in  modifying  and  diminishing  its  action, 
and  in   condensing   its  tissues.      But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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peteeive  the  force  with  which  the  impression  produced  upon 
th  s  stomach,  operates  through  the  sympathies,  since  the  effects 

of  that  impression  are  frequently   visible  before  any  part  of 
the  ingested  fluid  has  been  carried  into  the  vessels. 

Such  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  stimulating  medica- 
tions which  the  therapeutist  can  desire  to  propagate  to  the 
circulation.  Tiie  circtunstanc  is  which  require  their  employ- 
ment are  somewhat  rare.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  small 
number  of  cases  of  hemorrhage  which  resist  the  employment 
of  debilitauts,  and  require  the  use  of  astringents  both  inter- 
na!')- and  externally;  of  ansemia,  a  disease  in  which  the  ar- 
teries ore  almost  completely  inert;  and  of  passive  dilatations 
of  truf  veins;  excepting  those  cases,  I  say,  all  the  other  af- 
fections of  the  vascular  system  proceed  from  irritation,  and 
require  the  use  of  an tfph logistics. 

VVhenthe  vascular  system  appears,  as  in  lymphatic  and  scro- 
fulous subjects,  to  possess  but  little  development  and  activity, 
it  is  proper  to  stimulate  it,  improve  the  condition  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  a  new  direction  to 
th.  nutritive  functions.  Such  is  the  mode  of  operating  of  *he 
most  celebrated  anti-scrofulous  remedies.  A  regimen  compo- 
sed of  roasted  meat  and  wholesome  bread  ;  continued  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  warm  and  clear  weatiier  ;  alcoholic, 
bitter,  and  aromatic  liquors;  alkaline  solutions, (I)  the  muri- 
riate  of  barytes  and  iodine  itself;  dry  frictions,  cleanliness, 
and  residence  in  the  country,  are  evidently  calculated  to  ex- 
cise and  increase  the  action  of  the  vascular  system,  and  there- 
by' diminish  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatics.  I  conceive 
this  therapeutical  proposition  is  too  well  established  to  re- 
quire further  demonstration, 

Among  the  substances  which,  after  having  stimulated  the 
digestive  organs,  excite  an  evident  tonic  action  in  the  eircula- 

(')  Dr.  Farr,  guided  by  the  cxpcrii  e,;;^  of  ivliVt.  lienoing  and  Barton, 
hi*»-My  recommends,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  a  solution  of  potass  prepared  in 
Hie  manner':   Tafc    of  lisne  eight  ounces,  dissolved  in  two  poinds 

of  bolting  water;  add  afterwards  lo  the  mixture  six  ounces  of  the  carbonate 
af.poiass;  when  the  solution  is  cold  it  is  passed  through  a  t ui>r»ei  Iftfed  with 
lint  md  fltercd  :  wat«?i  is  at  the  same  lime  added  so  as-  10  make  three  pounds 
of  the  solution,  which  is  afl  t  in  a  wise  bottle,  weiicorkoi.    This 

liquoi  must  .  e  I  !seu  nsun  ingv  mid-day,  and  at  bed  nine  in  a  proper  vehicle. 
The  dose  is  at  Grst  three  or  lour  drops,  afterwards  graduadlj  increased  ac- 
cor  I  and  sex  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive 

vist  ■  ; .-..  ■     [A '  It  of  ike  author. 

*    \  treatise  on  the  nature  of  scrofula,  kc.     London.  1  SI  9,  in  Uva. 
V»L.  II.  "        23 
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tion,  iron  is  the  most  prominent.  This  substance  is  never 
used  in  a  pure  state,  for  the  powdered  filings  always  acquire, 
during  that  process,  a  degree  of  oxydation  which  becomes  af- 
terwards more  considerable,  in  consequence  of  its  mixture, 
either  with  the  substance  with  which  they  are  combined,  or 
with  the  liquids  contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Metals  can  only  modify  the  organic  functions,  in  as  much 
as  their  combination  with  oxygen  or  with  acids  has  rendered 
them  susceptible  of  acting  upon  the  living  solids  or  fluids. 
Iron  has  been  highly  and  justly  praised  by  the  majority  of 
practitioners.  Halle,  and  after  him  M.  Lebleu  of  Dunke'.que, 
have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  it  in  anamia.*  Like 
all  the  substances  that  easily  excite  the  circulation,  it.  has 
been  recommended  in  asthenic  amenurrhcea,  chlorosis,  all 
sorts  of  mucous  discharge,  and  in  lymphatic  and  scrofulous 
subjects.  Experience,  indeed,  has  shown  that,  in  all  those 
cases,  when  no  irritation  exists  in  the  organs,  and  especially 
in  the  digestive  viscera,  ferruginous  preparations  may  prove 
useful,  by  their  assisting  the  effects  of  regimen,  and  of  all 
other  dietetic* means. 

Stimulants  are  always  improper  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  periardium  and  large  vessels;  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
dication consists  in  subduing  the  over-activity  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  disordering  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  and 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
by  means  of  digitalis.  In  the  last  period  of  aneurysms,  espe- 
cially in  sensible  and  irritable  habits,  the  slightest  stimula- 
tion, either  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  or  of  the  skin,  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  death. 
They  are  to  be  careful ly  avoided,  at  the  same  time  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  heart,  when  diseased;  receives,  with  a  re- 
markable celerity,  the  sympathetic  eii'ects  of  stimulants,  and 
that  irritating  revulsives  are,  in  the  last  stages  of  its  affec- 
tions, much  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

Astringents  taken  into  the  stomach  are  often  useful  for 
suspending  or  checking  capillary  hemorrhage.  Among  them, 
mineral  acids,  the  nitro-inuriatic,  the  alcoholic  sulphuric  acidv, 


*  Ti.is  wor  J.  heir?  seldom  used  in  (lie  English  language,  and  not  found  in 
all  the  medical  vocahn terries,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  losay,  that  it  signi- 
fies a  privation  of  blood,     ft  is  the  reverse  of  plethora. 
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or  Rabel  water,  the  root  of  ratauhia,(l)  and  some  other 
similar  substances,  hold  the  first  rank.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  only  operate  in  a  remote,  secondary, 
an  I  partly  revulsive  manner,  by  means  of  the  gastric  irrita- 
tion they  produce,  and  that  they  would  be  inefficacious  if  un- 
assisted wifcK  cold,  general  and  local  bleeding,  and  local 
astringents,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  alum  and  of  potass.  In 
obstinate  cases,  they  are  ad  to  be  employed  in  a  methodical 
manner,  and  made  to  diminish  the  quickness  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  produce  the  cessation  of  the  effusion  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  STIMULATING  MEDICATIONS  DIRECTED  TO    THE  WHOLE 
ANIMAL    ECONOMY. 

The  more  we  reflect  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  this 
truth,  that  there  is  no  therapeutical  or  morbid  stimulation,  of 
some  intensity,  which  confines  its  effect  exclusively  to  the 
surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  animal  economy  is,  it 
is  true,  never  modified  at  once  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  agents 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  but  there  is  no  stimulating  im- 
pression which  does  not  tend  to  excite  the  sympathies,  pro- 
pagate to  other   organs,   and  disorder  the   exercise  of  the 


(!)  The  root  of  rotanhia,  the  virtues  of  which  were  first  ascertained  by 
Rnitz  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  numerous  observations  of  ProfessQr 
Hurtndo,  may  be  administered  in  powder  at  the  dose  pf  two  drachms,  after 
it  has  been  separated  from  its  ligneous  and  central  part  The  extract  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  powder,  at  the  dose  of  one  to  two  drachms  m  twen- 
ty-four hours.  When  dissolved  in  rose  or  common  water,  with  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  it  operates  more  powerfully  when  taken  alone,  than  when  as- 
sociated with  other  remedies  ;  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  nemoirhuge  so 
severe  but  what  it  will  cueck  M.  Hurlado  has  seen  it  succeed  in  monor- 
rhagia, hematuria,  haemoptysis  hematemesis,  epistaxis,  leucorrhcea  serous 
dyarrhcea.  and  gonorrhoea.  He  considers  this  preparation  as  the  most  cer- 
tain and  efficacious  astringent  that  therapeutics  possesses.  11  is  useless  to  add 
that  it  is  to  be  used  only  when  astringents  are  themselves  indicated. 
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principal  functions.  These  extensions  of  local  excitements 
are  not  always  performed  with  equal  facility  and  celerity. 
In  very  sensible  subjects;,  small  doses  of  stimulants  produce 
a*  much  effect  as  stronger  doses  upon  less  excitable  habits. 
When  stimulants  arc  applied  to  an  important  organ  whose 
relations  are  extensive,  they  cause  more  rapid  and  considera- 
ble sympathetic  changes  than  when  applied  to  parts  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  sources  of  life.  Finally,  in  those 
ordinary  cieumstatices  where  one  organ  is  more  irritated  or 
more  susceptible  than  the  others,  it  is  always  upon  that  or- 
gan  that  stimulants  act  with  more  force  and  rapidity;  the 
sympathies  converge  towards  it;  it  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
the  vulnerable  point  of  the  whole  fabric,  for  ail  excitements 
produce  in  it  disorder  and  irritation. 

These  facts  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  therapeutics  ; 
they  explain  the  action  of  a  great  variety  of  medications,  and 
must  serve  as  a  guide  in  their  employment. 

Since  all  the  parts  of  the  body  seldom  require  to  be  simul- 
taneously debilitated,  it  is  not  less  uncommon  to  see  all  the 
functions  equally  languid  and  necessitating  at  the  same  time 
a  like  degree  of  excitement.  The  disease  generally  exists 
in  one  organ  or  in  one  set  of  organs,  and  it  never  extends  to 
the  rest  of  the  body  but  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy. In  some  cases,  it  is  an  irritation  of  a  viscus  which  con- 
sumes the  strength,  disorders  the  digestive  process,  prevents 
(he  formation  of  rich  blood,  and  impairs  nutrition  in  every 
part.  At  other  times,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  inflam- 
ed or  weakened,  and  cannot  perform  their  functions.  In 
other  cases,  an  unwholesome  food,  and  a  gloomy,  damp  and 
impure  air,  supply  the  animal  economy  with  materials  too 
imperfect  and  insufficient  to  entertain  the  vigour  of  its  func- 
tion. These  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  general 
organic  debility.  When  once  they  are  understood,  the  phy- 
sician is  enabled  to  reach  them,  and  arrest  the  progress  of 
destruction  whic%  threatens  the  patient,  or  remedy  the  disor- 
ders which  have  already  taken  place. 

Should  there  be  no  irritation  worthy  of  notice,  and  the 
general  weakness  proceed,  either  from  debility  in  the  princi- 
pal viscera,  or  from  the  imperfect  or  poor  condition  of  the 
materials  they  elaborate,  a  careful  excitement  of  the  impair- 
ed viscera  will  *reneral!y  prove  Successful.  A  good  regimen, 
a  pure,  dry,  and  moderately  warm  atmosphere  ;  continued 
muscular  exercise,  are  the  first  remedies  to  be  employed. 
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Wine,  hitters,  and  preparations  of  iron  will  afterwards  be  ad- 
vantigeously  employed.  Cold  bath,  and  irritating  frictions 
on  the  skin,  are  very  proper.  The  absence  of  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  of  anxiety,  is  also  indispensable.  Under  this  treatment, 
the  appetite  will  increase,  digestion  will  he  easy,  the  puise 
will  become  large  and  strong,  the  tissues  coloured  and  firm, 
fefcercise  easy  and  even  agreeable,  and  all  the  functions  will 
bo  simultaneously  performed  with  force  and  regularity.  But 
we  must  again  repeat  that  these  general  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics  will  never  be  obtained,  unless  every 
pert;  of  the  bony  be  perfectly  free  from  irritation.  If  we  an- 
alyze the  mechanism  of  their  production,  it  will  be  found  to 
proceed,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  gastro-intestinal  excite- 
ment, and  from  the  symphatic  influence  which  that  excite- 
uiont  possesses  on  the  whole  of  the  vital  functions  ;  and  after- 
wards from  the  supply  which  the  vessels  receive  of  nutritive 
materials  in  greater  abundance  and  properly  elaborated ; 
finally,  from  the  healthy  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
excitement  it  occasions  in  all  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted. In  consequence  of  these  primary  modifications,  the 
nervous  system  acts  with  more  regularity  and  energy,  and 
contributes  in  its  turn  to  preserve  and  fortify  the  progressive 
improvements  that  are  taking  place  in  the  whole  fabric.  In 
this  manner  all  the  vital  actions  are  connected,  and  tend,  by 
an  incessantly  increasing  motion  and  a  reciprocal  influence 
over  each  other,  to  consolidate  health,  or  extinguish  the  or- 
ganic actions. 

The  increase  of  energy  in  the  functions  is  always  intend- 
ed 'o  consolidate  the  equilibrium  that  must  constantly  exist 
in  then).  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  chronic  morbid 
excitements  exist  in  unimportant  parts,  but  without  evident 
increased  action  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  organic  functions,  in  consequence  of  the  thera- 
peutical means  just  mentioned,  calls  the  vital  actions  to 
other  parts,  produces  in  them  a  sort  of  distraction,  and,  by 
equalizing  them,  breaks  up  the  habit  they  had  contracted  of 
concentrating  in  some  particular  tissues.  Hence  we  occa- 
sionally see  leucorrhsea,  dyarrhsea,  and  cutaneous  ulcera- 
tions called  scrofulous,  disappear  as  the  vital  actions  ac- 
quire strength  and  firmness.  The  same  effect  sometimes 
takes  place  in  nervous  temperaments,  affected  with  spasms, 
habitual  pain,  convulsions,  unattended  with  irritation  in  any 
particular  part.     But  the  medication  thus  executed  is  truly 
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revulsive,  because  it  stimulates  other  parts  than  those  af- 
fected with  morbid  excitement.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  stomach  is  the  organ  upon  which  the  modifying 
agents  operate  in  the  first  instance,  and  whose  vital  condition 
it  is  so  important  carefully  to  direct. 

When  a  general  state  of  debility  complicates  irritations, 
or  when  it  proceeds  from  too  long  abstinence,  copious  he- 
morrhage, or.  excessive  fatigue,  it  also  requires  such  means 
as  are  adequate  to  the  state  of  the  organs,  lience,  when 
chronic  inflammations  exist  in  other  parts  than  the  alimenta- 
ry canal,  substantial  but  not  stimulating  aliments  may  be  al- 
lowed; on  the  contrary,  alimentary  and  feculent  drinks  are 
alone  proper,  if  the  inflammation  be  acute.  The  extreme 
debility  of  the  vital  functions  that  accompanies  chronic  gas- 
tritis, must  engage  the  physician  to  prescribe  feculent  vege- 
tables, the  white  and  mucilaginous  flesh  of  animals,  with  the 
addition  of  emollient  drinks  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  inflammation.  If  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestines  be 
alone  irritated,  feculent  food  is  proper  ;  red  wine,  containing 
bitter  and  cooling  principles,  is  also  very  serviceable  in  giv- 
ing tone  to  the  stomach,  and  preventing  the  too  sudden  pas- 
sage of  the  aliments  into  the  large  intestines.  After  copi- 
ous hemorrhage,  mild  and  gelatinous  substances  are  the  best. 
Those  that  afford  the  most  nourishment  under  a  small  vo- 
lume, and  wine  or  alcohol  in  moderate  doses,  are  very  bene- 
ficial, when  the  strength  has  been  exhausted  by  excessive  fa- 
tigue. The  irritation  of  the  stomach  that  follows  long  fast- 
ing, always  imposes  the  greatest  circumspection  with  respect 
to  regimen,  which  is  to  be  exclusively  composed  of  feculent 
decoctions,  thin  porrages,  and  light  broths. 

In  every  case,  the  following  objects  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to;  1st,  the  indication  of  exciting  the  stomach  by  means 
of  tonics,  must  not  depend  upon  the  general  emaciation,  nor 
muscular  weakness,  but  upon  the  wide  and  pale  state  of  the 
tongue,  accompanied  with  slow  digestion,  when  mild  sub- 
stances have  been  taken;  2d,  those  who  have  long  been 
kept  below  the  degree  of  corpulence  and  strength  appartain- 
ing  to  their  constitution,  cannot  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  without  experiencing  all  the  phenomena  of  plethora, 
and  being  exposed  to  incarnations;  3d,  we  are  often  com- 
pelled, after  removing  general  debility,  to  resort  to  demul- 
cents, and  even  to  evacuations  of  blood,  because  the  acrid 
■heat  of  skin,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  and  redness  of 
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the  tongue,  indicate  the  approach  of  inflammation  which  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent*.  These  precepts  have  been  judicious- 
ly collected  in  several  of  the  propositions  of  M.  Rroussais. 

We  are  no  longer  to  speak  of  the  pretended  specifics  des- 
tined, according  to  ontologists,  to  destroy  and  neutralize  the 
vicious  conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids;  pathology  having 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  such  hypothesis,  therapeutics 
must  follow  the  same  course,  and  undergo  a  similar  reform; 
and  its  theory  must  in  future  be  confined  to  the  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  acting,  upon  the  various  organs,  of  the  sub- 
stances exhibited  for  that  purpose. 


BOOK  IV. 


REVULSIVE  MEDICATIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


Next  to  direct  debilitations,  there  is  no  medicinal  process 
more  certain,  and  that  ought  to  be  more  frequently  resorted 
to,  than  that  of  revulsion.  It  is  induced  by  stimulating  sub- 
stances which  elevate  organic  action  in  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied  or  directed,  and  that  are  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  inflamed  organs.  The  remedies  employed  in 
this  medication  have  been  called  by  some  indirect  debiiitants  ; 
but  this  denomination  fails  in  accuracy,  for  all  revulsives 
pioduce  a  stimulating  impression  ;  and,  if  (heir  object  is  to 
allay  irritations  existing  at  a  distance,  their  improper  use,  or 
their  great  activity,  is  followed,  sn  many  cases,  with  contra- 
ry results.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  remedies  of  this  class 
are  derived  from  the  stimulants  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
book,  and  not  from  the  class  of  awtiph logistics  :  it  would, 
therefore,  be  improper  to  place  them  among  the  latter. 

The  use  of  revulsives  is  founded  upon  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  best  established  phenomena  of  pathology.—- 
We  have  already  seen  that  every  irritation  has  a  tendency 
to  extend  to  the  parts  which  sympathize  with  the  affected  or- 
gan, and  even  from  thence  to  other  tissues,  so  as  incessantly 
to  increase  the  number  of  central  points  of  that  irritation. — 
This  extension  of  inflammations  wnicbas  constantly  in  -dan* 
ger  of  taking  place,  has  been  put  beyond  every  po^>ible 
doubt  by  the  labours  of  pathological  anatomists,  as  weli  a*  by 
the  analysis  ofthe  symptoms  that  successively  appear  during 
the  greater  number  of  morbid  affections.     But  at  the  same 
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time  that  an  irritation  becomes  the  sympathetic  cause  of  dis- 
tant phlegmasia?,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  latter  are 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  former.  When  this  takes  place, 
there  is  what  is  called  metastasis.  Should  the  organ  prima- 
rily irritated  sympathetically  excite  some  of  the  secretory 
organs,  and  bring  on  copious  evacuations,  this  phenomenon  is 
denominated  cnsis  Authors  call  it  a  false  crisis  in  those  ca- 
ses, unfortunately  too  numerous,  where  the  irritation  passes 
From  one  viscus  to  another,  or  when  a  sympathetic  conges- 
tion does  not  produce  the  elaboration  of  some  fluid.  Re- 
percusion  takes  place  when  internal  over  excitements  are 
suddenly  substituted  for  external  irritations. 

In  all  cases,  the  irritation  is  propagated  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  the  primary  affection  disappears  in  consequence 
of  the  organ  winch  has  now  become  predominant. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  organic  laws  continually  tend 
to  produce,  and  which  may  be  followed  with  happy  or  dele- 
terious results,  has  been  attempted  to  be  artificially  induced 
and  directed,  so  as  to  render  it  constantly  useful.  It  has 
lately  been  tried  to  deny  the  existence  of  revulsions,  owing 
to  the  fact  itself  of  irritations  having  a  constant  tendency  to 
extend  themselves.  But  had  the  authors  of  this  strange  par- 
adox taken  into  account  the  cases  of  ophthalmia  cured  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  a  seton  behind  the  neck  ;  of  pleurisia 
and  bronchitis  subdued  by  blisters;  of  gastritis,  pneumonia, 
encephalitis,  alternately  developed  and  destroyed  by  the  sub- 
sidence and  restoration  of  articular  inflammations,  cutaneous 
eruption?,  purulent  secretions,  or  habitual  hemorrhage;  had 
they  not,  I  say,  forgotten  these  results  which  are  daily  met 
within  medical  practice,  they  would  have  at  least  hesitated 
in  their  refusal  to  admit  one  of  the  best  established  phenome- 
na in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  topic  :  if  the  theory  of  attraction  has 
been  opposed  ;  if  this  last  partisan  of  phlogistics  has  but  late- 
ly been  defeated  ;  if  a  celebrated  writer  has,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  maintained  that  the  earth 
was  elevated  at  the  po'ies,  why  should  we  deny  to  a  few  dis- 
orderly minds  the  privilege  of  peacebly  combatting  an  axiom 
winch  is  as  well  established  as  the  best  demonstrated  pro- 
blems in  physics,  chemistry,  and  geography?  Their  endea- 
vours will  never  mislead  the  practitioner  ;  otherwise  we  might 
be  compelled  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  theory  of  the  cir- 
culation being  overthrown. 
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Hippocrates  has  established,  in  one  of  his  most  admirable 
aphorisms,  the  law -which  presides  over  and  explains  revul- 
sions :  duobus  iabo^ibus,  non  in  eorfem  loco,  simul  oboriis,  vehc-,. 
msntior  obscurat  altcrum.  It  is  not  for  an  insignificant  motive 
that  the  idea  oi'process  (travail)  has  been  substituted  for  that 
of  pain,  by  which  the  greater  number  of  translators  have  ex- 
pressed the  meaning  of  the  father  of  medicine.  This  more 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  text  M*  whm  renders  the 
sentence  of  the  Porsican  oracle  applicable  to  physiology 
as  well  as  to  pathology,  arid  to  affections  accompanied  or  not 
with  pain. 

The  phenomenon  of  revulsions  has  hitherto  been  viewed  in 
too  limited  a  manner;  physicians  have  not  properly  attended 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  medicinal  operations  by  means  of  which 
the  vital  actions  are  excited  in  others  than  the  parts  affected, 
also  belong  to  that  class.  It  would  seom  that  the  cutaneous 
rubefacient,  suppurative,  or  escarotic  revulsives  have  alone 
occupied  their  attention,  and  that  frictions,  baths,  cataplasms, 
in  a  word,  all  the  agents  calculated  to  draw  the  organic  ac- 
tivity concentrated  in  the  internal  cavities  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body,  are  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  revul- 
sives;  and,  by  a  reciprocal  consequence,  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants upon  the  digestive  organs,  exhibited  in  the  most  acute 
diseases,  and  which  do  not  always  produce  death,  are  still 
inexplicable  for  a  great  number  of  physicians,  because  they 
cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  revulsive  effect  which  those 
stimulants  occasionally  produce.  This  medication,  when  it 
shall  have  been  properly  investigated,  must  become  the  ob- 
ject of  more  extensive  and  useful  considerations  in  practice, 
until  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence,  and  the  astonishing  va- 
riety of' which  it  is  susceptible  in  its  operations,  shall  have 
been  better  understood. 

The  circumstance  that  promotes  the  success  of  revulsive 
operations,  deserve  a  serious  investigation.  The  most  re- 
markable among  them  may  be  reduced  ro  tiie  following  : 

let.  The  extent  of  the  surfaces  receiving  the  impression 
destined  to  become  revulsive,  possesses  great  influenced]  the 
effects  of  this  sort  of  medication.  Hence  the  same  pediluvi- 
um  which,  when  applied  to  rhc  feet,  proves  inefficacious,  will 
produce  the  desired  effect  if  the  whole  leg  be  immersed. 
Again,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  dimensions  of  the  sti- 
minuted  parts  sufficiently  compensate  for  their  exciting  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree  of  irritation.     An  extensive,  though 
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moderate  rubefaction,  will  produce  greater  effects  than  a 
violent  inflammation,  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  integu- 
ments. 

2d.  The  duration  of  revulsive  actions  is  another  circum- 
stance which  greatly  contributes  to  their  efficacy.  There  is 
no  practitioner  who  has  not  observed  that  a  rubefaction  daily 
reproduced,  moxas  applied  in  succession  and  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  continued  discharge  of  a  set  on,  will  occasion  more 
considerable  results  than  a  momentary  stimulation,  however 
intense.  Time  must,  therefore,  be  considered  one  of  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  we  are  mostly  to  depend  for  the  success 
of  a  great  number  of  revulsive  medications. 

3d.  The  physician  is  next  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  artificial  irritation.  If  too  violent,  it  may  cre- 
ate fever,  affect  the  viscera,  awaken  or  increase  the  disease, 
or  even  complicate  it  with  other  disorders,  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  blisters  will  frequently  exasperate  gastro-enteritis  or 
pneumonia,  and,  in  some  nervous  and  irritable  subjects,  oc- 
casion convulsions  and  great  agitation.  If  too  inconsiderable, 
and  totally  unobservabie  amidst  the  disordered  functions, 
the  irritation,  intended  to  become  revulsive,  will  prove  inef- 
fectual, and  increase  the  uneasiness  already  existing. 

4th.  Certain  revulsions  appear  to  be  promoted  by  the  com- 
plication and  intensity  of  the  organic  disorder  produced  by 
them:  hence  the  eruption  of  pimples  and  furunculi,  the 
pustules  arising  from  the  ointment  of  tartar  emetic,  the  sup- 
puration of  setons,  are  among  the  circumstances  calculated 
to  ensure  the  desired  revulsive  effect.  The  elaborately  pro- 
cess produced  by  art  concentrates  the  vital  actions  to  the 
place  upon  which  it  operates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
deeply  felt  by  the  various  organic  elements.  This  place 
then  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  centre  of  irritation, 
and  a  focus  of  sympathies,  extending  their  influence  to  the 
rest  of  the  animal  economy. 

5th.  The  waste  of  nutritive  materials,  in  conseo,uence  of 
tevuisive  irritations,  appear,  also  to  ensure  their  effects. 
Hence  the  perspiration  produced  by  heat,  woollen  cloths,  oil 
clea  hs,  and  like  means,  arc  often  followed  fwith  results  that 
would  not  be  obained  from  extensive  and  intense  rubefactious. 
The  copiousness  of  suppuration  is  certainly  not  without  some 
influence  over  the  result  obtained  from  blisters  and  cautery. 
Finallv,  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  punctures  of  leeches,  or 
rom^ecarilicatior".  secures  the  revulsive  effect  sought  to  bede* 
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rived  from  them.     In  these  various  cases,  the  liquids  drawn 
to  the  point  artificially  stimulated  are  discharged  through  it 

iu  tins  manner  the  habit  of  a  new  evacuation  from  the  econo-i 
my  is  est.  a  Wised  through  that  channel,  whereby  the  nutritive 
mate?!:) is  are  diverted  from  the  other  organs,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  viral  action  is  diminished  in  all  the  remote  parts.  This 
habitual  irritation,  and  its  consequent  discharge,  cannot,  take 
place  without  benefitting  the  parts  affected  with  morbid  ex- 
citements, and  di  ninishing  the  congestions  existing  in  them. 
6th.  It  is  not.  immaterial  for  the  success  of  revulsive  stimu- 
lations that  they  should  be  exercised  upon  parts  more  or  less 
sensible  and  important*  Generally  speaking,  it  is  easier  to 
substitute  an  internal  to  an  external  irritation  than  to  operate 
vice  versa.  The  revulsive  process  exercised  upon  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  is  more  beneficial  for  the  relief  of  en- 
cephalitis, bronchitis,  and  urethritis,  than  excitements  produ- 
ced in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  urethra,  for  the  cure  of  gas- 
tritis. And  if  we  add  to  this  circumstances  of  the  importance 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  extent  of  surface  they  pre- 
sent to  the  action  of  remedies,  and  the  facility  with  which 
stimulating  medicines  can  be  continued  and  daily  renewed,  it 
will  be  readily  conceived  how  possible  it  is  to  subdue  exter- 
nal irritations,  such  as  blennorrhagia  or  catarrh,  Without 
irritating  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  inflame  it.  This  objection  made  by  some  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  new  doctrine,  and  which  consists  in  the  assertion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  displace  urethritis  without  substituting 
in  its  place  a  gastro-enterilis  of  greater  intensity,  falls  of 
itself  to  the  ground.  Supposing  the  quantum  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  urethra  to  be  five,  they  hold  it  impossible  that  the 
patient  can  be  cured  by  revulsion,  without  inflaming  the  sto- 
mach at  least  to  six.  This  assertion  might  be  founded  if 
there  were  some  equality  between  the  three  following  circum- 
stances, the  importance  of  both  organs,  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
face they  present,  and  the  tendency  of  the  vital  actions  to- 
wards the  one  and  the  other  ;  but  as  they  are  different,  and 
in  favour  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  easily  conceived  that 
the  excitement  of  tins  canal,  without  being  so  intense  as  to 
constitute  a  real  inflammation,  will  yet  destroy  inflammatory 
vital  over-actions  in  other  organs  ;  and  besides,  if  this  fact 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  theory,  it  is  accurate- 
ly demonstrated  by  experience. 
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7th.  It  appears  sometimes  beneficial  to  combat  morbid  ir- 
ritations by  the  artificial  production  of  similar  irritations  in 
remote  parts.  Hence  perspiration  is  favourable  in  acute  ca- 
tarrh and  dyarrheea ;  the  suppuration  of  deep  setons  appears 
specially  useful  against  suppuration  in  the  viscera  or  other 
important  parts  of  the  animal  economy;  the  revulsives  that 
evacuate  blood,  such  as  scarifications  and  leeches,  are  the 
most  proper  against  internal  hemorrhage,  &c.  ;  yet,  this 
rule  is  not  so  general  and  absolute,  that  irritations  do  not 
often  prove  revulsive,  even  where  there  is  no  analogy  of  phe- 
nomena and  of  results  between  them  and  the  disorders  against 
which  they  are  exhibited. 

8th.  The  circumstance  of  an  irritation  having  been  priorily 
suppressed  in  the  place  upon  which  the  revulsion  is  operated, 
will  also  greatly  promote  its  efficacy.  When  the  organism 
has  long  contracted  the  habit  of  directing  and  concentrating 
the  vital  actions  upon  a  particular  part,  this  habit,  if  inter- 
rupted by  the  development  of  other  irritations,  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  return.  Hence  with  this  knowledge,  a  mode- 
rate revulsive  action  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the  most 
intense  irritation  exercised  at  a  distance  from  the  organ  that 
had  been  previously  affected.  In  this  manner,  the  renewal 
of  a  blister  which  has  healed  up;  the  return  of  suppuration, 
otherwise  considerable,  in  an  old  ulcer  ;  the  restoration  of  ir- 
ritation of  a  nerve,  muscle,  and  small  articulation — the  new 
development  of  a  slight  and  circumscribed  ringworm,  have 
been  efficacious  against  intense  gastritis,  bronchitis,  acute 
ophthalmia,  cystitis,  and  metritis,  alter  large  blisters,  tnoxa, 
and  other  internal  or  external  revulsives  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  facts  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  annals  of  medicine,  that  the  first  precept  estab- 
lished by  pathologists  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  is  the 
restoration  of  the  irritations  that  have  been  suppressed  at  the 
moment  of  the  invasion. 

It  is  evident  that  when  gastritis,  pneumonia,  or  pleuritis,  cause 
the  cessation  of  suppuration  of  a  wound  or  of  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  irritations  must  be  applied  not  to  the  seat  of  the  new 
disease,  but  to  that  of  the  old.  The  precept  according  to 
which  a  blister  is  applied  loco  dojcnti  is  generally  fatal,  for  it 
tends  to  fix  the  irritation  more  firmly  upon  the  important  or- 
gan that  it  has  invaded.  A  different  course  must  be  adopt- 
ed ;  the  chest  or  belly  must  be  covered  with  leeches  and  emol- 
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Yient  topics,  whilst  a  blister  is  made  to  irritate  the  cicatrized 
ulcer,  or  the  portion  of  skin  previously  inflamed. 

9th.  Lastly,  the  revulsive  process  is  more  certain  and  easy, 
as  the  disease  intended  to  be  removed  is  less  intense  and  con- 
siderable. Experience  shows  that, during  the  fir*t  period  oi  in- 
flammations, when  the  pulse  is  strongly  agitated,  and  the  prin- 
cipal organs  sympathetically  and  violently  irritated,  revul- 
sions are  generally  impossible.  If  they  be  attempted,  a  new 
irritation  is  added  to  the  first,  and  gives  it  additional  force, 
instead  of  suspending  its  progress.  This  phenomenon  is  one 
of  the  most  essentialto  be  attended  to  in  practice;  it  shows  ihat 
revulsives  must  always  be  preceded  by  local  demulcents, 
evacuations  of  blood,  and  the  whole  range  of  antiphlogistics. 
Their  use  is  admissible  only  when  the  irritation,  having  di- 
minished in  intensity,  is  no  longer  accompanied  with  fever, 
nor  with  considerable  sympathetic  disorder. 

Phlegmasia?  have  been  attempted  to  be  divided,  in  this  re- 
spect, into  stationary  and  changeable,  the  latter  compre- 
hending gout,  erysipelas,  herpes,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  but  this 
distinction,  as  well  as  all  those  that  have  been  established  by 
the  disciples  of  the  same  school,  is  but  an  artifice  repugnant  to 
reason  and  to  clinical  observation.  All  inflammations  have, 
indeed,  appeared  either  moveable  or  stationary,  according  as 
they  were  treated  with  more  or  less  powerful  and  well  direct- 
ed revulsions.  What  can  be  more  stationary  than  a  wound, 
an  abces?,  or  a  dropsy  ?  yet,  the  suppuration  of  ihe  one,  the 
accumulated  liquid  in  the  other,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  serum  in  the  third,  have  often  disappeared  on  the  sudden 
invasion  of  gastro-ententis,  over-excitement  ©f  the  kidneys, 
or  acute  bronchitis.  If  we  except  the  organic  disorders  that 
are  too  far  advanced  to  be  susceptible  of  a  cure,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  quote  one  single  instance  that  does  not 
present  more  or  less  of  that  moveable  character,  or  rather, 
that  has  not  been  susceptible  of  disappearing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  another  remote  affection,  either  spontaneously  or  arti- 
ficially produced. 

However,  all  irritations  that  are  accompanied  with  a  predo- 
minance of  nervous  phenomena,  hemorrhage,  mucous  dischar- 
ges from  the  vagina  and  urethra,  slight  inflammations  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  muscular  irritations,  are,  in  some 
manner,  more  easily  affected  by  revulsives  than  the  most  in- 
tense and  deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  tissues. 

It  is  evident  that  circumstances  contra rv  to  those  we  have 
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just  enumerated,  will  make  revulsions  difficult  to  be  produ- 
ced, and  consequently  contra-indicate  them.  Hence,  in  ve- 
ry strong  subjects  affected  with  intense  irritations,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  febrile  excitement,  and  having  their 
seat  in  some  very  important  viscera,  or  being  propagated  to 
very  large  surfaces,  revulsion  i-:  next  to  impossible,  and  can- 
not even  be  attempted  without  danger.  Such  dispositions 
ought  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  practitioner's  attention,  and 
compel  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  antiphlogistic*. 

it  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  M  Broussais  still  main- 
tains, that  revulsive  irritations  must  be  stronger  than  those 
thev  are  intended  to  replace,  otherwise  they  turn  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  latter.  This  proposition,  as  may  be  seen  by  our 
preceding  remarks,  is  too  absolute,  and,  consequently,  incor- 
rect in  its  general  sense.  Sanguineous  irritations  may,  in- 
deed, be  frequently  suspended  or  destroyed  by  the  develop- 
ment, of  less  physiological  stimulations.  In  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, for  instance,  the  process  of  digestion  is  alone  capable  of 
suspending  dyspnea,  cough,  and  expectoration.  In  podagra, 
a  moderate  tumefaction  of  the  great  toe  will  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  violent  symptoms  of  gastritis  or  pneumonia  ; 
too  copious  a  meal,  or  violent  emotions,  will  suddenly  carry 
off  ery.-ipelas,  or  other  cutaneous  inflammations,  &c.  In  all 
these  cases,  to  which  1  might  add  many  others,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  process  that  takes  place  is  accom- 
panied with  greater  irritation,  and  with  a  more  considerable 
impetus  of  blood,  than  that  which  it  has  displaced.  But  some 
e£ the  circumstances  above  mentioned  may  render  this  pro- 
cess predominant,  independent  of  its  real  intensity,  and  draw 
towards  the  place  it  has  invaded  the  organic  efforts  and  the 
nervous  influence. 

Should  not  these  facts  be  conclusive,  and  allowing  that  a 
slight  excitement  cannot,  in  any  case,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
tent or  the  importance  of  the  organ  it  invades,  displace  one 
more  intense,  it  would  still  remain  to  show  that  it  must  con- 
stantly be  added  to  it  and  increase  its  violence.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  that  purpose  to  the  physiological  law,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  stronger  process  prevents  the  other.  But  this  pre- 
cept apparently  favourable  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition, 
proves  nothing  against  the  second.  Theory  as  well  as  prac- 
tice show,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  an  irritation  is  brought 
to  that  degree  of  moderation  which  permits  the  employment 
of  revulsives,  it  is  generally  weakened  by  the  influence  of  re- 
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niote  stimulations,  even  where  these  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  cause  their  total  disappearance^  [n  this  manner,  ophthal- 
mia is  partly  cured  by  irritating  frictions  behind  the  ears;  a 
blister  to  the  arm  relieves  chronic  pulmonarycatarrhs,  where 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  complete  revulsion;  urethri- 
tis, colitis,  &c,  are  parti  illy  alleviated  by  various  revulsives 
which  are  inadequate  to  their  entire  cure. 

From  the  proposition  against  which  I  contend,  it  would 
follow  that,  in  the  practice  of  revulsions,  there  is  no  medium 
between  cutting  off"  and  exasperating  the  disease.  In  that  point 
of  view,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  produce  the  strongest 
action  at  first,  and  every  stimulation  that  could  not  have  the 
desired  effect  would  thereby  prove  injurious.  Experience, 
however,  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  prognostic,  and  it  is  often 
proper  to  act  in  defiance  of  it.  Prudence  itself  dictates  the 
necessity,  in  a  great  number  of  eases,  of  trying  the  effects  of 
different  revulsives  in  order  to  discover  which  of  them  is  best 
adapted  to  the  disease,  before  resorting  to  the  most  active 
among  them.  The  revulsives  that  are  immediately  applied 
to  the  intestinal  canal  require  these  precautionary  steps. 

If,  under  the  influence  of  a  slight  artificial  stimulation,  the 
primary  disease  should  increase,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  insufficiency  of  that  stimulation,  but  to  the  excessive  irri- 
tability of  the  subject,  the  activity  of  the  sympathies,  and 
violence  of  the  existing  irritation.  Instead  of  persevering 
and  acting  with  renewed  energy,  as  the  law  which  I  oppose 
would  seem  to  dictate,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  that  stimu- 
lation, and  substitute  means  calculated  to  allay  the  irritation 
and  pain,  otherwise  the  disease  will  be  exasperated.  We  are 
not  to  consider  revulsives  as  insufficient,  except  when  they 
produce  no  sensible  effect  or  results  inadequate  to  what  might 
be  expected  from  them  ;  here  reason  dictates  that  we  are  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  stimulants,  sjnee  they  appear  to  be 
indicated,  and  tend  to  operate  favourably.  But  whenever 
the  irritation  that  is  intended  to  produce  revulsion  gives  rise 
to  frequency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  anxiety,  and  increases 
tbe  inflammatory  process  in  the  parts  affected,  the  practi- 
tioner must  be  convinced  that  this  revulsive  irritation,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  is  still  too  intense,  and  that  instead  of 
increasing  it,  it  must  either  be  diminished,  or  totally 
abandoned. 

With  regard  to  their  mode  of  operating,  revulsive  stimu- 
lants may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  thoy 
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simply  irritate  or  inflame  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, or  as  they  produce  in  those  parts  evacuations  of  blood, 
secretions  more  or  less  copious,  or  merely  an  increase  of 
normal  organic  action.  The  first  may  he  called  inflamma- 
tory, because  they  occasion  pain  in  the  viscera,  and  not  un- 
frequently  agitation  and  fever:  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
merely  draw  the  nutritive  materials  to  the  parts  they  modify  ; 
ihe  process  therein  established  does  not  materially  disorder 
Tiny  of  the  functions,  and  acts  but  imperfectly  upon  the  sym- 
pathies. Such  are,  for  the  integuments,  warm  emollient 
cataplasms,  dry  frictions,  and  warm  batli ;  for  the  intestines, 
gentle  purgatives,  and  stimulating  substances  in  small  doses. 
The  art  of  selecting  revulsives  and  of  proportioning  their  ac- 
tivity to  the  violence  of  the  irritation  intended  to  be  destroyed, 
and  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  parts  of  therapeutics 

Revulsives  are  always  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  that  have 
the  closest  sympathetic  relations  with  these  actually  diseased. 
31.  Richond  very  properly  observes  that  artificial  irritants 
should  also  be  made  to  operate  upon  such  parts  as  perform 
functions  contrary  to  those  of  the  irritated  organ,  and  always 
at  a  distance  from  those  which  may  sympathize  with  that 
organ. (1)  The  skin  may  be  irritated  with  advantage  in  pul- 
monary catarrhs,  owing  to  the  balance  of  action  that  exists 
between  it  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bronchia?;  but  not  so 
in  gastritis,  because  its  over-excitements  are  too  readily  com- 
municated to  the  stomach.  This  consideration  is  of  the  high- 
est moment,  and  must,  if  not  proscribe  revulsives,  at  least 
command  great  care,  i:i  ^astro-enteritis.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  be  xei'y  prudent  when  important  organs  are  acted  up- 
on, either  immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  others. 

Physicians  have  discussed  tit  great  length  with  the  view  to 
determine  the  cases  in  jvhieh  revulsives  are  to  be  applied  at  a 
distance  from,  or  near  the  diseased  parts.  This  problem 
is  very  complicated,  and  its  solution  must  vary  according  to 
the  different  periods  at  which  the  disease  has  arrived,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  revulsive  agents.  All  stimulants 
draw  the  vital  action*  and  the  fluids  to  the  spot  to  which  they 
are  applied  ;  they  should,  therefore,  never  be  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  ihc  morbid  irritation,  which  they  would  not  fail 

-  (I)    BxpQiition  des principes  tie  lanouve/tc  doctrine  mhlicale,  Paris,  1020, 
m-ovo.  p.  220. 
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to  exasperate;  otherwise  it  would  be  as  well  to  apply  them 
directly  to  the  spot,  and  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  I  am 
convinced  that  irritations  have,  in  many  cases,  been  kept  up 
and  concentrated  in  the  organs  "primarily  affected*  in  conse- 
quence of  revulsives  being  frequently  applied  too  near  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Such  is  the  effect  of  irritants  upon  the 
integuments  of  the  head  in  encephalitis  or  cerebritis,  of  blis- 
ters upon  those  that  cover  dropsical  joints,  &e.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  necessary  to  direct  revulsive  applications  upon 
parts  whose  capillary  system  is  in  a  sort  of  opposition  with 
that  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  proceeding  from  different 
trunks  of  vessels,  in  order  that  the  blood,  invited  to  the  for- 
mer, may  thereby  abandon  the  latter.  This  consideration 
is  the  same  as  that  which  regulates  the  employment  of  revul- 
sive bleeding,  with  which  the  medication,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  present  chapter,  has  the  greatest  analogy.  It  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  same  law  that  irritants  are  advantageously  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  during  ophthalmia  and  pharyngitis  ;  to 
the  arm  or  thorax,  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia;  to  the  ab- 
domen in  colitis,  &c. 

The  irritating  agent  must  be  applied  to  a  more  distant 
part  from  the  diseased  spot  as  it  is  More  active,  and  operates 
upon  a  larger  surface,  and  vice  versa.  In  encephalitis,  sina- 
pisms must  be  put  to  the  feet  ;  but  a  blister  would  be  too  far 
from  the  spot,  and  must  be  placed  upon  the  aim,  or  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

As  the  sensibility  of  the  subject  subsides,  revulsives  must 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Rubefacients, 
after  being  applied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  in  inflammations  ac- 
companied with  adynamy,  must  successively  be  brought  to 
the  thighs,  the  belly,  or  the  thorax.  In  chronic  inflamma- 
tions, unattended  with  intense  general  or  local  excitement  of 
the  blood-vessels,  moxa,  setons,  cautery,  irritating  ointments, 
which  promote  a  suppurative  process  in  the  skin,  and  are 
brought  in  opposition  with  the  disorganizing  action  of  the 
disease,  must  be  placed  near  the  diseased  parts,  and  upon 
the  region  corresponding  to  them.  It  is  in  this  manner  these 
revulsives  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
thorax  corresponding  to  the  disease,  in  chronic  pneumonia 
and  pleuritis;  tothc  right  hypochondrium  in  hepatitis;  to  the 
symphysis  of  the  ilium  and  sacrum,  in  metritis;  &c.  Suppu- 
ration being  once  induced  in  the  cellular  esubstance  excites 
but  a  moderate  and  continual  organic  process,  which  would 
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not  be  felt  by  a  diseased  organ,  if  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
it.  On  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  in- 
tense the  inflammations,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  revulsives 
being  applied  too  close  to  them.  These  medications  are  to 
be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  parts  affected  possess  but 
little  susceptibility  of  again  becoming  the  seat  of  a  violent 
over-excitement  in  their  blood  vessels. 

Revulsives  are  also  employed  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
results  oftiie  sudden  cessation  of  irritations  or  evacuations  to 
which  the  organism  has  become  habituated.  Hence,  before 
amputating  limbs  affected  with  old  ulcers  or  chronic  articular 
inflammations,  prudence  requires  that  a  seton  should  he  es- 
tablished, in  order  to  divert  the  course  of  the  liquids  in  ano- 
ther direction,  and  protect  the  viscera  from  the  inflammations 
to  which  they  are  then  so  much  exposed.  M.  Roux  has  sug- 
gested, for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of  inflam- 
mation after  the  operation  for  cataract,  to  apply  a  blister  to 
the  arm,  or  the  back  oftiie  neck.  Before  operating,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  blisters  are  raised,  so  as  not 
to  make  the  incision  amidst  the  febrile  excitement  and  gene- 
ral erethi:»m  which  they  frequently  occasion. 

Finally,  when  inflammations  are  still  acute,  revulsives 
must  be  active,  and  placed  ata  distance,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance by  that  remoteness  the  danger  that  might  arise  from 
the  intensity  of  their  action.  For  instance,  in  violent  con- 
gestions of  blood,  when  a  viscus  becomes  affected  with  a 
sort  of  apoplexy,  revuisives  must  be  both  large  and  powerful, 
so  as  to  change  the  direction  of  vital  actions,  and  concentrate 
them  in  the  parts  of  the  body  the  most  distant  from  the  af- 
fected spot.  Chronic  inflammations  require  powerful  re- 
vulsives ;  but  before  having  recourse  to  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  allay  the  excitement  with  which  tlie  disease  is  often  ac- 
companied. Without  this  precaution,  the  evil  would  be  ex- 
asperated. It  is  also  proper  that  the  revulsives  then  made 
use  of  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time;  for  they  are 
too  soon  discontinued,  and  before  having  exercised  upon  the 
organs  all  the  impression  they  are  able  to  produce.  Should 
they  often  prove  inefficacious,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  impa- 
tience of  a  number  of  physicians,  than  to  their  want  of  activity. 
The  application  of  sound  principles  of  physiology  to  thera- 
peutics will  alone  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning revulsions,  secure  the  certainty  of  their  effects,  and 
prevent  the  inconvenience  that  often  follows  their  employ- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  REVULSIONS  OPERATED  UPON  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAR 

TISSUE. 

The  revulsive  stimulants  that  are  applied  to  external 
parts,  may  he  classed  in  the  following  order:  1st,  haths  at 
various  temperatures;  2d,  cutaneous  frictions,  either  dry,  or 
assisted  with  irritating  substances  ;  3d,  rubefacient  epithema, 
such  as  synapisms,  burgundy  pitch  plasters,  blisters  ;  4th, 
lastly,  suppuratives  that  operate  to  a  great  depth,  like  setons, 
cautery,  moxa,  &c. 

Baths,  whose  mode  of  operating  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
manv  controversies,  operate  as  stimulants,  as  soon  as  their 
temperature  is  either  above  or  below  that  of  the  body.  How- 
ever, when  tepid  they  distend  the  inflamed  parts,  and  act  in 
the  manner  of  emollients.  But  recent  improvements  have 
shown  that  the  case  is  different  when  the  external  tissues  are 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  when  irritations  exist  in  the  viscera. 
If  very  warm,  I  mean  from  30  to  34°-|-0  R.,  they  stimulate  the 
skin  powerfully,  make  it  red  and  tumefied,  accelerate  the 
respiration  and  circulation,  and  promote  the  injection  of  the 
external  capillaries.  The  head  feels  heavy  and  obstructed  ; 
a  copious  sweat  flows  from  the  face,  and  the  excitement  may 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  determine  a  great  cerebral 
congestion,  and  even  apoplexy.  Baths  at  this  temperature  are 
seldom  used  ;  they  are  to  be  totally  excluded  from  inflamma- 
tions accompanied  with  over-excitement  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Temperate  or  tepid  baths,  I  mean  from  20  to  28" -fO  R. 
are  the  most  expensively  used,  either  as  dietetic,  or  as  medi- 
cinal agents.  They  also  stimulate  the  skin,  but  the  over-ex- 
citement they  produce  is  moderate,  and  terminates  by  a  state 
of  calm  and  a  gentle  personation  which  generally  prove 
beneficial.  The  liquids,  being  drawn  to  the  surface,  cease 
to  engorge  the  viscera  and  to  accumulate  in  such  great  quan- 
tities in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  called  by  the  irritation. 
M.  11.  Marcard,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Asclepiade  and  of 
the  ancients,  considers  baths  as  tonics.  This  opinion  advo- 
cated by  Zimmermann,  and  so  ably  defended  by  M.  AHbert,  is 
correct,  though  contrary  to  that  of  most  authors,  who  have 
continued  to  class  them  among  debilitants.     In  producing  aa 
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evident  revulsive  effect,  tepid  baths  are  proper  in  the  great- 
er number  of  slow  irritations  of  the  nervous  system.  Hoff- 
man very  judiciously  considers  them  as  the  mo-r  powerful  a- 
gainst  spasms  and  inflammations.  They  are  particularly 
useful  in  colitis,  especially  when  gently  stimulating  frictions 
are  made  to  promote  their  action,  and  increase  the  copious 
sweat  they  produce.  Warm  baths,  says  31.  Rroussais,  re- 
lieve peritonitis  by  operating  a  revulsion  to  the  skin  ;  and 
should  t liis  revulsion  fail  to  come  on,  the  disease  is  exaspe- 
rated. Hence  a  bath  will  frequently  cause  a  relapse  of  peri- 
tonitis after  it  had  been  subdued  by  leeches ;  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  emollient  fomentations. ( 1)  We  must 
here  remark  that  the  moie  intense  the  internal  irritation,  the 
more  moderate  is  to  be  the  heat  of  the  liquid  into  which  the 
body  is  placed.  When  its  temperature  is  but  middling,  it 
scarcely  excites  the  circulation.  Yet.  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
painful  pressure  exercised  by  the  fluid,  tepid  baths  are  some- 
times supported  with  great  difficulty  in  peritonitis,  whilst  the 
sitting  bath  does  not  present  the  same  inconvenience. 

Under  the  appellation  of  cold  baths,  we  include  those 
whose  temperature  is  below  14  to  18°  -i-0  R  .Their  effect  on 
the  skin  is  owing  to  the  reaction  that  follows  the  asti  action  at 
first  produced.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  immersion  of  the  bo- 
dy into  a  cold  medium,  first  occasions  a  sudden  and  violent  con- 
centration of  the  fluids  internally  ;  a  general  shivering  takes 
place  ;  the  respiration  is  difficult,  interrupted,  and  imperfect ; 
suffocation  appears  imminent.  This  state  is  followed  with  a 
gentle  heat  at  the  surface;  the  skin  becomes  very  red;  the 
liquids  are  carried  to  the  external  parts;  the  respiration  is 
full,  free,  and  easy;  the  pulse  large,  full,  and  somewhat  fre- 
quent;  muscular  strength  is  very  considerably  increased. 
This  reaction,  which  is  the  more  intense  and  rapid  as  the 
subject  is  more  vigourous,  is  followed,  if  the  body  remains  in 
the#  same  liquid,  with  a  new  sedative  effect,  and  soon  after 
with  the  whole  phenomena  of  diminished  energy  of  organic 
act  ion.  (2) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  powerfully  a  like  pertur- 
bation   must  operate  upon  the  circulation  and  the  nervous 


(1)  Examen.  Proposition  314. 

(C)  Didionaire  des  Scienc.  Mtd..  art.  Scrophula. 
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system,  and  what  influence  it  must  possess  upon  the  direction 
of  the  vital  functions.  Hence  cold  baths  \m\e  been  prescri- 
bed by  a  vast  number  of  writers  against  scrofula,  rachitis, 
general  debility,  and  dispositions  to  spasms  and  convulsions. 
Very  few  agents  can  be  found  to  act  with  as  much  force  and 
efficacy  ;  none  perhaps  which,  in  irritable  nervous  habits,  are 
more  entitled  to  our  confidence. 

Under  the  head  of  warm  baths,  we  have  vapour  baths, 
which  are  seldom  justifiable  in  acute  internal  inflammations, 
although  they  have  lately  been  held  in  great  repute.  Their 
special  utility  is  in  restoring  suppressed  eruptions  on  the  skin; 
they  are  also  serviceable  in  re-establishing  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  in  subjects  affected  with  chronic  visceral  irritations. 
33.  Itard  has  succeeded,  in  two  cases,  in  producing  a  favoura- 
ble revulsion  upon  persons  labouring  under  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, by  following  this  method.  But  the  heat  of  those  baths 
is  too  considerable  not  to  c.\pose  the  patient  to  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  an  increased  excitement  of  the  blood- vessels, 
and  of  an  exasperation  o£the  cerebral  symptoms. 

Cold  affusions,  the  salutary  action  and  effects  of  which 
have  been  so  well  described  by  Giannini,  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  cold  baths.  This  remedy,  which  is  specially  in- 
dicated in  gastro-enteritis  complicated  with  adynamy,  con- 
sists in  pouring  upon  the  body  several  dishfuls  of  water  at 
the  temperature  of  12  to  16°-f0  R.  The  effusion  must  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  vital  actions  lose  but  little  of  their 
energy.  Six  or  eight  minutes  are  generally  sufficient.  Af- 
ter the  operation,  the  body  is  carefully  wiped  dry,  and  then 
placed  in  a  warm  bed,  when  a  more  or  less  violent  reaction 
takes  place.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see,  after  such  affusions, 
the  skin  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  the  puke  diminished 
in  frequency,  and  becoming  sou  pie  and  large,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  improved.  Such  are  at  least  the  effects  observed 
in  many  cases  by  M.  Recamier,  who  places  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  that  remedy.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  resorted  to 
after  local  bleeding,  it  would  prove  a  powerful  revulsive, 
which  would  not  have  the  inconvenience  apprehended  by  M. 
Rroussais,  of  producing  or  exasperating  gastro-enteritis,  and 
that  it  would  frequently  be  serviceable.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  affusions,  properly  administered,  should  be  introduced 
among  the  remedies  employed  by  physiological  physicians: 
it  would  enable  them  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  leeches,  and 
would  powerfully  promote  their  action,  in  typhus  and  similar 
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diseases,  where,  notwithstanding  their  application,  gastro- 
enteritis often  continues  in  its  progress. 

Emollient  cataplasms  produce  a  gentle  and  salutary  revul- 
sive action  upon  the  skin.  When  simple,  or  sprinkled  with 
vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  feet,  they  constitute  a  tonic  which 
never  stimulates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  increase  the  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  the  acrid  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  gastroenteritis.  I  have  often  used  them  with 
success  in  nervous  and  irritable  habits  where  more  active 
stimulants  were  not  admissible,  and  in  cases  where  other  re- 
vulsives would  not  have  been  free  from  inconvenience.  The 
lo«;r  continued  application  of  those  cataplasms  brings  on 
the  skin  a  miliary  eruptions,  which  fiii  up,  suppurate,  sad 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity.  This  eruption  may  pr  »ve 
serviceable  in  chronic  irritations  of  the  viscera,  when  practi- 
sed upon  the  parts  that  cover  the  diseased  organs. 

Cutaneous  frictions  with  the  hand,  a  flannel,  or  a  brush, 
are  frequently  made  use  of,  either  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  blood  and  awaking  the  sensibility  in  emaciated  parts,  or 
in  order  to  irritate  the  integuments,  and  produce  in  them  a 
revulsive  action,  during  those  sorts  of  muscular,  nervous,  or 
fibrous  irritations,  called  rheumatisms.  Moderately  strong  per- 
cussions with  a  rod,  have  lately  been  had  recourse  to,  not 
without  some  degree  of  success,  in  England,  and  by  Ducamp 
France.  Ammonia,  camphor,  vinegar,  alcohol,  tincture  of 
cantharides,  the  balsam  of  Fioraveuti,  and  opodeldoc,  are 
generally  added  to  the  frictions,  in  order  to  increase  their 
energy. 

The  pitch  plaster,  sinapisms,  and  blisters,  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  irritation  they  produce.  The  first  causes  more 
inconvenience  than  pain  ;  some  physicians  apply  it  between 
the  shoulders  during  the  course  of  bronchitis  which  tends  to 
remain  permanent.  Its  effects  are  so  inconsiderable  that 
they  do  not  entitle  it  to  much  confidence.  Sinapisms  present 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  determine  in  the  skin  a  rubefac- 
tion,  accompanied  with  burning  and  acrid  pains,  and  suscep- 
tible of  producing  agitation  and  fever,  and  of  becoming,  in 
many  cases,  quickly  intolerable.  This  topic  applied  to  the 
feet,  and  extended  to  the  legs,  is  specially  serviceable  where- 
evcr  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  a  violent  congestion  which  re- 
quires to  be  speedily  alleviated.  Its  action,  however,  must 
be  carefully  watched,  owing  to  its  facility  of  exciting  the 
sympathies. 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  blisters,  the  stimulating  ac- 
tion of  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  subdue  by  means  of 
emollient  cataplasms.  Generally  speaking,  these  topics  must 
be  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  diseased  ports,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  congestion  of  blood  they  excite,  from  increas- 
ing the  irritation  which  they  are  destined  to  produce.  In  this 
manner  they  would  prove  most  efficacious  against  arachnoi- 
ditis in  children.  In  many  cases,  the  cerebral  irritation  is 
exasperated  by  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  cranium 
or  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  the  same  thing  often  occurs  in  oph- 
thalmia. It  also  frequently  increases,  instead  of  diminishing' 
the  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  when  applied  to  the  chest.  Blis- 
ters are  even  contra-indicated,  when  there  are  a  general  ex- 
citement and  fever,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  exasperate  ; 
and  if  such  cases  call  for  revulsives,  others  less  irritating 
must  be  chosen,  such  as  cataplasms,  either  simple,  or  com- 
bined with  some  vinegar  or  mustard,  stimulating  frictions,  &c 
In  the  application  of  a  blister,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  facility  with  which  the  active  principle  of  cant  ha  ri- 
des irritates  the  bladder  in  some  individuals.  This  is  said  to 
be  obviated  by  sprinkling  the  plaster  with  powdered  camphor. 
Boiling  water,  and  the  ointment  of  ammonia,  may  often  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  common  blister,  as  they 
produce  the  same  effect  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  greater 
force  and  certainty. 

Among  cutaneous  revulsives,  we  must  notice  the  emetic 
ointment  called  d'Autenrieth  :  it  is  composed  of  one  part 
of  tartar  emetic  to  three  of  hojj's  lard.  Frictions  made  with 
this  ointment  will  bring  out,  in  a  few  days,  a  considerable 
number  of  pustules,  resembling  those  of  variola,  the  centre  of 
which,  as  they  get  dry,  is  converted  into  a  thick  and  black 
scar,  which  leaves  behind  it  a  small  ulcer  susceptible  of  sup- 
plying a  copious  suppuration.  This  topic  does  not,  in  gene- 
ra!, produce  fever,  excites  no  sympathetic  accident,  and  ope- 
rates very  powerfully  upon  the  external  tissues.  Autenrieth 
has  made  a  successful  use  of  it  in  frictions  to  the  epigastrium, 
for  the  hooping-cough  of  infants.  Dr.  Tomelli  has  not  been 
less  happy  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
by  using  the  ointment  in  frictions  either  to  the  epigastrium 
or  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  parts  of  the  chest,  in  the  regions 
corresponding  to  the  most  voluminous  divisions  of  the  bron* 
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chia?  (1)  M  .Vallo,  of  Namur,  has  employed  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  with  complete  success  in  a  case  of  a  sub-orbitary 
ncvralirsa,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  herpetic  eruption  in  the  face. (2)  M.  Chatelain,  of 
Neuville,  had  already  published  observations  similar  to  those 
of  MM.  Fallot  and  Tomelli  :  for  instance,  he  has  succeeded, 
after  a  treatment  of  five  months,  in  curing  a  case  of  amau- 
rosis of  seven  days  standing,  the  consequence  of  the  mates- 
tasis  of  ancient  herpetic  eruptions. (3)  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  the  same  remedy  has  proved  equally  successful 
agaipsi  intermittent  fevers. 

Seton  and  cautery  are  slow  hut  powerful  revulsives ;  they 
are  specially  employed  against  diseases  that  are  already  chro- 
nic or  that  have  a  tendency  to  become  so.  They  have  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  action  to  that  of  the  disease,  without  being  less 
permanent,  and  their  activity  must  be  occasionally  renewed 
by  properly  irritating  the  wounds.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they 
cannot  be  placed  near  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  Hence  cau- 
tery is  applied  opposite  to  vertebra?  affected  with  caries  ;  inr 
the  vicinity  of  the  greut  trochanter,  for  coxalgia  ;  to  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  dust,  tor  chronic  pneumonia  ae.d  pleuritis,  &c. 

The  action  of  moxa  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thai  of  in- 
stantaneous irritants,  and  of  supnuratives.  Fire  is,  indeed, 
the  most  active  and  energetic  stimulant  we  possess.  We 
know  'but  it  lias  been  successfully  applied  to  the  forehead 
aiifj'msT  epilepsy.  M.  Regnault  has  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  application,  to  the  head  of  children  affected  with 
arachnoiditis,  of  a  moderate  moxa,  which  was  applied  over  a 
piece  ot  wet  cloth,  in  order  to  preserve  the  cranium  from 
being  over  heated,  and  confine  the  action  of  fire  to  a  mere 
rubefaction  of  the  part.  It  is  never  to  be  used  during  the 
violence  of  irritation,  but  merely  when  it  has  passed  to  the 
chronic  stage,  or  is  followed  with  a  collection  of  serum,  A 
number  of  inoxas  successively  applied  to  the  vertebrae  or  ar- 
ticulations affected  with  chronic  irritations,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  revulsion  that  therapeutics  pos- 
sesses. M.  Vai;iy  has  derived  the  most  essential  bene- 
fit from  it  in  latent   phlegmasia?  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,   by 


(1)  Annali  universal!  de  medicina^  July,  1 8C24 

(2)  Journal CompUmeni&re du Dktionn,  des  Scienc.  JIed.,t,  X. 
(3  R?vuc  JJidicalc,  Janvier,  1012, 
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placing  it  upon  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  It  has  not  been 
less  beneficial  against  hepatitis,  nephritis,  cystitis,  and  even 
some  chronic  gastritis. 

Acupuncture,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  must  be 
classed  among  revulsives,  when  practised  in  the  vicinity  of, 
and  not  immediately  upon  the  diseased  part  ;  but  then  it  is 
not  very  energetic.  M.  Denours  has,  however,  made  a  suc- 
cessful use  of  it  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia.  He  plunges 
the  needles  through  a  fold  of  the  skin  at  the  temporal  regions^ 
and  allows  them  to  remain  in  that  position  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  thereby  constituting  a  real  seton,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference, that  steel  is  afterwards  left  in  the  wound  instead  of 
thread.  The  inflammation  arising  from  acupuncture  is 
sometimes  considerable;  yet  no  suppuration  ensues,  but 
when  the  needles  are  extracted,  they  are  found  highly  oxy- 
genated, and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  punctures.  This 
modification  of  acupuncture  might  be  made  useful  in  a  variety 
of  other  cases. 

Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  all  the  revulsives 
just  mentioned  possess  the  property  of  drawing  the  liquids 
and  vital  actions  to  the  surface  ;  but,  independent  of  this  pro- 
perty common  to  them,  each  exercises,  if  not  a  special  ac- 
tion, at  least  a  degree  of  stimulation  by  which  it  is  made,  as 
it  were,  appropriate  to  the  various  indications  intended  to  be 
fulfilled.  Hence,  pediluvia  containing  mustard,  and  large 
siuapisms,  may  be  opposed  to  comatous  affections,  and  to 
congestions  of  blood  tending  towards  the  head  or  chest  ;  te- 
pid or  cold  baths,  pressing  the  skin  with  the  hand,  (massage) 
and  stimulating  frictions,  will  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nerves  and  viscera,  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  vital 
functions  ;  issues,  moxa,  cautery,  and  setons,  excite  on  the 
surface  a  suppurative  process  susceptible  of  checking  morbid 
actions  internally;  lastly,  the  ointment  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny appears  specially  indicated  in  all  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  old  accustomed  eruptions  to  the  skin. 

In  conclusion  of  what  we  have  said,  with  respect  to  the 
places  where  external  revulsives  should  be  applied,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  rapid  and  sanguineous  affections  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  revulsives  must  be  applied  to  the  feet.  During 
the  process  of  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  it  may  be 
proper  to  irritate  the  back  of  the  neck  and  of  the  ears  :  blisters 
to  the  temples  are  always  too  close  to  the  diseased  eve  ;  this 
effect  is  sometimes  produced  wiien  they  are  placed  behind  the 
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cars.     The  integuments  covering  the  cranium  must  never  be. 
covered  with  blisters  or  moxa  in  acute  encephalitis  or  arach- 
noiditis ;they  have  sometimes  relieved,  but  more  frequently  ex- 
asperated the  irritation.  The  cervex  is  to  be  irritated  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.     However,  some 
slight  cases  of  angina  may  be  successfully  treated  by  means 
of  flannel  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  liquid  ammonia,  ap- 
plied to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.     In  phthysis  laryugea, 
moxa  may  be  successfully  applied  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  require  setons, 
cautery,  or   moxa  to  the   side  affected,  and  to  the  regions 
coi responding,  either  to  collections  of  fluids,  indurations,  or 
suppurating  cavities.     In  chronic  bronchitis,  the  seton  should 
be  placed  on  the  arm.     Habitual  rubefacients  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  legs,  knees,  and  thighs,  by  means  of  bathing  to 
those  parts,  cutaneous  frictions,  and  vinegar  cat e plasms  to 
the  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  those  tits  of  suffocation  and  asth- 
ma resulting  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  in  subjects  la- 
bouring under  obliterations  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart.     All 
energetic  stimulants  susceptible  of  producing  agitation  must 
be  strictly  avoided  ;  they  would  be  more  injurious  than  useful. 
Inflammation  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bladder  and  wornb, 
require  that  artificial  suppurations  should  be  specially  applied 
to  the  right  hypocondrium  in  hepatitis,  the  left  in  the  plenitis, 
the  lumbar  regions  in  nephritis,  the  hypogastrium  in  cystitis, 
and  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  in  metritis. 

It  is  difficult  to  operate  revulsions  against  enteritis,  yet  to- 
pics which  rubefy  the  skin,  without  occasioning  pain,  are  fre- 
quently serviceable.  The  ointment  of  tartanzed  antimony, 
applied  to  the  epigastrium,  has  proved  beneficial  in  chronic 
gastritis;  blisters  to  the  abdomen  have  checked  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  and  this  success  must  be  attributed,  not,  as  M. 
Broussais  says,  to  the  existence,  in  those  cases,  of  ancemia  of 
the  intestines  which  prevents  their  being  irritated,  but  pre- 
cisely to  the  sympathetic  irritation  produced  in  those  oigans 
by  very  stimulating  topics,  giving  rise  to  pain  and  to  a  sort 
of  inflammation  that  checks  the  hemorrhage. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  rules  regulating  the 
practice  of  external  revulsives.  They  might  be  made  much 
more  numerous,  but  what  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that,  by  properly  selecting  and  applying  irritating  sub- 
stances, they  may  be  rendered  useful  in  almost  every  case  cf 
internal  inflammation,  after  a  judicious  employment  of  anti- 
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phlo^istics.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  our  art,  simple  in  its 
elements,  but  inexhaustible  in  its  proceedings,  knows  bow  na- 
ture varies  its  actions  according  to  the  forms  of  diseases,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  subjects,  and  the  results  it  seeks  toobtainr 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  REVULSIONS  EXERCISED    UPON    THE    ORGANS  OF  LOCOMO- 
TION AND  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  revulsive  actions  which  the  brain  can  operate  with  a 
beneficial  influence  in  a  great  variety  of  chronic  disorders  of 
the  viscera,  consist  in  diverting  the  patient's  mind  from  his 
disease,  exciting  iiis  courage  which  should  never  fail  him,  and 
imparting  a  new  direction  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  These 
measures  greatly  contribute  to  the  cure  of  hypochondriasis; 
also,  of  chronic  irritations,  gastritis,  and  of  all  the  diseases 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  debility  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  despondency. 

The  muscles  are  more  easily  and  considerably  operated 
upon  by  revulsives.  Long-continued  muscular  exercise,  aided 
with  tepid  or  cold  baths,  is  the  surest  preventive  against  the 
effects  of  nervous  susceptibility  which  pervade  so  many  indi- 
viduals in  populous  cities.  These  means,  altogether  dietetic, 
increase  the  vitality  of  the  limbs,  promote  the  course  of  the 
fluids  to  the  surface,  and  stimulate  those  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  which  preside  over  the  organs  of  motion,  thereby 
adding  energy  to  the  vascular  system,  giving  activity  to  the 
process  of  sanguification,  awaking  the  action  and  regularity 
of  the  stomaeh,  and  finally  diminishing  that  excessive  sensi- 
bility and  mobility  that  so  often  complicate  diseases.  Rural 
occupations,  regular  promenade,  and  especially  a  well  di- 
rected gymnastic  exercise,  are  all  very  powerful  revulsives 
agasnst  chronic  irritations  of  internal  organs,  tremblings,  and 
the  disposition  to  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  in  chil- 
dren. These  measures  are  also  very  proper  for  rousing  ge- 
neral strength,  giving  a  proper  energy  to  the  muscles,  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  lastly,  they  secure  be*1 
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tween  the  principal  functions  that  equilibrium  which  consti- 
tutes the  state  of  health,  and  without  which  the  intellectual 
operations  are  almost  constantly  languid,  and  bodily  exertions 
in  a  complete  state  of  prostration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  REVULSIONS  EXERCISED  UPON  THE  ORGANS  OF 
RESPIRATION  AND  OF  THE  SECRETIONS. 

Section  I. 
General  Considerations. 

Revulsions  have  been  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  so  many  cases  and  under  so  many  shapes,  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  introduce  a  methodical  order  in  pointing  out 
the  therapeutical  means  that  belong  to  that  class  of  medica- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  writers,  even  the  most  accurate, 
have  not  generally  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  subject,  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
at  the  moment  when  they  operated  revulsions  upon  them,  so 
that  we  most  generally  meet  with  nothing  but  uncertainty  in 
their  reports,  as  well  as  in  the  result  of  their  practice.  For 
this  reason,  some  have  expatiated  on  the  uncertainty  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  hesitation  which  renders  its  exercise  difficult 
and  somewhat  hazardous,  should  be  attributed  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  diagnostic,  and  to  the  ignorance  of  observers, 
who  have  been  unable  to  discriminate  all  the  conditions  sus- 
ceptible of  causing  the  success  or  failure  of  the  methods  they 
employed. 

However,  revulsives  given  internally  may  be  divided  :  1st, 
into  those  which  confine  their  action  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  excite  it  with  or  without  subsequent  copious  secretions 
and  considerable  excitement ;  2d,  into  those  which,  after 
stimulating  it,  direct  their  action  upon  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem and  the  various  secretory  organs. 

The  greater  number  of  stimulants  belonging  to  the  latter 
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category*  ad  ministered  by  means  of cutaneous  frictions,  pene- 
trate into  the  circulation,  and  go  to  produce  the  same  effects 
as  if  taken  through* the  mouth.  This  phenomenon  has  indu- 
ced the  belief  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  might,  in  those 
cases,  act  the  same  part  as  the  skin,  and  merely  allow  the 
remedies  to  be  absorbed,  without  themselves  contributing  to 
that  process.  But  the  most  simple  reflexion,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  phenomena,  easily  overthrow  this  hypothesis.  No 
stimulating  substance  can  come  in  contact  with  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  without  producing  an  increased 
action  both  of  the  digestive  canal  and  of  its  blood-vessels. 
The  more  refractory  the  remedy  is  to  the  action  of  the  diges- 
tive canal,  the  more  it  fatigues  the  organ  before  it  is  absor- 
bed; and  if  it  contain  acrid,  aromatic,  astringent,  or  even 
more  energetic  principles,  the  excitement  it  produces  may 
easily  amount  to  real  inflammation.  The  skin,  being  less 
sensible  than  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  is  not  so 
strongly  affected  by  stimulants,  nor  is  its  excitement  followed 
with  as  much  disorder  in  the  whole  of  the  animal  organism. 
Revulsions  can  never  be  safely  administered  internally  ex- 
cept where  the  susceptibility  is  not  considerable,  nor  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  affected  with  disease.  This  species  of  revul- 
sion must  obtain  the  whole  attention  of  the  physician,  and 
requires  the  strictest  vigilance.  The  sympathies  of  the  sto- 
mach are  so  multiplied,  and  their  influence  upon  all  the  other 
organs  is  so  active  and  rapid,  that  its  excitement  is  always 
attended  with  the  danger  of  its  being  communicated  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  exasperating  the  disease  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  practice  to 
observe  herpetic  eruptions,  ulcers  reputed  syphilitic,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  obstinate  cephalalgia,  incessantly  increased 
by  an  injudicious  exhibition  of  internal  stimulants.  These 
affections  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  cured  with  facility 
when,  after  discontinuing  the  harsh  treatment  by  which  they 
were  exasperated,  the  vital  functions  are  allowed  to  restore 
their  normal  condition,  and  their  equal  distribution  to  every 
part,  by  the  proper  use  oi  a  soltenmg  regimen,  continued  ex- 
ercise, baths,  &c. 
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Section  II. 

Of  revulsions  confined  to  the  digestive  canal,. 

We  all  know  the  partiality  of  Desault  for  tartar  emetic  in 
solution  in  wounds  of  the  head.  This  remedy  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned;  surgeons  at  the  present  day  prefer,  with 
good  reason,  diet,  demulcents,  general  and  local  bleeding, 
which  more  surely  obviate  cerebral  congestions,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  gastro-hepatitis  with  which  they  are 
go  apt  to  be  complicated.  Calomel,  which  is  resoited  to  in 
such  cases  by  the  English  suigeons,  is  replete  with  as  much 
inconvenience  as  tartar  emetic. 

All  competent  observers  unanimously  concur  in  proclaim- 
ing the  injurious  effects  produced  by  irritants  upon  the  diges- 
tive canal,  when  administered  against  the  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus of  infants.  Emetic  lii  large  doses,  as  prescribed  by 
Risori,  cannot  then  be  resorted  to  without  an  utter  contempt 
of  the  best  established  principles  of  pathological  physiology. 
M.  Laenne",  who  seems  to  aim  at  the  credit  of  propagating, 
in  France,  the  errors  of  the  Italian  reformer,  in  vain  asserts 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  his  practice  ;  for  no  other  has  obtained 
similar  results  ;  and  31.  Guersent  has  seen  it,  in  almost  every 
case,  irritate  the  intestines,  and  aggravate  the  cerebral  and 
intestinal  symptoms.  Encouraged  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Boyse,  of  Canterberry,  the  English  physicians,  and  after- 
w  iids  those  of  the  continent,  have  made  a  deplorable  abuse 
of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  meningitis  in  children.  They 
have  combined  it  with  rhubarb,  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge, 
<fcc.  It  seems  that  pharmacy  did  not  possess  sufficiently 
strong  drastics  in  order  to  excite  the  most  sensible  organ,  in 
subjects  the  least  accustomed  to  stimulants,  and  the  most 
irritable.  Dr.  Heineker  has  extolled  calomel  administered 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  salivation,  I  mean  at  the  dose 
of  thirty  grains  a  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
He  considers  the  mercurial  fever  as  calculated  to  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  MM.  Cheyne  and 
Coindet  entertain  the  same  opinion.  But  these  errors  are 
already  far  behind  us  ;  no  rational  physician  would  now  pre- 
sume to  be  dictated  by  such  blind  empiricism  ;  and  if  mer- 
cury and   purgatives,  recommended   by  "VYhitt,  Fothergill, 
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Watson,  Odicr  arul  others,  can  ever  be  admissible,  it  is  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  disease,  at  the  period  when  the  irrita- 
tion, tending  to  continue,  although  partly  subdued  by  blood- 
letting, requires  violent  revulsives.  Even  in  those  ca^es, 
cutaneous  irritants  are  generally  preferable  to  thes^  that 
operate  upon  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Phosphorus,  employed  by  M.  Coiodet,  at  the  dose  of  two 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet' almonds,  will  always 
be  banished  from  the  cases  under  consideration.  The  prepara- 
tions of  squills,  advised  by  Other,  and  combined  by  M.  Jadelot 
with  other  internal  stimulants,  irritate  the  digestiv.e  canal, 
without  almost  ever  producing  a  favourable  revulsion  upon  the 
urinary  organs.  Gratiola,  prescribed  by  M.  Sommer  ;  ar- 
nica and  valerian,  recommended  by  MM.  Bard  and  Hei- 
neken,  and  a  variety  of  other  like  remedies,  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable. Lastly,  digitalis  purperea  can  never  be  used 
with  any  chance  of  success  except  in  cases  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, where  a  serous  collection  has  formed  and  continues 
to  exist.  In  these  cases,  its  irritating  action  upon  the  sto- 
mach and  kidneys  may  prove  salutary. 

Irritation  of  the  rectum  is  less  injurious  in  acute  hydroce- 
phalus than  that  of  the  stomach.  Independent  of  the  irrita- 
ting enemata  employed  with  some  success  by  all  practition- 
er^ when  the  cerebral  excitement  has  been  energetically  op- 
posed by  direct  antiphlogistics,  M.  H.  Cloquet,  and  after- 
wards M.  Mar  esc  ha  I,  of  Nantes,  have  made  use  of  glysters 
containing  bai  k.(l)  The  former  was  led  to  try  this  remedy 
by  oberving  the  exacerbations  somewhat  regular  which  often 
accompany  the  disease,  and  give  it  the  character  of  ir.termit- 
tents.  M.  Piorry  has  also  employed  those  glysters  against 
acute  hydrocephalus,  accompanied  with  periodical  exacerba- 
tions, and  he  has  obtained  some  benefit  from  them. (2)  rl  hese 
glysters  contain  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  bark  diluted  in  a 
few  ounces  of  water  ;  they  are  thrown  up  the  rectum  so  as  to 
be  retained  there  for  some  time.  Experience  has  shown  them 
to  be  injurious  Alien  the  cerebral  inflammation  is  intense,  con- 
tinued, and  without  any  trace  of  remission,  or  when  the  colon 
itself  is  inflamed. 


(\)  .Yoi.'venu  Journal de  JJeje<  ine  t   I.  p.  120,  ct  t    IV.  p.  29P. 
(I)  Be  Pirrttatio'i  cn'-efjiialiquedes  tnjards,  in  8vo.  1823. 

Vol.  rr.  26 
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Since  the  late  improvements  have  demonstrated  that  apo- 
plexy is  generally  but  the  last  period  of  chronic  encepha- 
litis, often  kept  up  by  an  habitual  stimulation  of  the  stomach, 
internal  irritants,  formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  affection,  are  much  more  seldom  employed. 
Emetics,  in  high  doses,  must  be  totally  banished  ;  for  the 
opening  of  dead  bodies  after  its  exhibition,  generally  present 
violent  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  severe  colitis  and  rectitis  follow  the  use  of  high- 
ly irritating  glysters.  Vomiting  is  justifiable  only  in  cases 
of  apoplexy  brought  on  immediately  after  a  meal,  where  the 
fulness  of  the  stomach  appears  to  increase  the  congestion  of 
blood  to  the  brain  ;  tepid  water,  or  titi Nation,  are  then  pre- 
ferrable  to  the  emetic.  Blood-letting  and  cutaneous  revul- 
sives are  good  substitutes,  in  those  cases,  for  irritants  applied 
to  the  digestive  canal. 

The  above  considerations  are  applicable  to  every  from  of 
chronic  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  envelops. 
It  would  be  both  useless  and  fastidious  to  repeat  the  same  in-? 
junctions  on  every  one  of  these  affections. 

Epilepsy  has  been  treated  with  the  most  powerful  gastric 
stimulants.  The  object  of  such  a  medication  is  to  excite  in 
the  digestive  canal  a  point  of  irritation  and  suffering  capable 
of  displacing  and  destroying  that  which  produces  the  spasm. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  result  obtained  from  a  similai  treat- 
ment must  depend  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances, 
such  as  the  organic  susceptibility,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  irritation.  In  this  way,  we  find  the 
reason  why  the  oil  of  Dippel,  at  the  dose  of  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  with  an  aromatic  mixture,  and  made  into  pills  with  the 
powder  of  valerian  ;  why  camphor,  or  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
so  highly  recommended  in  England  ;  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  deuto-chloruret  of  mercury,  and  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  have  failed  in  other  hands  The  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  particular,  has  given  rise  to  serious  accidents,  notwith- 
standing its  being  employed  at  a  very  moderate  dose.  The 
same  irritating  treatment  of  the  digestive  organs  has  been 
equally  injurious  against  chorea.  The  hydrocyanate  of  zinc, 
however,  has  been  tried  with  success  against  the  last  men- 
tioned disease,  by  Hufeland,  at  the  dose  of  one  grain,  gradu- 
ally increased  to  four  ;  but  further  experiments  must  be  made 
before  we  can  determine  the  proper  value 'of  this  remedy. 

Various  stimulants  of  the  digestive  canal  have  been  pro- 
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posed  against  tetanus,  and  generally  without  success.  The 
vermifuges  of  Lombard  act  as  revulsives  ;  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  alkaline,  and  other  substances  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Nevraigiae  are  often  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Among 
the  most  accredited  remedies  against  them,  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine seems  to  hold  the  first  rank,  This  substance,  applied 
externally,  irritates  the  skin  considerably  ;  internally,  at  the 
dose  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  it  occasions  in  the  throat  and 
oesophagus  a  violent  heat,  which  is  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach and  the  various  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
is  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  eructations,  heaviness  at  the 
stomach,  and  difficult  digestion.  The  urine  is  sometimes 
rendered  more  copious,  and  its  evacution  is  accompanied 
with  a  burning  heat  in  the  urethra.  At  the  dose  of  two  or 
three  drachms  each  time,  the  essential  oil  causes  nausea, 
Vomiting,  colic  pains,  heat  in  the  abdomen,  dyarrhaea,  in  a 
word,  an  intense  gastro-enteritis.  The  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  and  urethra,  generally  participate  in  that  over-ex- 
citement, and  the  subject  is  affected  with  dysuria,  or  even 
stranguria. 

These  effects  clearly  show  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  irri- 
tates the  intestinal  canal,  and  operates  as  a  revulsive  in  ne- 
vralgia.  M.  Martinet,  who  has  called  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal men  to  this  substance,  observes  that  it  is  specially  indi- 
cated in  sciatica,  and  that  it  increases  heat  along  the  course 
of  the  affected  nerve.  The  more  intense  the  pain,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  success. (1)  The  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
incorporated  at  the  dose  of  two  drachms  to  four  of  honey, 
three  spoonfuls  of  which  are  taken  every  day.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate its  disagreeable  taste,  it  should  be  associated,  in  the 
shape  of  loochs  and  opiates,  with  syrups  of  mint  or  of  orange 
flowers,  with  aether  and  sugar,  so  as  to  give  one  or  two  drachms 
of  the  oil  every  day  in  three  doses.  If  a  larger  quantity  were 
given  at  a  time,  as  some  practitioners  have  attempted  it,  it 
would  give  rise  to  useless  or  even  injurious  over-purging.  M. 
It  camier  employs  it  since  several  years,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  many  cases  of  sciatica  ;  hut  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  cases  of  failures  should  also  be  published,  in 


(1)  ."'Icmo're  sur  Pcrnploi  ds  Vhuilc  de  thtrehenthme  dans  la  scictti^u*  et 
quelques  nitres nevrnfgks  des  membres.     Pans,  1823,  in  8vo. 
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order  that  we  might  determine,  hoth  the  value  of  the  remedy, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  or  may  not  succeed. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  is  not  the  only  revulsive  that  has 
cured  nevralgia.  M.  Meyer  has  made  a  successful  employ- 
ment, against  tic-douloureux,  of  a  powder  composed  of  rhu- 
barb, bark,  the  root  of  geum,  and  three  grains  of  the  deuto- 
chloruret  of  potass ;  this  dose  was  repeated  six  times  a  day. 
The  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  proposed  by  M.  Hutchinson,  has 
been  equally  useful,  at  the  dose  of  one  scruple,  repeated  three 
times  a  day,  and  gradually  carried  to  one  drachm,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Drs.  Stewart,  Crawford,  Todd,  Thom- 
son, LifF,  and  others.  Arsenious  acid,  at  the  dose  of  one 
sixth  of  a  grain,  has  succeeded  in  the  practice  of  M.  Lalaurie, 
in  a  case  of  frontal  nevralgia  of  old  standing,  when  :j11  other 
means  had  failed.  Lastly,  we  know  that  bitters,  the  fixed 
tonics,  emetics,  and  purgatives,  have  given  some  relief  in  ir- 
ritations of  the  nervous  trunks.  These  facts  prove  that  the 
oil  of  turpentine  is  far  from  being  a  specific,  and  that,  when 
revulsions  are  indicated,  every  substance  susceptible  of 
strongly  irritating  the  digestive  canal  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

Similar  remedies  have  been  prescribed  in  asthma,  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  the  pretended  nevrosis  of  respiration  ;  but 
practitioners  appear  mostly  to  indulge  the  strongest  gastro- 
intestinal revulsives  against  acute  pneumonitis.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  large  doses  of 
emetic  in  such  cases.  The  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potass 
are  not  more  beneficial.  The  diminution  of  the  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  which  those  substances  sometimes  occasion,  has 
led  the  Italian  physicians  into  error,  and  prevented  their  re- 
cognizing the  irritation  they  produce  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. But  the  acrid  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  agitation, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever, 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  gastric  over-excite- 
ment. But  bleeding  is  then  resorted  to,  and  the  practitioner, 
by  this  combination  of  means  both  injurious  and  salutary, 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  not  killing  his  patient,  notwith- 
standing his  barbarous  treatment. 

The  partisans  of  so  deplorable  a  method  also  avail  them- 
selves of  the  enormous  doses  of  stimulants  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  pneumonia,  and  of  the  Uderance  existing  in  many 
constitutions.  This  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  attention. 
But  it  may  be  explained,  by  considering  that  the  intense  af 
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fcection  and  inflammation  of  a  viscus  so  important  as  the 
lungs,  must  draw  to  the  parts  all  the  vital  actions,  and  often 
produce  in  the  other  organs  a  sort  of  indifference  for  stimu 
lants.  It  is  readily  conceived  that,  amid  the  disorders  then 
existing  in  the  economy,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  irritate 
organs  that  are  remote  from  the  affected  viscus,  than  in  the 
state  of  health.  Stimulants  are  then  tolerated  at  higher 
doses  than  in  any  other  circumstances;  and  should  they  abate 
the  symptoms,  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  their  having  dimi- 
nished the  morbid  congestion,  and  carried  to  the  stomach  a 
part  of  the  irritation  seated  in  the  lungs.  But  we  cannot 
place  any  reliance  upon  such  results.  The  stomach,  being 
irritated  by  strong  doses  of  emetic,  most  commonly  re-acts 
upon  the  lungs,  and  both  organs  being  thus  violently  inflamed, 
the  primary  disease  is  much  exasperated  and  the  danger  in- 
creased. Hence  we  find  that  the  idea  of  Rasori  has  but  very 
few  paitisans  in  France:  it  appears  to  have  been  started 
rather  for  the  sake  of  experiments  than  as  a  general  method, 
even  by  its  warmest  advocates. 

Purgatives  have  been  employed  against  peritonitis,  and 
ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  against  that  form  of  the  disease 
occuring  in  lying-in-women.  But  both  reasoning,  and  the 
most  deplorable  experience,  assert  the  dangers  of  that  me- 
dication. I  have  seen  a  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  in 
which  ipecacuanha  rapidly  increased  the  pain  and  fever,  and 
brought  on  death  in  less  than  eighteen  hours.  Facts  of  this 
nature  require  no  commentaries. 

The  same  treatment  has  been  more  successfull,  and  is 
more  rational,  in  dropsy*  It  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  the 
absence  of  pain,  of  heat  in  the  belly,  and  where  the  alimen- 
tary canal  itself  is  free  from  irritation.  Drastics  in  small 
do sos,  such  as  aloes,  jalap,  gamboge,  by  titillating  with  suffi- 
cient force  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  seem  better 
calculated  than  ether  purgatives  to  produce  the  degree  of  ex- 
citement necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the  extravased  fluid. 
The  exhibition  of  such  remedies,  in  these  cases  required 
additional  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

Purgatives  have  also  been  confidently  recommended 
against  the  gout.  In  robust  constitutions,  they  succeed  for  a 
long  time  in  retarding  and  moderating  the  access  ;  but  they 
ultimately  give  rise  to  chronic  gastro-enteritis,  followed 
with  dropsy,  or  debility  of  the  vital  actions,  and  marasmus. 
They  frequently  displace  the  irritation,  and  substitute  a  vio- 
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lent  gastritis  for  the  articular  inflammation.  No  medication 
requires  a  more  careful  vigilance  ;  and  the  best  results  ob- 
tained from  purgatives  may  be  procured  by  other  less  dan- 
gerous means. 

In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  however,  purgatives,  adminis- 
tered with  prudence,  have  produced  the  most  decided  benefit. 
They  are  often  advantageously  employed  towards  the  termi- 
nation  of  the   treatment  of  chronic   cutaneous  phlegmasia-. 
Bronchitis,  slight  pneumonia,   laryngytis,  and  almost   every 
inflammation   about   the  head,    after    having    been    treated 
with  energy  by  means  of  antiphlogistics,  seldom   fail  to  give 
way  to  the  revulsive  action  of  one  or  more  purgatives  proper- 
ly administered.     Nothing  should  be  apprehended  from  them, 
when  they  are  not  contra-indicated  by  the  state  of  the  viscera 
an  I  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject.     The  repeated  stimula- 
tions of  the   digestive  canal  occasioned  by  purgatives,  often 
promote  the  effects  of  antiphlogistics  applied  to  external  parts 
artVcted    with   chronic  inflammations   and  threatened    with 
cancer.     They  form  the  basis  of  bill  the  secret  remedies   in 
use  against  those  diseases  ;  and  if  the  more  rational  princi- 
ples of  medicine  teach    us  to  avoid  the    errors  of  empiri 
they  must  also  point  out  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may 
safely  administer  remedies  that  are  so  blindly  distributed. 

We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  those  circumstances  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  tire  cessation  of  irritation  in  the  parts  af- 
fected and  of  fever  ;  on  the  other,  a  perfect  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  predilection  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  for  purgatives  must,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  sub- 
jects labouring  under  .typhus,  scarlatina,  diseased  mesenteric 
glands,  hematemesis;  but  a  more  judicious  practice  will  sanc- 
tion the  results  he  has  obtained  in  some  cases  of  chlorosis, 
hysteria,  tetanus,  chorea,  and  other  affections  consisting  in 
irritations  of  other  organs  than  the  alimentary  canal. (1) 

Section  III. 

Ofrtvuhions  exercised  upon  the  digestive  canal,  the  sanguiferous 
system,  and  the  sccrttonj  organs. 

Among  the  revulsives  of  this  kind,  we  must  place,  on  the 
one  hand,  diuretics,   sudorifics,  and   emmenagogues ;  on  the 


(1)  Vide'Dr.  Hamilton's  work  on  purgatives. 
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other,  iodine  and  mercury,  the  action  of  which,  considered 
as  specific  by  the  greater  number  of  practitioners,  must  be 
submitted  to  a  rigourous  physiological  analysis. 

Although  the  majority  of  excitants  may  determine,  accord- 
ing to  the  cases,  a  flow  of  perspiration,  urine,  or  recuses, 
pharmacology  stiil  points  out  some  substances  as  more  spe- 
cially calculated  to  produce  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ef- 
fects. Hence,  among  sudoriffes,  we  remark  guaiacum  and 
sassafras,  so  highly  praised  in  rheumatic  affections  ;  sarsa- 
parilla  which  Quarin  considered  the  best  remedy  for  the 
gout;  smilax  china,  a  substance  almost  inert;  arctium, 
which  has  been  exaggerated  as  an  anti  herpetic  ;  rumex  pa- 
tientia,  still  employed  against  the  itch  ;  sambucus,  scabiosa* 
and  asplenium,  that  have  become  of  a  domestic  use  ;  canna, 
a  sort  of  panacea  more  injurious  than  useful  for  lying-in-wo- 
men ;  sulphuret  of  potass,  antimonial  preparations  in  small 
doses,  and  ammonia,  which  is  often  dangerous  owing  to  its 
highly  stimulating  property. 

The  most  favorite  diuretics  are  parietaria.  sparagrass, 
taraxacum,  uva  ursi,  fragaria,  pareira  brava,  and  the  nitrate 
of  potass,  which,  according  to  M.  Alibert,  never  operates 
with  more  efficacy  upon  the  kidneys  than  when  extended  in 
large  quantities  of  liquids  In  the  solid  form,  the  same  phy- 
sician asserts  that  it  fatigues  the  stomach,  and  seldom  pro- 
duces the  result  expected  to  be  derived  from  its  employ- 
ment. 

The  emmenagogues  upon  which  we  may  rely  are  more 
rare  than  our  predecessors  had  imagined.  It  would  be 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  relate  positive  facts  in  favour  of 
Matricaria,  aristolochia,  lungwort,  and  even  saffron  ;  rue  and 
savine  are  dangerous;  gum  ammoniac  and  galbanum  arc 
also  too  powerful  to  be  exhibited  when  some  organ  is  affect- 
ed with  a  violent  irritation. 

Diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues,  have  also 
been  extensively  used  against  phlegmasia?  that  are  suppo- 
sed to  proceed  from  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  evacuations 
which  those  substances  are  apparently  calculated  to  restore. 
But  these  medications  are  always  hazardous  and  injurious, 
during  the  first  periods  of  acute  irritations.  The  excitement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  circulation,  to  which  they 
give  rise,  has  no  less  and  even  a  greater  tendency  to  concen- 
trate in  the  affected  parts  that  are,  owing  to  their  irri- 
tation, the  most  sensible  points  of  the  economy,  than  syrapa- 
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thetically  to  affect  the  secretory  organs.  For  this  reasou, 
we  frequently  see  that,  in  bronchitis,  sudorifics  or  warm  em- 
menagogues have  incrased  the  pain,  cough,  and  expectora- 
tion; as  also  in  the  incipient  stage  of  pleuritis,  in  slight  an- 
gina, and  ail  the  phlegmasia?  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
symptoms  have  been  exasperated  by  stimulants  of  the  same 
kind,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  the  revulsion  expected  to 
be  the  result  of  their  employment. 

We  are  not  to  make  mention  here  of  the  internal  stimu- 
lants prescribed  at  the  invasion  of  pretended  essential  fe- 
vers;  they  do  not  act  as  revulsives,  but  as  direct  stimulants 
of  the  organs  affected.  If  they  can  ever  succeed,  it  is  os*!y 
by  substituting  an  irritation  of  a  nature  different  from  that 
which  constitutes  the  disease. 

No  judicious  practitioner  can  with  propriety  have  recourse 
to  diuretics  and  emmenagogues,  during  the  progress  of  in- 
ternal irritations,  unless  the  symptoms  having  been  diminish- 
ed, the  skin  and  vagina  evidently  make  spontaneous  and 
imperfect  efforts  to  resume  their  functions,  it  is  in  these 
cases  that,  speaking  the  language  of  Hippocrates,  we  are  to 
promote  the  tendency  to  crisis;  this  signifies  that  the  organs 
(awards  which  the  economy  directs  spontaneous  revulsive 
over-excitements,  must  be  stimulated,  in  order  to  promote 
that  mutation,  which  could  not  otherwise  take  place  or  would 
remain  imperfect.  But  we  are  then  to  avoid  all  heating 
substances;  on  the  contrary  they  might  prove  injurious.  It 
is  proper  to  prescribe  some  gently  aromatic  infusions,  taken 
warm  and  in  large  quantities;  and  if  we  add  to  them  the 
precaution  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  warm,  a  copi- 
ous perspiration  will  seldom  fail  to  be  induced.  Some  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  with  or  without 
vinegar  or  aromatics,  directed  to  the  vagina,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  menses  which  have  a  tendency  to 
return.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  organism  always 
tends  spontaneously  to  restore  old  accustomed  evacuations, 
as  soon  as  the  internal  phlegmasia?  which  cause  disorder  in  s 
the  vital  functions,  cease  to  be  very  intense.  The  first  ob- 
ject to  be  attended  to,  therefore,  is  the  direct  treatment  of 
those  irritations  :  this  method  is  the  most  simple,  and  the 
most  free  from  danger ;  and  the  means  that  are  employed 
for  that  purpose  generally  constitute  the  best  sudorifics,  di- 
uretics, and  emmenagogues,  because  they  promote  the  re- 
furn  of  the  menstrual,  urinary,  and  cutaneous  evacuations. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  stimulants  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system,  in  subjects  where  the  lymphatic  constitution  has 
become  predominant;  the  destruction  of  scrofulous  tumours 
or  of  the  general  disposition  to  irritations  in  the  ganglia,  rests 
upon  the  employment  of  like  remedies.  The  medication  here 
employed  is  altogether  revulsive,  and  has  for  its  object  (and 
I  am  one  of  the  first  who  have  demonstrated  it,)  to  carry  to 
the  organs  elaborating  the  blood,  the  excess  of  energy  and 
irritability  existing  in  the  parts  that  are  engaged  in  the  com- 
position and  circulation  of  the  lymphatic  fluids.  Such  is  the 
mode  of  operating  of  the  most  noted  anti-scrofulous  remedies. 
It  would  be  useless  again  to  notice  the  history  of  the  modifi- 
cations then  induced  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  analeptic 
and  stimulating  regimen,  ferruginous  preparations,  alkaline 
compounds,  exercise  in  a  free,  lively,  and  pure  atmosphere, 
the  influence  of  caloric,  and  light,  &c.  All  these  agents  have 
a  tendency  to  elevate  the  digestive  functions,  stimulate  the 
respiratory  organs,  promote  sanguification,  and  give  a  new 
direction  and  a  stronger  impulsion  to  all  the  nutritive  actions. 
We  have  now  to  treat  of  iodine,  a  new  and  very  highly  es- 
teemed remedy  against  scrofula,  and  all  chronic  and  white 
indurations  of  the  tissues. 

Taken  internally,  iodine  strongly  irritates  the  stomach  and 
intestines. (1)  Even  in  very  small  doses,  it  creates  a  disa- 
greeable sense  of  heat  which  extends  from  the  throat  to  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach.  The  epigastrium  becomes  painful ; 
in  some  subjects,  a  copious  sero-mucous  liquid  comes  up  into 
the  mouth;  nausea,  eructations,  and  often  vomiting,  are  also 
present.  The  heat  then  extends  to  the  intestines;  there  are 
colic   pains,    and  in  many  cases,  alvine  evacuations.       The 


(1)  The  preparations  of  iodine  destined  for  internal  use  are  :  1st,  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  43  grains  of  that  substance  into 
one  ounce  of  alcohol :  2d,  the  solution  of  the  hydriodale  of  potass,  which  con- 
tains 35  prams  of  that  salt,  in  every  ounce  of  distilled  water  ;  3d,  the  solution 
rf  indurated  potass,  made  by  the  addition  of  10  grains  of  iodine  to  t^e  last 
mentioned  preparation  ;  4th,  the  tincture  of  deuto-iodim  of  mercury,  in  which 
20  grains  of  that  salt  are  put  with  one  ounce  of  alcohol  ;  5th.  lastly,  iodurated 
other,  containing;  6  grains  of  iodine  to  every  drachm  ofsether.  All  these  li- 
qu:<ls  are  administered  at  the  d0se  of  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  drops,  in  sweet- 
ened water,  or  another  like  vehicle;  these  doses  are  repeated  three  times  a 
day.  There  is  no  inconvenience  in  beginning  by  the  smallest  quantities, 
for  too  much  boldness  is  always  attended  with  danger.  Iodine  in  a  pure 
state,  or  the  deuto-ioduret  of  merciity,  mav  be  administered  in  pills,  at  the 
dose  of  half  a  grain  everv  morning  and  evening. 
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mouth  is  hot  and  not  unfrequently  inflamed.  A  great  num- 
ber of  patients  experience,  from  the  first  doses,  a  disgust, 
and  a  sort  of  invincible  horror  for  the  remedy,  which  they 
can  no  longer  support, 

These  phenomena,  that  are,  as  it  were,  primary,  are  follow- 
ed by  a  great  variety  of  sympathetic  disorders.  It  is  gene- 
rally observed  that  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  elevated,  and 
frequent,  the  skin  warm  and  turgescent,  the  respiration  ob- 
structed and  accompanied  with  oppression  and  dry  cough ; 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  ere  sometimes  deranged,  and 
palpitations  harass  the  patient.  The  nervous  system  is 
then  subsequently  affected.  In  general  there  is  a  violent  ce- 
phalalgia, giddiness,  want  of  sleep  ;  the  patient  is  low-spirited 
and  morose  ;  the  sight  is  disordered,  and  the  orbits  become 
p-c  inful;  a  sense  of  uneasiness  is  felt  along  the  whole  verte- 
bral column;  lastly,  there  occur,  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
spasms  and  shiverings,  which  impede  walking  as  well  as 
the  exercise  of  locomotion,  and  the  intensity  of  which  has 
been  considered  by  M.  Gairdner  as  the  criterion  of  the  degree 
of  a<  tion  produced  by  iodine.  After  some  continuance  of 
the  remedy,  nutrition  is  generally  impaired,  the  body  emaci- 
ated, sometimes  even  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity.  In 
so  .  women,  the  mammae,  in  particular,  lose  their  volume 
mid  firmness  ;  the  menses  become  more  frequent  and  copious; 
the  whole  constitution  appears  to  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable impression,  which  has  destroyed  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  its  functions. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  mistake,  in  these  symptoms,  the  ex- 
istence of  gastro-enteritis,  which  sympathetically  alters  the 
action  of  the  principal  organs.  The  irritation  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
some  patients  to  retain  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  such  a 
gastric  susceptibility  as  to  reject  all  solid  food,  and  bring  on 
an  incurable  marasmus. 

I  have  deemed  the  following  observations  calculated  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  dangers  attending  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  iodine,  whenever  it  is  not  directed  with  great  pru- 
dence. 

The  dose  of  iodine  having  been  increased  in  a  young  per- 
son who  had  been  taking  that  medicine  for  some  time,  he  was 
seized  with  pain  at  the  stomach,  anxiety,  and  oppression. 
These  accidents  were  overlooked,  and  fhe  remedy  was  j.er- 
severed  in  for  a  week  longer.     The  patient  grew  poor,  and 
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Was  affected  with  frequent  vomiting,  and  with  intense  nd 
continual  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Convulsions  soon  appeared 
in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  back  and  legs.  Vomiting  and 
purging  were  unceasing,  and  the  (cecal  matter  coming  through 
the  anus  was  soon  changed  into  bloody,  viscous,  and  rare  eva- 
cuations. The  matter  vomited  was  green,  and  mixed  with 
some  streaks  of  blood  ;  the  pale  and  contracted  features  of 
the  face  gave  the  expression  peculiar  to  affections  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  pulse  was  small,  hard,  and  so  frequent,  that 
its  pulsations  could  scarcely  be  reckoned.  The  emaciation 
soon  became  such  that  the  body  appeared  to  be  totally  depti? 
red  of  flesh.  The  dyarrha?a  and  vomiting  could  not  be  re- 
lieved without  the  use  of  opiates,  and  it  was  a  longtime  be- 
fore health  could  be  restored.(l) 

On  opening  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  made  an  abuse 
of  iodine,  M.  Z  nek  found  the  intestines  tumefied,  highly  in- 
flamed in  several  places,  and  exhibiting  in  many  others,  both 
within  and  outside,  that  brownish  hue  which  characterizes 
gangrene.  The  stomach  was  very  voluminous,  distended, 
offering  the  coloured  streaks  of  marble,  and  inflamed  spots 
similar  to  those  that  existed  in  the  intestines.  On  its  exter- 
nal surface;  two-thirds  of  the  smaller  curvature  presented 
an  excoriation  of  two  square  inches  in  extent.  Internally,  its 
mucous  coat  was  inflamed  near  the  cardia,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  as  far  as  the 
pylorus  ;  near  this  orifice,  it  even  appeared  almost  corroded. 

The  mesentery  had  the  same  appearance,  spots,  and  alte- 
rations, as  the  intestines.  Other  marks  of  irritation  existed 
about  the  liver,  at  the  spleen,  and  in  the  chest.  In  this  case, 
and  in  another  no  jess  deplorable,  related  by  M.  Zinck,  death 
came  on  slowly,  and  after  protracted  sufferings,  because  the 
iodine,  which  was  administered  in  sufficiently  small  doses  as 
not  to  produce  instantaneous  death,  had  had  time  to  make 
very  considerable  ravages. (2) 

Dr.  Sch mid  relates  that  a  lady,  having  used  the  tincture  of 
iodine  for  bronchoceie,  was  affected,  after  some  days,  with 
violent  palpitations,  vertigo,  spasms  of  the   muscles  of  the 


(!)  Roclierch.es  sur  les  ejfels  de  Piode  dans plusicurs  maladies.  &c.   par  Ie 
Dr.  Gaird-ofcr. 

2,  ObaervatfcMs  pratrtjttes  sur  Pusagfe  abusif  do  la  tainture  d'iode  & I'jfl* 
t&rieur.    Journ.  Corn-pi.  da  Dii.  den  Scii-ne.  Mid.\  t.  XV ill.  p.  1 20. 
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face,  and  general  prostration,  followed  with  rapid  emaciation 
and  obstinate  wakefulness.  She  positively  said  that  she  had 
taken  but  very  small  doses  of  the  remedy.  She  was  labour- 
ing under  a  continual  frebrile  excitement,  alternating  with 
heat  and  cold  ;  her  tumour  became  very  painful,  and  she  had 
continual  desires  to  void  urine. 

In  another  woman,  whose  menses  were  generally  copious 
and  frequent,  the  tincture  of  iodine  brought  on  menorrhagia 
which  proved  very  difficult  to  cure.(l) 

These  facts,  and  a  number  of  others  which  it  would  be  too 
long  to  relate,  prove  that  iodine  is  totally  inadmissible  when 
the  digestive  organs  are  already  affected  with  irritation,  or 
Wuere  the  habit  is  nervous,  irritable,  and  possessing  a  dis- 
position to  cerebral  congestions.  Fever,  dyarrhrea,  affections 
of  the  lungs,  or  other  splanchnical  viscera,  positively  contra-in- 
dicate  the  internal  exhibition  of  preparations  of  iodine.  They 
are  admissible  only  where  the  habit  is  not  very  sensible,  where 
there  exists  no  predominance  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  nor 
any  tendency  to  gastro-enreritis  or  other  affections  of  the 
viscera. 

Iodine  has  been  particularly  successful  against  broncho- 
cele.  The  numerous  observations  related  by  Drs.  Coindet, 
Baup,  Cairo,  Mattey,  Formey,  and  a  great  number  of  others, 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  This  substance  appears 
to  possess  the  property  of  promoting  absorption  in  all  the  or- 
gans, especially  in  the  glands  and  glandular  tissues,  such  as 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  mammae,  and  perhaps  also  the  te>tes 
and  ovaria.  Drs.  Henning.  Kol'ey,  Guersent,  Bfnabert,  &c. 
have  derived  seme  benefit  from  it  in  scrofula,  and  M.  Brera 
in  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  diseased  mesenteric  glands,  and 
chronic  engorgements  of  the  external  ganglia,  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  and  other  affections  of  a  like  nature.  MM.  Ba- 
ron, Naden,  and  Gairdner,  give  it  in  some  incipient  cases 
of  tubercular  consumption  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
tertain more  than  real  doubts  on  the  propriety  of  such  a  treat- 
ment. M.  Baron  has  obtained,  by  means  of  that  substance, 
the  resolution  of  an  enkysted  dropsy  of  the  ovarium  ;  this  ef- 
fect is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  powerful  revulsion 
the  remedy  exercised  upon  I  he  digestive  canal.  It  has  also 
been  highly  recommended  for  herpetic  eruptions,  schirrhous 


(I)   IJufeltuuPs  Journal^  February,  1S24. 
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wombs,  rachitis,  chronic  inflammations  accompanied  with  tu- 
mefactions of  the  joints,  and,  if  we  credit  the  reporters  of  thjfe 
observations  on  this  subject,  with  infallible  success. 

Prudence,  however,  requires  that  the  physician  should  not 
place  too  much  confidence  in  their  assertions.  The  stimu- 
lating effect  of  iodine  upon  the  digestive  canal  must  ever  ex- 
clude it  from  the  treatment  of  such  a  disease  as  tabes  mesen- 
terica,  which  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.  This  substance 
sympathetically  stimulates  the  uterus,  and  promotes  the  flow 
of  the  menses;  how  then  could  it  be  prescribed  generally 
for  cancer  of  the  uterus  ?  It  disorders  respiration,  acceler- 
ates the  pulse,  and  produces  uneasiness  and  oppression  about 
the -chest;  who  could,  therefore,  presume  to  prescribe  it  in 
tubercular  consumption  or  against  haemoptisis  ?  I  believe  it 
is  more  likely  to  bring  on  pbthvsis,  when  there  is  a  previous 
disposition  to  that  disease,  than  to  cure  it,  when  it  already 
exists.  Yet,  it  will  be  said  that  iodine  lias  succeeded  in  such 
cases.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  it,  but  have  physicians  been 
strictly  true  in  publishing  the  cases  in  which  it  has  failed, 
where  it  has  produced  unfavourable  results  and  perhaps 
death  ?  Have  not  most  stimulants  been  exaggerated  in  simi- 
lar cases?  Iodine  may  prove  serviceable  when  prudently 
administered  to  pale,  lymphatic,  and  obtuse  subjects  ;  against 
anremia  and  chlorosis  in  females  ;  or  where  menstruation 
is  s\o\v  and  difficult,  owing  to  debility  in  the  sanguiferous 
system  ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  to  vacuiar  excitements,  or  in- 
flammations of  the  viscera,  it  will  inevitably  prove  danger- 
ous, and  give  rise  to  serious  accidents. 

The  treatment  of  irritations  called  syphilitic  by  means  of 
internal  remedies,  is  not  less  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
revulsion  than  that  of  scrofula.  A  hasty  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal substances  employed  against  such  affections  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

The  first  and  undeniable  effect  of  mercurial  preparations 
taken  into  the  stomach,  is  an  excitement  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Several  of  them  are  corro- 
sive, and  highly  inflammatory,  even  in  small  doses;  others 
operate  in  the  manner  of  purgatives;  the  mildest,  those  in 
which  mercury  possesses  but  a  moderate  share  of  oxygen, 
are  also  the  least  effectual  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  against 
which  that  remedy  is  employed.  When  the  habit  is  irritable, 
and  the  viscera  highly  sensible,  all  mercurial  salts  readily 
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produce  thirst,  cardialgia,  colic,  loss  of  appetite  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis.  In  vigorous  constitute  ns, 
small  doses  of  those  remedies  often  increase  the  energy  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  gradually  bring  on  a  certain  degree  of 
irritation,  which  disorders  the  functions  and  gives  rise  to  va- 
rious accidents.  For  instance,  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
man  can  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  deuto-chloruret  of 
mercury  for  several  we;  ks,  without  being  eventually  affected 
with  gastro-enteritis  of  some  intensity,  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  cured  without  difficulty. 

This  immediate  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  is  soon  followed  with  all  the  signs  of  vascular  ex- 
citement. An  artificial  febrile  excitement  often  appears  ;  the 
puise  becomes  quick,  full,  and  frequent;  the  heat  of  the  skin 
is  increased;  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestions  of  blood  and 
to  hemorrhage;  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  viscera  "are 
irritated;  hemorrhoid,  catamenia.  and  epistaxis,  come  on; 
if  the  subject  be  affected  with  bronchitis,  the  expectoration 
generally  becomes  more  copious,  the  cough  stronger,  and 
breathing  more  difficult.  But  the  effects  of  this  over-excite- 
ment are  particularly  felt  by  the  secretory  organs.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  bile  is  more  abundantly  poured  into 
the  digestive  canal  whose  excitement  is  communicated  to 
the  liver  ;  the  quantity  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  increased; 
as  also  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  ;  the  salivary 
glands  are  irritated,  tumefied,  and  their  secretion  considera- 
bly augmented,  The  inside  of  the  mouth  itself  is  inflamed, 
the  cheeks  and  tongue  ulcerated  ;  the  gums  are  tumefied,  let 
out  blood,  and  cease  to  hold  firm  the  teeth,  which  turn  black, 
vacillate,  and  not  unfiequently  come  out  of  their  sockets. 

Applied  externally,  mercury  is  absorbed  and  produces  the 
same  effects,  but  with  less  violence  and  rapidity.  The  san- 
guiferous system,  the  secretory  organs,  the  mouth,  and  sub- 
sequently the  salivary  glands,  are  equally  affected.  The 
alimentary  tube,  although  it  is  also  irritated,  is  less  highly 
inflamed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  action  so  extensive  and  violent, 
should  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  progress  of  exter- 
nal irritations.  These  have  a  tendency  to  propagate,  by 
means  of  the  sympathies  and  of  the  tissues  ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  disorder  occa- 
sioned by  mercury  in  the  living  organism,  which  directs  the 
course  of  the  vital  functions  to  the  other  parts,  should,  as  it 
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were,  annihilate  the  impulsion  they  had  received,  and  pre- 
vent the  appearance  ot  the  phenomena  that  were  to  have  been 
file  consequence-     If  the  irritations   reputed  sympathetic  be 

not  very  intense,  the  subject  being  properly  disposed,  the 
symptoms  will  disappear;  and,  when  the  disorder  occasioned 
by  mercury  shall  have  subsided,  no  ultimate  accident  nor  re- 
lapse will  occur  :  the  morbid  habit  shall  have  been  complete- 
ly destroyed. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  the  organs,  in  some  con- 
stitutions, are  so  deeply  affected  that  the  revulsive  and  disor- 
dering- action  of  mercury  has  no  salutary  effect  upon  them  ; 
in  that  case  the  artificial  irritation  produced  in  the  circulation* 
as  well  as  the  excitement  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  skin,  will,  on  the  contrary  promote  the  extension  of  the 
evil,  which  is  exasperated  by  the  remedy  with  which  it  was 
to  have  been  cured. 

Should  mercury  be  the  specific,  the  antidote  of  the  syphili- 
tic virus,  it  might  not  invariably  succeed  in  neutralizing  the 
morbific  matter;  but  at  least  it  never  would  increase  its  ac- 
tivity, and  prove  an  auxiliary  to  a  principle  which  it  ought 
to  destroy*  We  never  see  the  vaccine  virus  produce  variola  ; 
the  admission  of  a  specific  which  entertains  and  aggravates 
the  disease  to  which  it  is  opposed,  implies  a  palpable  contra- 
diction, and  constitutes  an  hypothesis  totally  deprived  of 
foundation. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  attribute  but  a  simply  revulsive  and 
perturbating  property  to  mercury,  we  are  entirely  consistent 
with  facts:  for  it  is  known  to  fail  and  produce  accidents, 
when  administered  whilst  the  parts  affected  are  still  the  seat 
of  violent  inflammation.  Here  therapeutical  physiology  re- 
sumes its  prerogative:  it  prescribes  a  vigilant  attention  over 
the  action  produced  by  the  remedy  upon  the  various  sets  of 
organs,  and  interrupts  or  discontinues  its  administration  as 
goon  as  it  *rives  rise  to  irritation  in  the  viscera.  In  a  word, 
the  treatment  of  irritations  arising  from  impure  coition,  be- 
ing no  longer  obscure  and  mysterious,  falls  under  the  domi- 
ion  of  the  laws  that  regulate  revulsive  medications,  and 
thereby  becomes  more  methodical  and  salutary. 

Let  mercury  be  the  surest  revulsive  we  possess  against  sy- 
philitic complaints ;  let  it  be  better  calculated  than  others  to 
subdue  the  disposition,  sometimes  obstinate,  that  the  tissues 
primarily  ayf  red  >  -.  ■  for  new  irritations,  and  let  it  he 
the  most   emcacious  preventive   against     relapses  j    these 
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facts  cannot  invalidate  the  opinion  I  advocate.  Amon-j  the 
remedies  employed  against  a  disease,  there  must  always  be" 
some  whose  effects  are  more  salutary  and  sure  than  others, 
since  they  vary  both  in  their  energy  and  in  their  stimulating 
property.  But  without  denying  the  excellence,  otherwise  in- 
contestable, of  mercury,  it  has  been  known  by  every  one  to 
have  produced  the  most  serious  accidents,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes 
contiguous  to  the  skin;  sometimes  violent  gastro-enteritis, 
emaciation,  slow  fever,  marasmus,  latent  pneumonia,  phthy- 
sis,  cutaneous  eruptions,  acute  pains  in  the  bones,  tumefac- 
tions of  the  bones  and  periosteum  ;  yet,  besides  exposing  the 
patient  to  such  inconvenience  and  dangers,  it  is  not  so  infalli- 
ble against  the  pretended  lues  venerea  as  not  to  have  very 
frequently  left  the  patient  exposed  to  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  a  relapse. 

This  sketch  is  so  far  from  being  exaggerated  that,  since 
the  time  when  syphilitic  complaints  began  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  physicians,  and  to  become  the  object  of  general  de- 
scriptions, the  ablest  men  have  never  ceased  to  substitute 
mercurial  preparations  more  certain  and  less  dangerous  in 
their  effect.  A^ain;  there  is  not  one  of  those  preparations 
that  has  not  procured  a  great  number  of  undeniable,  solid, 
and  radical  cures;  and  a-»  their  mode  of  acting  upon  our  or- 
gans is  generally  understood,  we  derive  from  this  fact  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the  syphilitic  virus, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  a  violent  revulsion  upon  thd 
viscera,  which  should  be  continued  sufficiently  long  as  to  re- 
store the  norm  il  condition  of  the  vital  functions. 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  mode  of  operating  of  sudoriflcs, 
the  use  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
aul  which  stimulate  with  so  much  energy  the  digestive  or- 
gi.ss,  the  muscles,  and  the  exhalants  of  the  skin.  The  same 
impression  is  produced  by  ammonia  recommended  by  Tey- 
rilhe  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  and  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  vegetable  syrup  of  Velnos.  The  root  of  the  astragalus 
ezscajjiis,  made  use  of  in  Hungary,  and  successfully  tried  by 
Quarin  ;  the  capsule  of  the  nut  of  tha  jnglans  rcgia,  which  has 
sometimes  succeeded  in  the  hands  ofSwediaur,  evidently 
operate  as  revulsives.  It  is  also  impossible  to  admit  a  specific 
and  neutralizing  property  in  the  hydrochlorate  of  gold,  or  the 
hydrochlorate  of  gold  and  of  soda,  the  oxyd  of  gold,  and  the 
other  prepations  of  that  metal,  against  a  venereal  virus  that 
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docs  not  exist.  Tiiese  remedies,  the  good  effects  of  which 
have  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Chresiein.  Nie-1,  Gfbzzi, 
Odhelius,  and  Fod  re,  stimulate  in  the  highest  degree  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  secretory 
organs ;  they  appear  to  excite  the  brain  in  the  same  manner 
as  inebriating  substances.  They  are  as  efficacious  as  mer- 
cury. M.  Lallemand,  of  Montpeilier,  places  a  great  confi- 
dence in  the  preparations  of  gold  he  even  prefers  them  to  all 
other  remedies,  vvhen  mercury  has  proved  unavaling,  and 
consequently  with  stili  more  propriety  when  it  has  several 
times  failed  on  the  same  subject.  This  physician  also  thinks 
that  the  salts  of  gold  may  succeed  in  recent  attacks  as  well  as 
in  those  of  long  standing.  He  gradually  increases  the  doses 
from  one  sixteenth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  every  day;  seven 
or  eight  grains  are  generally  sufficient  to  perform  a  cure. 
Some  experiments  made  by  M.  Cullerier  have  not  been  so 
favourable,  and  appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  hydrochlorato 
of  platina  is  no  less  beneficial  than  the  triple  salt  of  gold 
against  syphilis. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Fourcroy  and  Girtanner 
expressed  the  singular  opinion  that  corrosive  is  indebted  for 
its  anti-syphilitic  property  to  the  oxygen  it  contains,  and 
which  is  disengaged  in  the  living  tissues,  This  hypothesis 
naturally  brings  to  mind  the  oxygenated  ointment*  and  li- 
quids. W.  Scott,  of  Bombay,  was  the  first  who  proved,  by 
direct  experiments,  that  lemonade  with  the  nitric  acid  may, 
at  least  in  India,  be  a  good  substitute  for  mercury,  in  cases 
of  hepatitis  or  syphilis.  Rolio  and  Cruickshank  discovered 
the  same  property  in  nitrous  acid,  the  ciiloruret  of  potass,  and 
even  lemon  juice.  Numerous  cures  of  syphilis  were  perfor- 
med at  Edinburgh  by  means  of  these  remedies.  The  same 
experiments  were  repeated  in  France,  at  the  hospice  deper* 
fectionno.ment  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  where  Aiyon 
obtained  the  same  success  as  the  English  physicians.  Among 
the  practitioners  who  made  further  conclusive  experiments, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  Swediaur,  in  whose  hands  the  oxygen- 
ated lemonade  occasionally  proved  successful. (1) 

According  to  this  practitioner,  all  remedies  saturated  with 
oxygen  increase  the  appetite,  thirst,  and  t he  natural  rlovv  of 
urine,  and  impart  to  the  blood  a  remarkable  tendency  to  co- 


M)  Fide  Swediaur  on  syphilis,  Vol.  11" 
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agulate  and  form  the  huffy  coat,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
vessels.  Amon<r  the  substances  of  this  kind,  chlorine  has 
proved  a  much  more  powerful  stimulant  than  nitric  acid. 
The  deuto-chloruret  of  potass,  even  at  the  dose  of  a  few 
grains,  produces  considerable  excitement,  an  artificial  fever, 
which  calls  for  the  most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
physician. 

Such  was  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  affections  with  or  with- 
out mercury,  when  several  physicians,  following  the  track  of 
Dr.  Coindet,  introduced  iodine  into  that  part  of  therapeutics. 
M.  Bielt  had  combined  iodine  with  mercury  for  the  use  of 
lymphatic  engorgements,  herpetic,  and  ether  like  chronic 
affections,  in  subjects  suspected  of  having  been  imperfectly 
cured  of  syphilitic  affections  of  old  date.  Since  that  time, 
M.  Richond  used  it  almost  exclusivly  against  recent  attacks 
of  that  disease;  and  although  he  never  employed  a  single 
atom  of  mercury,  he  positively  asserts  that  he  has  cured  his 
subjects  at  the  military  hospital  of  instruction  of  Strasbourg, 
with  as  much  rapidity  and  efficacy  as  when  that  metal  had 
been  resorted  to.  He  administered  the  tincture  of  iodine 
against  blennorrhogia,  buboes,  and  the  like,  at  the  dose  of 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  drops,  morning  and  evening. 
These  enormous  doses  of  so  powerful  a  remedy  were  follow- 
ed with  no  accident,  owing,  either  to  the  strong  constitution 
of  his  patients,  or  to  the  proportion  of  iodine  being  less  than 
indicated  in  the  formula  of  Coindet,  as  mentioned  above. 

We  cannot  here  make  mention  of  the  empirical  or  secret 
remedies  recommended  against  syphilis,  such  as  the  anti- 
syphilitic rob,  Feltz's  tisan,  those  of  Vinache,  of  Arnaud.  &c; 
they  have  all  afforded  some  real  benefit.  Antimony  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  generality  of  them.  They  operate, 
by  means  both  of  the  excitement  they  produce  in  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  of  the  excessively  severe  regimen  that 
the  patients  must  observe  during  the  treatment.  INo  food 
containing  salt,  for  example,  is  allowed  during  the  whole 
course  of  treatment  by  Arnaud's  remedy  ;  and  it  will  be 
easily  conceived  that  such  a  severe  regimen,  persevered  in 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  must  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  living  economy.  The  diaphoretic  property  of  those 
tisans  is  rendered  more  active  and  efficacious  when  assisted 
by  wearing  woollen  cloths,  rest  in  bed  or  in  a  room,  and 
avoiding  cold  and  dampness.     Every  tiling  about  it  appear? 
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calculated  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  perturbation  occa- 
sioned by  the  remedy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  pretended 
treatment  by  corrosive  sublimate  owes  its  efficacy  to  regimen, 
baths,  and  other  means  of  that  kind.  This  salt  is  most  ge- 
nerally decomposed  by  the  drinks  to  which  it  is  associated. 
If  combined  with  flour  or  gluten,  as  prescribed  by  M.  Tad- 
dey,  not  one  atom  of  it  would  probably  be  taken  into  the 
economy.  How  can  we  then  rely  upon  its  effects  ?  Wc 
must  acknowledge  that  the  antisyphilitic  modes  of  treatment 
by  mercury  are  but  deceptions,  more  calculated  to  induce  the 
physician  into  error  than  to  cure  the  patient. 

There,  is  an  error,  with   respect  to  the  eifects  of  mercury, 
which  it  is  important  to  destroy,  first,  because  it  is  in  contradic- 
tion with  facts;  in  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  disagreea- 
ble or  injurious  mistakes  to  which  it  has  given  birth;  I  mean 
the  opinion  of  those  who  continue  to  consider  as  syphilitic  all 
the  affections  that  are  cured  by  the  use  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions.    In  vain  have  experience  and  reason  long  proclaimed' 
its   injurious   consequences  ;  some   physician   s  ill  persist  in 
c     siuering  it  as  the  touch-stone,  or  the  re-active  agent  upon 
which  they  are  enabled  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sy- 
philitic virus.      Notwithstanding,  experience  shows  that  mer- 
cury does  not  cure  all  the  diseases  reputed  syphilitic,    but  of- 
ten exasperates  them;  it  also  produces  by  itself  accidents  si- 
milar to  a  number  of  those  that  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  lues  venerea.     On  the  other  hand,  mercurial  preparations 
have  been  proposed  against  cutane<gus  affections  several  cen- 
turies before  the  idea  ever  occurred  of  applying  them  to  the  dis- 
eases arising  from  impure  coition  ;  and  even   at  the  present 
time,  it  is  applied  without  scruple  against  sarcocele,  and  in- 
flammations accompanied   with   lymphatic    indurations,  and 
the  English  make  a  most  exaggerated  use  of  it  in  chronic  af- 
fections of  the  viscera.     Can  we  admit,  in  all  the  cases  that 
have  been  cured  by  that  remedy,  the  existence  of  a  virus  to 
the  contagion  of  which  several  of  the  patients  had  even  ne- 
ver been  exposed  ?    The   most  intrepid   imagination   would 
shrink  before  such  consequences.     We  must,  therefore,    ac- 
knowledge that  mercury,  as  a  revulsive  and  powerful  pertur- 
bating  agent,  in  subjects  affected  or   not  with  syphilis  ;  and 
in  either  case,  it  possesses  no  specific  action,  nor  does  it  de- 
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stroy  a  virus  the  existence  of  which  is  repugnant  to  the  best 
established  laws  of  pathology. (1) 

Such  are  die  principal  facts  relating  to  this  important  the- 
rapeutical question.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  have  seen  M. 
Charmed,  at  the  military  hospital  of  instruction  of  Metz.  sub- 
mit his  syphilitic  patients  separately  to  every  one  of  the  trcat- 
ments  indicated,  and  obtain  from  them  all  the  same  success. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  esteemable  practitioner  will  !*«>on 
publish  his  valuable  observations  on  that  subject. 

By  reflecting  upon  these  lesults,  and  accompanying  them 
with  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  division  of  this  work, 
we  are  led  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  number  of  venereal 
affections  can  be  cured  by  the  most  simple  antiphlegistics 
both  local  and  general  ;  that  the  internal  treatment  ad<ied  to 
them  is  always  composed  of  stimulants  that  operate  by  pro- 
ducing a  revulsive  irritation  in  the  viscera  and  the  excretory 
organs  ;  lastly,  that  a  great  variety  of  stimulants  may  then  be 
substituted,  with  advantage,  for  mercury,  whenever  that  me- 
tal proves  inefficacious,  or  is  contra-indicated  by  the  state 
of  the  constitution. 


(1)  The  medical  Journals  have  dwelled  with  much  complacency  on  the 
history  of  an  inor  ulat  on  of  pus  proceeding  from  veneral  dicers,  which  three 
pupils  had  performed  upon  themselves.     In  one  of  them,  the  axillary  gland 
became  the  seai  of  a  sympathetic  inflammation  which  terminated  in  sup- 
puration ;    an  ulcer    apparently  syphilitic,  occurred  on    the    second,    and 
one  of  the  pro;essors  told  the  patient  that  mercury  was  inchspensahle  for  the 
cure;  the  your.1;  man  returned  borne,  and  kdled  himself  by  opening  his  cru- 
ral artery.      We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  symptoms  that  occurred  in  the 
third.     The  benevolent  editor  of  a  medical  perio  ical  has  very  charitably 
charged  with  a  similar  misfortune  all  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the 
veneral  virus  and   the  specific   property  of  mercury.     This  conduct  is  not 
surpri-ing  in  our  days  and  on  the  part  of  some   men.      I   will  only  observe 
that  the  physicians  who  .ieny  that  mercury  is  the  spedfif  or  the  antidote  of 
syphilis,  have  never  presumed  to  say  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  nor 
that  the*  never  make  u^e  of  mercurial  preparations  for  the  treatment  of  the 
accidents  attributed  to  that  disease  :  but  they  only  prove  that  it  is  not  indis- 
penv  <b!e  for  that  purpose.     Consequently  the  three  experimenters  above  al- 
luied  to  might  well  have  taken  mercury  or  any  other  revulsive,  as  soon  as 
the'  found  that  the  most  simple  anliphlogistics  had  failed.     Now.  if  there  be 
an  idea  susceptible  of  creating  despair  in  the  mind  of  the  most  resolute  pa- 
tient, 1-2  it  not  that  which  terrifies  the  imagination  by  the  existence  of  a  virus 
w  .ic  h  i*  sa<<!  to  be  indestructible,  and  susceptible  of  being  propagated  in  fa- 
milies through  generation   and  of  infecting  not  only  (he  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual who  has   f*rst  contracted   theeiscr.se,  but  also  his  posterity  for  ages? 
Sue''!  ;s  Hie  cheering  doctrine  with  vhichour  adversaries  presume  to  comfort 
the  Lirniditt     f  some  individuals,  and  make  l!. cm  cherish  an  existence  which 
they  represent  as  susceptible  of  being  poisoned  for  ever.    (.Vote  of  the  author.  \ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INTERMITTENT  IRRITATIONS. 

All  continued  irritations  may  present  themselves  under  the 
intermittent  form.  This  axiom  is  at  present  generally 
adopted  ;  it  rests  upon  all  the  facts  observed  by  physicians  of 
all  ages  and  countries.  No  solid  objection  has  yet  been  op- 
posed to  it  since  its  introduction  in  medical  theory,  because 
no  argument  can  ever  invalidate  the  immediate  testimony  of 
our  senses,  rigidly  drawn  from  the  observation  of  morbid 
phenomena. 

Intermittent  irritations  have  been  called  fevers  ;  the  inter- 
mittent fevers  being  those  that  are  accompanied  with  febrile 
excitements,  and  pstt/t/o-intermittents,  those  that  have  none 
of  the  stages  of  heat  and  cold,  and  which  are  seldom  any 
thing  more  than  external  irritations,  unattended  with  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  or  disorder  in  the  principal  functions. 
The  former  are  more  frequent  than  the  latter. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  still  obscure,  of  the  intermittens 
of  irritations,  they  must  be  divided  into  those  that  are  simple 
or  slight,  unaccompanied  with  any  alarming  or  immediately 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  in  intense,  or  pernicious,  according 
to  the  language  of  pathologists,  characterized  by  violent  con- 
gestions in  some  important  viscera,  or  by  intense  sympa- 
thetic stimulations  in  the  cerebral  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  both  these  sorts  of  fever,  the  stomach  itself  is  most 
generally  the  seat  of  the  morbid  irritation,  which  may  still 
also  exist  in  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  large  intestines,  the 
brain,  and  act  but  gently  through  the  sympathies  upon  the 
stomach.  Observation  enables  us  to  discriminate  between 
these  various  cases  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 

The  type  of  the  fever,  I  mean  the  interval  between  these 
accesses,  possesses  no  remarkable  influence  in  choice  of  the 
therapeutical  means  to  be  employed.  But  the  practitioner  must 
attentively  observe  whether  the  paroxysms  are  separated  by 
a  complete  state  of  pyrexia.  Between  each  paroxysm,  the 
disease  sometimes  exists  in  a  less  degree,  maintains  a  febrile 
excitement  more  or  less  intense,  and  thus  constitutes  a  remit- 
tent disease.  In  other  cases  the  interval  between  these  pa- 
roxysms is  so  short,  that  the  chills  of  one  come  on  before  those 
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of  the  other  have  entirely  subsided  ;  the  fever  then  takes  the 
name  of  febris  subintram. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  mention  these  distinctions, 
because  they  induce  modifications  in  the  treatment. 

The  first  indication  that  presents  itself  in  tht-  treatment  of 
intermittent  irritations,  consists  in  removing-  the  subject  from 
the  place  and  circumstances  in  which  he  has  contracted  the 
disease.  This  measure  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  perform  a 
cure.  A  great  number  of  cases  of  periodical  gastro-enteritis, 
occurring  among  military  men,  during  night  stations  in  damp 
and  swampy  places,  cure  spontaneously,  during  the  effect  of 
evacuants,  or  after  a  few  days  of  the  hospital  regimen.  A 
very  learned  physician  has  very  justly  said  that  travelling,  a 
change  of  habits,  food,  occupations,  violent  emotions,  joy- 
ful thoughts,  cure  a  greater  number  of  intermittents  than  the 
best  remedies. (I)  This  truth  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in 
army  medical  practice. 

The  active  treatment  of  the  irritations  under  our  consider- 
ation is  composed,  of  the  attendance  required  during  the 
paroxysms,  and  of  that  which  is  called  for  during  the  inter- 
vals of  pyrexia?. 

If  the  disease  be  simple,  a  gently  aromatic  infusion,  such 
as  that  of  elder,  or  of  orange  lea\es,  must  be  administered 
warm,  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chill  and  during  the  whole  of  the  cold 
stage.  The  external  heat  must  also  be  entertained  by  means 
of  warm  blankets,  hot  bodies  placed  near  the  feet,  legs,  and 
thighs  Warm  bath  has  afforded  some  benefit,  and  it  ought  to 
be  aifain  tried.  Lijrht  meals  taken  at  least  three  hours  before 
the  invasion  of  the  paroxysm,  will  prevent  the  vomiting  and 
indigestion  that  are  liable  to  take  place.  Every  practitioner 
has  observed  the  injurious  consequences  of  powerful  stimu- 
lants in  these  cases,  as  they  increase  the  internal  irritation, 
and  exasperate  the  phenomena  of  the  second  period  of  the 
paroxysm,  during  which  diluent  acidulated  drinks,  tepid,  or 
even  cold,  are  the  most  proper  ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
move what  had  been  resorted  to  for  entertaining  the  heat  of 
the  skin  during  the  preceding  period. 

Whilst  the  sweating  stage  is  going  on,  the  physician  is 
gently  to  entertain  its  evacuation,  by  keeping  the  patient  in 


fl)  Pyrethologie  Phynologique,  page  5! 
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bed  and  under  the  use  of  tepid  drinks.  After  the  access  has 
terminated,  rest  and  sleep  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
restoring  strength  and  repairing  the  losses  that  the  economy 
has  sustained. 

No  energetic  medication  is  to  he  allowed  during  the  paro- 
xysms of  intermittent  irritations,  except  where  the  nature  and 
violence  of  the  accidents  require  a  special  treatment.  Tar- 
tar emetic,  therefore,  formerly  administered  immediately  be- 
fore the  access,  at  the  invasion  of  the  cold  .stage,  is  a^ertur- 
bating  and  often  injurious  remedy.  Purgatives,  as  still  fcom- 
mended  by  Dr.  Wilson,  during  the  hoi  stage,  can  only  increa- 
se the  irritation,  and  make  it  stationary  internally.  Lastly, 
active  diaphoretics,  wine,  and  aromatics,  prescribed  during 
the  sweating  stage,  increase  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 
The  effect  of  all  these  remedies  is  to  entertain  this  irritation 
beyond  the  period  of  the  access,  and  give  the  inflammation 
a  continued  type. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  phpsician  must  remain  a  sim- 
ple spectator  of  the  phenomena  that  take  place  during  the 
febrile  paroxysm.  But,  when  the  subject  is  plethoric,  and 
violent  symptoms  of  gastritis,  pulmonary  congestion,  or  cere- 
bral irritation  are  present,  blood-letting  may  prove  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  however,  necessary  to  wait  until  reaction 
and  the  hot  stage  have  taken  place,  before  resorting  to  that 
retried  v.  Until  then,  irritating  cutaneou&frictions,  sinapisms 
to  the  feet,  and  other  like  revulsives,  should  alone  be  employ- 
ed. A  large  application  of  leeches  is  generally  preferred  to 
general  blood-letting,  as  that  topic  operates  in  a  more  sud- 
den and  powerful  manner,  and  draws  blood  more  directly 
from  the  vessels  of  the  affected  parts.  This  treatment  is 
often  called  for  in  young,  vigorous,  plethoric  subjects,  and 
during  the  intermittent  fevers  of  the  spring.  As  occasion  re- 
quires, emollient  fomentations,  and  sometimes  revulsives, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  parts  affected,  may  be  added. 
In  this  manner,  the  most  violent  access  is  partly  subdued, 
and  the  danger  of  permanent  disorder  of  the  viscera  is  there- 
by removed. 

The  fundamental  indication  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fevers,  consists  in  destroying  the  habit  that  tends  to  re- 
produce irritation  at  certain  fixed  periods.  This  object  can 
be  attained  in  two  ways.  The  first  consists  in  combating 
the  disease  by  means  of  direct  antiphlogistic*  ,as  of'tei*  as  it 
recms,  and  in  treating  each  return  as  a  new  and   separate 
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affection.  It  is  understood  that  the  patient  should  be  pla- 
ced ici  s'.i>  h  circumstances  with  respect  to  dietetic  measures, 
that  this  tendency  to  a  return  should  not  be  promoted  but 
desl  The  second  rests   urov,  the  employment  of  sti- 

iivn.-ut- j  which,  by  elevating'  organic  action  above  the  healthy 
t;  >".  prevent  the  recurrence  of  morbid  congestion,  and 
annihilate  the  connection,  that  his  become  habitual,  bet- 
ween the  vital  functions,  which  gives  rise  to  the  rc-currence 
of  the  access. 

The  former  method  is  uncertain,  often  insufficient,  some- 
times injurious,  in  as  much  as,  when  ir  rails,  it  has  uselessly 
debilitated  the  patient.  MM.  Boin  of  Rochefort,  E.  Brous- 
s  i,  A.  Antoine,  and  several  other  physicians,  have,  how- 
ever, related  instances  of  success  by  antiphlogistic^  only,  in 
set  ere  and  even  dangerous  eases.  These  observations  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  means  indicated  may  succeed,  and 
that  even  in  some  cases,  as  when  bark  and  stimulants  have 
exasperated  the  disease,  they  are  entitled  to  (he  preference; 
but  nothing  seems  to  warrant  their  being  generally  substitu- 
ted tor  stimulants. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  intermittents 
with  warm  bath,  and  gradually  increased  doses  of  wine. 
At  the  moment  ofth<  access,  they  applied  heat  and  frictions 
to  the  body,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
the  vital  powers  internally.  Sinc<  that  time,  stimulants  of 
al!  kinds  have  been  classed  among  febrifuges,  such  as  opium, 
muscular  exercise,  sinapisms,  blisters,  and  .;il  bitter,  astrin- 
gents* or  aromatic  substances;  bat  none  has  enjoyed  a  more 
extensive  and  merited  credit  than  bark,  and  its  various  pre- 
parations. 

The  mode  of  operating  of  that  remedy  has  been  the  theme 
of  numerous  controversies  among  physicians.  Some  have 
attributed  to  it  an  occult  virtue,  and  a  specilic property  of 
destroviag  periodicity,  as  if  this  phenomenon  w  acre  sub- 
stance,  a  virus,  which  the  particles  of  a  medicinal  agent  can 
reach  and  neutralize.  The  best  authenticated  facts  respect- 
ing the  action  of  bark,  go  no  further  than  to  prove  that  it 
stimulates  the  tissues  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
(...tact;  that  it  increases  the  force  of  their  action,  makes 
them  less  liable  to  be  excited,  and  thereby  destroys  the 
babii  that  periodically  reproduced  their  irritation.  But 
some  mayargiu  that  bark  is  mere  sure  and  efficacious  ihaa 
other  stimulants,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  specific  against 
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intermittcnce,  and  that  it  attacks  the  very  principle  of  the 
disease.  To  this  we  answer  that  hark,  when  employed 
against  other  disorders,  stimulates  the  tissues,  and  conse- 
quently acts  in  the  same  manner  against  intertititteots.  T  c 
immediate  properties  of  medicinal  bodies  are  invariable  ;  as.d 
when  they  produce  remote  and  dissimilar  results,  it  ia  to  oe 
attributed  only  to  a  change  in  ihe  disposition  of  the  living 
parrs.  Now,  the  most  attentive  examination  of  intermittent 
fevers  discovers  in  them  but  a  local  irritation  that  makes  its 
appearance  at  stated  periods  ;  consequently  bark,  by  its  sti- 
mulating properties,  opposes  to  that  irritation  another  kind 
of  stimulation  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
Such  is  at  least  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  fact. 

If  we  were  obstinately  to  admit  a  specific  property  in  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  the  same  virtue  must  be  attributed  to  all  irrita- 
ting bodies,  both  medicinal  and  alimentary  ;  for  there  is  not 
one  that  has  not  cured  iutei  inittents,  even  where  bark  itself 
had  failed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  call  specificity  a  proper- 
ty that  is  possessed  in  different  degrees  by  all  the  modifying 
agents  of  the  living  economy.  And  if  gentian,  opium,  alka- 
lis, wine,  alcohol,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances,  cure  ^ 
xvv*  only  by  stimulating  the  organs,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  admitting  that  bark,  wiiose  stimulating  properties  are  not 
less  incontestable,  acts  in  a  different  manner. 

Others  will  say  that,  if  bark  stimulates  the  living  tissues, 
and  thus  prevents  the  return  of  intermittent  fevers,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  this  disease  docs  not  consist  in 
an  irritation  almost  constantly  seated  in  the  stomach,  since 
that  febrifuge  is  generally  exhibited  through  that  organ. 
This  objection  has  no  foundation  ;  and,  as  M.  Boisseau  ob- 
serves, we  might  dispense  with  its  refutation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  two  facts  weii  established  cannot  destroy  each 
other *and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  their  connection 
or  succession.  There  exists  no  real  contradiction  in  nature. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  organs, 
shows  that  intermittent  fevers  called  essential,  are  generally  to 
be  refered  to  irritation  of  the  stomach  ;  and  a  deligent  enquiry 
into  the  effects  produced  by  bark  and  ail  (he  febrifuges, 
proves  that  they  operate  by  stimulating  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Supposing  even  that  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  the  close  connection  of  these  phenomena,  they  must 
still  be  admitted,  si-ice  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  their 
existence.     But  we  have  seen,  en  the  contrary,  that  theory 

Vol..  ii.  &> 
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explains  them  most  satisfactorily,  and  unravels,  as  it  were, 
the  mechanism  of  their  succession. 

If  hark  he  administered  in  the  absence  of  an  intermittent 
gastio-enteritis,  it  excites  in  the  stomach  a  stimulation  that 
prevents  the  return  of  the  morhid  congestion.  When  "his 
congestion  exists  in  another  viscus,  bark  acts  as  a  revulsive 
upon  the  stomach,  where  it  creates  a  centre  of  vitality  that 
prevents  the  renewal  of  the  access.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absorbed  principles  of  that  substance  impart  to  the  sangui- 
ferous and  nervous  systems  an  impulse  sufficient  to  give  to 
their  action  a  regularity  difficult  to  disturb,  and  so  far  pow- 
erful as  to  destroy  the  habit  of  irritations  that  were  constant- 
ly reproduced  in  the  organization. 

These  theoretical  difficulties  being  raised,  let  us  consider 
which  is  the  last  therapeutical  process  to  be  used  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fever*. 

Since  the  time  of  Torti,  bark  has  been   the   most  general 

remedy  employed  against  the  disease.     Physicians  have  Inns 
...  ...  *  ~ 

been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  their  patients  to  its  employ- 
ment by  means  of  emetics,  purgatives,  or  bleeding,  with  the 
view  to  diminish  plethora,  and  remove  obnoxious  matter 
from  the  intestines  or  bilious  affections,  which  they  thought 
susceptible  of  complicating  the  principal  disorder.  These 
ideas  are.  now  totally  disregarded.  The  only  object  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  observation  of  the  intensity  of  the  inter- 
mittent irritation,  and  of  the  degree  of  pyrexia  that  sepe- 
rates  the  paroxysms.  If  the  subject  be  irritable,  vigourous, 
and  present  all  the  symptoms  of  intense  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  leeches,  as  we  have  already 
said,  diminish  the  violence  of  the  access,  and  pave  the  way 
to  the  successful  exhibition  of  the  stimulants  administered 
during  their  absence.  When,  dining  the  pyrexia,  the  gastric 
irritation  perseveres  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  must  be'treat- 
ed  with  diet,  emollient  fomentations,  local  bleeding,  softening 
drinks,  and  other  antiph logistics,  in  order  to  render  the  in- 
termittence  complete,  and  destroy  all  existing  irritations. 
Such  are  the  only  indications  preparatory  to  the  operation 
of  bark. 

As  soon  as,  during  the  access,  the  tongue  becomes  pale, 
large,  the  skin  cool,  without  tension  or  pain  in  the  belly,  nor 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  bark  must  be  administered.  All  de- 
lays are   superfluous,  and  can  only  serve  to  fortify  the  habit 
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that  reproduces  the  irritation,  and  increase  the  disorders 
which  it  gradually  determines  in  the  organs. 

The  best  mode  of  exhibiting  bark  is  to  give  it  in  substance, 
diluted  in  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  water.  The  doses 
should  be  so  distributed  that  the  patient  shall  have  taken 
the  prescribed  quantity  one  or  two  hours  before  the  invasion 
of  the  access.  Two,  four,  or  six  drachms  are  generally  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  In  levers  where  the  interval  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  is  very  short,  such  as  the  quotidian  or 
double  tertian,  the  first  and  largest  quantity  must  be  taken 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  access  that  has  just  passed,  con- 
tinuing by  decreasing  doses,  until  the  approach  of  the  next. 
In  tertians  or  quartans,  one  or  two  doses  a  day  are  sufficient, 
increasing  them  only  during  the  twenty-four  hours  that  pre- 
cede the  invasion  ©f  the  next  paroxysm. 

In  general,  intermittent  fevers,  simple,  moderate,  and  free 
from  complication,  are  not  very  obstinate,  and  generally  dis- 
appear after  the  first,  second,  or  third  paroxysm*  But  the 
remedy  should  still  be  continued  for  some  time  longer,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  the  dose,  in  order  to  ensure  a  permanent 
cure. 

Bark  is  sometimes  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  occasions 
great  nausea  and  uneasiness.  Other  means  must  then  be 
resorted  to.  Opium,  in  some  cases,  prevents  vomiting  ;  but 
its  addition  would  prove  injurious  in  fevers  accompanied  with 
an  aifeetion  or  irritation  in  the  brain.  When  it  cannot  be 
retained  in  stomach,  or  if,  instead  of  curing  the  disease,  it 
increases  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms,  and  gives  the  fever 
a  continued  type,  it  must  be  given  in  glysters,  or  its  tincture 
used  in  frictions  on  the  skin.  Both  these  methods  have  fre- 
quently succeeded. 

31.  Vaidy  asserts  that  bark,  taken  during  the  paroxysm  is 
as  sure  and  salutary  as  when  administered  during  the  py- 
rexia.^) Dr.  J.  Recacho,  of  Salamancha,  and  many  other 
Spanish  physicians,  he  says,  follow  this  practice  with  com- 
plete success;  yet,  we  have  too  much  evidence  of  the  injur 
riotis  effects  of  bark  taken  at  the  invasion  or  greater  violence 
of  the  fever,  not  to  dread  its  consequences.  It  might,  howev- 
er,  prove  more  frequently  successful   than  is  generally  be- 


(1)  Annates  de  la  medicine  physiotogique,  t.  III.  p. 
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lieved  ;  but  when  a  method  can  never  become  general,  and 
must  be  deemed  liable  to  numerous  and  serious  accidents. 
In  all  cases,  it  can  never  afford  an  objection  to  the  physiolo- 
gical theory  of  intermittent  fevers;  for  some  patients  have 
been  able  to  take  bark  with  impunity,  when  labouring  under 
intense  continued  fevers  which  no  person  denies  being  pro- 
duced by  gastro-enteritis.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ana- 
lyse the  observation  of  M.  Vaidy,  and  to  examine  both  the 
state  of  his  patients,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  bark  upon 
then  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  the  remedy  had 
increased  the  violence  of  the  access,  and  thereby  imparted  to 
the  organism  a  high  degree  of  stimulation,  which  had  pre- 
vented  the  following  paroxysm. 

Torti  had  already  maintained  that  bark,  given  during  the 
access,  may  perform  a  cure  ;  but  he  alluded  only  to  fevers  of 
the  remittent  form.  Here,  indeed,  we  are  to  commence  by 
administering  the  remedy  towards  the  decline  of  the  parox- 
ysm, which  is  to  be  immediately  succeeded  by  that  which  it  is 
oar  object  to  prevent.  As  the  patient  is  then  in  great  danger, 
the  general  rule  must  be  laid  aside:  hence  bark  is  far  from 
being  always  successful  in  such  cases  ;  in  some  of  them,  it 
proves  inefficacious;  in  others,  it  increases  the  disease  and 
even  accelerates  death'. 

An  important  distinction  is,  however,  necessary  to  be 
made:  either  the  fever  is  but  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
&,c,  and  then  bark  administered  even  during  the.  access, 
will  operate  as  a  revulsive  upon  the  stomach  ;  or  there  real- 
ly exists  a  violent  gastroenteritis,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  can  sanction  the  use  of  bark  during  the 
greatest  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  Jt  might  perhaps  be  still 
better  to  give  the  preference  to  antiphlogistics,  and  wait  un- 
til the  access  has  passed  before  prescribing  the  remedy.- 

During  violent,  pernicious  fevers,  which  it  is  important  to 
check  in  their  course,  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  drachms  of  bark 
have  been  administered,  first  half  that  quantity  at  a  dose,  di- 
viding and  giving  the  rest  in  gradually  decreasing  doses  until 
the  first  period  of  the  paroxysm.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
is  justified  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  success 
of  a  great  number  of  physicians.  Dr.  Sims  has  given  as 
much  as  five  ounces,  and  the  Spaniards  carry  it  still  farther, 
without  injury. 

The  discovery  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  in  Peruvian  bark 
has   rendered  the  use  of  that  remedy,  if  not  more  sure,  at 
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least  more  agreeable  and  easy.  Quinine,  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral  sait,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  less  effica- 
cious than  bark  itself.  The  observations  of  MM.  Double, 
Chomel,  Bally,  Mairendie,  Yillerme,  Dufour,  Tetroz,  Duval, 
Honzeiot,  Martineau,  Barker,  and  those  of  a  great  nnmber 
of  military  physicians,  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  doubt. 
Ciuchonine  and  its  sulphate  have  proved  less  efficacious, 
a:)d  are,  for  that  reason,  not  much  in  use.  M.  Duval,  how- 
ever, spoke  highly  of  the  stimulating  property  of  the  sulphate 
or  quinine,  and  thought  that  great  prudence  is  necessary  in 
its  employment.  M.  Menard  proved  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered at  a  higher  dose  than  six,  eight,  or  ten  grains  at 
the  utmost,  in  twenty  hours,  and  M.  Desportes  says  that  it 
has  produced  an  intense  gastritis.  But  M.  Martinet,  in  Italy, 
has  ascertained  that  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-four,  and  even  thirty  grains,  it  breaks  the  fever  at  the 
first  paroxysm,  without  occasioning  the  slightest  accident.  But 
the  observations  of  that  physician  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
if  a  similar  practice  were  adopted  in  hospital  practice,  physi- 
cians would  soon  have  to  repent.  Dr.  J.  Eilioston  gives  from 
six  to  ten  grains,  every  six  hours,  without  regard  to  the  access. 
Tviisori  has  even  dared  to  give  one  drachm  a  day  during  the 
paroxysm  of  gout,  without  apparent  benefit,  but  also  without 
compromising  the  existence  of  his  patient. 

The  wisest  practitioners  observe  the  same  rule  in  the 
employment  of  quinine  as  in  that  of  bark  itself,  and  its  doses 
are  divided  into  powders  of  three  to  five  or  eight  grains,  as 
w::irn  the  latter  substance  is  made  use  of.  There  are  few  ca- 
ses in  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine  cannot  be  substituted  for 
Peruvian  bark;  and  if  the  latter  is  more  frequently  resorted 
to  in  pernicious  fevers,  it  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  a  desire 
of  conforming  to  usage,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  being  exempt 
from  the  blame  of  having  abandoned  an  old  tried  remedy, 
than  to  a  knowledge  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  sulphate. 

The  lycopus  europrus,  called  in  France pied-de-loup,  aquatic 
horehound,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Re,  a  most  excellent  febri- 
fuge. It  has  been  found  efficacious  against  autumnal  in- 
termittents,  which  are  somewhat  frequent  in  Pi'mont. 
Thirty-  grains  a  day  of  that  astringent  plant  are  generally 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fever.  In  a  larger 
dose,  it  is  a  highly  irritating  substance.  Drs.  L.  Francis  and 
Ghim  have  observed  that  common  cornee  pepper,  taken  en- 
tire, at  the  dose  of  six  or  ten  grains,  two,  three,  or  four  times 
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a  day,  without  regard  to  the  access,  is  a  powerful  remedy 
against  intermittent  fevers.  From  sixty  to  eigty  pilis  are 
generally  sufficient.  M.  Puel  has  been  equally  successful 
with  cubebs,  the  quantity  of  which  need  not  be  so  considera 
ble.  The  root  of  the  geum  urbanum,  in  powder,  at  the  dose 
of  two  ounces  a  day,  has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  the 
practice  of  MM.  Verbert  and  Leroy  and  other  physician  in 
Holland.  M.  Molar  has  cured  a  quartan,  which  had  resisted 
the  use  of  bark,  by  the  inoculation  of  vaccinal  virus.  M. 
Broughton  positively  asserts  that  cobwebs  are  a  powerful  se- 
dative and  an  excellent  febrifuge.  In  order  to  conclude  this 
narration,  I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Charnay  has,  in  two  ca- 
ses, had  recourse  to  mercurial  frictions,  against  intermittent 
fevers.  This  remedy,  as  well  as  the  cobwebs,  no  doubt  ope- 
rate only  upon  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  though  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sedative  property  of  the  for- 
mer, than  in  the  revulsive  stimulation   produced  by  mercury. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  substitutes  for  bark  is  arse- 
nic, which  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Americans.  In  1808,  M.  Colombo!  of  Jussey 
was  one  of  the  first  in  France  who  made  use  of  Fowler's  so- 
lution, and  MM.  Hall  and  Laennec,  in  reporting  in  its  fa- 
vour, asserted  tiiat  arsenic  might  no  doubt  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  bark,  even  in  pernicious  intermittent  fevers. (1) 
Since  that  period,  MM.  Foci  r  ,  Desgranges,  Gasc,  Bouilier, 
and  others,  have  published  numerous  observations  in  favour 
of  that  substance.(2j  We  cannot  at  the  present  time  deny 
its  efficacy,  though  it  should  never  be  used  bnt  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  remedy  :  arsenic  is  a  poison  too  violent,  its  exhi- 
bition requires  too  much  attention,  that  we  should  not  dis- 
pense with  it  when  others  can  be  used  that  are  not  less  certain 
nor  so  dangerous  in  their  effects. 

Pharmacology  has  lately  been  enriched  with  another  febri- 
fuge, which  its  discover  thinks  will  do  away  with  the  use  of 
bark  ;  I  mean  the  emetic  preparations  of  M.  Peysosn.  One 
»  — ■ — — * 

(1)  Bulletins  de  la  Fa  ultc  de  Jledecine,  annee  1808,  p.  125. 

(2)  The  ordinary  dose  of  Fowler's  solution  is  tivelve  tfrops  twice  a  flay. 
M.  Fodere  simply  dissolves  one  grain  of  the  arseniate  of  soda  in  sixteen  oun- 
ces of  distilled  water,  and  gives  one  ounce  of  this  liquor  twice  a  day  Dr. 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  mixes  one  grain  of  white  arsenic  with  eight  of  opi- 
um axid  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soap;  he  then  divides  this  preparation  into 
six-ecD  pills,  and  gives  one  morning  and  evening.  This  last  formula  is,  I 
believe,  entitled  to  the  preference  over  all  the  others. — (Note,  of  Ike  sluther.) 
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of  them  consists  in  one  s:rain  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  to  which  are  added  one  ounce  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies,  half"  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  water  of  orange  flowers.  The  second  is  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  twenty-three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  melt- 
ed in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  incorpora- 
ted into  one  ounce  of  fresh  hog's  lard.  One  spoonful  of 
the  solution  may  be  taken  increasing  it  one  spoonful  more 
every  hour  until  meal  times,  resuming  it  two  hours  after, 
beginning  again  with  merely  one  spoonful  as  before.  It 
would  be  still  more  simple  to  administer  the  potion  by 
spoonfuls,  first  every  two  hours,  and  then  gradually  short- 
ening: the  interval  until  the  patient  takes  one  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  at  least  every  half  hour.  The  remedy  is 
sever  tobe  suspended,  except  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm, 
or  during  sleep.  It  is  understood  that  when  dyarrhoea,  colic, 
or  vomiting  occur,  the  potion  must  either  be  abandoned,  or 
merely  suspended ;  but  such  accidents  very  seldom  take 
place. 

With  regard  to  the  ointment,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Peysson,  as 
superior  to  the  solution,  as  this  is  to  bark  itself.  The  ounce 
of  ointment  prepared  as  mentioned  above,  is  divided  into 
twenty  four  parts,  with  which  as  many  as  four  frictions  a 
day  are  made,  on  the  thighs,  belly,  arms,  and  back,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pustules.  The  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  until  its 
entire  absorption  ;  half  an  ounce  of  ointment  is  generally  ade- 
quate to  the  cure. 

Numerous  trials  repeated  by  MM.  Peysson,  Lalane,  Jour- 
dain,  Hurtado,  and  several  Spanish  physicians,  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  febrifuge  property  of  tarter  emetic  in  small  do- 
ses, either  internally,  when,  com  pined  with  opium,  it  stimu- 
lates the  stomach,  or  externally,  when  it  produces  a  revulsive 
irritation  on  the  skin.  It  is  s  m  i  *  J  that  Dr.  Pommer  made  a 
successful  use  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  in  1815,  against 
the  intermittent  fever  ;  but  hi^  mode  of  proceeding  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  M.  Peysson.  He  applied  it  in  larger 
doses,  and  his  object  was  to  bring  on  a  cutaneous  eruptive  ir- 
ritation somewhat  violent,  to  which  he  attributed  a  powerful 
revulsive  property  and  the  cure  of  the  fever. 

M.  Peysson  has  rendered  an  essential  service,  by  introducing 
a  simple  and  cheap  preparation  which,  besides  being  free 
from  danger,  is  generally  efficacious.  Yet,  M.  Lalanne  seys 
that  the  solution  is  often  thrown  up,  and  MM.  Varlet,  Go*- 
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Bart,  and  Ponta,  have  seen  it  fail,  as  well  as  the  ointment. 
We  are  all  bound  to  conclude  from  such  observations  5 hat 
the  preparations  of  tartar  emetic  are  not  so  infallible  as 
would  appear  from  the  statements  of  the  physician  above 
quoted  ;  yet  they  may  safely  be  tried  in  all  simple  c -ses^  and 
especially  where  bark  has  failed.  But  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  substitute  them  for  that  remedy  in  very  urgent  cases,  arid 
where  life  immediately  depends  upon  the  sudden  interrup- 
tion of  the  paroxysm. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  substances  which  have 
succeeded  against  intermittents,  properly  so  called,  are  equal- 
ly beneficial  in  all  other  periodical  irritations.  Heme  bark, 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  still  more  recently  the  emetic  lotion 
and  ointment,  have  cured  intermittent  inflammations,  situa- 
ted in  other  organs  than  the  stomach,  and  especially  cases  of 
nevritis  assuming  that  type. 

Among  the  observations  in  support  of  this  fact,  I  will  only 
allude  to  those  of  MAI.  Rumzey,  Pi  daghel,  Dupr  ,  Peysson, 
and  Hurtado,  as  being  both  recent  and  remarkable  for  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  results  are  therein  indicated.  These 
varieties  of  irritations  cured  by  a  multitude  of  stimulating  sub- 
stances, afford  an  additional  proof  that  they  possess  nothing  ifl 
their  nature  that  entitles  them  to  be  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary pathological  affections,  and  that  the  remedies  mentioned 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  those  direct  or  revulsive  sti- 
mulants that  therapentics  indicates  against  certain  tonus  of 
irritations. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF  THE  COMBINATION  OF  VARIOUS  MEDICATIONS  WITH 
EACH  OTHER. 

The  physician  who  follows  the  path  of  rational  therapeu- 
tical principles,  founded  upon  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  diseases,  their  seat,  and  of  the  mode  of  operating 
of  the  different  remedies,  must,  when  he  begins  his  treatment, 
create  in  his  mind  a  plan  of  operations,  every  past  of  which 
tending  to  the  same  object,  and  being  arranged  in  a  methodic 
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order  The  physiological  practice  of  medicine  never  implies 
the  ase  of  contradictory  means  of  cure.  The  empiric  alone, 
in  the  midst  of  Ins  darkness,  destroys  with  one  hand  what  he 
labours  to  cousumate  with  the  other;  and,  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  a  sound  theory,  he  prosecutes  his  experiments,  and  multi- 
tiplies  at  random  both  his  success  and  his  failures,  without 
ever  being  able  to  account  to  himself  for  the  cause  of  either. 
Hence  we  find  him  incapable  of  calculating  the  value  of  his 
treatment,  or  of  foreseeing  its  effects  with  accuracy;  nor  can 
he  adapt  it  to  the  various  individual  constitutions;  and  pro- 
vide every  means  of  ensuring  its  success. 

A  moment  of  reflexion  will  convince  the  practitioner  that 
direct  antiphlogistics,  and  the  various  stimulants  of  irritated 
parts,  are  contradictory  means  which  reciprocally  neutralize 
each  other,  and  should  never  be  combined  together.  No 
judicious  physician,  therefore,  wW  ever  draw  blood  from  the 
epigastric  region,  and  apply  emollient  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  stimulates  the  irritated 
viscera  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark,  valerian,  alcohol, 
or  drastics.  Should  direct  stimulants  be  indicated  at  the  de- 
cline of  a  disease,  the  state  of  I  he  parts  having  been  changed* 
the  treatment  mast  also  experience  a  like  modification  ;  but 
in  that  case,  one  medication  is  substituted  for  another,  with- 
out ever  making  an  unreasonable  combination  of  both.  When 
stimulants  are  themselves  eventually  discontinued,  and  anti- 
phlogistics resumed,  this  alternative  indicates  either  that  the 
situation  of  the  patient  had  been  misunderstood,  or  that  the 
change  in  the  treatment  had  been  made  without  judgment  or 
prudence.  Such  oscillations  always  prolong  the  sufferings 
of  the  organs,  entertain  or  reproduce  the  morbid  symptoms, 
an!  often  compromise  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  scientific 
principles  of  therapeutics,  on  the  contrary,  sanction,  ami  not 
unfrequently  prescribe  the  combination  of  antiphlogistics 
with  revulsives.  The  latter  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geouSy  combined  among  themselves.  In  the  course  of  this 
work,  we  have  taken  frequent  occasions  to  speak  of  cold  emol- 
lient fomentations,  and  eopious  local  bleeding,  for  the  relief 
of  sudden  and  dangerous  congestions  in  the  organs,  whilst 
warm  liquids,  or  irritating  topics  are  applied  at  a  distance. 
These  combinations  are  useful,  in  as  much  as  they  promote 
the  effects  of  antiphlogistics,  and  pre  *mt  the  reaction  hat 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  revulsives.  The  same  prm- 
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eiple  may  also  guide  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  irritations,  where  cautery  is  applied  at  a  greater  or 
]  -  listance,  in  order  to  direct  the  course  of  the  vital  actions, 
w  ulst  he  is  enrle  ivouring directly  to  destroy  morbid  irritation 
by  n  bans  of  emollients  and  blood-letting  about  the  affected 
p  irts. 

The  combination  of  revulsives  among  themselves  is  nei- 
tli er  so  g&uerally  employed  nor  ^o  equally  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience. By  multiplying  the  number  of  irritated  spots  at  a 
distance  from  the  diseased  organs,  we  may  often  increase  the 
danger  of  producing  a  sanguineous  and  nervous  excitement 
that  will  exas  erate  the  .disease.  Again,  several  revulsions 
bein^r  practised  at  the -nine  time,  the  effect  of  each  is  uncer- 
tain, and  we  know  not  what  to  expect  from  their  use  when 
th  •'-  become  contra-intt\c  ted  by  the  state  of  the  parts.  It 
is  i  i  ire  proper  to,.  n  >loy  but  one  re.    lsive   agent, 

pr  >portioning  its  force  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  the 
seat  of  ase,  its   intensity,  *od  the  effect   intended  to 

b^  produced;  in  urgent  crises  however,  when  the  danger  is 
imminent,  this  rale  may  be  transgr  %sed.  Hence,  during  ce- 
rebal  congestions,  irritating  applications  are  to  be  m;ide  to 
the  rectum  and  feet;  it  is  even  sometimes  proper  to  excite 
at  tiie  same  time  the  contractions  of  the  stomach.  In  chro- 
nic diseases  of  other  parts  than  the  digestive  canal,  it  will  be 
beneficial,  in  some  cases,  to  combine  cautery  and  moxa  with 
purgatives  at  short  intervals,  in  orderto  remove  with  greater 
certainty  the  congestions  existing  in  the  organ,  and  cause  a 
stronger  diversion  of  the  vital  actions  concentrated  in  its  tis- 
sues. But,  I  say  it  again,  those  associations  should  seldom 
be  resorted  to  ;  and  when  they  prove  indispensable,  the  phy- 
sician must  calculate  the  effects  of  each,  foresee  their  isolated 
action,  and  rbeir  general  results.  In  a  word,  he  cannot 
make  one  step  without  being  called  upon  by  the  siate  of  the 
organs,  and  having  taken  into  account  the  probable  conse- 
quence that  ma)  result  from  that  medication. 

Tiiis  severity  of  principle*  imposes  upon  the  physician  the 
obligation  of  never  combining  among  themselves,  without  ne- 
cessity, rherapei  tical  agents  of  the  same  class.  Some 
persons  think  that,  b.  associating  a  great  number  of  I  ike  sub- 
stances in  their  foimulae,  there  will  be  produced  as  many 
distinct  ■■  Fects  which  ill  concur  to  the  definitive  result. 

But  these   ideas  are   contrary  to  experience.     Every  com- 
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pound  preparation  forms  a  new  body,  toe  real  effect  of  which 
belongs  to  the  most  active  of  its  ingredients.  Tins  impres- 
sion of  the  ingredient  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  i  e 
remedy,  is  either  increased  or  diminished  by  the  other  a  - 
cessory  medicines.  If  the  former,  the  same  effect  might  have 
been  obtained  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  active  ce  ; 

if 'he  latter,  it  should  have  been  given  in  smaller  quantities. 
I  make  no  mention  here  of  the  association  of  substance's  ex- 
actly similar,  such  us  two  or  three  mucilaginous  or  aromatic 
plants;  this  superfluity,  however,  can  never  be  justifiable. 
Besides  the  want  of  utility  of  the  greater  number  of  compli- 
cated formula1,  their  use  throws  additional  darkness  oyer  the 
real  effects  of  (Mich  of  the  substances  entering  in  their  com- 
position. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
favourable  or  injurious  consequences  of  the  simultaneous  em- 
ployment of  five  or  six  different  substances,  belong  more  to 
the  mie  than  the  other  of  them.  From  oar  imperfect  ob- 
servations, we  are  left  without  the  means  of  discovering  and 
removing  the  obnoxious  element,  and  of  preserving  those 
only  that  are  truly  serviceable.  The  physician  was  frequent- 
ly unaware  that  the  pretended  adjuvant,  the  excipient  or 
even  the  corrective  itself,  often  constituted  the  principal  agent 
or  the  basis  of  the  formula. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  restore  therapeutics  to  its 
primitive  elements,  I  mean  the  indications  that  diseases  re- 
quire for  their  cure.  From  the  observations  we  now  possess 
on  the  nature  of  pathological  affections,  those  indications  are 
almost  always  simple,  easy  to  determine,  and  susceptible  of 
being  fulfilled  by  means  of  agents  equally  simple,  and  whose 
mode  of  operating  is  perfectly  understood.  Should  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  on  purging,  produce  calm  and  sleep, diminish 
the  excessive  intensity  of  vital  action,  irritate  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  promote  perspiration,  or  increase  the 
urinary  secretions,  &c,  the  practitioner  will  fulfil  these  indi- 
cations by  means  of  the  most  simple  agents,  carefully  obser- 
ving their  effects,  and  all  the  modifications  induced  in  the 
or  sans  by  the  impression  they  produce  ;  in  this  manner,  tie 
will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  administering  them  in  proper 
circumstances,  of  proportioning  their  doses  to  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  patient,  and  of  ....;  .  ud  foreseeing  the  re- 
motest eiiect  of  their  employment ;  in  a  word,  he  will  lake  rank 
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among  the  most  distinguished  practical  physicians,  and  his 
observations  will  contribute  to  the  knprov<  ment  of  therapeu- 
tics, because  they  will  have  been  derived  from  that  experi- 
ence which  is  founded  upon  the  best  established  principles  of 
physiology. 
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